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GEORGE SELL & SONS. 


New. Edition, with a New Biographical Supplement of -upwards 
' of 9700 Kaxnes. * 

WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 
OF LITERARY REFERENCE With 3000 Illustrations. Tho- 
roughly revised and improved by Chabkoet A. Goomucn, D.D., 
LL.D., and Noah Pobteb, D.D., of Yale College. , 

in Ono Volume, Quarto, etrongly bound In doth, 1919 pages, price £1 111. Gd.: half-calf, 
£2; calf or balf-rnssia, £2 2s.; rnsaia, £2 10r. 

Besides the matter comprised in < the Webster’s Guinea Dictionary, this 
volume contains the foiJo«^m^.A‘ppendicef, which will show that do pains have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book : — 

A Brief History of the Engliril .Lan- 
guage. By. Professor James JIadley. 

This Work shows the Philological Rela- 


tions of the English Language, and. traces 
the progress and influence of the causes 
which have brought it to its present con- 
dition. 

Principles of Pronunciation. < By 
Professor Goodrich arid W. A. Wheeler, 
MJu Including a Synopsis of Words 
differently pronounced by different au- 
thorities, 

A Short Treatise on Orthography. 

By .Arthur W. Wright. Including a 
Complete List of Words that are spelt in 
two or more ways. 

An Explanatory and Pronouncing' 

• Vocabulary of the Name* of Noted Fic- 
titious Perrons and Places, &c- By W. A. 
Wheeler, ALA. This Work includes not 
only persons; and places noted in Fiction, 
whether narrative, poetical, or dramatic, 
but Mythological and Mythical names, 
nam»* referring to tbo Angelology and De- * 
monology of various -races, and those ; 
found in the romance , prrizerx; Psen- j 
dunynw, Nick-names of eminent persons 1 

* &nd parties, &c„ &C. In fact, it is beat 1 
described as explaining every name which j 
19 not strictly historical. A reference is I 
given to the originator of each name, arid ( 
where the origin is unknown a qootatfon * 
is given to some well-known writer - In 

. which the word occurs. . 

J7t£x valuable Work may also be had 
separately, post 8 wj., 6s. ^ 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip- . 

jure-^roper N ames. By W. A. W heeler, 

M A. Including a List of the Variations ' 
•that occur in the Douay version. of the 
Bible. 


■A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek 
and Latin Proper -Names. . By professor 
Thacher. of Yale College. 

An Etymological Vocabulary of Ho- 

dern Geographical Names. By tht Rev. 

C, H. Wheeler. Containing;—!. A List 
of Prefixes. Terminations, and Formativo 
• ' Syllables in various Languages, with their 
meaning and derivation ; «. A brief List 
of Geographical Names (not explained by 
' the foregoing List), with their derivation 
and signification, all doubtful and obscure 
derivations helng excluded. 

Pronouncing Vocabularies of Hodem 

' Geographical and . Biographical Names. 

By J. Thomas. MB. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Com- . 

mon English Christian Names, with their 
derivations, signification, and diminutives ‘ * 
(or nick-names), and their equivalents in 
several other languages. 

A Dictionary of Quotations. Selected 

and translated by William G. Webster.** 

- Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

, and Colloquial Evpre>sions from the 
Greek, Larin, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, which are frequently met with in 
literatnre and conversation. - • . irt - 

A New Biographical Dictionary of ■ 

upwards 9700 -Names of Noted Perrons. 

National ny, 1 iuler'uuu, uuuLavv, -f i M 
and Deaths • • 

A List of Abbreviations, Contrac- 

-t lions, and Arbitrary SiEna used fri Writfc^ •’ 
and Printlnj. . .. 

A Classified Selection rii Pictorial - 
, lllnstiatlons (70 pages). With references , 
■to th f> text. - 


' M The ’cheapest Dictionary ever pnbllsbed, ns it-la confessedly ons cf the best. The Infco- 
dnetion of e mail woodcut lHnstratSons of WcanicalSjKd acietitiDc terms adds greatly to the 
utility of the Dictionary.’’— Chtm hman . 'i-r 

To he obtained flirourjh ail Bool-Jellers. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


WtBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


From the Quabtebly Beyiew, Oct. 1873. 

“ Seventy years passed before Johnsok was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, mho faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
foil appreciation of its requirements, leading to better practical results.” 

u His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
lished, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster s ‘American Dictionary of the English Language ’ was pub- 
lished in 1828, and uf course appeared at once in England, where 
successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest place as a practical 
Dictionary .” 

“ The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the ccmmon 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“ The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both in style and_ matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was ' 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hand*. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 184:7 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
ns to be described as distinct works.” .... 

“ The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published In 
America and England,' is of an altogether higher order than these last 
[The London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymological department, the cans of which was 
committed to Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among them 
Professors 'Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete, as 
regards usual words, while the definitions keep throughout to Webster's 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid of 
good modern authorities.’' 

« on the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as It stands, Is most 
respectable, and CTSTAIHXY THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
DICIIQ¥ABY EXTANT.’' 

LONDON'. GEORGE BELL & SON'S, TORS STREET, CO VENT GARD/S.^ 
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SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF. REFERENCE.'. 

Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4 to. £4 14s. 6d. Half-bound in 
Bussfa, £5 15s. 6a. Eussfa, £6 12s. 

The Supplement separately. 4to. 12«. 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-ruBaia, 20s. 
Bussia, 24s. 

A Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 

Words or Meanings occurring in English Literature not found in any 
other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By T. Lewis O. 
Davies, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Corrupted Words which have 

been Perverted in Eorm Or Meaning by Ealse Derivation or Mis- 
taken Analogy. By the Bev. A. S. Pawiee, Author of "A Word- 
Hunter’s Note-boolr.” [ Immediately . 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 
Collected and Contrasted. By tho late Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
Post 8vo. at. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Von. C. , J. Smith, M.A. Demy 8vo. New Edition, immediately, 

A Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Coopeb, F.S.A., 
Editor of “Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athenie Canta- 
brigienscB.” 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works, 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in raro publica- 
tions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may bo 
sent to tho Publishers will be duly considered. 

“ It tfl an important original conulhution to ths literature of itB class by a painstaking 
scholar. . ... It seems la every way admirable, and folly to Justify tie claims on Its 
behalf put forth by Its editor .” — british Quarterly Review. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
By Michael Betas. Enlarged Edition, thoroughly revised. [In the 
press.] 

A Supplement of Recent ana Living Painters. By 

Henry Ottley. 12s. 

The. • Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all tho new plants and varieties to the year ISOS). 
Edited by George W. Johnson. Post Svo. Cloth. 6s. Orf. 

- I.ONDONV GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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CTIA'Bi.CXXE Or THE CAXIEHS 


4 ciia'ha.cxxe or the caxiehs [cn. u. 

In the first action, the}- were repulsed vrith the loss of twelve 
hundred men: but the skill and perseverance of their general 
prevailed: their defeat was avenged by the slaughter o* ten 
thousand infidels : and MoseOama himself was pierced by an 
Ethiopian slave vritb the same javebn vrbich had mortaLv 
mounded the uncle of Mahomet. The various rebels of 
Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were speedily suppressed 
hv the power aud discipline of the rising monarcbv ; and 
the whole nation again professed, and more steaa.astly held, 
the religion of the Koran. The ambition o» the^calipK 
provided' an immediate exercise for the restless spun o. tae 
Saracens; their valour was united in the prosecution ota 
holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally confirmed b, 

onuosition and victory. ,• 

P f ram the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption 
will naturally arise. that the first caliphs commanded in 
person the armies of the faithful, and sought the crown of 
nmrtvrdom in the foremost ranks of the battle. The cou- 
rage of Abubeker* Omarf, and Othman,? had indeed been 
tried in the persecution and wars ot the prophet ; and the 
personal assurance of paradise must have taught them t 
despise -the pleasures and dangers of the present world. 
But they ascended the throne m a venerable or maPire a 
and esteemed the domestic cares oi religion and justice ue 
most important duties of a sovereign. _ Except the presence 
of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their longest expeditio = 
werethe frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca; and 

Sey (KW a5 th f- F f pra Sf 

or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. JTht 
o U = P r e and frugal measure of their fives was the effect oi 
virtue or habit, and the pride of their simplicity insulted 
the vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. M ben 
Afiubcker assumed the office of caliph, be enjoined h 
SSer AVdsha to take a strict account of fits pnvate 
’• patrunonv. that it might be evident whether he were cn- 
•riched or impoverished by the service oi the Beam. 

* Hia refm in Eutychius, tom. iL p. 251 Eteadn, p. IS. Abal- 
v ,ll5. Abalfeda, p. 75. D Heroclot, p. C.o. . . - - . 
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THE ALD1NE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In ; Pifty-two Volumes, Bonnd in Olotftj.at Eight-eenpgnce each 

Volume, 


fiJcenside, with Memoir by the Eev. 
A- Dice, end additional Letters. Lr. 63. 

Seattle, with Kemoir by .the Eev. 
A. Ores. • lx. 63. 

Burns, with. Kemoir by Sir Harris 
JS'rooi-As, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
Syoli" <x.-63. : 

Butler, . with Kemoir by the Eev. 3. 
-Krrrbab. "2 vols. • 3r. 

•Chaucer, edited by B - Morris, with 
. Memoir by Sir Hakeis Nioouus. 6 fob. 
9s. 


Kirke "White, with Kemoir by 8ir E. 
Nioouas, and additional .Notax Carefnlly 
revised. It. 64 


Kflttm, with Kemoir by thoBev. 3. 
- Miwoed. •• 3 vrls. it. 63. -> 


Parnell, with Kemoir .by the Eer. 
• J. MrxpOEp.- lx. 63,- ' • ' ' • ' 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev. A. 


Urea. 3 vols. Ax. 63.-' . • - 


Prior, with Memoir' by. the’Eev. J. 
MmraEB. 2 vola. -3x. 


Churchill, Tooke’s .Edition, revised, 

. with Memoir, by Jakes Hahkat. . 2 vola. 
3i. 

Collins," edited, with Kemoir, hyW.-'" 
Mot Thokas. it 63. ... 

Cowper, including his Translations. 
‘Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by Johs Beccz, FAA. 

3 vols. Xx. 63. 

Dryden, with Memoir by the Eev. 

R. Hoopee, F-S.A. • Carefnlly revised, 

6 V 0 I 3 . It. 63. 

Talconer, with Kemoir by the Eev. 
J. MnfroED. . it. 63. 

Goldsmith, with Kemoir by the Eev, 
J. MrrroKO; Revised. It. 63. f 

Qrav, with Nbwaand Kemoir by the 
lieV.'JOH5:MnTOED. lx. 63. 


Shakespeare, with Kemoir by the 
' Rev. A. Utce. lx. 6 3. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
- ■ j. Pa tot Coietee. D vols. 7r. 63." 

Surrey, edited, with Memoir, -by 
Jakes Yeoweix. It 63. ... 

Swift, with Kemoir by.the.Bev. J. 

Mrrrom. 3 vols. it.Cd 

Thomson, with Kemoir -by Sir H.' 

iiiooEAS.- Annotated by Parent Crssn.c- 
EASt. F.SA., end additional Poems, care- 
fully revised. 2 vols. 3 1 . . ■ 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 
Jakes Yeoweia. It. 63. 

Young, with Kemoir by the Bev. J. 

. SlrrroEO, and additional Poems. 2 volt. 

I 3t. ■ ■ ' 


- Complete tets nay be obtained, boned in half-morocco. £9 St. 

K.E.— Copies Of the Fine Paper EdJtico, viti: Portraits. may real be bad, price 5X. per 
votmne (except Cfcllins, St. 63.). .*■ 
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vrliicli bad been exercised in the school of civil discord 
were more usefully applied to propagate the faith nnd 
dominion of the prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the 
palace of Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house 
of Ommiyah were alike destitute of the qualifications of 
statesmen and of saints.® Yet the spoils of unknown 
nations were continually laid at the foot of their throne, 
and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be 
ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities 
.of their chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for the 
weakness of their enemies. The birth of Mahomet was 
fortunately placed in the most degenerate and disorderly 
period of the Persians, the Homans, and the Barbarians of 
Europe; the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the naked 
Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism might have been 
obseurelv lost in the sands ot Arabia.f 

In the victorious days of the Homan republic, it bad been 
the aim of the senate to confine their consuls and legions to 
a single war, and completely to suppress a first enemv 
before they provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid 


* Their reigns in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 360— 395. Elmacin, p. o9— 
'108. Abulpliaragius, dynast. 9, p. 124— 139. Abulfeda, p. Ill 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientals, p. 091, and the particular article., 
of the Ommindes. 1 [The rapid progress of Mahometanism 

' is not wonderful. Of all Eastern races the Arabs were the mod 
active hardv, courageous and spoliative. But tl)ey bad never known 
their strength ; it had been wasted in desultory thieving or sometimes 
sold by mercenary bands to the Byzantine emperors. Mahomet was 
the first to' perceive what they would be capable of achieving if they 
could be brought to act in concert. Around them were none but the 
disheartened spirit-broken slaves of ecclesiastical despotism, unable to 
St apd ready to submit Christianity had not only lost its in- 
fluence but, by the Corruption of its teachers, had alienated the 
popular mind. .* h Their lies, their legends, their saints and their mira- 
cles but, above all, the abandoned behaviour of their priesthood, had 
brought tHeifi churches' in Arabia very low. (Bruce, Travels, i- *>09.) 
The people were thus prepared to receive the new religion, which 
Mahomet designed as a bond of union and excitement of -enthusiasm. 
It was at first no more than a' political, contrivance. His success 
allured manv to join him, and when their course of external conq = 

of his successors expanded with their power. Lectures on Modem His- 
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THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 7 SERIES , .. . 

The fifty-two volumes- which ' have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aiding Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether < lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely. augmented roll of 
ecknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.’’.; ' , - 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long hold a high place in pnhlio estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body. of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a second, series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
end the works of recent writers, so far . as may be practicable by, arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals they 
will be uniform in binding and style with' thefast fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in fcap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5*. per volume. 

Each volumo will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir will be prefixed, and a portrait, whore an authentio 
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. . The. Poems, or .William Blake.- With. Memoir by W. -M.-Bossetti, 
and portrait by Jeeus.. . , . 

The Poems of Samuel Bogebs. With Memoir by Edward Bell, 1 and 
portrait by Jeens. - ' ‘ ; ' 

The Poe sis of Thomas ; Chattebton. 2" vols. Edited by the Bov. 
W. Bkeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

The Poems of Sib Walteb Raleigh, Sib Hugh Cotton, " and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. ' With Introduction by the Bov; Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Baleigh. . _ ■ 

The Poems of Thomas Campbell, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by. Jeensi . ' 

The Poems of Geobge Hebbebt, (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Bev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 

The Poems of John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens. ; , • ■ . ...... 

Sacbed Poems. Pious Ejaedlolions by Henry Vaughan. With Memoir 
by Bev. H. E. Lyte. ‘ - - [In the Press. 
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oar interpreters ^'e select of b ; story have 
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In Ten Volumes, price 2s. Oi. each; in half-morocco, £2 10s., 
or, with Plates, £3 the set. 

CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

Edited by S. _W. SINGER. 

Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poet*. 

The formation of numerous Shakespeare Beading Societies lias created 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, frith legible type, that sha ll pro- 
vide a sound text frith such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint Air. Singer’s well-known Edition, published 
in 10 vols.. small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
•form, ' unif orm frith the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 

CONTENTS. 

YoL I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
- of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 
Measure. 

YoL XL Comedy of Errors. Much A do about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost Midsummer Nighf a Dream. Merchant of Venice. 

VoL TTT- As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
- ' Ends WelL Twelfth Night, or What You WilL 

YoL IY. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. Bing John. King Bichard II. 

YoL Y. King Henry TV., Parts L and XL King Henry Y. 

YoL YI. Bang Henry YL, Parts L IL and HL Eiing Bichard ED. 

: VoL YTL King Henry THE Troll ns and Cressida. Corioianus. 

YoL YELL Titus Andromcua. Borneo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 

A . ' • Julius Cssar. 

- YoL TX, Macbeth. Hamlet Bang Lear. 

1-YoL Si Othello. Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. 

-f, Unifortn.tcUh (he above, price 2s. Gd; in half-morocco, 5s, , 
'■CBITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

Bt WiLiAiu Wateiss Llotd; 

Giving s succinct account of the origin and source of c-ach play, where 
ascertainable and cartful criticisms on the subject-matter of each. 
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J&iirje Fczil. The prOx for tie Eleca rd’^ms (nd told itjarcul'j) is S2 15x- - 
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battle or ' [CH. xr. 

l T !! ) l C0 ? qUer0 ^;, an d / ven t,leir historians, were astonished 
l J n . of greatness. “ In the same year” 

says Elmacm Caled fought many signal battles; an im- 
mense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered; and 
spoils, infinite and innumerable, were acquired br the vic- 
torious Moslems.”* But the invincible Caled 'was soon 
transferred to the Syrian war ; the invasion of the Persian 
frontier was conducted by less active or less prudent com- 
manders; the Saracens were repulsed with loss in the pas- 
sage of the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised the 
insolent pursuit of tbe Magians, their remaining forces still 
hovered m tbe desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of tbe Persians suspended for 
a moment their intestine divisions. Bv tbe unanimous 
sentence of tbe priests and nobles, their queen Arzema was 
deposed; tbe sixth of the transient usurpers who had arisen 
and vanished in three or four years, since the death of 
Chosroes and the retreat of Heraclius. Her tiara was 
placed on the bead of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes ; 
aQ d the same era, which coincides with an astronomical 
period,!" has recorded the fall of tbe Sassaman dynastv and 
the religion of Zoroaster.^ The youth and inexperience of 


* Fecit et. Chaled plurima in hoc anno proelia, in quibus vicerunt 
Muslim!, et n.if.ddtum immensa multitudine occisa spolia Infinita et 
innumera ..sunt nacti. (Hist. Saracenica, p. 20.) The Christian 
annalist slides into the national and compendious term of infidels, 
and I often adopt (I hope without scandal) this characteristic mode of 
expression. - t A cycle of ODe hundred and twenty- 

years,' the end of which, an intercalary month of thirty days, supplied 
the use of our bissextile, and restored the integrity of the solar year, 
in a great revolution of one thousand four hundred and forty years, 
this intercalation was successively removed from the first to the 
twelfth month; but Hyde and Freret are involved in a profound 
controversy, whether the twelve, or only eight of these changes, were 
accomplished before the era of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed 
to the 36th of June, x.D. 632. How laboriously does the curious 
•spirit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant antiquities ! 
(Hyde, de Religione Persarum, c. 14— IS, p. IS1 — 211. Freret, in the 
Mem. de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xvi p. 233 — 267.) 

% Xine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, A.D. 632), we 
find, the era of Yezdegerd (16th June, A.D, G32); and his accession 
cannot be postponed beyond the end of .the first year. Hri pre- 
decessors could not therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar, and 
these unquestionable dates overthrow the -thoughtless chronology of 
Abulpharagius. See Ockley’s Hist of the Saracens,- voL L pV ISX 
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Captain Basil Hall, UN., F.Rii. 3s. Gd. 
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Milton’s Paradise Lost. 3s. ■ . 
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DEATH OF BUBT-Alf. 


[CH. II. 

* 

cord ant cl am outs, which were compared to the inarticulate 
sounds of tlxe fiercest animals. The morning of the suc- 
ceeding day determined the fate of Persia ; and a seasonable 
whirlwind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the un- 
believers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to the tent 
of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient hero of his name, 
Was gently reclining in a cool and tranquil shade, amidst 
the baggage of his camp, and the train ot mules that were 
laden with gold and silver. On the sound of danger he 
started from his couch ; but his flight this overtaken by 
a valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, struck off his 
head, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly returning to the 
field of battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the 
thickest ranks of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss 
of seven thousand five hundred men ; and the battle of Ca- 
desia is justly described by the epithets of obstinate and 
atrocious * The standard of the monarchy was overthrown 
and captured in the field,— a leathern apron of a blacksmith, 
who in ancient times, had arisen the deliverer of Persia; 
•but this badge of heroic poverty was disguised, and almost 
concealed, by a profusion of precious gems.f After this 
victory, the wealthy province of Irak or Assyria submitted 
to the caliph, and his conquests were firmly established by 
.the Speedy foundation of Bassora,t a place which ever com- 
- mauds the trade and navigation of the Persians. At the 
distance of fourscore miles from the gulf, the Euphrates and 

- * Atrox, contumax, plus semel renovatum, are the well-chosen 

expressions of the translator of Abulfeda. ( Re ' ske < P g G y _ d 

£ TYTTerbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 29 1 . •>*»• [ueniey aoes 
t mm# Pfid'tiia, and dismisses this important battle m tw o lin es, 

conBOltingtlefoUowing «i» :-G. g^,treS£i.“'le rjS 

SoSS'dl. : 4« into. <•§ 
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Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 

1LAJLN3. By Thomas -Hxmrr-Dnm, LL.D.. Author of The History of the Kings of 
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The History- of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 
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Modem, Europe, from, the Pall of Constantinople in- 
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The Decline of the Roman Republic. By tbe late Geop.se 

Losg, MjA, Editor of ‘‘Cesar's Commentaries,” “Cicero’s (Nations.” Ac. 8vo. 

YoL L From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthtoe War. lit. 
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sacs: or habatk. 


[ok. ITT. 


fabulous computation of three thousands of thousands of 
thousands of pieces of gold.* Some minute though curious 
facts represent the contrast of riches and ignorance. Prom 
the remote islands of the Indian ocean, a large provision of 
camphor f had been imported, which is employed with a 
mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the East. 
Strangers to the name and properties of that odoriferous 
gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for salt, minded the cam- 
phor in their bread, and were astonished at the bitterness 
of the taste. One of the aparments of the palace was deco- 
rated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, and as 
many in breadth : a paradise or garden was depictured on 
the ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs, were imitated 
by the figures of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the 
precious stones ; and the ample square was encircled by a 
variegated and verdant border. The Arabian general per- 
suaded bis soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the reason- 
able hope that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the splendid workmanship of nature and industry. 
Regardless of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, tlie 
rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren of .Me- 
dina : the picture was destroyed ; but such was the intrinsic- 
value of the materials, that the share of Ali alone was sold 
for twenty thousand drachms. A mule that carried away 
the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosrces, was 
overtaken -by the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy- was pre- 
sented to the commander of the faithful, and the gravest of 
the companions condescended to smile when they beheld 
the white beard, hairy arms, and uncouth figure, of the 
veteran, who was invested with the spoils of the great king.J 


■* Sleate vix potest numerove comprehend'! quanta spolia . . . . 
nostrils cesserint. Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still suspect, that the 
extravagant numbers of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, 
but of the version. The best translators from the Greek, for instance, 
I find to- be vei-y poor arithmeticians. t The Camphor- 

tree grows in 'China and Japan; but many hundredweight of those 
meaner sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the more precious 
gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 362 — 
S65. Bietionnasra d’Hist. Xaturelle, par Bomare. Sillier s Gardener’s 
Dictionary). These may be the islands of the first climate from 
whence the Arabians imported their camphor (Geograph. Xub. p. SI, 
? : 5. D’Herbelot, p. 232). ■ y See Gagnler, Tie ae Mahomet, 

tom. L p. 376, 377. 'I may credit the fact without believing the 
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THE CONQUEST 


[CH. Er 


was style d by the Arabs the victory of glories. Jf 

it he true that the flying general ot the Per ; ians , 
i j> nvprtaken in a crowd of mules and camels 

51* Oriental 

nntjear to be more ancient than the invasion u 

Jurist 

Se M and spSit of ^^f^t 

•sight of the Northern Bear, and ^d almost dg 

hounds of the habitable world t the Tigris 

the west and the Soman emp , . c P ap ti Te provinces 

. over the bridge of embraced Their Notorious 

. of Armenia and Mesopotam > b the kce of Hadayn 

brethren of the Syrian army. ‘ i( j nr extensive. 

: their eastern progress wgnt^ penetrated 

They advanced along the Tigris ana t of 

. through passes , of the d “ 0 “™ h e last sanctuary of 

Estaehar or Persepolis, ^ of Chosroes was nearly 

. the Magian empire. ^columns and mutilated figures ; 

' 'S’SblerS the 1—1 fcrtanliI>f Persm;t 

. “ * See the article of Nehavend, in 


Arctic conquest, £ -r u r?7c . 

of. the Caspian, W P S _ ^; sc hine: 

Grsec. Orator, k f; / 3 T 0 Wn antumn 
t0 S'-okaded at- Athens, Olymp. H2. Jar ^e/the battle of Arbela ; 
fTavior prcefat. t>. 370, &c.), a ou 7 w inarching . tovr “^ d ! 
ind Alexander, in the pnrsmt of Da» , t We are indebted 

HyreaniaendBactriana. plasties of AtalpW; J’ 

7 ," 1.1,13 curious particular totne V. f Estaehar and Persepona 
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DECLINE AND EALL 
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THE HOMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER II. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERSIA, STRIA, EGYPT, AFRICA, AND SPAIN, BY Trill’ 
ARABS OR SARACENS. — EMPIRE OF THE CALIPHS, OR 'SUCCESSORS 
OF MAHOMET. — STATE OF THE CHRISTIANS, - &C., LENDER THEIR 
GOVERNMENT. " ’ 

' The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character 
of the Arabs; the death of Mahomet was the’ signal of 
independence ; and the hasty structure of his power and 
religion tottered to its foundations. A small and faithful 
band of his primitive disciples bad listened to'lii’s eloquence, 
and shared his distress ; had fled with the" apostle from the 
persecution of Mecca, of had received the fugitive in the 
walls of Medina.-. 'The increasing myriads’ who acknow- 
ledged Mahoinet-as their king and prophet, had. been com- 
pelled by his arms, or allured bv his prosperity. The Poly- 
theists were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary 
and invisible God the pride of the Christians and Jews 
disdained the yoke of a moftal and contemporary legislator, 
Their habits of faith and! bhedienco were not sufficiently 
confirmed ; . and" many of -ifie new converts regretted the 
. Venerable antiquity of the flaw ot Moses, or the rites and 
vo&. vi. - s 
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union or 


[CH. LI. 


mysteries of the Catholic Church, or the idols, the sacrifices, 
the joyous festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring 
interests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not 
yet coalesced in a system of union and subordination ; and 
the Barbarians were impatient of the mildest- and most 
salutary laws that curbed their passions or violated their 
customs. They submitted with reluctance to the religious 
precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; and 
the alms and tithes, which were collected for the treasury of 
Medina, could he distinguished only by a name from the 
payment of a perpetual and ignominious tribute. The 
example of Mahomet had excited a spirit of fanaticism or 
imposture, and several of his rivals presumed to imitate the 
conduct, and defy the authority, of the living prophet. At 
the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph was 
reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef; and 
perhaps the Koreish would have restored the idols of the 
Caaba, if their levity had not been checked by a seasonable 
reproof. “ Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the last to embrace, 
and the first to abandon, the religion of Islam?” After 
exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid of God and his 
apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a vigorous attack, to prevent 
the junction of the rebels. The women and children were 
safely lodged in the cavities of the mountains : the warriors 
marching under eleven banners diffused the terror of their 
anus ; and the appearance of a military force retired and con- 
firmed the loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes 
accepted, with humble repentance, the duties of prayer, and 
fasting, and alms ; and, after some examples of success and 
seven tv, the. most daring apostates fell prostrate before the 
sword of the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile province of 
Yam'anali,*- between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in 

* Sec the description of the city and country of A1 Yatnanab, in 
Abulfeda, Descript. Arabic;, p. 60, 61. In the thirteenth century, 
there were some ruins, and a few palms ; but in tbe present century, 
the same ground is occupied by the visions and arms of a modern pro- 
phet, whose tenets are imperfectly known. (Niebuhr, Description de 
I’Arabie, P- 296 — 302.) [This prophet wa3 Aid cl Wcthnb, who origi- 
nated' the I Vahnlrs, a sect which has since become extensive and 
important Burckhnrdt, during bis travels in Arabia, collected much 
iatere-ding information respecting, them, which was published (bond. 
1230 ,) in a 4 to volume, under the title of Notes on the Bedouins and 
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A.D. 632 .] 

a city not inferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his 
name wa3 Moseilama, had assumed the character of a 
prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his voice. A 
female prophetess was attracted by his reputation : the 
decencies of words and actions were spurned by these 
favourites of heaven ■* and they employed several days in 
mystic and amorous converse. An obscure- sentence of his 
Koran, or book, is yet extant ;f and, in the pride of his 
mission, Moseilama condescended to offer a partition of the 
earth. The proposal was answered by Mahomet with con- 
tempt; but the rapid progress of the impostor awakened 
the fears of his successor; forty thousand Moslems were 
assembled under the standard of Caled ; and the existence 
of their faith was resigned to the event of a decisive battle. 

Wabdbys. Abd el AValidb was a learned Arabian, who had visited 
various schools of the principal cities in the East and assumed the 
office of reforming the corruptions of Mohametism. His doctrines 
were not those of a new religion, hut may be very briefly defined as a 
Mussulman puritanism. The political and military organization of his 
followers was the work of his aon-iu-law and first convert, Mohammed 
Ibn Saoud, of Derayah in the province of Hedjd. Persecuted by the 
dominant sect, they had recourse to amis and obtamedcontinum vic- 
tories, which greatly increased their influence and numbers. The 
history of their tenets, progress, and warn, occupies nearly 200 pages 
of Burckhardt's interesting volume. — E d.] 

* Their first salutation may he transcribed, but cannot be trans- 
lated. It was thus that Moseilama said or Eaug : — 

Surge tandem itaque strenue permolenda; nam stratus tibi tborus 
est. _ _ 

Aut in propatulo tentorio si velis, aut in abdiliore cubiculo si mall’s ; 
Aut Bupinam te bumi exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si mails- 
manibus pedibusque nixam. 

Aut ei velis eju3 ( Priapi ) gemino trieqte, aut si malis to(us veniam. 
Imo, totus venito, 0 Apostole Dei, clamabat feemina. ’Id ipsum, 
dicebat . ’ ’ 

Moseilama, mihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Segjall, after the falpof her lover, re.turBod to idolatry; 
but, under the reign of Moawiyah,-qhe became a Mussulman, and died 
at Bassora. (Abulfeda, Annal. vera. Reiske, p. 03.) [The details of 
thi3 insurrection, as given by Ockley, Sale, and Price, add no material • 
circumstances to Gibbon’s concise summary. Segjah is said. to have 
been a Christian, who, when Moseilama refused to ratify his promise 
of -marriage, was deserted by her. followers and retired to MoSsule. 
— Ed.] See this text, which demonstrates a god from' 

the work of. generation, in Abulphnragius (Specimen Hist. Arabum, 
p. 13, and Dynast, p. 103,) and Abulfeda (Annal. p, C3.). 


0 
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thought himself entitled to a stipend of three pieces of 
gold, with the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and 
a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week he distri- 
buted the residue of his own and the public money, first to 
the most worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the 
Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a coarse garment, 
and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his successor, who 
lamented with a modest sigh his own inability to equal such 
an admirable model. Tet the abstinence and humility of 
Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abubeker; his 
food consisted of barley-bread or dates ; his drink was 
water ; he preached in a gown that was torn or tattered in 
twelve places ; and a Persian satrap who paid his homage to 
the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars on the 
steps of the mosch of Medina. Economy is the source of 
liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and pre- 
sent sendees of the faithful. Careless of his own emolu- 
ment, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the 
first and most ample allowance of twenty-five thousand 
drachms or pieces of silver. Five thousand were allotted to 
each of the aged warriors, the relics of the field of Beder ; 
and the last and meanest of the companions of Mahomet 
was distinguished by the annual reward of three thousand 
pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans who 
had fought in the first battles against the Greeks and Per- 
sians ; and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, 
was adapted to the respective merit and seniority of the 
soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and that of his pre- 
decessor, the conquerors of the East were the trusty ser- 
vants of God and the people ; the mass of the public trea- 
sure was consecrated to the expenses of peace and war ;^a 
prudent mixture of justice and bounty maintained the dis- 
cipline of the Saracens, and they united, by a'rare felicity',- 
the dispatch and execution of despotism, with the equal and • 
frugal maxims' of a' republican government. The-, heroic- 
courage of Ali,* the consummate prudence of Moawivah,f 
excited the emulation' of their subjects ; and the talents 


* His reign in Eutychius, p. 343.-. Ehnncin, p. 51. Abulpharagins, 
p. 117. Abulfeda, p. 83. D'Herbelot, p. 89.- • 

f Hia reign.in- Eutychius, p. 34t.-' Elmncin, p. 54. .Abulpharagiur, 
p. 123. Abulfeda. d. 101. CHcfbelot-'p. 580. _ ... 
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maxims of policy were disdained by tbe magnanimity or 
enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. AVifch the same vigour 
and success they invaded the successors of Augustus, and 
those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies at the same 
instant became the prey of an enemy whom they had been 
so long accustomed to despise. In the ten years of the 
administration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obe- 
dience' thirty-six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four 
thousand churches or temples of tbe unbelievers, and edified 
fourteen hundred mosclis for the exercise of the religion 
of Mahomet. One hundred years after his flight from 
Mecca, the arms and the reign of his successors extended, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, over the various and dis- 
tant provinces, which may be comprised under the names of, 
I. Persia ; II. Syria ; Hi. Egypt ; IV. Africa ; and V. Spain. 
Under this general division, 1 shall proceed to unfold these 
memorable transactions; dispatching with brevity the remote 
and less interesting conquests of the East, and reserving a 
fuller narrative for those domestic countries, which had 
been included within the pale of tbe Koman empire. Yet I 
must excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the 
blindness and insufficiency of my guides. The Greeks, so. 
loquacious in controversy, have not been anxious .to cele- - 
brate the triumphs of their enemies.* After a century of 
ignorance, the first annals of the Mussulmans were collected . 
in a great measure from the voice of tradition.t Among 

tory, p. 67 . — Ed.] * For the seventh and eighth centuries, wo 

have scarcely any original evidence of the Byzantine historians, except 
the chronicles of Theophanes (Theophanis Confessoris Clhronographia, 
Gr. et Lat. cum notis Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1055, in folio), and .the 
abridgment of .Nicephoros (Nicephori Patriarchal C. P. Broviarium 
Historicum, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio); who'- .both lived in. tho 
beginning of the ninth century (see Hanckius de ScriptOr. Byzant. 
p. 200 — 246.). Their contemporary Pholius does not seem to he moro 
opulent. After praising the style of Nicephoros, he adds, K«i oXu>c 
w oXXowg ian .r(hi' srpo arrow. airoKpvxroiuvor rjioc rijc i&roniac r rj 
nvyypatpy, and only complains of his extreme brevity. (Phot. Bibliot. 
cod. 06, p. .100.) Some additions may he gleaned from tho moro 
recent histories of Cedrenus and Zonaras of the twelfth century. 

t Tabari, or A1 Tabari, a native of Taborestan, a famous imam of ' 
Bagdad, and the Livy of tho Arabians, finished his general history in 
the year of the Hegira 302 (a.d. 914.). At the request of his friends, 
he reduced a '.work of thirty thousand sheets to a more reasonahlo 
size. -"But- his* Arabic original is known only by the Persian and 
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instruct tlie most learned mufti of the East ; and perhapc 
the Arabs might not find in a single historian, so clear and 
comprehensive a narrative cf their own exploits, as that 
•which -will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant 
Caled, the sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, 
advanced to the bants of. the Euphrates, and reduced tho 
cities of Aiibar * and Bara. "Westward of the ruins of 
Babylon a tribe of sedentary, Arabs had fixed themselves on 
the verge of the desert; and Hira was the seat of a.'race of 
kings who had embraced the Christian religion, and reigned- 
above six hundred years under the shadow of the throne of 
Persia.f The last of the Mondars was defeated and slain 
by Caled ; his son was sent a captive to Medina ; his nobles 
bowed before the successor of the prophet : the people were 
tempted by the example and success of their countrymen ; 
and the caliph accepted as the first-fruits of foreign con- 
quest, an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold. 

For the character of the respectable author, consult his friend The- 
venot. (V oyages du Levant, part- 1, chap. 1.) Hia work is an agree- 
able miscellany, which must gratify every taste; but I never can. 
digest the alphabetical order, and I find him more satisfactory in the 
Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement from the 
papers of MM. Visdelou and Galland (in folio. La Haye, 1779) is of a 
different cast, a medley ot tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

* [Anbar was Perisabor, the first place of importance taken by the 
emperor Julian, in his Persian campaign. See chi, £4, yoh iij. p. 22.- 
— Pd.] ■ 

•(• Pocock will explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabunu 
p. 60. 74), and D’Anville the geography (l’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 125); 
of the dynasty of the Almondars. The English scholar understood 
more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo (Ockley, vol. -ii.- p. 34) ; the 
French geographer is equally at home in every age and every climato 
of the world. [The kingdom of Hira was founded- about A.D, 220, 
and was conquered in 632 ; it existed, therefore, little more than four 
centuries (see note, ch. 42, vol. iv. p. 469). The’ succession, of its 
Almonsara is. -given by Ersch. and Gruber (Sec. 2. Part 8, p. 277)- 
About fifty years after their fall,’ one of their palaces seems to have ■ 
been converted into the mosque of AIL .-’Sir It. K. Porter saw its 
“golden cupola:” only at a distance, the disturbed state of the country 
preventing-hia nearer approach. But the description given to him of its 
internally Sculptured walls, ill covered by a coat of plaster, proves it 
to have'been an -Older building, -’originally used for some -purpose acces- 
cory to the little 'grandeur of the kings of Hira. Travels, iL 327. 405. 
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fhe prince, lie was only fifteen years of age, declined a 
perilous encounter ; the royal standard was delivered into 
the hands of his general Rustam ; and a remnant of thirty 
thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or in opinion, 
to one hundred and twenty thousand subjects, or allies, of 
.the great king. The Moslems, whose numbers were re- 
inforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched their 
camp in the plains of Cadesia :* and their line, though it 
consisted of fewer men, could produce more soldiers than 
the unwieldy host of the infidels. I shall here observe, 
what 1 must often repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was 
not like that of the Greeks and Romans, the effort of a firm 
and compact infantry : theif military force was chiefly 
formed of cavalry and archers ; and the engagement, which 
was often interrupted and often renewed by single combats 
and flying skirmishes, might be protracted without any 
decisive event to the continuance of several days. The 
periods of the battle of Cadesia were distinguished by their 
peculiar appellations. The first, from the well-timed appear- 
ance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, was deno- 
minated the day of succour. The day of concussion might 
express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of the con- 
tending armies, The third, a nocturnal tumult, received 
the whimsical name of the night of larlcing, from the dis- 

[Clinton has shown (F. R. ii. 262) how imperfectly Abulpharagius was 
acquainted with Persian history, and (p. 172) that the era of Yezde- 
gerd determines the accession of that monarch to the year 632. Major 
Price is wrong in fixing it at 635. Sir John Malcolm, in hi 3 History 
of Persia, use 3 the correct date. Scaliger, Petavius, and .others, 
erroneously make the era of Yezdegerd commence from, his'death in 
•652. Ockloy (p. 276, edit- Bohn) says rightly that it begins from tho 
time of his accession ; but the historian of the Saracens was entirely 
misled by his authorities, when he placed the deposition of Arzema, or 
Arzemidocht, in the second year of Omar. This event preceded tho 
death of Mahomet, for Cesra (or according to Eutychius, Pharacorad 
Chosra) was interposed for one month between her and Yezdegerd. 
It was the progress of Mahomet, in his last year, that alarmed tho 
Persians. — E d.] - • . Cadesia, says the N ubian geographer 

(p. 121). is-in margino solitudinis; sixty-one leagues from Bagdad, and 
two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, tom.i. p. 163) reckons fifteen 
■leagues, aud observes, that the place is supplied with dates and water. 
[Mr. Layard, when descending the Tigris, between Samarrah. and 
Bagdad, parsed a place “still called Gadesia or Cadesia, near, which 
the great; battle was fought.” (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 471.) With 
others it has the name of- Kuds 6 ah.- 7 -ED.] 
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Tigris unite in a broad and direct current, which is aptly 
styled the river of the Arabs. In the midway, between the 
junction and the mouth of these famous streams, the new 
settlement was planted on the western bank: the first 
colony was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; but the 
influence of the situation soon reared a flourishing and 
populous capital. The air, though excessively hot, is pure 
and healthy ; the meadows are filled with palm-trees and 
cattle ; and one of the adjacent valleys has been celebrated 
among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. Tinder the 
first caliphs, the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony ex- 
tended over the southern provinces of Persia ; the city has 
been sanctified by the tombs of the companions and mar- 
tyrs ; and the vessels of Europe still frequent the port of 
Bassora, as a convenient station and passage of the Indian 
trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by 
rivers and canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier 
to the victorious cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or 
Madaynp* which had resisted the battering-rams of the 
Homans, would not have yielded to the darts of the Sara- 
cens. But the flying Persians were overcome by the belief, 
that the last day of their religion and empire was at hand : 
the strongest posts were abandoned by treachery or 
cowardice; and the king, with a part of his family, and.- 
treasures, escaped to Holwan at the foot of the Median 
hills. In the third month after the battle, Said, the lieu- 
tenant of Omar, passed the Tigris without opposition ; the 
capital was taken by assault; and the disorderly resistance 
of the people gave a keener edge to the sahres of the Mos- 
lems, who shouted with religious transport, “This is the 
white palace of Chosroes, this is the promise' of the apostle 
of God ! ” The naked robbers of the desert were suddenly ■- 
enriched beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. 
Each chamber revealed a new treasure secrete'd with art, or 
ostentatiously displayed ; the gold and silver,, the , various 
wardrobes and precious furniture, surpassed (says. Abul- 
feda) the- estimate .of fancy or numbers ; and another his- • 
torian defines the untold arid almost infinite mass/by the 

•* [“Ctesiphon and Seleucia received from the Arabs tbenemeof 
A 1 Madam, or the twin citica,” ’Bayard, N. and B. p. 571 .— Ed, 
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The sack of Ctesiplion was followed by its desertion and 
gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation 
of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to remove 
the seat of government to the western side of the Eu- 
phrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the 
Assyrian cities has been easy and rapid; the country is 
destitute of stone and timber, and the most solid struc- 
tures* are composed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined 
by a cement of the native bitumen. The name of Cufa f 
describes a habitation of reeds and earth ; but the import- 
ance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, 
wealth, and spirit, of a colony of veterans ; and their licen- 
tiousness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, who were 
apprehensive of pro voicing the revolt of a hundred thousand 
sworda “ Ye men of Cufa,” said Ali, who solicited their 
aid, “ you have been always conspicuous by your valour. 
You conquered the Persian king, and scattered his forces, 
till you had taken possession of his inheritance.” This 
mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of Jalula and 
Nehavend. After the loss of the former, Yezdegerd. fled 
from Holwan, and concealed his shame and despair in. the 
mountains of Earsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended 
with his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the 
nation survived that of the monarch ; among the hills to the 
south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty 
thousand Persians made a third and final stand -for their • 
religion and country ; and the decisive battle of Nehavend 

prophecy. * The most considerable ruins of Assyria are 

the tower of Belus at Babylon, and the hall of Chosroe3 at Ctesiplion : . 
they have been visited by that vain and curious traveller, Pietro della* 
Valle (tom. i. p. 713 - 718. 731—735). [The buildings of Assyria were 
more substantial. Their remains have been attentively explored by 
Sir It. It Porter and Mr. Layard. The foundations or terraces were 
cemented with bitumen, to resist the effects of the humid soil, and many • 
of them remain firm to tho present day. The bitumen pitsof If, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, exist still at Hit or Heat, four days north-west of 
Bagdad. Some of the bricks were hardened by the heat -of the sun, 
others baked in large furnaces. In many of the superstructures they 
were fastened together by rivets of iron, with layers of reeds between 
them. This explains what is said of Cufa, for which city the materials 
were chiefly supplied by the ruins of Babylon, mid theso bricks, made 
from tho clay of the country, were the “earth" that was used. —E d.] 

+ Consult : tho Article of Coufah in the Biblicthcque of D'llcrbelot 
(p, 277, 278), and the Bccond volume-pf .OcUey’s. History, panic i lark/ 
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le fled vritli accelerated haste over the desert of Kirman, 
tnplurcd the aid of the warlike Segestans, and sought an 
nimble refuge on the verge of the Turkish and Chinese 
)0wer. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue; the 
\ rabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous 
memy ; and the caliph Othman promised the government 
if Chorasan to the first general who should enter that large 
ind populous country, the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. 
fhe condition was accepted ; the prize was deserved ; th? 
itandard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of Herat, 
\Ierou, and Balch ; and the successful leader neither halted 
lor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters 
if the Oxus. In the public anarchy, the independent 
jovemors of the cities and castles obtained their separate 
iapitulations ; the terms were granted or imposed by the 
isteem, the prudence, or the compassion of the victors; 
tud a simple profession of faith established the distinction 
letween a brother and a slave. After a noble defence, 
larmozan, the prince or satrap of Aliwaz and Susa, was 
impelled to surrender his person and his state to the 
liscretion of the caliph ; and their interview exhibits a 
lortrait of the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by 
he command, of Omar, the gay Barbarian was despoiled of 
lis silken robes embroidered with gold, and of his tiara 
ledecked with rubies and emeralds. “ Are you now sOn- 
ible,” said the conqueror to his naked captive, “ are you 
low sensible of the judgment of God, and of the different 
ewards of infidelity and obedience ?” — “ Alas !” replied Har- 
nozan, “ I feel them too deeply. In the days of our 
ommon ignorance, we fought with the weapons of the- 
lesh, and my nation was superior. God was then neuter : 
ince he has espoused your quarrel, you. have subverted our 
dngdom and religion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue 
he Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered 
ome apprehension lest he should be killed whilst he was 
Irinkiiig a cup of water. “Be of good "courage,” said the 

aagnificent ruins of this great city have S'* eon since more accurately 
[escribed by Professor Heeren in his Historical Researches, (Asia, 
•ol. ii. pp. 91 — 154, Bohn's ed.), and by Porter (Travels, vol. ii. p. 527 
—680). They are now called by the people of the neighbourhood 
Packt-i-Jemshecd, the Throne of Jems heed, its traditional founder. 
-Ed.] 
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the first of the dynasty of the Tang, may he justly com- 
pared with the Antonines of Rome : his people enjoyed the 
blessings of prosperity and peace; and his dominion was ac- 
knowledged by forty-four hordes ofthe barbarians of Tartary. 
His last garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a 
frequent intercourse with their neighbours of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had introduced into 
China the astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might be 
alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of 
the Arabs. The influence and perhaps the supplies of 
•China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the 
worshippers of fire; and he returned with an army of 
Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fathers. The 
fortunate Moslems, without unsheathing their swords, were 
the spectators of his ruin and death. The grandson of 
Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, msulted by the 
seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, 
and pursued by his barbarian allies. He reached the banks 
of a river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant ' 
passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal 
distress, the rustic replied, that four drachms of silver were . 
the daily profit of his mill, and that he would not suspend . 
his work unless the loss were repaid. In this moment of 
hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian kings wn3 
overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry in the 
nineteenth year of bis unhappy reign.* His son Piruz, an 
humble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station 
of captain of his guards ; and the Magian worship was long 

* I have endeavoured to harmonize the various narratives of 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 37), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 110), 
Abulfcda (AnnaL p. 74. 79), and D'Herbclot (p. '485). .The end of 
Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate, but obscure. [According to the 
Persian historians, Yezdegerd was assassinated;' and the victorious- 
Moslem allowed his dead body to be honourably deposited a'mong the 
tombs of his ancestors at Persepolis. Porter's Travels, ii. f. 45. 
Yezdegerd. according to Malcolm, protracted' 'a wretched existence for 
several yeara after the battle of KehaVend. He died in the year of 
the Hegira 31, which began Aug. 23, ad. C51, and his. death is there- 
fore generally placed in that year of our era (Ockley, p. 277). Oliuton 
(F. It. ii. 203) more correctly places it in ad. 052, which included 
nearly eight out of the twelve Arabian months. He, therefore; says 
"the house of Sas=an reigned in lran for nineteen generations or 420 
years," that is from the rise of Artaxerxes in 220, to the death of Yez- 
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•was imposed on tbe infidels; their idols were burnt or 
broken ; the Mussulman chief pronounced a sermon in the 
new mosch of Carizme ; after several battles, the Turkish 
hordes were driven back to the desert ; and the emperors 
of China solicited the friendship of the victorious Arabs. 
To their industry, the prosperity of the province, the 
Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a great measure be 
ascribed; but the advantages of the soil and climate had 
been understood and cultivated since the reign of the 
Macedonian kings. Before the invasion of the Saracens, 
Carizme, Boehara, and Samarcand, were rich and populous 
under the yoke of the shepherds of the north. These cities 
were surrounded with a double wall ; and the exterior 
fortification, of a larger circumference, enclosed the fields 
and gardens of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of 
India and Europe were supplied by the diligence of the 
Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable art of transform- 
ing linen into paper, has been diffused from the manu- 
facture of Samarcand over the "Western world.* 

II. Kb sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith 
and government, than he dispatched a circular letter to the 
Arabian tribes. “In the name of the most merciful God," 
to the rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, 
and the mercy and blessing of God be upon you. 1 praise 
the most high God, and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. 
This is to acquaint you, that I intend to send- the. true 
believers into Syria t to take it out of the hands of the 

Saracen, p. 84), D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Catbah, Samarcand, Valid), 
and De Gnigne3 (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59). 

* A curidus description of Samarcand.is inserted in the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 208, &c. - The librarian Casiri (t.ou». ii.;9)- 
relates, from credible testimony, that paper wis first imported from 
China to Samarcand,. An. 30, and invented, or rather introduced at. 
Mecca, a.h. 88. The Eseurial library contains paper MSS. as old 
os the fourth or fifth century .of the Hegira. 

+ A separate history of the conquest of Syri.vbas been composed 
by A1 Wakidi, cadi of. Bagdad, who was born a.d. 7-1 S, and died. 
a.d. 822 ; he likewise wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, &c. 
Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the. Arabians, A1 Wakidi 
has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales and 
traditions afford an artless picture of the men and the times. Yet bis 
narrative is too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till some-, 
thing -bettor shall be found, his learned and spirited interpreter 
(Ockley, in his History of the Saracens, voL i p. 21 — 34 2)/ will not 
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their monasteries ;* and you will find another sort of people 
that belong to the synagogue of Satan, who have shaven 
crowns ;t be sure you cleave their skulls, and give them no 
quarter till they either turn Mahometans, or pay tribute.” 

411 profane or frivolous conversation ; all dangerous recol- 
lection of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among 
the Arabs ; in the tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion 
were assiduously practised; and the intervals of action 
were employed in prayer, meditation, and the study of the 
Koran. The abuse, or even the use of wine, was chastised • 
by fourscore strokes on the soles of the feet, and in the 
fervour of their primitive zeal, many secret sinners revealed 
their fault, and solicited their punishment. After some 
hesitation the command of the Syrian army was delegated to 
AbuObeidah,one of the fugitives of Mecca and companions of 
Mahomet ; whose zeal and devotion were assuaged, without 
being abated, by the singular mildness and benevolence of 
his temper. But in all the emergencies of war, the soldiers 
demanded the superior genius of Caled ; and whoever might ■ 
be the choice of the prince, the stcord of God was both' in', 
fact and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He 
obeyed without reluctance ; he was consulted without jea- . 
lousy ; and such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the 
times, that Caled professed his readiness to serve under the 
banner of the faith, though it were in the hands of -a. child 
or an enemy. Glory, and riches, and dominion, were’ indeed - 
promised to the victorious Mussulman ; but lie was care- .. 
fully instructed, that if the goods of this life. were his only 
incitement, they likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands . 
to the eastward of the Jordan, - had beep decorated’, bf ~- 

* Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw (Rechercbcs our les 
Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 192, edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedoweens 
ns the implacable enemies of the Christian monies. For my. 'own part, 

I am more inclined to suspect the avarice- of- the Arabian robbers, 
nnd the prejudices of the German philosopher. . - . . 

t Even in the seventh century, the monks were -generally laymen; 
they wore their hair long and dishevelled, and shaved their heads 
when they were ordaiued priests. -The circular tonsure wjts sacred 
and mysterious: it was -the crown of thorns; but it was likewise, a 
. royal diadem, and every priest was a king, &c. (Thoraassin, Discipline ' . 
de l'Eglise. tom. i. p. 721 — 758, especially p. 737, 73S.) , > . 
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and the morning prayer was recited by Caled before they 
mounted on horseback. Confident in their strength, the 
people of Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces 
into the plain, and swore to die in the defence of their 
religion. But a religion of peace was incapable of with- 
standing the fanatic cry of “ Fight, fight ! Paradise, para- 
dise!” that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens; arid 
the uproar of the town, the ringing of bells,* and the 
exclamations of the priests and monks, increased the dismay 
and disorder of the Christians. With the loss of two 
hundred and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of 
the field; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of 
human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and 
consecrated banners. The governor Bomanus had recom- 
mended an early submission ; despised by the people, and 

tom. iv.). * The hells rang / Ockley, vol. L p. 38. Yet 

I much doubt whether this expression can bo justified by the text of 
A1 Wiikidi, or the practice of the times. Ad Grsecos, sayB the learned 
Ducange (Glossar. med. et infim. Graxcitat. tom. i p. 774), campanarum 
usus eerius transit et etiamnum rai-issimus est. The oldest example 
which he can find in the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040 ; but 
the Venetians pretend that they introduced bells at Constantinople in 
the ninth century. [The bells of Zachariah (xiv. 20) are a doubtful 
version; but they were certainly known in the East at a very early 
period. Mr. Lavard not only found them represented in aculpture3 at 
Birs Nimroud (Nineveh and its Remains, ii. p. 2S. 358), but afterwards , ' 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 177) discovered the bells themselves, which 
are now in the British Museum. They were certainly, not unknown jto * 
the Greeks. Pliny, describing the “tintinnabula” on Porsena’a 
pei'haps fabulous tomb at Olusium (H. N. 36. 19), l'efers to the brazen 
vessel, raised on a lofty column, at Dodona, and which, when struck . 
by a rod, rang aonorously. The Awih eraior Xn.Wtror (Dodonrcan 
brass) of the Greeks, was in fact a bell. In the Encyclopddie.Mdtho- 
dique (tom. i. p. 709) ive find that the people were thus summoned to 
the temple of Proserpine at the hour of sacrifice, and the rites of 
Cybele accompanied by the same sound. Ducange in his Latin Glos- 
sary (tom. ii. p. 94) states, that the ancient Latins and .Greeks had 
long been acquainted with the ‘use of bells, “ priscis Latinis 
Gracisque longe antea notus." But he afterwards adds (p. 95), “ in - 
ccdesia Orientali px-orsus ignotus.” Bells were introduced' into the • 
church by Paulinus, of Nbla in Campania, about a. d. 410, whence tbp 
name of Campana. The Greeks may have been slow to use for 
religious purposes what had been associated with the ceremonies of 
idolatry. Yet in the capitulation of Jerusalem, in a.d. 637, the twelfth 
article stipulated that the Christians “shall not ring, but only toll, 
their bells.” Ockley, p. 212, edit. Bohn. -■ See also at p. 133 of Ockley 
nnd-p. 32 of this voiunxe, “the gxcat bell of Damascus." — E d.] 
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' degraded from Ms office, lie still retained the desire and 
opportunity of revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he in- 
formed the enemy ot a subterraneous passage from his 
house under the wall of the city; the son of the caliph, 
with a hundred volunteers, was committed to the faith of 
. this new ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy 
entrance to their companions. After Caled had imposed 
the terms of" ‘servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert 
avowed in the assembly of the people his meritorious 
treason. “I renounce your society,” said Romanus, “both 
in this world, and the’ world to come. And I deny him 
that was crucified, and whosoever worships him. And I 
choose God for my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my 
temple, the Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for 
my prophet ; who was sent to lead us into the right way, 
and to exalt the true religion in spite of those who join 
partners with God.” 

. The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Da- 
mascus,* encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient 
capital of Syria.f At some distance from the walls, they 
encamped among the groves and fountains of that delicious 
territory,! and the usual option of the Mahometan faith, 
of tribute or of war, was proposed to the resolute citizens, 

* Damascus is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. 
Kub. p. 116, 117), and bis translator, Sionita (Appendix, c. 4), Abul- 
‘ feda (Tabula -Syria;, p. 100), Schultens (Index, Geograpb. ad Tit. 
Saladin), D'Herbelot ' (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291), Thevenofc, "Voyage 
du Levant (part 1, p. 6SS — 69S), Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, p. 122—130), and Pocock (Description of the East, vol. iL 
p. 117 — -127). [Among recent works relating to Damascus may be 
named Damascus and Palmyra, by Chas, G. Addison. 2 vols. Svo. 
•Lund. 1S3 S.— Ed.J T Nobilissima civitas, says Justin. Aceord- 

inn-to ibe Oriental traditions, it was older than Abrabamor Semiramis. 
‘Joseph. Antiq. Jud. L 1, c. 6. 7, p. 24. 29. edit._Barercamp. Justin. 
36. 2. J 'Ecu yao, oi/sai, n)v Stag truXtv dXij 9ug, rat rov 

-ijr 'Et'dag arraGpg 6<pOaXp6y' n)i' itpay cal fieyiorijv Ao/tt/ctor 
Xtyt o’ rote rt BXXaig cvp-acri diov itotav cttXXa, tot t-ctov fuyiBn, 
rtii antin' cvcaifiia, tat v;;ywi' ayXaip, r a! TzorapiXv jrXi/ttti, cat ytjp 
tvQoaip. vtcuxjov, &a Julian, episk 24, p. 392. These splendid 
"epithets are occasioned by the figs of Damascus, of which the author 
sends a hundred to his friend Serapion ; and this rhetorical theme is 
inserted by Petavius, Spanheim, Ac. (p. 390 — 396) among the genuine 
epistles of Julian. How could they ^overlook ..that the writer -is an 
tnfaabiiant of Damascus (he thrice harms, that this peculiar fig grow* 
only wop’ nftv), a city which Julian never entered or approached! 
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who had been lately strengthened by a reinforcement of 
five thousand Greeks, In the dcc’.ine as in the infancy of 
the military art, a hostile defiance was frequently offered 
and accepted by the generals themselves :* many a lance 
was shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal 
prowess of Caled was signalized in the first sally of the - 
besieged. After an obstinate combat, he had overthrown 
and made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and 
worthy antagonist. He instantly mounted a fresh horse, 
the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards 
to the front of the battle. “ Depose yourself for a mo- 
ment,” said his friend Derar, “and permit me to supply 
your place : you are fatigued with fighting with this dog.” — 
“ 0 Derar,” replied the indefatigable Saracen, “ we shall rest 
in the world to come. He that labours to-day shall rest 
to-morrow.” With the same unabated ardour, Caled 
answered, encountered, and vanquished a second champion ; 
and the heads of his two captives, who refused to abandon 
their religion, were indignantly hurled into the midst of 
the city. The event of some general and partial actions 
reduced the Damascenes to a closer defence; but a mes- 
senger whom they dropped from the walls, returned with 
the promise of speedy and powerful succour, . and their 
tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence to the camp- of 
the Arabs. After some debate, it was resolved by the 
generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege 'of Da- ' 
mascus, till they had given battle to the forces cif the 
emperor. In the retreat, Caled would have chosen tlm 
more perilous station of the rear-guard; Immodestly, yielded 
to the wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of danger 
he flew to the rescue of his companion, who- was ruddy 
pressed by a sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand 
foot, and few among the Christians could relate at Da- 
mascus the circumstances of their defeat. The importance 
of the contest required the junction of the Saracens who 
were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and Palestine ; and 
I shall transcribe one of the circular mandates which was 
addressed to Arorou, the future conqueror of Egypt. “ In 


* Voltaire, who /casts a keeo-'and lively glance over the surface of' 
history, has /been Struck with "the resemblance of the first Moslems 
end. the heroes of tlie'IUad ; the eiego of Troy .and that of iJamascii 
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these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might he indiffer- 
ently styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : Syrians, 
from the place of their birth or warfare ; Greeks , from the 
religion and language of their sovereign ; and Homans, from 
the proud appellation which was still profaned by the suc- 
cessors of Constantine. On the plain of Aiznadin as Werdan 
rode on a white mule decorated with gold chains, and sur- 
rounded with ensigns and standards, he was surprised by the 
near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, who had under- 
taken to view the state of the enemy. The adventurous 
valour of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, 
by the enthusiasm of his age and country. The hatred of 
the Christians, the love of spoil, and the contempt of danger, 
were the ruling passions of the audacious Saracen ; and- the 
prospect of instant death could never shake his religious- 
confidence, or ruffle the calmness of his resolution, or even 
suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. 
In the most hopeless enterprises, he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate : after innumerable hazards, after being thrice 
a prisoner in the hands of the infidels, he still survived to 
relate the achievements, and to enjoy the rewards, of the 
Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his single lance main- 
tained a flying fight against thirty Romans, who' were de- 
tached by Werdan ; and after killing or unhorsing seventeen 
of their number, Derar returned in safety to his applauding 
brethren. When his rashness was mildly censured by the 
general, he excused himself with the simplicity of a soldier. 
“Nay,” said Derar, “I did not begin first: but they came 
out to take me, and I was afraid that God should see me 
turn my back: and indeed-I fought in good earliest, and 
without doubt God assisted me against them ; and had T 
not been apprehensive. of disobeying your orders, I should 
not have come away as I did ; and I perceive already that 
they will fall into, our hands.” In the presence of both 
armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the ranks with a 
liberal offer of peace ; and the departure of the Saracens 
would have been purchased by a gift to each soldier of a 
turban, a robe, and a piece of gold ; ten robes, and a hundred 


630, precedes the siege of Damascus, which was taken in Aug. 034. 
Both are placed hy him in 635. The battle of Aiznadin he entirely 
omits. — Ed.] • . 
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pieces to tlieir leader; one hundred robes, and a thousand 
pieces to the caliph. A smile of indignation expressed the 
refusal of Caled. “ Xe Christian dogs, you know your op- 
tion: the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. "We are a 
people whose delight is in war, rather than in peace ; and 
xve despise your pitiful alms; since we shall speedily he 
masters of your wealth, your families, and your persons.” 
Notwithstanding this apparent disdain, he was deeply con- 
scious of the public danger : those who had been in Persia, 
and had seen the armies of Chosroes, confessed that they 
never beheld a more formidable array. From the superiority 
of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of 
courage. “ You see before you,” said he, “ the united force 
of the Bomans : you cannot hope to escape, but you may 
couquer Syria in a single day. The event depends on your 
discipline and patience. Beserve yourselves till the evening. 
It -was in the evening that the prophet was accustomed to 
vanquish.” During two successive engagements, his tem- 
perate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, and the 
murmurs of his troops. At length, when the spirits and 
quivers of the adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled 
gave the signal of onset and victory. The remains of the 
imperial army fled to Antioch, or Ciesarea, or Damascus : and 
the death of four hundred and seventy Moslems was com- 
pensated by the opinion that they had sent to hell above 
fifty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was inestimable; 
many banners and crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, 
silver and gold chains, and innumerable suits of the richest 
armour and apparel. The general distribution was post- 
poned till Damascus should be taken; but "the seasonable 
supply of arms became the instrument of new victories. 
The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the throne of 
the caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or most hos- 
tile to the prophet’s mission, were eager and importunate 
to share the harvest vf Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the 6peed 
of grief and terror; and the inhabitants beheld from their 
walls the return of the heroes of Aizuadin. Amrou led the 
van at- the bead of nine thousand horse : the bands of the 
Saracens succeeded each other in formidable review ; and 
the rear was closed by Caled in person, with the standard 
of the black eagle. To. the activity of Derar he intrusted 
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the commission of patrolling round the city with two thou- 
sand horse, of scouring the plain, and of intercepting all 
succour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs 
were fired in their respective stations before the seven gates 
of Damascus ; and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour 
and confidence.* The art, the labour, the military engines 
of the Greeks and Homans, are seldom to be found in the 
simple, though successful, operations of the Saracens : it 
was sufficient for them to invest a city with arms, rather 
than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to 
attempt a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress 
of famine and discontent. Damascus would have acqui- 
esced in the trial of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory 
sentence between the emperor and the caliph ; her courage 
was rekindled by the example and authority of Thomas, a 
noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the alliance 
of Heraelius.f The tumult and illumination of the night 
proclaimed the design of the morning sally ; and the Chris- 
tian hero, who affected to despise the enthusiasm of the 
Arabs, employed the resource of a similar superstition. At 
the principal gate, in the sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix 
was erected; the bishop, with his clergy, accompanied the. 
march, and laid the volume of the New Testament before 
the image of Jesus ; and the contending parties were scan-' 
dalized or edified by a prayer, that the son of God would 
defend his* servants and vindicate his truth. The battle 
raged with incessant fury ; aud the dexterity of Thomas, J 
an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, 
till their death was revenged by a female heroine. The wile 
of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, . embraced 
her expiring husband. Happy,” said she) “ happy art thou, 

* [Professor Smyth earn, “The siego of Damascus 13 related by 
Ockley, illuminated by Gibbon, dramatized by Hughes; it may. there- 
fore, exercise the philosophy, the taste, and the imagination of a 
discerning reader. “Lecture iii. p. G9 . — Ed.] 

•f Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe, that Thomas was the son- 
in-law of the emperor. We know the children of Heraclms by his two 
wives; and his auguit daughter would not have married in. exile at 
Damascus. (See Ducange, Earn. Byzantin. p. 118, 119.) Had he been 
less religious, I might only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 

X A1 Wakidi (Ockley, p. 101) sayB “ with poisoned arrows but this 
savage invention is so rOpbgnant to the practice of the Greeks and 
Romans, that X must suspect, on this occasion; the malevolent credulity 
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the provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted; and the 
bravest of their chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of 
necessity. In the occurrences of peace and war, they had ■ 
been taught to dread the fierceness of Caled, and to revere 
the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of midnight, 
one hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people were 
introduced to the tent of that venerable commander. He 
received and dismissed them with courtesy. They returned , 
with a written agreement, on the faith of a companion ' of . * 
Mahomet, that all hostilities should cease ; that the robin- ’• . 
tary emigrants might depart in safety, with as much as they. _ . 
could carry away of their effects ; and that the tributary, 
subjects of the caliph should enjoy their lands and houses,, • 
■with the use and possession of seven churches/ On these ’ 
terms, the most respectable hostages, and the gate nearest 
to his camp, were delivered into his hands : his Goldiers 
imitated the moderation of their chief ; and he enjoyed the 
submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued from 
destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite quarter of . 
the city was betrayed and taken by assault. A party of- a 
hundred Arabs had opened the Eastern gate to. a more* -, 
inexorable foe. “No quarter,” cried the rapacious and san- 
guinary Caled, “no quarter to the enemies of the Lon].” 

His trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian blood 
was poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached ' 
the church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked-- by . 
the peaceful aspect of his companions ; their swords were iu 
the scabbard, and they were surrounded by a multitude of 
priests and monies. Abu Obeidah saluted the general; 

“ God,” said he, “has delivered the city into my hands, by 
way of surrender, and has saved the believers the trouble of 
fighting.” — “And am I not,” replied the indignant Caled, 
“am I not the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful ?. 
Have I not taken the city by storm ? The unbelievers shall - 
perish by the sword. Ball on.” The hungry and cruel 
Arabs would have obeyed the welcome' command ; and Da- 
mascus uas lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not 

till the last seventy days of the siege, ' jOckleyV words are (p, 13S), ■ 

" Ahubcter the caliph died the same day that Damascus was taken, 
which was on Friday, the 23rd Aug., A.D. G3ti” This also is altered to ’ 
Jftooday by. Clinton. F. It ii. 173 .; — Ed.] . 
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of Jonas,* was betrothed to a wealthy maiden; but he; 
parents delayed the consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man whom she 
had chosen. They corrupted the nightly watchman of the 
gate Keisan ; the lover, who led the way, was encompassed 
by a squadron of Arabs ; but his exclamation in the Greek 
tongue, — “The bird is taken,” admonished his mistress to 
hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and of death, 
the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God, and 
his apostle Mahomet ; and continued, till the season of 
his martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave and sincere 
Mussulman. When the city was taken, he flew to the mo- 
nastery where Eudocia had taken refuge ; but the lover was ■ 
forgotten ; the apostate was scorned, she preferred her reli- 
gion to her country; and the justice of Caled, though deaf 
to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female inha- 
bitant of Damascus. Four days was the General confined 
to the city by the obligation of the treaty, and the urgent 
cares of his new conquest. His appetite for blood and 
rapine would have been extinguished by the hopeless com- 
putation of time and distance ; but he listened to the impor-_ 
tunities of Jonas, who assured him that the weary fugitives 
might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand 
horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook 
the pursuit. They halted only for the moments of .prayer ; • 
and their guide had a perfect knowledge of the country. For 
a long way the footsteps of the Damascenes were plain and . 
conspicuous : they vanished on a sudden ; but the Saracens, 
were comforted by the assurance that the caravan had turned 
aside into the mountains, and must speedily fall into their 
hands. In traversing the ridges of the Libanus, they en- , 
dured intolerable hardships, and the sinking spirits of the • 

* On the fate of these lovers, whom he name3 Phocyas anti Eudocia, 
Mr. Hughes has built the Siege of' Damascus, one of our most popular 
tragedies, and which possesses the rare merit of blending nature abd 
history, the manners of the time3 and the feelings of the heart.. The 
foolish delicacy of the players compelled him to soften the.guilt of the 
hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead' of a base ronegndo, 
Phocyas serves the Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting 
their pursuit, he flics to the succour of his countrymen, and, after 
ki'ling Caled and Dorar, is himselfiportatly wounded, and expires in 
the presence of Eudocia; who professes, her resolution to take the veil 
at Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe 1 , 
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veteran fanatics were supported and cheered bv the uncon- 
querable ardonr of a lover. Prom a peasant of toe country, 
they vrere informed that tbe emperor had sent orders to tae 
colony of exiles, to pursue without delay the road of the 
sea-coast, and of Constantinople : apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch might he discouraged 
by the sight and the story of the-ir sufferings. The Saracens 
vrere conducted through the territories of Gabala* and 
Laodicea, at a cautions distance from the walls of the cities ; 
the rain was incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Homan army; and Caled, ever 
anxious for the safety of his brethren, whispered an ominous 
dream in the ear of his companion. "With the dawn of day, 
the prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a 
pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short in- 
terval of repose and prayer, Caled divided his cavalrr into 
four squadrons, committing the Srst to his* faithful Derar, 
and reserving the last for himself. They successively rushed 
on the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently provided with 
arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Px- 
: cept a captive who was pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs 
enjoyed the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of 
either sex escaped the edge of their scymetars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a 
royal wardrobe 'of three hundred load of silk might c-loihe 
an army of naked Barbarians. In the tumult of the battle, 
Jonas sought "and found the object of his pursuit: but her 
resentment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy : and 
as Eudotna struggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a 
* dag ger to her heart. Another female, the widow of Thomas, 
and'the real or supposed daughter of Heraclius, was spared 
and released without a ransom : but the generosity of Caled 
was the effect of his contempt: and the haughty Saracen 
insulted, by a message of defiance, the throne of the Cssars. 
Caled had ’penetrated above a hundred and fifty miles into 

_ * The ioTrzs of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs passed, fS 
fcdsi in a state of decay. (EaondreU, p. 11, 12. Focock, rot E p. 13.) 
Ead not the Christians been overtaken, they must bare crossed the 
Orontes on some bridge is tbe siiteen miles bet— esn Antioch and tbs 
sea, and might have rejoined the high road of Constantinople at Alex- 
andria. The itineraries Trill renressnt the’ directions and distances 
(p.J.46, 11S. SSL, 5S2, edit. Wefisdicg). 
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the heart of the Koman province : he returned to Damascus 
with the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of 
Omar, the sword oj God was removed from the command j 
but the caliph, who blamed the rashness, was compelled to 
applaud the vigour and conduct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will 
equally display their avidity and their contempt for the 
riches of the present world. They were informed that the 
produce and manufactures of the country were annually 
collected in the fair of Abyla,* about thirty miles from the 
city ; that the cell of a devout hermit was visited at the same 
time by a multitude of pilgrims; and that the festival of 
trade and superstition would be ennobled by the nuptials of 
the daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the son 
of Jaaf'ar, a glorious and holy martyr, undertook, with a 
banner of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable com- 
mission of despoiling the infidels. As he approached the 
fair of Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the mighty 
concourse of .Tews and Christians, Greeks and Armenians, 
of natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to the number 
of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand horse that 
attended the person of the bride. The Saracens paused. 
“Eor my own part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare not go back ; 
our foes are many, our danger is great, but our reward is 
splendid and secure, either in this life or in the life to come. 
Let every man, according to his inclination, advance "or 
retire.” Not a Mussulman deserted his standard. “ Lead 
the way,” said Abdallah to his Christian guide, “ and you 
shall see what the companions of the prophet can perform” t 
They charged in five squadrons; but after the first advan- 
tage of the surprise, they were encompassed and almost 
overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies ; and their 
valiant baud is fancifully compared to a white spot in the 
skin of a black camel.i About the hour of suuset, when 

* Dair Abil Kodos. After retrenching the last word, the epithet 
holy, I discovered tho Abiln of Lysanias between Damascus aird„ 
Heliopolis: the name (Abil signifies a vineyard) concurs with tho 
situation to justify my conjecture (Itehuid.- Palestin. tom. i. p. 317; 
tom. ii. p. 525. 527). [Ockley (p. 103) translates Dair Abi'l Kodns, 
“ The Monastery of the Holy Father.”— E d.] . , . 

+ I am holder'tliari Mr. Ocklcy (vol. i. p. itJt), who. dares not insert 
this figurative expression in the text, thougli.ke'’observes in a marginal 
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of the sea and mountains, by tbe plenty of wood and water; 
and the produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, and 
encourages the propagation, of men and animals. From 
the age of David to that of Heraclius, the country was over- 
spread with ancient and flourishing cities : the inhabitants 
were numerous and wealthy; and, after the slow ravage of 
despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities of 
the Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward the 
rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain of ten days’ journey, 
from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the 
western side, by the winding course of "the Orontes. The . 
hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from north 
to south, between the Orontes and the Mediterranean, and 
the epithet of hollow (C'celesyria) was applied to a long -and- 
fruitful valley, which is confined in the same direction by 
the two ridges of snowy mountains. 4 ' Among the cities 
which are enumerated by Greek and Oriental names in the 
geography and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa 
or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis . 
of the plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. Under 
the last of the Caasars, they were strong and populous ; the 
turrets glittered from afar; an ample space was covered 
with public and private buildings; and the citizens were 
illustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride; by their 
riches, or at least by their luxury. In the days of Paganism, ’ 
both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun; but the decline of their superstition and 
splendour has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. 
Not a vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, which was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of mount Libanus, t 

tion of the world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eusta- 
thius, who paid the Eame compliment to Homer and Dionysius. 
^Fabric. Bibliot. Grscc. L 4, c. 2, tom. iii. p. 21, &c.) _ . 

* The topography of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is excellently 
described by the learning and sense of Eeland. (Palestin. tom. 
p. 311—326.) • 

•(- Emesa: fastigia celsa renident. 

Kam diffusa solo latus explicat; ac subit auras 
Turribus in coclum nitentibus : incola clari3 
Cor studiis acuit .... 

Denique flammicomo deyoti pectora soli 

Yitarn agitant. Libanus' frondosa cactimina turget, 

Et tameu. his certant celsi fastigia templi. 
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were faithfully observed; and the lieutenant of the caliph, 
who had promised not to enter the walls of the captive 
Baalbec, remained tranquil and immoveable in his tent till 
the jarring factions solicited the interposition of a foreign 
master. The conquest of the plain and valley of Syria was 
achieved in less than two years. Yet the commander of the 
faithful reproved the slowness of their progress, and the. 
Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of rage and 
repentence, called aloud on their chiefs to lead them forth 
to fight the battles of the Lord. In a recent action, under • • 
the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, 
was heard aloud to exclaim — “ Methinks I see the black-eyed _ • • 
girls looking upon me; one of whom, should she appear in* 
this world, all mankind would die for love of her. And- I . 
see in the hand of one of them, a handkerchief of green silk, 
and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me, and calls ' - . '• 
out, ‘ Come hither quickly, for 1 love thee.’ ” With these : ‘ 
words, charging the Christians, he made havoc wherever • 
he went, till observed at length by the governor of Hems, 
he was struck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers •. 
of their valour and enthusiasm against the forces of th«5 em- 
peror, who was taught by repeated losses, that the rovers of .- 
the desert had undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a 
regular and permanent conquest. Prom the provinces of 
Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were trans-. • •’ 
ported by sea and land to Antioch and Crcsarea: the light 
troops of the army consisted of sixty thousand Christian • 
Arabs of the tribes of Gassau. Under the banner of Jnbalah,- ' . • 
the last of their princes, they marched in the van ;■ and it 
was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the most effectual. Heraclius with- 
held his person from the dangers of the field j but his pre- 
sumption, or perhaps his despondency, -suggested -a percmn- 
tory order, that the fate of the province and the wlir should 
be decided by a single battle. The Syrians were attached 
to the standard of Home and of the, cross; but the noble, 
the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the injustice • - 
and cruelty of a liceutious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
jects, and despised them as strangers and aliens.* A report 

* I have, rc'nrl Fftmewliere in Tacitus, or Grolius, Subjectos babent 
tariqunm euos, vile3 tanquam alien os. Some Greek officers ravishoi 
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of those mighty preparations was conveyed to the Saracens 
in their camp of Ernesa ; and the chiefs though resolved to 
fight, assembled a council: the faith of Abu Obeidah would 
ha\e expected on the same spot the glory of martyrdom; 
the wisdom of paled advised an honourable retreat to the 
skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await the 
succours of their friends, and the attack of the unbelievers. 
A speedy _ messenger soon returned from the throne of 
Medina, with the blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of 
the widows of the prophet, and a reinforcement of eight 
thousand Moslems. In their way they overturned a detach- 
ment of Greeks, and when they joined at Yermuk the camp 
of their brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence, that 
Caled had already defeated and scattered the Christian 
Arabs of the tribe of G-nssan. In the neighbourhood of 
Bosra, the springs of mount Hermon descend in a torrent 
to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities ; and the Hieromax, 
a name which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost after a 
short course in the lake of Tiberias.* The banks of this 
obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody en- 
counter. On this momentous occasion, the public voice, and 
the modesty of Abu Obeidah, restored the command to the 
most deserving of the Moslems. Caled assumed Ms station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the rear, that the 
disorder of the fugitives might be checked by bis venerable 
aspect and the sight of the yellow banner which Mahomet 
had displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last line 
was occup'ied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian 
women who bad enlisted in this holy war, who were accus- 
tomed to wield the bow and the lance, and who in a moment 
of captivity 'had defended, against the uncircuineised ra- 
vishers, their chastity and religion.! The exhortation of 


the -wife, and murdered the child, of their Syrian landlord ; and 
Manuel smiled at his undutiful complaint. _ * See Eeland, 

Palestin. tom. L p. 272. 2S3 ; tom. ii. p. 773. 775. This learned pro- 
fessor was equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, since he was 
alike conversant with Greek and Latin, wiih Hebrew and Arabian 
literature. The Yermuk, or Hieromax, is noticed by Cellarius 
(Geowaph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 392) and D’Anviiie. (Geographic 
Aneienrie, tom. ii p. 1S5.) The Arabs, and_ even Abulfeda himself, 
do not seem to recognize the scene of their victory. < 

f These women were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who. derived 
their origin from the ancient Amalekites. Their females were accns- 
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the generals was brief and forcible : “ Paradise is before you, 
the devil' and bell-fire in your rear.” Yet such was the 
weight of the Eoman cavalry, that the right wing of the 
Arabs was broken and separated from the main body. 
Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they 
driven bade to the charge by the reproaches and blows of 
the women. In the intervals of action, Abu Obeidab visited 
the tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by repeat- 
ing at once the prayers of two different hours ; bound up 
their wounds with his own hands, and administered the 
comfortable reflection, that the infidels partook of their suf- 
ferings without partaking of their reward. Four thousand 
and thirty of the Moslems were buried in the field of battle; 
and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled seven hun- 
dred to boast that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. The veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged that 
it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days which they' 
had seen. But it was likewise the most decisive : many 
thousands of the Greeks and Syrians fell by the swords of 
the Arabs ; many were slaughtered, after the defeat, in the 
woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the ford, were 
drowned in the waters of the Yerinuk; and however the 
los3 may be magnified,* the Christian writers confess and 
bewail the bloody punishment of their sins.f Manuel, the 
Eoman general, was either killed at Damascus, or took 
refuge in the monaster)' of mount Sinai. An exile in the 
Byzantine court, Jabalnh lamented the manners- of Arabia, 


tomed to ride on horseback, and to fight like the Amazons of old 
(Ockley, vol. i.p. 67.). * We killed of them, says Abu 

Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred and fifty thousand, and made 
prisoners forty thousand. (Ockley, voi. i. p. 241.) As I cannot doubt 
liis veracity, nor believe his computation, I muEt suspect that the 
Arabic historians indulged themselves in the practice of composing 
speeches and letters for their heroc3. + After deploring 

the sins of the Christians, Theopbanes adds (Chronograph, p. 27G), 
avion/ o ipipuno j ’A/ia\i}R riiirruiv i/fiag rov Xa or rov Xniarot-, Rai 
fivirai rrpbtry Qopp — rwffiy rov 'Pm/ioVroO ernarov tj Kara rb 
CafliBuv Xiyw (does ho mean Aiznadin ?) Ka! ’Ifp/ioeyrir, ini rifv 
uOto/iov aiftaroyvoiav. Hi3 account is brief and obscure, but ho 
accuses the numbers of the euemy, the adverse wind, and the cloud of 
dust: ft)/ SvvtflivTiQ (the Remans) avrt^poow—ijeat i\0^oic tin rov 
Koviopriv, jjrrwvrm, Rat fnurofc (luXXovrt'c tfy.rac crtvocot'C ro3 
Upfio^Bov Toraftov Iki 7 a—tb\ovro uprijv. (Chronograph, p. 2S J.) 
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and Lis unlucky preference of the Christian cause * He 
nad once inclined to the profession of Islam ; but in the pil- 
grimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of 
his brethren, and fied with amazement from the stem and 
equal justice of the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed 
at Damascus a month of pleasure and repose: the spoil was 
divined by the discretion of Abu Obeidah : an equal share 
was allotted to a soldier and to his horse ; and a double 
portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the Arabian 
breed. 

■ After the battle of 3Termuk, the Boman army no longer 
appeared in the field ; and the Saracens might securely 
choose, among the fortified towns of Syria, the first object 
of their attack. They consulted the caliph whether thev 
should march to Caesarea or Jerusalem: and the advice of 
Ali determined the immediate siege of the latter. To a 
profane eye, Jerusalem was the first or second capital of 
Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, it was revered and 
visited by the devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy 
' Land, which had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, 
of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu So- 
phian was sent with five thousand Arabs to try the first 
experiment of surprise or treaty ; but on the eleventh day, 
the town was invested by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. 
He addressed the customary summons to the chief com- 
manders and people of JElia.f “Health and happiness to 
every one that follows the right way! We require of you 
to-testify that there is but one God, and that Mahomet is 
his apostle. If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and 
be under us forthwith. Otherwise I shall bring men against 
you who love, death" better than you do the drinking of wine 
or eating bog’s flesh. iSor will I ever stir from you, if it 

* See Abulfeda (Annul. Moslem, p. 70, 71), who transcribes the 
poetical complaint of Jabalah himself, and some panegyrical strums of 
. an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gassan sent from Constantinople 
s gift of five -hundred pieces of gold by the hands of the ambassador 
" of Omap. * * -j- In the name of the city, the profane pre- 

vailed over the sacred ; Jerusalem was known to the devout Christians 
(Euseb. de Martyr. Palest, c.ll); but the legal and popular appellation 
*of jElia (the colony of riilius Hadnanus) has passed from the Homans 
to the Arabs (Keland, Palestine tom. i. p. 207 ; tom. ii. p. £35. 
D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate,. Cods, p.‘ 269, Ilia, p. 420). The 
epithet of Al Cods, the Holy, is used a3 the proper name of Jerusalem. 
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please God, till I have destroyed those that fight for you, 
and made slaves of your children.” But the city was 
defended on every side by deep valleys and steep ascents ; 
since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been 
anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk 
had stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in the de- 
fence of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers 
might feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely 
glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jeru- 
salem lasted four months ; not a day was lost without some 
action of sally or assault; the. military engines incessant]}' 
played from the ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter 
was still more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The 
Christians yielded at length to the perseverance of the be- 
siegers. The patriarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, 
and by the voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. 
After "a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the 
people, a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of security should be ratified by tho .au- 
thority and presence of Omar himself. The question was 
debated in the council of Medina ; the sanctity of the place, 
and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to gratify the 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of his 
journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity 
and oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was 
mounted on a red camel, which carried, besides his person, 
a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern 
bottle of water. Wherever he halted, the company, without 
distinction, was invited to partake of his homely fare, and the 
repast was consecrated by the prayer. atid exhortation of the 
commander of the faithful.* But .in this expedition or pil- 
grimage, his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice ; he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, 
relieved the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and 
chastised the luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them of- 
their ricli silks, and dragging them on their faces. in the dirt.- 
When he came within sight of Jerusalem, the .caliph 'cried 

* The singular journey, and equipage of Omar are described 
(besides Ockley, vol. i. p. 250) by MurtadL- (Merveilles do 1’Egypte, 
p. 200-— 202.) [Theopliaues (p. 281 C.) converts .this journey into a 
regular campaign of Omar, lirtarpaTivatv Ovjiapop. — ifr-.J 
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v.'itL a loud voice— “ God is victorious. 0 Lord. <nve us 
an easy conquest ! ” and pitching his tent of coarse hair 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After signing the 
capitulation, he entered the city without fear or precaution ; 
and courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning 
its religious antiquities. Sophronius bowed before his new 
master, and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, — 
“ The abomination of desolation is in the holy place.” f At 
the hour of prayer they stood together in the church of the 
resurrection ; but the caliph refused to perform his devo- 
tions, and contented himself with praying on the steps of 
the church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed 
his prudent and honourable motive. ‘-'Had I yielded,” 
said Omar, “ to your request, the Moslems of a future age 
would have infringed the treaty, under colour of imitating 
my example.” By his command the ground of the temple 
of Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a mosch ;t 
and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the present 
and future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might he 
•jealous, lest the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of 
Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions 
were dispelled by his prompt and voluntary return to the 
tomb of the apostle. § 

* The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and 
describing the name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the future 
conqueror. By such arts the Jerrs are said to have soothed the pride 



Theophan. Chronograph! p. 2S1. This prediction, which had already 
served for Autiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for the present 
occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of the deepest theologians 
of the Monothelite controversy. . £ According to the 

accurate survey of D’Anville (Dissertation snr l’Ancienne Jerusalem, 
p, 42 54), the broach of- Omar, enlarged and embellished by succeed- 

ing caliphs, covered the ground of the ancient temple faraXatov rov 
fuyaAov vaov ca-tiov', Eays Phocas), a length of two hundred and 
fifteen, a breadth' of one hundred and seventy-two, t rises. The 2s ubiaa 
geographer declares, that this magnificent structure was second only 
in size and beauty to tbe great mosch of Cordova (p. 113), whose 
present state- Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly represented. (Trave.s 
into Spain, p. 296— 302.) g Of the many Arabic tarikhs 

or chronicles of Jerusalem (D’Herbelot. p. ■ 867), Ockley found one 
among therPocock MSS. of -Oxford (voL L p. 257), which he has used 
to supDly the defective narrative of A1 IVakidL — • . 
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To achieve wbat yet remained of the Syrian war, the 
caliph had formed two separate armies ; a chosen detach- 
ment, under Amrou and Yezid, was left in the camp of 
Palestine ; while the larger division, under the standard of 
Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away to the north against 
Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, the Bersea of the 
Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital of a province 
or a kingdom ; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their 
submission, and pleading their poverty, obtained a moderate 
composition for their lives and religion. But the castle of 
Aleppo,* distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty arti- 
ficial mound : the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and 
faced with freestone ; and the breadth of the ditcli might 
be filled with water from the neighbouring spriugs. Alter 
the loss of three thousand men, the garrison was still equal 
to the defence ; and Youkinna, their valiant and hereditary 
chief, had murdered his brother, a holy monk, for daring to 
pronounce the name of peace. In a siege of four or five 
months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the 
Saracens were killed and wounded : their removal to the dis- 
tance of a mile could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna : 
nor could the Christians be terrified by the execution of 
three hundred captives, whom they beheaded before the 
castle wall. The silence, and at length the complaints, of 
Abu Obeidah informed the caliph, that their hope and 
patience were consumed at the foot of this impregnable for- 
tress. “ I am variously affected,” replied Omar, “ by tho 
difference of your success : but I charge you by no means 
to raise the siege of the castle. Your retreat' would dimi- - 
nish the reputation of our arms, and encourage the infidels 
to fall upon you on all sides. Remain before Aleppo till 
God shall determine the event, and forage with your horse 
round the adjacent country.” The exhortation of the com- 
mander of the faithful was fortified by a -supply of volun- 

* Tho Persian historian of Timur (tom. jii. 1. -dij^o. 21, p. SCO) 
describes the castle of Aleppo, as founded on a "rock oDe hundred,^ 
cubits in height; a proof, says the French translator, that he had 
never visited tho place. It is now in the midst of the city, of n: 
strength, with a 'ingle gate ; the circuit is about five or six hundred 
paces, and the ditch half full of stagnant water. (Voyages de Taver- 
nier, tom. i p. 149. Pocock, vok- ii. partd, p. 150.) The fortresses ol 
the East are contemptible to a European eyu - 
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defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of 
Antioch * trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed 
with three hundred thousand pieces of gold ; but the throne 
of the successors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman 
government in the East, which had been decorated by Ctesar 
with the titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was degraded 
under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town-t 

In the life of Ileraclius, the glories of the Persian war are 
clouded on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his 
more early and his later days. When the successors of' 
Mahomet unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he was 
astonished at the boundless prospect of toil and danger; his 
nature was indolent, nor could the infirm and frigid age of 
the emperor be kindled to a second effort. The sense of 
shame, and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented his 
hasty departure from the scene of action ; but the hero was 
no more; and the loss of Damascus and Jerusalem," the • 
bloody fields of Aiznadin and Termuk, may be imputed in • _ 
some degree to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign. 
Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he. involved - 
the church and state in a metaphysical controversy for, the ; '' 
unity of his will; and while Ileraclius crowned the off--., 
spring of his second nuptials, he was tamely stripped of the 
most valuable part of their inheritance. In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the 
crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people ; but 

* The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some ■ 
importance. By comparing the years of the world in the ch renography 
of Theophane3 with the years of the Hegira in the history of Elmncin, 
we shall determine, that it was taken between January 23 and 
September 1, of the year of Christ C3S. (Pngi, Critica, in Baron. 
AnuaL tom. it p. 312, S13.) A1 IVnkidi (Ockley, vol. L p. 314) assigns 
that event to Tuesday, August 21, an inconsistent date; since Easter 
fell that year on April 5, the 21st of August must havobeen a Friday, 
(See the 'Tables of the Art de Verifier lc3 Dates.) [Clinton suggests 
July 21, which fell on a Tuesday, as perhaps the true date. Heraelius had 
reached Constantinople before July 4, and Antioch surrendered soon 
after his departure. F. It. ii. 176 . — Ed.J . -f- HD bounteotis ediot, 

which tempted tho grateful city to assumo the victory of Fharsalii for 
a perpetual era, is given is ’Ai vioyti^ rp pjjrpowoXsi, iipu cm unv\i;i 
cut crvrui'nj:'[i, ecu cal irpncaOtph'^ r ;) u tiraroXtjr, Jolui * 

Malalas, in Chron.p.Dl, edit Vcnct. Vfie may distinguish his authentic 
information, of domestic facts from liis grots ignorance of. genera! 
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■with an offering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The remainder of the province, Itamlah, Ptolemais or Acre, 
Siehem or Nenpolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Ga- 
bala, Laodicea, Apamea, Idierapolis, no ionger presumed 
to dispute the will of the conqueror; and Syria bowed 
under the sceptre of the caliphs, seven hundred years 
after Pompey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian 
kings.* 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed 
many thousands of the Moslems. They died with the repu- 
tation and the cheerfulness of martyrs; and the simplicity of- 
their faith may be expressed in the words of an Arabian, 
youth, when he embraced, for the last time, his sister and 
mother. “ It is not,” said he, “ the delicacies of Syria, or 
fading delights of this world, that have prompted me to 
devote my life in the cause of religion. But I seek the 
favour of God and his apostle; and I have heard, from one 
of the companions of the prophet, that the spirits of the 
martyrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, who shall 
taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers of paradise. Fare- 
well, we shall meet again among the groves and fountains 
which God has provided for his elect.” The faithful cap- 
tives might exercise a passive and more arduous resolution ; 
and a cousin of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an- 
abstinence of three days, the wine -and pork, the only 
nourishment that was allowed by the malice of the infidels. ' 
The frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the impla- 
cable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father ofAmer deplored,- 
in pathetic strains, the apostacy and damnation of a son, 
who had renounced the promises of God, and the .inter- 
cession of the prophet, to oticupy, with the priests and" den- 

tho presence of his eldest, Constantine, and in the palace of- Constan- 
tinople ; that January 1, a.d. C39, the royal procession visited fho 
great church, and on the fourth of the same month tho hippodrome. 
[This passage in Constantin. Porphyrog. de Ccrem. 11. 27, -says, 
that the coronation 'Of the younger Hcraclius was celebrated icani 
ri/v TtTc'tnriii’ roe TooXiob p7jv6c, ire . id, which is July '4, C3S. 
Clinton, F. R. ii. 175. The six campaigns in Syria were from G33 to 
C3S inclusive. — E d.] * Sixtv-five years before Christ, 

Syria Pontusque monumenta Funt Cn. Pompeii virtutis (Veil. Patercul. 
2. 3S), rather of his fortune and power; he adjudged Syria to boa 
Roman province, and tlio : la?t of tho • Selcucides were incapable of 
drawing a Bwcrdintbe defence of their patrimony. (See the original 
tests collected by Usher, AnnaL p. 420.) 
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revenue, tlie soldiers, tlie ships of that powerful kingdom, 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame ; 
and their historians scarcely condescend to mention the 
subordinate conquests which are lost in the splendour and 
rapidity of their victorious career. To the north of Syria, 
they passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience 
the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge 
of the same mountains, they spread tlie flame of war, rather 
than the light of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine 
and the neighbourhood of Constantinople. To the east 
they advanced to the banks and sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris :* the long-disputed barrier of Borne and Persia 
was for ever confounded ; the walls of Edcssa and Amida, 
of Dara and dSTisibis, which had resisted the arms and 
. engines of Sapor or PTushirvan, were levelled in the dust; 
1 and the holy city of Abgarus might vainly produce the 
' epistle or the image of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. 

To the icest the Syrian kingdom is bounded by the sea; 
•' and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or peninsula on the 
j’ ( coast, was postponed during ten years. But the hills of 
: j Libanus abounded in timber;. .the trade of Phoenicia was 
v. populous in mariners ; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
i, barks was equipped and manned by the natives of the 
desert. The imperial navy of the Bomans fled before them 
from the Pampbylian rocks to the Hellespont; but the 
'■'! spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, .had been 
subdued before the combat by a dream and, a puh.t . The 
Saracens rode masters of the sea ; and the islands of Cyprus, 

!*;. (Ockley, vol. L p. 221.) . * A1 "Wakidi had likewise 

written a history of tho conquest of Dinrbekir or Mesopotamia 
(Ockley, at the end of tho second vol.), which our interpreters do' not 
nppear to have seen. The chronicle of Dionysius of Telmar, tho 
i.jj Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Edcssa, a.d. C37, and of Dara, 
A.D. C41 (Asseman. Eibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 103), and the attentive 
may glean some doubtful information from the Chronograph} - of 
t ! Tbcophauo3 (p. 2S5 — 287). Most of the towns of Mesopotamia yielded 
by surrender (Abulpharng. p. 112). - + He dreamt that 

S' , he was at Thessalonica — a harmles.s and unmeaning vision ; hut Iris 
Eoothsayer or his cowardice understood tho sure omeu of a defeat eon- 
\i' cealed in .that. inauspicious word, Ois aWif rictiv, Giro to another 
if tho victory (Theophan. p. 280. Zonaras, tom. it 1. 14, p. SS). 
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exiles who had taken refuge in the court of the ./Ethiopian 
king.* Yet he returned from this embassy a secret pro- 
selyte; his reason or his interest determined him to re- 
nounce the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca with 
liis friend Caled, and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the 
same moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest 
champions of his cause. The impatience of Arnrou to lead 
the armies of the faithful was checked by the reproof of 
Omar, who advised him not to seek power and dominion, 
since' lie who is a subject to-day, may be a prince to-morrow. 
Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two first successors 
of Mahomet ; they were indebted to his arms for the conquest 
of Palestine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria, he 
united with the temper of a chief the valour of an adven-’ 
turous soldier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed 
a wish to survey the sword which hnd cut down so many' 
Christian warriors ; the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and 
ordinary seymetar ; and as he perceived the surprise of Omar, 
“ Alas,” said the modest Saracen, “ the sword itself, with- 
out the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor more 
weighty than the sword of Pharczdak the poet.” + After 
the conquest of Egypt he was recalled by the jealousy of 
the caliph Othman; but in the subsequent troubles, the 
ambition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged 
from a private station. His powerful support,; both in 
council and in the field, established the throne of the 
Ommiades ; the administration and revenue of Egypt ivero 
restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend 
who had raised liimself above the rank of a subject ; 'and 
Amrou ended his days in the palace and city which he had 
founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying speech" to 
his children is celebrated by the Arabians as a model of 
eloquence and wisdom : he deplored the errors of his youth p- 
but if the penitent was still infected by the vanity of a 
poet, he might exaggerate the venom and mischief of his" 
impious compositions, j 

* Gagnier, Vie do Mahomet, tom. ,il p. 4G, & c. who quotes the- 
Abyssinian history, or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Yet the fact of the 
embassy and ambassador may be allowed. 

t This saying is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, p. 

7 St), and justly applauded by Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrange- 
meats, p, SiO). % For the life and character of Amrou, 
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- Irom In's cnmp. in Palestine, Atnrou had surprised or 
anticipated the caliph’s leave for the invasion of Esjypt.* 
The magnanimous Omar trusted in his God and his sword, 
which had shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Cresar; but 
when lie compared the slender force of the Moslems with 
the greatness of the enterprise, he condemned his own 
rashness, and listened to his timid companions. The pride 
and the greatness of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of 
the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies had been 
scarcely sufficient to effect, not the victory, but the flight, 
of six hundred thousand of the children of Israel; the 
cities of Egypt were many and populous ; their architecture 
was strong and solid ; the Nile, with its numerous branches, 
was alone an insuperable barrier; aud the granary of the 
imperial city would be obstinately defended by the Roman 
powers. In this perplexity, the commander of’ the faithful 
. resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in his opinion, 

• of .Providence. At the head of only four thousand Arabs, 
the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station of 
Gnza when lie was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. 
“ If you arc still in Syria,” said the ambiguous mandate, 
“•retreat without delay ; but if, at the receipt of this epistle, 
you have already reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance 
with confidence, and depend on the succour of God and of 
vour brethren.” The experience, perhaps the secret intel- 
ligence, of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability 
of courts; and he continued his march till his tents were 
unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He there 
assembidd his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, 
gravely inquired the name and situation of the place, and 
declared his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. 
After a siege -of thirty days, he took possession of Earmab 

seo Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, voL i p. 28, G3. 04. 32S. 342. 344, 
mul to the end of the volume; voL ii p. 01. 55. 57. 74. 110 — 112. lt>-) 
anil Otter {Mdm. de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xsl p. 131,13-.) 
The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianua 
with Moav. iyali and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in tno 
situation, than in the characters, of the men. 1 * -Al IV akidi bad 

likewise composed a separate history of the .conquest of Egvpt, which 
Dir. Ockley could never procure ; aud -his own inquiries (vol. i. p. 344 
— 302) have added very little to the original tost of Eutycbius (Annai. 
tom. ii p. 296—323, vers. Pocock), the DIelchite patriarch o: Alex- 
andria, v/h 5 lived three hundred years after the revolution. ■ 
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or Pelusium, and that key of Egypt, as it has been justly 
named, unlocked the entrance of the country, as far as the 
ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbourhood of the modern 
Cairo. 

On the western side of the dSTile, at a small distance to 
the east of the pyramids, at a small distance to the south 
of the Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in 
circumference, displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. 
Under the reign of the Ptolemies and C;esars, the seat of 
government was removed to the sea-coast; the ancient 
capital was eclipsed by the arts and opulence of Alexandria; 
the palaces, and at length the temples, were reduced to 
a desolate and ruinous condition; yet in the age of Au- 
gustus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis was 
still numbered among the greatest and most populous of 
the provincial cities.* The banks of the Nile, in this place 
of the breadth of three thousand feet, were united by two • 
bridges of sixty and of thirty' boats, connected in the* 
middle stream by the small island of llouda, which was 
covered with gardens and habitations/!- The eastern ex- 
tremity of the bridge was terminated by the town of 
Babylon and the camp of a Boman legion, which protected 
the passage of the river and the second capital of Egypt. 
This important fortress, which might fairly be described as 
a part of Memphis or Ilisrah, was invested by the arms of 
the lieutenant of Omar; a reinforcement of four thousand 
Saracens soon arrived in his camp ; and the military engines, 
which battered the walls, may be imputed to "the /art and 
labour of his Syrian allies. Yet the siege was protracted 
to seven months ; and the rash invaders were encompassed 
and threatened by the inundation of the Nile.J Their 

* Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Heiiopolin, 
vvi't pin tvn iori ~avipr]jio£ y rrnAif (Geograph. L 17, p. 1158); but 
of Memphis be declares, mdXir S' ic ri piynXi/ n cut tvavtpnc, 
ctvrina ptr' ' AXitaytuua r (p. 1161); be notices, however, the misturo 
of inhabitants and the ruin of the palaces. In the proper Egypt, 
Ammianus enumerates Memphis among the four cities, maximis 
urbibu3 quibtis provincia niter (22. 10); and the name of Memphis 
appears with distinction in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

+ These rare and curious facts (the breadth two thousand nina 
hundred and forty-six feet), and the bridge of the Kile, aro only to ho 
found in the Danish Traveller and the Kubinn Geographer (p. OS). 

' I'rom the month of April, the Kile begins imperceptibly to nso; 
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last assault was bold and successful; they passed the ditch, 
which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their 
scaling-ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of “ God 
is victorious and drove the remnant of the Greeks to 
their boats, and the isle of Eouda. The spot was after- 
wards recommended to the conqueror by the easy com- 
munication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia; the 
remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs 
were converted into permanent habitations: and the first 
xnosch was blessed by the presence of fourscore companions 
. of Mahomet.* A new city arose in their camp on the 
'eastward bank of the In ile ; and the contiguous quarters of 
Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay 
by the appellation of Old Misrah or Cairo, of which they 
form an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the 
town of victory, more strictly belongs to the modem capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite 
caliphs.f It lias gradually receded from the river : hut the 
continuity of buildings may be traced by an attentive eye 
• from the monuments of Sesostris to those of SaladimJ 

' -the swell becomes strong and visible in tbc moon after the summer 
solstice (Plin. Hist 2iht 5. 10), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on 
St Peter’s day (June 29). A register of thirty successive years maria 
the greatest height of the waters between July 25 and August IS. 
iMaiil.et, Description de 1’Egypie, lettre 11, p. 07, lee. Pococs’s 
Description of the East, rot i. p. 200. Shaw’s Travel?, p. 3:3.) 
[Dr. Lepsius, writing from Cairo, Oct 16, JS42, says that the File 
“ usually attains its greatest height about the beginning of October;" 
and again from Thebes, Feb. 25, 1S45, “when we came here in tie 
beginning of November, the whole plain, as far as the eye couU rente, 
was overflowed and formed one entire Eea.” Letters from Egypt, 
p. 44. 25S, edit/Bohn. — E d.] * Murtadi, Mervdlies 

de FEeypte, 243-~259. He expatiates on the subject with the zeal and 
. minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have a strong 
air of truth and accuracy. T t D’Herbelot, Eibliotbc oue 

Orientate, p. 233. * t The position of Mew and Ola Cairo 

is well known, and has been often described. Two writers, who were 
intimately acquainted with ancient and modem Egypt, have fixed* 

. after a learned inquiry, the city of Memphis at GhcK. directly opposite 
the Old Cairo (Sicard, Xouveaux Memoires des Missions da Levant, 
tom-vL p. 5. 6. Shaw's Observations and Travels, p. 29C — S'.'l). > f - 

■we mew not disregard the authority or the arguments of i ococs 
(vol. i. v. 25— 4 It, Miehufcr .(Vo yr.ge, tom. L p. 77—206;. and, abwe 
all, of D'Anville (Descrintion de I'Egypie; p. Ill, 112. ICu — 14-'), v.ko 
have removed Memphis ‘to wards the village of Mohannih. some miles 
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Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, 
must have retreated to the desert, had they not found a 
powerful alliance in the heart of the country. The rapid 
conquest of Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives; they abhorred their Persian oppres- 
sors, the disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the temples 
of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the 
flesh of the god Apis.* After a period of ten centuries 
the same revolution was renewed by a similar cause ; and 
in the support of an incomprehensible creed, the zeal of 
the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I have already 
explained the origin and progress of the Monophysite con- 
troversy, and the persecution of the emperors, which con- 
verted a sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt from their 
religion and government. The Saracens were received as , 
the deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret and 
effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis 
between a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich 
and noble Egyptian of the name of Mokawkas, bad dis- 
sembled his faith to obtain the administration of his pro* 
vince; in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to 
independence ; the embassy' of Mahomet ranked him among 
princes; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous’ 
compliments, the proposal of a new religion. t The abuse 
of his trust exposed him to the resentment of Heraclius ; 
his submission was delayed by arrogance and fear ; and his 

farther to the south. In their heat, the disputants have forgotten that 
the ample space of a metropolis covcra and annihilates the far greater 
part of the controversy. [Cairo is never called anything by the 
Arabs now but Masr, which is the present tofin of- Misraifn. When m 
the new town was built, it .was distinguished by the addition of 
El Qahireh, or the Victorious, which lias been fashioned by European!? 
into Cairo. The old town is known to the natives only as' Masr 
el Atiqeh— Old Misraim. "'Lepaius, p. 44. — Ed.] . : 

* See Herodotus, 1. 3, c. 27 — 29. Miliar). Hist. Var. 1. 4, c. 8. Suidaa- 
in Qyoc. tom. ii. p. 774. Diodor. Sicul. tom. ii. 1. 17, p. 197, edit. 
Wesseling. Tier llffmcoi- )}<7t/)i;v6rwi' a\' rtt 1 inn, says tho last "of 
these historians. + Mokawlca^gnsnt the prophet two 

Coptic damsels, with two maids, and one ounuch,- air-alabaster vase, an 
ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and the finest white linen of Egypt, 
with a horse, a mule, and. an 'ass,, distinguished fly their respcctivo 
qualifications. The embassy of Mahomet' aval 'dispatched from Medina 
in the' seventh ’'year of ' tho Hegira (a.D. G2S)/ See Gagnier [Vie 
de-Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256. 303) from A] Junnabi. • 
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conscience was prompted by interest to throw Mmself on 
tue favour of the nation and the support of the Saracens. 
In his first conference with Arorou, he heard without in- 
dignation the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, or the 
svrord. “ The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, “ are deter- 
mined to abide the determination of the sword ; hut with 
the Greeks I desire no communion, either in this world or 
in the next , and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his 
synod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. I’or myself 
and my brethren, we are resolved to live and die in the 
profession of the gospel and unity of Christ. It is im- 
possible for ns to embrace the revelations of your prophet; 

. but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to pay 

* tribute and obedience to' his temporal successors.” The 
tribute was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of 
every Christian; but old men, monks, women, and children 

. of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, were exempted 
from this personal assessment : the Copts above and below 
Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised a 
hospitable entertainment of three days to every Mussulman 

• who should travel through their country. By this charter 
of security, the ecclesiastical aud civil tyranny of the 
Melchites was destroyed the anathemas of St. Cyril were 
thundered from every pulpit; and the sacred edifices, with 

* the patrimony of the church, were restored to the national 
- communion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without mode- 
ration the moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing 
summons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged 
from his desert ; and, after the first interview, the courteous 
Arab affected to declare, that he had never conversed with 
a Christian priest of more innocent manners and a more 

* The prefecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been 
trusted by Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus. (Theophan. p. 230, 5:5.) 
‘•‘In Spain,” said James II., “do you not consult your priests! 
“We do,” replied the Catholic ambassador, “and our afiairs succeed 
accordingly.” I know not how to relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying 
tribute without impairing the revenue, and of converting Omar by b;3 
marriage with the emperor’s daughter. (Nicephor. Brevi.-.r. p. 17, Is.) 

■ [Never was “ the ruling passion strong in death, ’ more strikingly a:s- 
• played. On the very eve of final extinction, the African cncrch 

• believed the shadow of its power to be substantial, cor could .perceive 
that the imposing fabric, which Cyril. had assisted so ostentatiocslvin 
raisintr, was tottering on its unsound base, and soon to be levelled 
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venerable aspect.* In the march from Memphis to Alex- 
andria, the lieutenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the 
zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians ; the roads and bridges 
were diligently repaired; and in every step of his progress, 
he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and 
intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could 
scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by 
the universal defection; they had ever been hated, they 
were no longer feared ; the magistrate fled from his tribunal, 
the bishop from his altar; and the distant garrisons were 
surprised or starved by the surrounding multitudes. Had 
not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to the 
sea, not an individual could have escaped, who, by birth, or 
language, or office, or religion, was connected with their 
odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper 
Egypt, a considerable force was collected in the island of 
Delta; the natural and artificial channels of the Nile 
afforded a succession of strong and defensible posts ; and 
the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory 
of the Saracens in two-and-twenty days of general or 
partial combat. In their annals of conquest, the siege of 
Alexandria f is perhaps the most arduous and important' 
enterprise. The first trading city in the world was abun- 
dantly replenished with the means of subsistence and de- 
fence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest 
of human rights, religion and property ; and the enmity of 
the natives seemed to exclude them from the common 
benefit of peace and toleration. The sea was continually 
open; and if Ileraelius had been awake to the public dis- 
tress, fresh armies of Homans and Barbarians might have 
been poured into the harbour to save the second capital of 
the empire. ' A " circumference of ten ’ miles would have 

with the ground. — E d.] ’ * Seo the life of Benjamin, in 

ltenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandria, p. ISO — 1 72j) who has enriched 
the conquest of Egypt with some fact3 from the Arabic text of Sevcrus 
tho Jacobite historian. 1 f The local description of 

Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by the master-bond of the first of 
geographers (D'Anviile, Mdmoire sur l'Egypte, p. 52 — 03); but wo may 
borrow the eves of the modern travellers, more especially of Tkevenot 
(Voyage au Levant, part 1, p, 3S1 — 335), Pocock (vol. i. p. 2 — 13), and 
Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie,' tom. i.' p. 8) — 18). -Of the two modern 
rivals, Sayary and Volney, tho one 'may amuse, tho other will instruct. 
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scattered the forces of the Greeks, and favoured the strata- 
gems of an active enemy ; but the turn sides of an oblong- 
square were covered by the sea and the lake Maneotis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more than 
ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate 
to the difficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. 
Prom the throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were fixed 
on the camp and city ; his voice excited to arms the Ar abian 
tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit of a holv 
war was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of 
Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, 
the iaithful natives devoted their labours to the service of 
Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit were perhaps re- 
kindled by the example of their allies; and the sanguine 
hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church 
of St. John of Alexandria. Eutyehius the patriarch ob- 
serves, that tbe Saracens fought with the courage of lions; 
they repulsed the frequent and almost daily sallies of the 
"besieged, and soon assaulted in their turn tbe walls and 
towers of the city. In every attack, the sword, the banner 
of Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a 
•memorable day, he was betrayed by his imprudent valour: 
his followers who had entered the citadel were driven back ; 
and the general, with a friend and a slave, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of -the Christians. "When Amrou 
was conducted before the prefect, he remembered his dignity 
and forgot his situation: a lofty demeanour, and resolute 
language, revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the 
battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to strike oft the 
head of the audacious captive. His life was saved by the 
readiness of his slave, who instantly gave his master a blow 
on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to 
be silent in the presence of his superiors. The credulous 
Greek was deceived; he listened to the offer ot a treaty, 
and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a more 
respectable embassy, till tbe joyful acclamations of the camp 
announced the return of their general, and insulted the 
folly of the infidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen 
months, * and the Toss of tnree-and-twenty thousand men, 

* Both Eutyehius (Anna!, tom. ii/yc --31P) and Elmacm (Ehh 
Saracen, p. £$), concur in Sxiag the taking 'of Alexandria to Iridoj of 
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the Saracens prevailed: the Greeks embarked tbeir dispi- 
rited and diminished numbers, and the standard of Mahomet 
was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. “ I have 
taken,” said Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the 
West. It is impossible for me to enumerate the varietv of 
its riehes and beauty; and I shall content myself with 
observing, that it contains four thousand palaces, four 
thousand baths, four hundred theatres or places of amuse- 
ment, twelve thousand shops for the sale of vegetable food, 
and forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has been 
subdued by force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, 
and the Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of their 
victory.” * The commander of the faithful rejected with 
firmness the idea of pillage, and directed his lieutenant to 
reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the public 
service and the propagation of the faith ; the inhabitants - 
were numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the zeal and re- 
sentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites, 
who submitted to the Arabian yoke, were indulged iii the • 
obscure but tranquil esercise of their worship. The intel- 
ligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event afflicted 
the declining health of the emperor; and Heraclius died of 
a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. f ' 

the new moon of Moharram of the twentieth year of the Hegira. 
(December 22, a.d. 610.) In reckoning backward.? fourteen month? 
spent before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c. Amrou 
might have invaded Egypt about the end of the year G3S ; but we are 
assured that he entered the country the twelfth of Bayni, sixth of 
June (Murtadi, Merveilles do l'Egypte, p. 1G4. Severus, apud lienaudot, 
p. 1G2). The Saracen, and afterwards Loui3 IX. of France, halted at 
Pelusium, or Damietta, during the season of the inundation of the 
Kile. [These datc 3 are confirmed hy Ciiuton. The Arabian month, 
Moharram, commenced that year on Thursday, Dec. 21 ; consequently 
Alexandria surrendered on Friday, Dec. 22. Bavni, or Pavni, was 
a fixed Alexandrian month, which began on May 2G. F. It. ii. 170, 
F. H. iii. 35 G. — Ed.] * Eutycb. Anna!, tom. ii. p. 310. 3Kt v 

+ Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Theophanes and Ce- 
drenus, the accuracy of Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 624) has extracted' 
from Nicephoros and the Chronieon Orientale the true date of the 
death of Heraclius, February 11, a.d. Gil ; fifty days after the lo*“ of 
Alexandria. A fourth of that time was sufficient to convey the intel- 
ligence. [Clinton, whose invaluable Chronology terminates here, 
deduces from the same authorities that Heraclius died on Saturday, 
Feb. 10 ,-a.d. 611. F. H, ii. 177 - — Ed.] ■ 
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Under the minority of his grandson, the clamours of a 
people, deprived of their daily sustenance, compelled the 
Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of the capital of 
32<aTpk I 11 space of four years, the harbour and forti- 
fications of Alexandria were twice occupied bv a feet 
and army of Homans. They were twice expelle'd bv the 
valour of Amron, who was recalled bv the domestic* peril 
from the distant wars of Tripoli and _\Voia. But the 
facility of the attempt, the repetition of the insult, and the 
obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear, that if 
a third time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would 
render Alexandria as accessible on all sides as the house of 
a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several 
parts of the walls and towers, but the people were spared 
in. the -chastisement of the city, and the mosch of Mercy 
was erected on the spot where the victorious general had 
stopped the fury of his troops. 

1 should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed 
in silence the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is de- 
scribed by the learned Abulpbaragius. The spirit of Amrou 
'was more curious and liberal than that of his brethren, and 
in his leisure hours, the Arabian chief was pleased with the 
conversation of John, the last disciple of Ammonius, and 
. who derived the surname of Philononiis from his laborious 
studies of grammar and philosophy.* Emboldened by this 
familiar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, 
inestimable in opinion, contemptible in that of the Bar- 
/. '* *’ ,* ’ 

•.VAIanv treatises of this lover of labour (fii\6-rcvor) are ?ti:I extant; 
but for readers of the present age, the printed and unpublished are 
nearlv in the same predicament. ’loses and Aristotle arc the chief 
objects of his verbose commentaries, one of which is dated as car ly as 
3Iav 10, ,\.D. 617 (Fabric. Bibliot. .Grrec. tom. ir. p. f5S — 405). A 
modem (John he Clere), who sometimes assumed 'be same name, was 
eoual to old Philoponus in diligence, and far superior in good sense 
and real knowledge. [The earliest knovru work of Philoponus is Lis 
Treatise against Joannes, C P. which vras composed a: out a.n. 5C5 : 
bis Cornu: enter r on the Physics of Aridotie in 617 is h:* latest. He 
was bom about a-D. 525. See Clinton (1. R. ii. lot. lib. oJl s-5-j), 
who has closely investigated this subject. If Phnoronus had been 
alive at the couture of Alexandria, he must have attained the great age 
of 11C years. 'Such longevity could not have escaped notice. As all 
writers are silent respecting it, we mar infer that be died long be:on? 
the time at which he is said by -Abnl/.-harvgius to have had tins extra- 
ordinary interview with Amroa, — En.J 
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barians — the royal library, -which alone among the spoils 
of Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit and 
the seal of fhe conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused 
to alienate the minutest object without the consent of the 
caliph ; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired 
by the ignorance of a fanatic. “ If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless and 
need not be preserved : if they disagree, they are pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence was executed 
with blind obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment 
were distributed to the four thousand baths of the city ; 
and such was their incredible multitude, that six months 
were barely sufficient for the consumption of this precious- 
fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius* have been 
given to the world in a Latin version, the tale has been 
repeatedly transcribed; and every scholar, with pious indig- 
nation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the learn- 
ing, the arts, and the genius, of antiquity. Eor my own 
part, I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the 
consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous. “Bead and 
wonder 1 ” says the historian himself: and the solitary report 
of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred years on 
the confines of Media, is overbalanced by the silence of two; 
annalists of a more early' date, both Christians, both natives 
of Egypt, and the most'ancient of whom, the -.patriarch: Eu- 
tychius, has amply described the conquest of '•Alexafldrin.'f 
The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the sound and - 
orthodox precept of the Mahometan casuists : they expressly' 
declare that the religious books of the Jews and Christians, 
which are acquired by' the right of war, should never be 
committed to the flames ; ana that the works of profane 
science, historians or poets, physicians or philosophers, may 
be lawfully applied to the use of the faithful . % A more 

* Abulpbarag. Dynast, p. 114, vers. Pococh. Audi quid-factum sit 
et mirare. It would be endless to enumerate the moderns who havn 
wondered and believed, but I may distinguish with honour the rational 
Ecepticism of Keuaudot (Hist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170): historia . . . . 
aliquid dwioroi' ut Arabibus familiare est. T This curious 

anecdote will bo vainly sought in the annals of Eutyckius and tbo 
Saracenic history of Elmacin. The silence of Abulfcda, Murtadi, and 
a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive from their ignorance of Christian 
literature. Z See Iteland, de Jure Militari Moham- 

you. vi. r 
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destructive zeal may perhaps he attributed to the first suc- 
cessors of Mahomet; yet in this instance, the conflagration 
would have speedily expired in the deficiency of materials. 
I shall x.:A recapitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian 
library, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Cmsar in 
his own defence,* or the mischievous bigotry of the Chris- 
tians, who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry. - } - 
But if we gradually descend from the age of the An to nin es 
to that of Theodosius, we shall learn from a chain of con- 
temporary witnesses, that the royal palace and the temple 
of Serapis no longer contained the four, or the seven, hun- 
dred thousand volumes, which had been assembled by the 
curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.^ Perhaps the 
church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with a 


medanorum, in his third volume of Dissertations, p. 37. The reason 
for not burning the religious books of the Jews or Christians is 
derived from the respect that is due to the name of God. 

* Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 12. 
43) and Usher (AnnaL p. 469). Livy himself had styled the Alex- 
andrian library, eleganti® regum cuneque egregium opus; a liberal 
encomium, for which he is pertly criticised by the narrow stoicism of 
Seneca (De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9), whose wisdom, on this occa- 
sion, deviates into nonsense. + See thi3 History, vol. iii. 

p. 289. [The loss sustained in Ccesar’s time was repaired by Antony’s 
gift to Cleopatra of the library of Pergamus. Alexandria possessed 
two libraries : one, that of the Bruchion, which was destroyed during 
the popular tumults in the reign of Gallienus, a.d. 263 (see ch. 10, 
vol. L p. 347); the other, that of the Serapeum, which experienced the 
same fate from the violence of Theophilus, as related in ch. 28, to 
which Gibbon lias here referred. These valuable collections had, there- 
fore, disappeared 250 years before the invasion of Egypt by Amrou ; 
nor in that interval does history record a prince, patriarch, or prefect, 
who had either the means or the will to replace them. The tale of 
Abulpharagius would not have been so industriously circulated, had 
it not served the purpose of those who wished to impute to the Barba- 
rian conquerors of Rome the guilt of darkening the world — E d.] 

X Aulus -Gellius (Xoctes Atticm, 6. 17), Ammianus Harcellinus 
(22. 16), and Orosius (L 6, c. 15). They all speak in the past tense, 
and the words of Ammianus are remarkably strong; fuerunt Biblio- 
theca! innjrtnerabile 3 ; et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens 
fides, Aci- . [Gibbon’s doubts on this question are adopted by Yilloison 
and Heyne, and additional arguments in support of them are supplied 
by Karl Reinhard in his treatise (IJeber die jiingsten Schicksale 
der Alexandra nischen Bibliothek, Gottingen, 1792.) Tiedemann replied 
{Geist der Speculative^ ^Philosophic, voL iv. p. 8), endeavouring 
by ingenious hypotheses : to explain away the force of facts which he 
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repository of books ; but if tbe ponderous mass of Arian aud 
Monopbysite controversy were indeed consumed in the 
public baths,* a philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it 
was' ultimately devoted to the benefit of mankind. I sin- 
cerely regret the more valuable libraries which have been 
involved in the ruin of the Roman empire ; but when I seri- 
ously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and 
the calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, 
are the object of my surprise. Many curious and interest- 
ing facts are buried in oblivion ; tbe three great historians 
of Rome have been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated 
state, and we are deprived of many pleasing compositions of 
the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet 
we should gratefully remember, that the mischances of time 
and accident have spared the classic works to which the 
suffrage of antiquityf had adjudged the first place of genjus 
and glory : the teachers of ancient knowledge who are still 
extant, had perused and compared the writings of their pre- 
decessors ; J nor can it fairly be presumed that any important 
truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has beer 
snatched away from the curiosity of modem ages. 

In the administration of Egypt, § Amrou balanced the 
demands of justice and policy: the interest of the people of 
the law, who were defended by God, and of the people of 
the alliance, who were protected by man. In the -recent 
tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copt3 
and the sword of the Arabs were roost adverse to the tran- 

could not contradict. — E d.] * Eenaudot answers for 

versions of the Bible, Heiapla, Catenet Pa! rum. Commentaries, - &e. 
(p. 170). Our Alexandrian MS. if it came from Egypt, and not from 
Constantinople or Mount Athos (IVetsteiD, Prolegom. ad N. T. p. S, 
&c.), might poesibly be among them. + I have often 

perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator. 10. 1), 
in which that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates the series of 
Greek and Latin classics. + Such as Galen, Pliny, 

Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton (Reflections on Ancient and 
Modem Learning, p. 85—95), argues with solid sense against the lively 
exotic fancies of Sir William Temple. The contempt of tbe Greeks 
for j Barbaric science would scarcely admit the Indian or xEthiopic 
hooks into the library of Alexandria ; nor is it proved that philosophy 
has sustained any real loss from their exclusion. 

§ This curious and autlicntia 'intelligence of Murtndi <p. 2S1— C5P), 
has not been discovered either by Mr. Ockley, or by the self-sufficient 
compilers of the Modem Universal History. . ^ 
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quillity of the province. To the former, Amron declared, 
that faction and falsehood would be doubly chastised ; by 
the punishment of the accusers, whom he should detest as 
his personal enemies, and by the promotion of their innocent 
brethren, whom their envy had laboured to injure and sup- 
plant. He excited the latter by the motives of religion and 
honour to sustain the dignity of their character, to endear 
themselves by a modest and temperate conduct to God and 
the caliph, to spare and protect a people who had trusted to 
their faith, and to content themselves with the legitimate 
' and splendid rewards of their victory. In the management 
of the revenue he disapproved the simple but oppressive 
mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion 
of taxes, deducted on every branch from the clear profits of 
agriculture and commerce. A third part of the tribute was 
appropriated to the annual repairs of the dikes and canals, 
so essential to the public welfare. Under this administration 
the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a 
string of camels, laden with com and provisions, covered 
almost, without an interval the long road from Memphis to 
Medina.* But the genius of Amrou soon renewed the 
maritime communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Caesars : and 
a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from 
the isile to the Bed Sea. This inland navigation, which 
would have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, 
was soon discontinued as useless and dangerous : the throne 
was removed - from Medina to Damascus ; and the Grecian 
'fleets -might have explored a passage to the holy cities of 
Arabia.i- 

* Eutychius, AnnaL tom. ii. p. 320. Elmacan, Hist. Saracen, p. 35. 

+ On these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself 
from D’Anviile (Hem. snr l’Egypte, p. 10S — 110. 124. 132), and a 
learned thesis maintained and printed at Strasbourg in the year 1770. 
(Jungendorum marium fiuviorumque molimina, p. 39 — 47. 6S — 70.) 
Even the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the 
two seas (Memoires du Baron de Toft, tom. iv.). [Dr. Lepsius, in his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, Berlin, 1S49, has given the history of 
these canals, from their first commencement by Ramses IL (Sesostris), 
1350 B.C., to their re-opening by Omar, (Amron), A.D. 644, and their 
filling up by Mohamet Ben Abdallah. In AID. 762 (767). Traces 
of the work, he says, are still extant See Extracts appended to the 
Letters from Egypt, p. 439— 446, edit. Bohn. — E d.] , 
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Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an imperfect 
knowledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the 
Koran. He requested that his lieutenant would place 
before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites ; 
and the answer of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful 
picture of that singular country.* “ 0 commander of the 
faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth and green 
plants, between a pulverized mountain and a red sand. The 
distance from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for a 
horseman. Along the valley descends a river," on which the 
blessing of the Most High reposes both in the evening and 
morning, and which rises and falls with the revolutions of 
the sun and moon. When the annual dispensation of Pro- 
vidence unlocks the springs and fountains that nourish the 
earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding waters 
through the realm of Egypt : the fields are overspread by 
the salutary flood ; and the villages communicate with each 
other iu their painted barks. The retreat of the inundation 
deposits a fertilizing mud for the reception of the various 
seeds ; the crowds of husbandmen who blacken the land may 
be compared to a swarm of industrious ants ; and their 
native indolence is quickened by the lash of the taskmaster, 
and the promise of the flowers and fruits of a plentiful 
increase. Their hope is seldom deceived; but the riches 
which they extract from the wheat, the barley, and the rice, 
the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally 
shared between those who labour and those who possess. 
According to the vicissitudes of the seasons, tlic face of the 
country' is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald,. 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest.” f Yet this bene- 

* A small volume, Dea Merveilles, &c. del’Egyptc, composed in tho 
thirteenth century by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic 
MS. of cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, JGGG. 
The antiquities of Egypt nre wild and legendary ; hut' the writer 
deserves credit and esteem for his account of tho conquest ’and 
geography of his native country. (See the correspondence of Amrou 
and Omar, p. 270 — 2S9.) f Jn a twenty years' residence 

at Cairo, the consul Maillct lmd contemplated that varying scone, the 
Kilo (lettre 2, particularly p. 70. 76); the fertility of the land (lettre 0). 
From a college at Cambridge, tho poetic C 3 'o of Gray-had teen the 
same objects with a keener 'glance! 1 . i ' 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 

’ ’ Where Kile, redundant o’er lili summer bed, 
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ficial order is sometimes interrupted ; and the long delay 
and sudden swell of the river in the first year of the conquest 
might afford some colour to an edifying fable. It is said, 
that the annual sacrifice of a virgin* had been interdicted 
by the piety of Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen and 
inactive in his shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph 
was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in a single 
night to the height of sixteen cubits. The admiration of 
the Arabs for their new conquest encouraged the licence of 
their romantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors, 
that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand cities or 
villages :f that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were foimd, on the assessment, six millions of tributary 
subjects, J or twenty millions of either sex, and of every age; 
that three hundred millions of gold or silver were annually 
uaid to the treasury of the ealiph.§ Our reason must be 


From tu3 broad bosom life and verdure fling3, 

And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry wings ; 

If with advent’rous oar, and ready Bail, 

The dusky people drive before the gale : 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 

(Mason’s IVorka and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200). 

* Murtadi, p. 164 — 167. The reader will not easily credit a human 
sacrifice under the Christian emperors, or a miracle of the successors 
' "of Mahomet. t Maillet, Description de l’Egypte, p. 22. 

He mentions this number as the common opinion; and adds, that the 
generality of these villages contain two or three thousand persons, and 
that many of them are more populous than our large cities. 

• J Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. SOS. 311. The twenty millions are 
computed from the following data: one-twelfth of mankind above 
sixty, one-third- below sixteen, the proportion of men to women as 
seventeen to 'sixteen. (Recherches sur la Population de la France, 
p. 71', 72.) The president Gogiiet (Origins de3 Arts, &c. tom. iiL p. 26, 
&c.) bestows twenty -seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the 
seventeen hundred companions of Sesostris were born on the same 
.day. ; i g Elmacin, Hist, Saracen, p. 21S; and this gross 

lump is swallowed without Ecniple by. D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient 
'* p, 1031), Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262), and De Guigne3 
..(Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p, 135). They might allege the not less 
extravagant liberality, of Appian in favour of the Ptolemies (in prri’f.) 

' of seventy-four myriads, seven hundred' and forty thousand talents, 
-an annual income of a hundred and eighty -five, or near three hundred 
millions of pounds sterling, according as we reckon by the Egyptian or 
the Alexandrian talent. (Bernard de Ponderibus Antio. p. 186.) 
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startled by tliese extravagant assertions; and they will 
become more palpable, if we assume the compass and mea- 
sure the extent of habitable ground ; a valley from the 
tropic to Memphis, seldom broader than twelve miles, and 
the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of two thousand one 
hundred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the mag- 
nitude of Prance.* A more accurate research will justify 
a more reasonable estimate. The three hundred millions, 
created by the error of a scribe, are reduced to the decent 
revenue of four millions three hundred thousand pieces of 
gold, of which nine hundred thousand were consumed by 
the pay of the soldiers.f Two authentic lists, of the pre- 
sent and of the twelfth century, are circumscribed within 
the respectable number of two thousand seven hundred 
villages and towns. J After a long residence at Cairo, a 
French consul has ventured to assign about four millions ot 
Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, though 
not incredible, scope of the population of Egypt. § 

IT. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic 


* See the measurement of D’Anville (M dm. sur l'Egypto, p. 03, &c.i. 
After some peevish cavils, M. Pnuw (Kccherchcs sur les Egyptiens, ■ 
tom. i. p. 118 — 121) can only enlarge his reckoning to two thousand 
two hundred and fifty square leagues. 

t Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alcxand. p. 334, who calls the common 
reading, or version of Eltnaun, error lilrarii. His own emendation ot 
four million three hundred thousand pieces, in the ninth century, . 
maintains a probable medium between the three millions which the 
Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt (idem, p. ICS), and the two 
million four hundred thousand which the sultan of Constantinople 
levied in the last century. (Pietro della Valle, tom. 352. There- 
Dot, part 1, p. S24.) Pauw (Recherches, tom. ii. p. 365 — 373) 
gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the 
Caesars, from six to fifteen millions of German crowns. 

£ The list of Schultens (Index Geograph, ad ealeem Yit. Saladin. 
p. 5) contains two thousand three hundred and ninety-six places ; that 
of D'Anville (M«5m. sur l’Egypte, p. 29), from the divan of Cairo, 
enumerates two thousand six hundred and ninety-six. 

g See Maillot (Description de 1'Egyptc, p. 25), who seems to aggue 
with candour and judgment. I am much better satisfied with the 
observations than with the reading of the French consul. He. was 
ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much 
delighted with the fictions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is .. 
collected by Abulfeda (Rescript. '.Egypt. Arab, cl Lat, a Job. David - 
Michnclis, Gottingm, in quarto, 1776); nnd in two recent voyages into 
Egypt, we' are amused by Savory and instructed by Volnry. 1 wiA 
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ocean" was first attempted by tbe arms of the caliph Oth- 
man. The pious design was approved bv the companions of 
; Mahomet and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty thousand 
Arabs marched from Medina, with the gifts and the bles- 
sing of the commander of the faithful. They were joined 
■ in the camp of Memphis by twenty thousand of their coun- 
trymen : and the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
Abdallah, f the son of Said, and the foster-brother of the 
caliph, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and 
. lieutenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and the 
- merit of his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of bis 
, ;apostaey. The early conversion of Abdallah, and his skilful 
pen, had recommended him to the important office of tran- 
scribing the sheets of the Koran; he betrayed his trust, 

. ’corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had made, 

• : aifd fled to Mecca, to escape the justice, and expose the 
''ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he 
. ; fell prostrate at the feet of Mahomet : his tears, and the 
’ entreaties of Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon ; but the 
■prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, to allow time 
•lor some zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the blood 

. the latter could travel over the glohe. * My conquest of 

Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, 
Cardonne (Hist de l’Afrique et de 1’Espagne sous la Domination 
; . des Arabes, tom. i. p. § — 55) and Otter (Hist de l’Aeademie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxi. p. Ill — 125 and 136). They derive their principal 
•’ information from Kovsiri, who composed, a.d. 1331, an Encyclopedia 
. in more than twenty volumes. The five general parts successively 
’ " treat of,. 1. -Physics; 2. Man ; 3. Animals; i. Plants; and, 5. History; 
and the Africaa-afiairs are discussed in the sixth chapter of the fifth 
.section of 1 his last part. '(Reisfce, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Cbalife 
Tabulas, p. 2-32—23 4.) Among the older historians who are quoted by 
. . FTovairi, we may distinguish the original narrative of a soldier who led 
’ the van of the Moslems. [The learnedApaniard, Dr. Conde, published 
. - in 1820-21, his History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. See 
' ; fro to to p. 409, vol v. ... The • contradictory accounts of Christian 
-and Mahometan writers must be compared and connected in order to 
ascertain, the truth. In- this work Dr. Conde is the most important 
assistant that modem students hare yet found. In his preface he 
points out many of Cardonne’s errors. These have sometimes misled 
- - '.Gibbon, as will "be seen, when the events in which they occur come 
■y . before ns. Four of his introductory chapters relate the preliminary . 
conquest of Africa. - These are now, accessible to English readers in 
Bohn’s edition, p. 39 — 51. — Em] ’ ' • f See the history of 

' - Abdallah, in Abulfeda (Fit. Mohammed, p. 109) and Gagnier (Tie 
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of the apostate. "With apparent fidelity, and effective merit, 
he served the religion which it was no longer his interest to: 
desert ; his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank 
among the Koreish ; and in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah 
was renowned as the boldest and most dexterous horseman 
of Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Moslems, he 
advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries of the 
West. The sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman 
legion ; but the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels ; 
aud the natives of the desert beheld without terror the fami- 
liar aspect of the soil and climate. After a painful march,-, 
they pitched their tents before the walls of Tripoli,* a mari- 
time city in which the name, the wealth, and the inhabitants, 
of the province had gradually centred, and which now main- . 
tains the third rank among the states of Barbary. A rein- . 
forcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the-'- 
sea-shore; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the-, first • 
assaults ; and the Saracens were tempted, by the approach '' 
of the prefect Gregory,! to relinquish the labours of .the- 

do Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 45 — 48.) * The province and . 

city of Tripoli are described by Leo Africnnus (in Xavigazione e 
Viaggi di Itarausio, tom. i. Venezia, 1550, fob 70, rerso) and Mnrmol 
(Description de l'Afriquc, tom. ii. p. 502). The first of these writers 
was a Moor, a scholar, and n traveller, who composed or translated h)3 
African geography in a state of captivity at Rome, where ho had . 
assumed the name and religion of pope Leo X. In a similar captivity 
among the Moors, the Spaniard Mnrmol, n soldier of Charles. V. com- 
piled his description of Africa, translated by D'Ablancourt into French . 
(Paris, 1067, three vols. in quarto). Marmol had .read nml seen, bub he 
in destitute of the curious and extensive observation ;wh(ch abounds in 
the original work of Leo the African. [Abdallah's- -fif-at invasion of 
Africa did not take place, according to Condi?, till the year of the 
Hegira 29 (a.d. 019 — 050), or three years after' the generally received 
date. A desultory warfare was t—rried on till the' year 40 (a. I). CGU — 1), 
when Moavia Ben Horeig and Abdelmelic Ben Meruan, made a more . 
effectual attack with an army of SQ,OD0 men (rol. L p. 39). — EP-] . 

T Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of . 
Gregory. He brands the prefect with. the name of Tepni-rof ; he had- 
probably assumed the purple. (Chonograpb. p. 2S5.)- [In a subsequent 
noto will be found the passage where Theophanes uses the word 
Tvpavfoc, which it must be again observed, implies simply a ruler or . 
governor. - 

. iVa A !ktj Tvpai'vo g i) 

rirovc /I port ion 

are words that clearly denote its meaning. See the speech of Sisyphus in 
the fragment of Euripides (or Critics), quoted by Warburton (in his 
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siege for the perils and the hop 25 of a decisive action. If 
his standard was followed hr one hundred and twenty 
thousand pen. the regular bands of the empire most have 
been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd of Africans ana 
Aloors. who formed the strength, or rather the numbers, of 
his host. He rejected with indignation the option of the 
Horan or the tribute ; and during several da vs, the two 
armies were fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the 
hour of noon, when their fatigue and the excessive heat 
compelled them to seek shelter and refreshment in their 
respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, a maid of 
incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have fonght hr 
his side : from her earliest youth she was trained to mount 
on horseback, to draw the bow. and to wield the scymetar: 
and the richness of her arms and apparel was conspicuous 
in the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, with a hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, was offered for the head of the 
Arabian general, and the youths of Africa were excited by 
the prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing solicita- 
tion of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his person from the 
field : but- the Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of 
their leader, and the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful 
conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of 
Ali and the father of a caliph, had signalized his valour in 
Egypt: and Zobeir* was the first who planted a scaling- 
ladder against the walls of Babylon. In the African war he 
was detached from the standard 01 Abdallah. On the news 
of the battle. Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut his way 
through the camp of the Greeks, and pressed forwards, with- 
out tasting either food or repose, to partake of the dangers 
of his brethren. He cast his eyes round the field. " "W here,"’ 
said he. “is our general ?” — "In bis tent.” — "Is the 
tent a station for the general of the Aloslems r ” Abdallah 


Div. Lsp. iiL p. 219.— Ed.] * See in Oekley (Hist of the 

Saracens:" voL iL p- 45), the death of Zobeir, which was honoured with 
the tears of Ali, anainstwhom he had rebelled. Hit valpiw z~. the 
- sieve of- Babylon, if indeed it- be the same person, is mentioned by 
Enivchinsb- (AnnaL tom. iL p. SOS.) fOebiey scarcely mentions .he 
conquest of Africa, so important as tee prelnde to the Saracenic 
invasion of Europe, and is'onite silent on tne exploit s of Zoe-e.-r xa 
that province; nor is this hero even named by CondA Ed.j 
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represented with a blush tlie importance of liis ora life, 
and the temptation that was held forth by the Boninn pre- 
fect. “lietort,” said Zobeir, “on the infidels their un- 
generous attempt. Proclaim through the ranks, that the 
head of' Gregory shall be repaid with his captive daughter, 
and the equal sum of one hundred thousand pieces of gold.” 
To the courage and discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of 
the caliph intrusted the execution of his own stratagem, 
which inclined the long-disputed balance in favour of the 
Saracens. Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency 
of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed in their 
tents, while the remainder prolonged an irregular skirmish 
with the enemy, till the sun was high in the heavens. 
On both sides they retired with fainting steps : their 
horses were unbridled, their armour was laid aside, and 
the hostile nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the 
refreshment of the evening, and the encounter of the en- 
suing day. On a sadden the charge was sounded; the 
Arabian camp poured forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid 
warriors; and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons of the 
faithful, who, to tho eye of fanaticism, might appear as a 
band of angels descending from the sky. The prefect him- 
self was slain by the hand of Zobeir; his daughter, who 
sought revenge and death, was surrounded and made pri- 
soner; and the fugitives involved in their disaster the town 
of Sufetuk, to which tliev escaped from the sabres and 
lances of the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south of Carthage ; a gentle declivity is watered 
by a running stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper- 
trees; and in the ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and 
three temples of the Corinthian order, cariosity may vet 
admire the magnificence of the Homans.* After the fall of 
this opulent city, the provincials and Barbarians' implored 
on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity or his 
zeal might be flattered by offers of tribute or professions 

* Sliaw’a Travels, p. 118, 119. [Spaitla is tlie name by which Bruce 
found these “extensive and elegant remains” known to tho native" of 
tho country. Tho city was .originally called Sufietuln, from the 
Suffctcs (Sc/mfdim.) tho Carthaginian .magistrates, by whom it was 
governed. Introduction to Bruce's Travels, p. xxx. Jleercn’a Manual 
of Ancient History, p. 03. iS’iebuhr’s Lcct vol. ih p. 0 . — Ed.] 
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of faith : but Ins losses, bis fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease, prevented a solid establishment; and 
the Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen months, retreated 
to the confines of Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of 
their African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was granted to 
a favourite, on the nominal payment of five hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold ;* but the State was doubly injured by 
this fallacious transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared 
one thousand, and each horseman three thousand, pieces, in 
the real division of the plunder. The author of the death 
of Gregory was expected to have claimed the most precious 
reward of the victory: from his silence it might' be pre- 
sumed that he had "fallen in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the prefect’s daughter at the sight of Zobeir 
revealed the valour and modesty of that gallant soldier. 
The unfortunate virgin was offered, and almost rejected, as 
a slave, by her father’s murderer, who coolly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the service of religion; and 
that he laboured for a recompense far above the charms of 
mortal beauty, or the riches of this transitory life. A 
reward congenial to his temper was the honourable com- 
mission of announcing to tbe calipb Othman tbe success of 
bis arms. The companions, tbe chiefs, and tbe people, were 
assembled in tbe mosch of Medina, to bear the interesting 
narrative of Zobeir ; and, as tbe orator forgot nothing ex- 
cept the merit of his own counsels and actions, the name of 
Abdallah was joined by the Arabians with the heroic names 
of Caled and Amrou.f 

The Western conquests of the Saracens were suspended 
near twenty years,' till their dissensibns were composed by 
the establishment of the house of Ommiyah : and the caliph 
Moawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans the m- 
Belves. •■The successors of Heraclius had been informed of 

* Mimica emptio says Abulfeda, erat licec, et mira donatio; quando- 
quidem Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex rerario prius ablatos rerario 
pnestabat. (Annal. Moslem, p. 78.) Elmacin (in his cloudy version, 
p. 3S). seems to report the same job. When the Arabs besieged the 
palace of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of grievances. 

y ' Yj— tc r o ar tv g av Xapacijrot ACpi^Jjy, cai cvpfiaXoi’Tig rip 

TVoavi’Q rpuyopiV provrov -pijrov&t, Kal yoyc avr<p ktiivovci, 

pa) GTOiXh r ’ a>,Tt S (ponovQ fitri rdv *A6pu>i’,- v-xicrpiyav. . Theophan. 
Chronograph.’ p. 2S5, edit .Paris-' His chronology ; .is - loose and 
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the tribute which they had been compelled to stipulate with 
the Arabs ; but instead of being moved to pity and relievo 
their distress, they imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a 
second tribute of a similar amount. The ears of the Byzan- 
tine ministers were shut against the complaints of their 
poverty and ruin ; their despair was reduced to prefer the 
dominion of a single master; and the extortions of the 
patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and mili- 
tary power, provoked the sectaries, and even the Catholics, 
of the Boman province to abjure the religion as well as 
the authority of their tyrants. The first lieutenant of 
Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept 
away fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their 
spoils the bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt.* But the 
title of conqueror of Africa is more justly due to his suc- 
cessor Akbah.f He marched from Damascus at the head 
of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and 
conversion of many thousand Barbarians. It would be dif- 
ficult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the pro- 
gress of Akbah. Tho interior regions have been peopled by 
the Orientals with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. 
In the warlike province of Zab or Numidia, fourscore thou- 
sand of the natives might assemble in arms ; hut the number 
of three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible with the 
ignorance or decay of husbandry ;J and a circumference of 
three leagues will not be justified by tho ruins of Erbo or 
Lambesa, the aucient metropolis of that inland country. 

inaccurate. * Thcophanes (in Chronograph, p. 293) 

inserts the vague rumours that might reach Constantinople of tho 
western conquests of tho Arabs; and I learn from Paul Waniefrid,' 
deacon of Aquileia (do Gcstis Langobard. 1. 5,, c. 13), that at this time 
they sent a fleet from Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 

+ [According to Cond(5, Ocha Ben Nafe entered Africa in the year 
46 (a.d. 666 — 7). His subsequent progress is much in accordance with 
that of Gibbon’s Akbah. Cond<3, p. 40 — 44 . — Ed.] 

X See No vain (apud Otter, p. 118) Leo Afrieanus (fob 81, verso), who 
reckons only cinquo citth e infinite caslte,' Mnrinol (Description 
do l’Afrique, tom. iii. p. 33) and Shaw (Travels, p. 67. 66 — OS). 
[According to Bruce (Intr. p. xxix), Tczzouta is the present name of 
Lambesa, aud its ruins cover an extensive space. There were seven 
gatC3 in the walL No lime was used in tho masonry. — E d.] 
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As ye approach the sea-coash the well-known cities of 
Bngia- ana Tangier f deSne the more certain limits of the 
.-aracen victories. A remnant of trade still adheres to the 
commodious harbour of Bugia, which.iaa more prosperous 
age : is said to have contained about twentv thousand hous« - 


insrnimeus Oi defence. 1 ne remote position and venerable 
antiquity of Tmgi, or Tangier, have been decorated bv the 
GreeK ana Arabian fables : but tbe figurative expressions of 
the latter, that tne walls were constructed of brass, and that 
the roofs were covered with gold and silver, xnav be inter- 
preted as the emblems of strength and opulence.* The pro- 
vince of Mauritania Tingitana,f which assumed the name of 


* Leo Africans?, foL 5S, verso, 59 recto. Esrmol, ion. i L p. 415. 
Shaw, p. 4Z. fBngts. was the Bowar Co! c-ria. -Salde. Piiru E. A'. 5 . 1 
and note. — E d.] t Leo African. foL 52. Memo!, tow. xL 

p. 22S.. g IiKio ignobilis, et vix on-crcam ill users 

sortita, parvis cppidis habiiaitir, parrs rcmir.a enritiit, solo cuam 
viris melior, et semitie gerstis obscure. Pomponius Uric. L 5. 3. 1C*. 
Alela deserve the wore credit, -since his own Phoenician ancestors had 
mig rated from Tinritana to Spain. (See, in 2. £, ajcsssge of ins; 
geographer so cruelly tortured by Sain cries, Isaac v osrius, and the 
most virulent of critics, James Gronovins.} Ee lived at the time of 
the final reduction of- that country by the emperor Clan dies; yet 
almost thirty yearsSriterwards. Pliny (Hist. Bat. 5. 1} complains of his 
authors, too lazy to' inquire, too proud to confess their ignorance of 
that wild and remote province, pEela describes the rude state in 
' which Mauritania was left by his ancestors, and from which, although 
its Liars had long been- dependent on Lome, it did not much ad vanes, 
till it was included in the system of imperial government. Claudius 
recce it s province, to develop more folly its natural advantages, and 
so derive from it a larger revenue. Pliny wrote too soon after the 
char re, to witness its erects. — E d.1 

S The foolish fashion of this citron-weed prevailed at Borne among 
the mem as much as the taste for pea ris among the women. A round 
board or table, four or rive feet In diameter, sold for the price of an 
eriate * Li trier dii taxation e’>. eight. ten, or twelve thousand pounds, 
s^ilinsr. fPIim Hist, Barer. IS. 29.) I conceive that I must not con- 
fsnnd "the tree * h-w with that of the fruit citrum. Bat I am not 
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purple shell-fisb. The fearless Akbah plunged into the 
heart of the country, traversed the wilderness in which his 
successors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Mo- 
rocco,* and at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic 
and the great desert. The river Sus descends from the 
western sides of mount Atlas, fertilizes, like the Nile, the 
adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate distance 
from the Canary, or Fortunate, Islands. Its banks were 
inhabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, without 
laws, or discipline, or religion ; they were astonished by the 
strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms and, 
as they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil 
was the beauty of the female captives, some of whom were 
afterwards sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The career, 
though not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by the prospect 
of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves, 
and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a 
fanatic — “ Great God ! if my course were not stopped by 
this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of 
the West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and put- 
ting to the sword the rebellious nations who worship any 
other gods than thee.” f Yet this Mahometan Alexander, 


botanist enough to define the former (it is like the wild cypress) by 
the vulgar or Linmean name ; nor will I decide whether the cilrum be 
the orange or the lemon. Salmusius appears to exhaust the subject, 
but he too often involves himself in the web of bis disorderly erudition. 
(Plinian. Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, Ac.). [Some MSS. which Gronovius 
followed, had here ccdri, instead of ctlri. This would account better 
for the fashionable folly. That cedar-wood was in use and esteem at 
Rome, we are informed by Horace (A.r. 332). Pliny (16.-79), speaks of 
the “ Nuroidicarum cedrorum trabes;’’ be also describes (16. SI) the 
present art of veneering, as practised in his timo/with these valuable 
woods. — E d.] * Leo African, fol. 16, verso. Marmol, 

tom. ii. p. 2S. This province, the first scene of the exploits and great- 
ness of the thcrifs, is often mentioned in the curious history of that 
dynasty at the end of the third volume. of Marmol, Description 
do l’Afrique. The third vol. of the ISecherchc3 Historiqucs gui- 
les Msu res (lately published at Paris), illustrates tho history and 
geography of the kingdoms of l’ez and Morocco. 

f Otter (p. 119) has given- the strong toDe of fanaticism to this 
exclamation, which Cardonno (p. 37) has softened to a pious wi«h of 
preaching the Koran. Yet they had both the same text of Xovairi 
before their eves. [Condd gives this speech in tho following form : — 
“ 0 Allah, if these profound watcre did not re-drain me, I would yet 
proceed still further to carry onward the knowledge of thy sacred 
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•who sifted for new worlds, was unable to preserve his re- 
cent conquests. By the universal defection of the Greeks 
and Africans, he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the surrounding multitudes left him only the resource 
• of an honourable death. The last scene was dignified by an 
example of national virtue. An ambitious chief, who had 
disputed the command and failed in the attempt, was led 
about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian genera). 
. The insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; 
•• he disdained their offers and revealed their desio-ns. In the 
hour of danger, the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters, and 
advised him to retire ; he chose to die under the banner of 
his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, they un- 
sheathed their scymetars, broke their scabbards, and *main- 
_■ tained an obstinate combat till they fell by each other’s 
side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen.* The 

* third general or governor of Africa, Zulieir, avenged and 
encountered the fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the 
natives in many battles ; he was overthrown by' a powerful 

.-.army, which Constantinople had sent to the relief of Car- 
. thage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes 
.to join the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the 
faith, and to revolt to their savage state of independence 
and idolatry, on the first retreat or misfortune of the Mos- 
lems. The* prudence of Akbah had proposed to found an 
Arabian colony in the heart of Africa ; a citadel that might 
curb the levity of the barbarians, a place of refuge to 
secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth and the 

• families of the Saracens. With this view, and under the 
'modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted this 
‘-Colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. In its present 

decay, Cairoan f still holds the second rank in the kingdom 

name and thy holy law.” p. 43 .— Ed.] ‘ - • * [This rival was 

Mnhegir Dinar El Ansari. By false accusations he had induced the 
caliph 3 iloawiyah to recall Ocba, and had so obtained for himself the 
government of Africa. The next caliph, Yezid, reversed the decree ; 
Ocba resumed his post' and imprisoned his traducer. The disastrous 
battle of Telinda, in which they fell, was fought in the year 63 
(aId. 6S3). Conde, p. 40-44 .— Ed.] v . + The foundation 

of Cairoan is mentioned by Ochley (Hist, "of the Saracens, yob in 
p 1°9, 130), and the situation, mosch, Ac. of the city, are described by 
Leo Africanos (foL 75) r Harmoh(tom. ii. p. 532b and Shaw (p. 115). 
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of Tunis, from which it; is distant about fifty miles to the 
south ;* its inland situation, twelve miles westward of the 
sea, has protected the city from the Greek and Sicilian 
fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were extirpated, 
when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the ves- 
tiges of a Eoman town were discovered in a sandy plain: 
the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the 
scarcity of springs constrains the inhabitants to collect in 
cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water. 
These obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah ; he 
traced a circumference of three thousand and six hundred 
paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the 
space of five years, the governor’s palace was surrounded 
with a sufficient number of private habitations ; a spacious 
mosch was supported by five hundred columns of granite, 
porphyr}-, and Ninnidirm marble; and Cairoan became the 
seat of learning as well as of empire. But these were 
the glories of a later age ; the new colony was shaken by 
the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the western 
expeditions were again interrupted by the civil discord of 
the Arabian monarchy. The son of the valiant Zobeir 
maintained a war'of twelve years, a siege of seven months, 
against the house of Ommiynb. Abdallah was said to unite 
the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the fox ; but 
if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of the generosity, 
of his father.f 

* A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confounding, 
from a slight similitude of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks, and -the 
Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are separated by an intei val of 
a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The great Thuanus has not 
escaped this fault, the less excusable, as it is connected with a formal 
and elaborate description of Africa. (Historian 1. 7, c. 2, in tom. i. 
p. 210, edit. Buckley.) [The fiftieth year of the Hegira began .Tan, 2S, 
070. Ockley (p. 066) strangely places Cairoan thirty-three league? 
north-easi of Carthage, which would have been far in the sea. Count! 
(r>. 42) says that Jloawiyah is considered by some to have been the 
founder of Cairoan. But his authorities evidently fell into the mistake 
of confounding this city and Cyrene; they attribute to the latter at 
the time cf its capture by the Saracens (p. 10), a splendour and 
importance which did not then belong to it, and such as Cairoan after- 
wards acquired. In the' corruption of ancient name.?, Cyrene ha« 
become Corene. For the present sta‘e of Cairoan, now culled Kairvrau, 
see llalte Bniu. p. 8T7,- edit. Bohn. — Kn.J t Be-ide* the Arabic 

Shvouitie* of Abulfeda, L'imacin, and Abuipbsragius, under the seventy 
TOE. Vt. a 
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Tbe rehxm of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdal- 
malek to resume the conquest of Africa; the standard was 
delivered to Hassan. governor of Egypt, and the revenue of 
that kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men. was 
consecrated to the important- service. * In the vicissitudes of 
war. the interior provinces had been alternately won and 
lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast still remained in 
the hands of the Greeks ; the predecessors of Eassan had 
respected the name and fortifications of Carthage;* and the 
number of its defenders was recruited by the fugitives of 
Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Has san were holder and 
more fortunate ; he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
Africa: and the mention of scaling-ladders mav justify the 
suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more 
tedious operations of a regular siege. But the jov of the 
conquerors was soon disturbed by the appearance of the 
Christian succours. The prefect and patrician John, a 
- general of experience and renown, embarked at Constan- 
tinople the forces of the Eastern empire :f they were joined 
by the ships and. soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforce- 
ment of the Gothsj was obtained frem the fears and reli- 

third year of the Hegira, we may consult D’Herbelot (BiblioL Orient p. 7) 
and Ockley (Hist of the Saracens, vol. iL p. 33S — 349). The latter ha 3 
given the last and pathetic dialogue- between Abdallah and his mother; 
bat he has forgotten a physical effect of her grief for his death, the 
return, at the age of ninety, and fetal consequences, of her menus. 

- [Carthage is called by Arabian writers Carihagen3 the Ancient. 
Conae, 46 . — Ed.] T Atoyrioc ... a-ai-ra til ’Pwftaica 

erXoifta, crparjjyor ti (V avroig ’Itaamjv rov Harpictov, 
tfiTiiooi' Ttbv eroXtpibrv TTpoyeiohrafurog wpoc KapxiJCora card 
twv kacatrj]i’Zi\ fSirrf/iAsi - . Xicsphori Constantinopolitani Breviar. 
p. 9.5. ’ The patriarch -of Constantinople, with Theophanes (Chro- 
nosraph. p. 309), have slightly mentioned this last attempt for the 
relief ‘of Africa. Pagi (Critica*. tom. iiL p. 129. 141) has nicely ascer- 
tained the chronology hy. -a --strict comparison of the Arabic and 
Bvzantine historians, who often disagree both in time and fact. See 
likewise a note of Otter (p. 121). ~ f Dove s’erano ridotti 

i uobiii Romani e.i Gotti; and afterwards, i Romani fugirono e i Goiti 
lasciarono Carthagine (Leo African. foL 72, recto). I know not from 
what Arabic writer the African derivea his Goths: but the fact, though 
r*evr. is so interesting and so probable, that I will accept- it on the 
•.lightest authority. [Mariana says that after the conquest of Africa by 
.the ilahometans, a portion of Hanritama Tingitana, especially Ceuta 
and its neighbourhood, was-cccupied hy the Goths, “ifauntaniie 
Tin gi lame partem Gothi ducia 'ei anriqud coasuetudine retinebant, 
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gion of tk. bpanisb monarch. The weight of the confe- 
derate navy broke the chain that guarded the entrance of 
the harbour ; the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli ; the 
Christians landed ; the citizens hailed the ensign of the 
cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory 
or deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost ; the zeal 
and resentment of the commander of the faithful * prepared 
in the ensuing spring a more numerous armament by sea 
and land ; and the patrician in his turn was compelled to 
evacuate the post and fortifications of Carthage. A second 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Utica : the 
Greeks and Goths were again defeated ; and their timely 
embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan, who 
had invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their 
camp. Whatever yet remained of Carthage, was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Didof and Ctcsar lay desolate 
above two hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of 
the old circumference was repeopled by the first of the Fati- 
mite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the second capital of the West was represented by a mosch, 


Septam pitesertim ct vicinoa agros.” De Reb. Hisp. 1. 6, c. 11, p. 231. 
These were probably the allies of the Greeks. — E d.] 

* This commander is Btyled by Nicephoros BnuiXiv; Sapnirrjrwiy 
a vague, though not improper, definition of the caliph. Theophanes 
introduces the strange appellation of ripwnnnV/SoXoc which his inter- 
preter Goar explains by Vizir Azcm. They may approach the truth, in 
assigning the active part to the minister, rather than the prince ; hut 
they forget that the Ommiades had only a hatch or secretary, and that 
the office of vizir was not revived or instituted till the one hundred 
and thirty -second year of the Hegira (R'Herbelot, p. 912). 

+ According to Solinus (1. 27, p. 30, edit. Salmas.), the Carthage of 
Dido stood either six hundred and seventy-seven, or seven hundred 
and thirty -seven years ; a various reading which proceeds from the 
diflerence of MSS. or editions (Salmas. Plinian. Excrcit. tom. i. p. 228). 
The former of these accounts, which gives eight hundred and twer.tv- 
three years before Christ, is more consistent with the well-weighed 
testimony of Velleius Paterculus: hut the latter is preferred by our 
chronologists (Morsham, Canon. Chron. p. 39S) as more agreeable to 
the Hebrew and Tyrian annals. [For the origin and early history of 
Carthage, consult Niebuhr (Lect ii. p. 1 — 7). On the authority of 
Josephus, who followed the Phccnician Chronicles ns translated by 
Menander of Ephesus, he fixes the foundation of this city at 72 years 
before the received date of tile building of Rome. This, according to . 
Varro's computation, agrees with S2(i n.c. Clinton (F..H- iii. 102) dates 
the final overthrow of Carthage by Scipio in A.U.C. CCS. It stood there- 
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a college without shidents, twenty-five or thirty shops, and 
tne huts ot five hundred peasants, who, in their abject 
poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. 
Even that paltry village was swept away by the Spaniards 
•whom Charles Y. had stationed in the "fortress of the 
Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have perished; and the 
place might be unknown if some broken arches of an 
aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive 
traveller.* 

The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not 
yet masters of the country. In the interior provinces the 
floors or Berbers , f so feeble under the first Ossars, so 
formidable to the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly 
resistance to the religion and power of the successors of 
Mahomet. Under the standard of their queen Cahina, the 
independent tribes acquired some degree of union and 
discipline ; and as the Moors respected in their females the 
character of a prophetess, they attacked the invaders with 


'fore CSO years. — E d.] * Leo African, fol. II, 

verso, 72 recto. Marmol, tom. iL p. 44 5 — 447. Shaw, p. £0. [Sailing 
along the coast, Brace saw bail dings and columns still standing 
under water,” from which he inferred that some encroachment of the 
waves had assisted the wort of war and time (Int. p. 21). It is quite 
impossible now to ascertain the ground on which was first founded a 
city-that has heen so often destroyed and rebuilt — E d.] 

T The history of the word Barbar may be classed under four 
periods : — 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greets and Asiatics 
might probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound of Barbar 
was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation was most harsh, 
whose grammar was most defective. K apsg Bnpfiapoiatvoi. (Iliad, 
2. S67, with the Oxford scholiast, Clarte’s Annotation, and Henry 
Stephens’s'Greet Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720.) 2. From the time, at least, 
of Herodotus, it was extended to all the nations who were strangers 
to the language and manners of the Greets. 3. In the age of Plautus, 
the Romans submitted to the insult (Pompeius Festus, L 2, p. IS, edit 
Hacier). and freely gave themselves the name of Barbarians. They 
insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy, and her subject provinces; 
and at -length’ removed the disgraceful appellation to the savage or 
hostile 'nations- beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In every sense it 
was due to the floors : the familiar word was borrowed from the Latin 
provincial? by the Arabian conquerors, and has justly settled as a 
local denomination (Barbary) along the northern coast of Africa. [For 
fee origin and meaning of Berbers, see note to ch. 42 (voL iv. p. -93). 
It was the common name of the shepherd-race through all the northern 
part of Africa. (Adelung, AEthridaies, 3. p. 27.), The Greeks must have 
learned from the Egyptians to apply it generally!? therr less civilised 
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an enthusiasm similar to their own. The veteran bands oi 
Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa ; the con- 
quests of an age were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian 
chief, overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the confines 
of Egypt, and expected, five years, the promised succours 
of the caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, the vic- 
torious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and re- 
commended a measure of strange and savage policy. “ Our 
cities,” said she, “and the gold and silver which they 
contain, perpetually attract the arms of the Arabs. These 
vile metals are not the objects of our ambition ; we content 
ourselves with the simple productions of the earth. Let 
us destroy these cities; let us bury in their ruins those 
pernicious treasures ; and when the avarice of our foes shall 
be destitute of temptation, perhaps they will cease to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of a warlike people.” The proposal 
was accepted with unanimous applause. From Tangier to 
Tripoli the buildings, or at least the fortifications, were 
demolished, the fruit-trees were cut down, the means of 
subsistence were extirpated, a fertile and populous garden 
was changed into a desert, and tho historians of a more 
recent period could discern the frequent traces of the 
prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. Such is the 
tale of the modem Arabians.*' Yet I strongly suspect that 
their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the marvellous, 
and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of Barbarians, 
has induced them to describe, as one voluntary act, the 
calamities of three hundred years, since the first fury of 
tho Donatists and Yandals. In the progress, of the revolt, 
Cahina had most probably contributed her share of de- 
struction; and the alarm of universal ruin might terrify 
and alienate the cities that had reluctantly yielded to her 
unworthy yoke. They no longer hoped, perhaps they no 
longer wished, the return of their Byzantine sovereigns: 


neighbours. — E d.] * [Coacid, who wrote entirely from Arabian 

authorities, gives a very ditterent version of theso events. After a 
struggle of many years, Cahina was defeated and made prisoner by 
Hassan, who, on her refusing to pay tribute and embrace Mahometanism, 
caused her to be . beheaded. Ho was displaced and despoiled of hia 
treasures by Abdelaziz, brother of the caliph Abdelmelik, and tho 
conquest of Africa remained incomplete till it wts undertaken by 
Muta. (Cohde, p. -iC.)— E d.] - 
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their present servitude was not alienated by the benefits 
of order and justice ; and the most zealous Catholic must 
prefer the imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and 
rude idolatry of the Moors. The general of the Saracens 
was again received as the saviour of the province; the 
friends of civil society conspired against the savages of the 
land ; and the royal prophetess was slain in the first battle 
which overturned the baseless fabric of her superstition 
and empire. The same spirit revived under the successor 
of Hassan ; it was finally quelled by the activity of Muza 
•and his two sons, but the number of the rebels may be 
presumed from that of three hundred thousand captives; 
sixty thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for 
the profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the 
barbarian youth were enlisted in the troops; and the 
• pious labours of Muza to inculcate the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Koran, accustomed the Africans to obey the 
apostle of God and the commander of the faithful. In 
their climate and government, their diet and habitation, 
the wandering Moors resembled the Bedoweens of the 
desert. "With the religion, they were proud to adopt the 
language, name, and origin of Arabs; the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled ; and from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic the same nation might seem 
to he diffused over the sandy plains of Asia and Africa.* 
Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure 
‘ Arabians might be transported over the Kile, and scattered 
through the Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant that 
five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, 

■ yrith the appellation and character of ichite Africans.!" 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and 

* [Muza commenced his work in Africa in the seventy-eighth year of 
the Hegira^A.D. 697) but was not appointed Wall, or Governor, till the 
—year 83, (i.D.- 702—3). He brought the Barbarian tribes to subjection 
more by kindness -than by force. He received into his army 12,000 of 
■their bravest youth, and. secured ’ the tranquillity of the country. 
Conde, p. 47,.4S.— TEix] • + The" first book of Leo Africanus, 

-and the observations, of Dr. Shaw (p. 220. 223. 227. 247, &c.), will 
throw some light on the i-oving -tribes -of Barbary, of. Arabian or 
Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen these savages with distant 
terror ; and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have lost more 
.. of his Arabic, than he, .could acquire of Greek or R oman. learning. 
.-.Many of his gross mistakes’might befretected in the first period of the 
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south, the troths and the Saracens encountered each other 
on the confines of Europe and Africa. In the opinion of 
the latter, the difference of religion is a reasonable ground 
of enmity and warfare.* As early as the time of Othman,t 
their piratical squadrons had ravaged the coasts of Anda- 
lusia ;X nor had they forgotten the relief of Carthage by 
the Gothic succours. In that age, as well as in the present, 
the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta ;§ 
one of the columns of Hercules, which is divided by a 
narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. 
A small portion of Mauritania was still wanting to the 
African conquest ; but Muza, in the pride of victor} - , was 
repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and 
courage of count Julian, the general of the Goths. From 
his disappointment and perplexity Muza was relieved by 
an unexpected message of the Christian chief, who offered 
his place, his person, and his sword, to the successors of 
Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful honour of intro- 
ducing their arms into the heart of Spain.*!! If we inquire 

Mahometan history. * In a conference with a prince of 

the Greeks, Amrou observed that their religion was different ; upon 
which score it was lawful for brothers to quarrel. Ockley's History of 
the Saracens, vol. L p. 32S. -f Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, 

p. 78, vers. Reiske. £ The name of Andalusia is applied 

by the, Arabs not only to the modern province, but to the whole 
peninsula of Spain. (Geograph. Nub. p. 101. D’Herbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 114, 115.) The etymology has been most improperly 
deduced from Vandaiusia, country of the Vandals. (lJ’Anville, Etnts 
de l'Europe, p. 146, 147, &c.) But the Handalusia of Casiri, which 
signifies in Arabic the region of the evening, of the west; in a word, the 
Hesperia of the Greeks; is perfectly apposite. (Bibliot. Arabicq-Hbpnnn, 
tom. ii. p. 327, Ac.) [Gesira Alamlalus is the name by which the 
peninsula of Spain was known to the Arabians. The term by which 
they denoted a western country was Aljarec. Western Africa they 
called Almarprch, the sunset. Conde, p. 51—67 . — Ed .] /*'■ 

§ (The presents Straits of Gibrsiltar-were called by the Arabians 
Alzacauc — tbe Narrow Waters. Condd, p. 51 . — Ed.] 

*' Tbe fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are' related by 
Mariana (tom. i. p. 23S — 260, 1. 6, c. 19 — 26 f 1. 7, c. 1, 2). That 
historian has infused iuto his noble work (Histories dc Rebus Hispanile. 
libri 30. Ifagie Comitum, 1733, in four volumes in folio, with the 
Continuation of Miniana) the style and spirit of a Roman classic ;■ and 
after the twelfth century, his knowledge and judgment may be safely 
trusted. But tbe Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of bit 
order; 'ho adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most absurd 
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into tLe cause of bis treachery, the Spaniards will repeat 
tiie popular story of bis daughter Cava,* of a virgin who 
was seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father 
who sacrificed his religion and country to the thirst of 
. revenge. The passions of princes have often been licen- 
tious and destructive ; but this well-known tale, romantic 
iu itself, is indifferently supported by external evidence; 
and the history of Spain will suggest some motives of 
•interest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran 
statesman. - ! After the decease or deposition of AVitiza, 
his two sons were supplanted by the ambition of Boderic, 
a noble Goth, whose father, the duke or governor of a 
province, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. 
The monarchy was still elective ; but the sons of Witiza, 

. educated on the steps of the throne, were impatient of a 
private station. Their resentment was the more dangerous, 
as it was varnished with the dissimulation of courts : their 

• * followers were excited by the remembrance of favours and 

the promise of a revolution ; and their uncle Oppas, arch- 
bishop of Toledo and Seville, was the first person in the 

• church, and the second in the state. It is probable that 
Julian was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful 
faction ; that he had little to hope and much to fear from 


of the national legends : he is too careless of criticism and chronology, 
and supplies, from a lirely fancy, the chasms of historical evidence. 
.These chasms are large and frequent ; Roderic, archbishop of Toledo, 
the father of the Spanish history, lived five hundred years after the 
conquest of the Arabs; and the more early accounts are comprised in 
some meagre lines of the blind chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz 
(Pacensis), and of Alphonso IIL king of Leon, which I hare seen only 
in the Annals of Pagi. * Le viol (says Voltaire) est 

aussi difficile, h faire qu*2s prouver. Des dveques se seroient ils ligues 
pour une fille ? (Hist Gendrale, c. 26.) His argument is not logically 
‘ conclusive. . t In the story of Cava, Mariana (1. 6, c. 21, 

p. 241, 242) seems to vie with the Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, 
he •seldom quotes : and the oldest testimony of Baronins (Anna!. 

‘ ‘.Ettles. Aix 713, Ko. 19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Galliciau deacon 
of the thirteenth century, only says, Cava quam pro concubina utebatur. 
[The secrets of the Spanish court are not to be found in the Arabian 
annals. Conde only gathered from them that ‘‘certain Christians, 
offended by their king Ruderic, invited Muza to enter into Spain.’ Ho 
adds in a note : “ The affront here alluded to .is without doubt that 
caused by the amours of the king, Don Roderick, with the daughter of 
count Julian.” Yet he infers from the names of Caba, Alifa, and ell - 
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the new reign; and that the imprudent king could not 
forget or forgive the injuries which lioderick and his family 
had sustained. The merit and influence of the count ren- 
dered him a useful or formidable subject : his estates were 
ample, his followers bold and numerous, and it was too 
fatally shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian 
commands, he held in his hand the keys of the Spanish 
monarchy. Too feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in . 
arms, he sought the aid of a foreign power; and lu'3 rash 
invitation of the Moors and Arabs produced the calamities 
of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal 
interview, ho revealed the wealth and nakedness of his 
country; the weakness of an unpopular prince; the dege- 
neracy of an effeminate people. The Goths were no longer 
the victorious barbarians who had humbled the pride of ' 
Home, despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated from 
the Danube to the Atlantic ocean. Secluded from. the • 
world by the Pyrenean mountains, the successors of Alaric 
had slumbered in a long peace ; the walls of the cities were 
mouldered into dust ; the youtli had abandoned the exercise 
of arms; and the presumption of their ancient renown 
would expose them in a field of battle to the first assault . 
of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen was fired by tho 
ease and importance of the attempt ; but the execution was 
delayed till he had consulted tho commander of the faithful; 
and his messenger returned with the permission of Valid 
to annex the unknown kingdoms of the AVest to the religion * 
and throne of the caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, 
Muza, with secrecy and caution, coutinued his correspond- 
ence and hastened his preparations. But the remorse of 
the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assurance, 
that he should content himself with the glory and sp /*•*’„ 
without aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond tlio sea 
that separates Africa from Europe.* 

v . ' ’.,v 

the other ’personages, that "the whole story to but o Moorish 
fiction.” pt 51. — JiD. j 

* The Orientals, Klmncin, Abulphnmgius, Abulfeda, pass over the 
conquest' of • Spain in silence, or with n single word. The text of 
Novairi, and tho other Arabian writers, is represented, though with 
some foreign alloy, by M. do Cnrdonne. (Hist, do l'Afriqne ct r < 
de l'Kspngne sous In Domination des A'rabcs, Paris, 176.5, three vols. in " 
duodecimo, tom, i. p; 65 — lit), and more concisely by 1L do Guignec. 


t! 
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Before Muza would trust an army of the faithful to the 
traitors and infidels of a foreign land, lie made a less dan- 
gerous trial of their strength and veracity. One hundred 
Arabs, and four hundred Africans, passed over, in four 
vessels, from Tangier, or Ceuta; the place of their descent 
on the opposite shore of the strait, is marked bv the name 
of Tarif their chief; and the date of this memorable event* 
is fired to the month of Bamadan, of the ninety-first year 
of the Ilegira ; to the month of July, seven hundred and 
forty-eight- years from the Spanish era of Caesar;'}' seven 
hundred and ten after the birth of Christ. Prom their first 
station, they marched eighteen miles through a hilly countrv 


(Hist, des Huns, tom. L p. 347 — 350.) The librarian of the Escnrial 
has not satisfied my hopes : yet he appears to hare searched with 
di li gence his broken materials; and the history of the conquest is 
illustrated by some valuable fragments of tb e genuine Razis (who mote 
at Corduba, a_h. 300), of Ben Hazil, &c. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, 
tom. iL p. 32. 105, 106. 1S2. 252. 319 — 332. On this occasion, the 
industry of Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of his friend 
the Abbd de Longuerue, and to their joint labours I am deeply 
indebted. [CondcT s list of his authorities presents a formidable array 
of names, strange to the scholars of the West, and for which the 
curious student of Arabian literature will do vrell to refer to his 
preface, p. 22 — 26. Among the most ancient are “The Golden 
Meadows ” of Meraudi, who wrote from a.h. 327 to 336 (a.d. 93S — 
947); El Homaidi, who lived till ae 450 (a.d. 1057), and cites many 
■writers belonging to the earliest times of the Arabs; Aben Alabar, 
Who copied from Abn Meruan and other preceding historians ; and the 
History of Illustrious Spaniards by Abul Casern Chalaf, who also 
flourished in the fifth century of the Hegira. — Ed.] 

* A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of 
the Hegira with the Julian years of the era, has determined Baronins, 
Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians, to' place the first invasion 
in the year 713, and the battle of Seres in November 714. Thri 
anachronism of three years has been detected by the more correct 
industry of modem chronologists, above all, of Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. 
p. 169. 171 — 174), who have restored the genuine date of the revolu- 
tion. At the present time an Arabian scholar like Cardonne, who 
adopts the ancient error (tom. L p. 75), is inexcusably ignorant or care- 
less. 

a The era of Caesar, which in Spain was in legal and popular use till 
the fourteenth century, begins thirty-eight - years before tbe birth of 
Christ. I would refer Hie origin to the general peace by sea and land, 
which confirmed the power and partition of the triumvirs. (Dion 
Cassius, L 43, p; 547. 553; Appiaifrde-' Brib CiriL h 5, p. 1034, edit. 
foL) Spain was a province of Caesar Octavian; and Tarragona, which 
raised the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. AnnaL’l ;-7S); might borrov, 
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to the castle and town of Julian ;* on which (it is still called 
Algezire) they bestowed the name of the Green Island, from 
a verdant cape that advances into the sea. Their hospitable 
entertainment, the Christians who joined their standard, 
their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the rich- 
ness of their spoil and the safety of their return, announced 
to their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In 
the ensuing spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers 
were embarked under the command of Tarik, a dauntless 
and skilful soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his 
chief ;f and the necessary transports were provided by the 
industry of their too faithful ally. The Saracens landed J at 
the pillar or point of Europe; the corrupt and familiar 
appellation of Gibraltar ( Gebel al Tarik ) describes the 
mountain of Tarik ; and the intrenchments of his camp wero 
the first outline of those fortifications, which, in the hands 
of our countrymen, have resisted the art and power of the 
house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the 
court of Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs; 
and the defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, who had been com- 
manded to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, 
admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the danger. At 
the royal summons, the dukes, and counts, the bishops and 
nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled nt the head of 
their followers ; and the title of king of the Romans, which 

from the Orientals this mode of flattery. * The road, the 

country, the old castle of count Julian, and the superstitious belief of 
the Spaniards of hidden treasures, Ac. are described by Fire Lnbat 
(Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, tom. i. p. 207 — 217), with his usual 
pleasantry. [According to Condd (p. 53, 54), the same 

Tario was the leader of the first, ns well as of the second expedition. 
— Ed.] X Tho Nubian geographer (p. 154) explains the 

topography of the war ; but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant 
of Musa should execute the desperate and useless measure of burning 
his ships. [With so clear an explanation of a fact so notorious in a 
work which every scholar reads, it is strange tliat'in the recent edition 
of Blair’s Chronological Tables, the editor (Sir H. Ellis), should, have 
introduced nt a.d. 710 this startling announcement: " Gebd al Tarik 
lands at Gibraltar, April 30.” It is not in the original folio edition. 
Condd states that Tnric in both hi? expeditions landed at the same 
point, and in the' second fortified himself on the mount which after- 
wards had its nnme from him. He was there unsuccessfully attacked 
by Tadmir (Theodomir) “one of king Koderie's most distingui-hed 
knights,” who w : ns the governor of the part of Spain which constitutes 
the present Murcia and Valencia. — Ed.] 
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•is employed by an Arabic historian, may be excused by the 
close affinity of language, religion, and manners, between 
the nations of Spain. His army consisted of ninety or 3 
hundred thousand men ; a formidable power, if their fidelity 
and discipline had been adequate to tbeir numbers. The 
troops of Trrik had been augmented to twelve thousand 
Saracens ; but the Christian malcontents were attracted by 
the influence of Julian, and a crowd of Africans most gree- 
dily tasted the temporal blessings of the Koran. In the 
neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Keres* has been illus- 
trated by the encounter which determined the fate of the 
kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which falls into the 
bay, divided the two camps, and marked the advancing 
and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
days. On the fourth day, the two armies joined a more 
serious and decisive issue ; but AJaric would have blushed 
at the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his 
head a diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of 
gold and silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter, or car 
of ivory, drawn by two white mules. Notwithstanding the 
valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of 
multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was overspread with six- 
teen thousand of their dead bodies. “ My brethren,” said 
Tarik to his surviving companions, “ the enemy is before 
you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye fly ? hollow your 
general ; I am resolved either to lose my life, or to trample 
on the prostrate king of the Komans.” Besides the resource 
of despair, he confided' in the secret correspondence and 
nocturnal interviews of count Julian, with the sons and the 
"brother of 'Witiza. The two princes and the archbishop 
of Toledo occupied the most important post : their well- 
timed defection broke the ranks of the Christians; each 


warrior was prompted by fear or suspicion to consult his 
personal .safety ; and the remains of the Gothic army were 
scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three 
following days. Amidst the general disorder, Koderie 

-Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues from 
Cadiz. In the sixteenth century it was a granary of com; and the 
wine of Seres is familiar to the nations of Europe. (Lud. Xonii His- 
pania. c. 13, p. 54—56, a work of correct and concise knowledge. 
D'-lnville, Etats de l’Europe, . &c. p.r 154.) • [Reichard places the 
- ancient Asta Regia at Mesa de -Asta, near Xe res., de la Frontera. 
Orbia Terrarum Antiquus. Tabula vii. Hlspania.— Ed.] ' - - 
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started from his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his 
horses ; hut he escaped from a soldier’s death to perish 
more ignobly in the waters of the Bmtis or Guadalquivir. 
His diadem, his robes, and his courser, were found on the 
hank ; hut as the body of the Gothic prince was lost in the 
waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been 
gratified with some meaner head, which was exposed in 
triumph before the palace of Damascus. “And such,” con- 
tinues a valiant historian of the Arabs, “ is the fate of those 
kings who withdraw themselves from a field of battle.”*' 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, 
that his only hope was in the ruin of his country. After 
the battle of Xeres he recommended the most" effectual 
measures to the victorious Saracen. “ The king of the 
Goths is slain ; their princes have fled before you, the army 
is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure with sufficient 
detachments the cities ot Baetica; but in person, and with- 
out delay, march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow not 
the distracted Christians either time or tranquillity for the 
election of a new monarch.” Tarik listened to Ins advice. 
A Homan captive and proselyte, who had been enfranchised 
by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred 
horse ; he swam the river, surprised the town, and drove 
the Christians into the great church, where they defended 
themselves above three months. f Another detachment 
reduced the sea-coast of Bmtica, which in the last period of 
the Moorish power, has comprised in a narrow space the 
populous kingdom of Grenada. Till* march of Tarik from 

* Id sane infortunii regibus pedem er acic referentibus Kepo con- " 
tingit. Ben Hazil of Grenada, in Bibliot. Ambico-Hispana, tom. iL 
p. 32 7 . Some credulous Spaniards believe that kiug Roderic, or_ 
ltoderigo, escaped to a hermit’6 cell ; and others that he was cast alive 
into a tub full of serpents, from whence he exclaimed with a lamen- 
table voice: “ They devour the part with which I have so grievously 
Binned.” (Don Quixote, part 2, 1. 3, c. 1.) [The Arabian historians 
call this the battle ol Guadalete. Citing Tnric's letter to Muza and a 
public speech of his messenger, as vouchers for their accuracy, they’ 
state that Taric himself transpierced Roderic with his lance, 'and 
having cut off his head, sent it to Muza, by whom it was conveyed to 
the caliph IValid. Condo. p. 50 — 59 .— Kd.] 

f (The conqueror of Cordova was Mugueiz el Ruini (perhaps the 
Arabic form of. Mucius Itomalms). , His ferce.con«is!ed of 1000 bqrj.'- 
men, each carrving a foot-soldier behind him. \The governor retired 
into the church with -100 men; they defended themselves wit.t 
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the Bfetis to the Tagus,* was directed through the Sierra 
Morena, that separates Andalusia and Castile, till he ap- 
peared in arms under the walls of Toledo.! The most- zea- 
lous of the Catholics had escaped with the relics of their 
saints ; and if the gates were shut it was 'only till the victor 
had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The 
voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects ; 
seven churches were appropriated to the Christian worship ; 
the archbishop and his clergy were at liberty to exercise their 
functions, the monks to practise or neglect their penance; 
and the Goths and Komans were left in all civil and criminal 
cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own laws and 
magistrates. But if the justice of Tarik protected the Chris- 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose 
secret or open aid he was indebted for his most important 
acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, 
who had often pressed the alternative of banishment or 
baptism, that outcast nation embraced the moment of 
revenge ; the comparison of their past and present state was 
the pledge of their fidelity ; and the alliance between the 
disciples of Moses and of Mahomet was maintained till the 
final era of their common expulsion. From the royal seat 
of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his conquests to the 
north, over the modern realms of Castile and Leon; but it 
is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded on his ap- 
proach, or again to describe the table of emerald, J trans- 


obstinate bravery, till the last man of them died fighting. Conde, 

p. 62, 63. Ed.] * The direct road from Corduba to 

Toledo was measured by Mr. Swinburne’s mules in seventy-two hours 
and a half; but a larger computation must be adopted for the slow 
and devious marches of an army. The Arabs traversed the province of 
La Mancha, which the pen of Cervantes has transformed into classic 
ground to the readers of every nation. T The antiquities of 

Toledo, Urbs Parra in the Punic wars, Urls Pcjia in the sixth century, 
are brieflv described by Nonius. (Hispania, a 59, p 1S1 — 186.) He 
borrows from Roderic the fatale palaiium of Moorish portraits; but 
modestly insinuates that it was no more.than a Roman amphitheatre. 

■f In the Historia Arabum (c. 9, p. 17, ad calcem Elmacin), Roderic 
of Toledo describes the emerald table, and inserts the name of Medinat 
Almevda in Arabic words and letters. He appears^ to be conversant 
with the Mahometan writers; but I cannot agree with M. de Guigne3 
(Hist des Huns, tom. L p. 350), that he had read and transcribed 
Novairi ; because he was dead a hundred years before Novain com- 
pos=d his history. This mistake is founded on a still grosser errjn 
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ported from the East by the Romans, acquired by the Goths 
among the spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to 
the throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, 
the maritime town of Gijon was the term* of the lieutenant 
of Muza, who had performed, with the speed of a traveller, 
his victorious march of seven hundred miles, from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the bay of Biscay. The failure of land com- 
pelled him to retreat ; and he was recalled to Toledo, to 
excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in the ab- 
sence of his general. Spain, which, in a more savage and 
disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred years, the arms 
of the Bomans, was overrun in a few months by those of 
the Saracens ; and such was the eagerness of submission 
and treaty, that the governor of Cordova is recorded as the 
only chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner into their 
hands. The cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged 
in the field of Xeres ; and, in the national dismay, each part 
of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who 
had vanquished the united Strength of the whole.f That 
strength had been wasted by two successive seasons of 
famine and pestilence ; and the governors, who were impa- 
tient to surrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of col- 
lecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, 
superstition likewise contributed her terrors ; and the subtle 
Arab encouraged the report of dreams, omens, and prophe- 
cies, and of the portraits of the destined conquerors of Spain, 

M. de Guignes confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes, archbishop 
of Toledo, in the thirteenth century, with cardinal Ximcnes, who 
governed Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth, and was the subject, 
not the author, of historical compositions. [Condd says that of the 
Arabs, II. de Guigne3 “give3 only a few names and certain superficial 
notices, mingled with important errors and extraordinary misrepre- 
sentations.” (Preface, p. 14.) The emerald table was a subject of 
dispute between Muza and l'aric at their first meeting; and it caused 
the final disgrace and punishment of the former at Damascus. It was 
called by Mahometans the table of Solomon. Condo (p. 70 — 73. S3). 
— Ed.] * Taric might have inscribed on the last rock, 

the boast of Regnard and his companions in their Lapland journey: 
“ Hie tandem 6tetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.” 

t Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to 
whom it was addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagius : — 
Omnis Hispania dudum sub uno regjmine Gothorum, omnis exercitus 
llispanUc in uno congregatu3' Ismaelitorum " non valuit sustincre 
impetum. Chron. Alphousi Regis, npud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177. 
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tLafc were discovered on breaking open an apartment of the 
royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame was still alive : 
some invincible fugitives preferred a life of povertv and 
freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineer 
repulsed the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius 
has been transformed into the sceptre of the Catholic 
kings.* 

On the intelligence of his rapid success, the applause of 
Muza degenerated into envy ; and he began, not to com- 
plain but to fear, that Tarik would leave him nothing to 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight 
thousand Africans, he passed over in person from Mauri- 
tania to Spain: the first of his companions were the noblest 
of the Koreish; his eldest son was left in the command of 
Africa; the three younger brethren were of an age and 
spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezire, he was respectfully entertained by 
• count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and testified, 
both in words and actions, that the victory of the Arabs 
. had not impaired his attachment to their cause. Some ene- 
mies yet remained for the sword of Muza. The tardy 
- repentance of the Goths had compared their own numbers 
and those of the invaders ; the cities from which the march 
of Tarik had declined considered themselves as impreg- 
nable; and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications 
of Seville and Merida. They were successively besieged and 
reduced by the labour of Muza, who transported his camp 
from the iimtis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the 
Guadiana. "When he beheld the works of Roman magni- 
ficence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, 
and the theatre, of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, “ I 
should imagine,” said he to his four companions, “ that the 
human race must have united their art and power in the 
^foundation of this city ; happy , is the man who shall become 
‘its master !”» He aspired to- that happiness, but the Erne- 
ritans sustained on this occasion the honour of their descent 


* The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the A=turia3 is distinctly, 
though conciselv, noticed by D'Anville. (Etats de 1 Europe, p. 159.) 
"The° Arabian histories avoid all notice of this noble struggle till 
A.D. 767. Even their suppressions or misrepresentations of disagree- 
able facts, if discreetly used,' are serviceable in eacitiug truth.— E d. 
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, from the veteran legionaries of Augustus.* Disdaining the 
confinement of their walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on 
the plain ; but an ambuscade rising from the shelter of a 
quarry, or a ruin, chastised their indiscretion, and inter- 
cepted their return. The wooden turrets of assault wero 
roiled forwards to the foot of the rampart ; but the defence 
of Merida was obstinate and long; and the castle of the 
martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses of the Mos- 
lems. The constancy ot the besieged was at length subdued 
by famine and despair ; and the prudent victor disguised 
his impatience under the names of clemency and esteem. 
The alternative of exile or tribute was allowed ; the churches 
were divided between the two religions ; and the wealth of 
those who had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was 
confiscated as the reward of the faithful. In the midway 
between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of Mtiza saluted 
the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to the 
palace of the Gothic kings. J Their first interview was cold 
and formal : a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of 
Spain ; the character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and 
obloquj' ; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and iguo- 
miniously scourged by the hand, or the command, of Muza. 
Tet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame 
the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that after this public 
indignity, Tarik could serve and be trusted in the reduction 
of tko Tarragonese province. A mosch was erected at 
Saragossa, by the liberality of the Koreish ; the port of 
Barcelona was opened to the vessels of Syria; and the 

* The honourable relics of the Cantabrian war (Dion Cassius, 1. 53, 
p. 720), were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps o'f Spain 
(Submittit cui tota suos Ilispania fasces.). Nonius (Hispanin, e. 31, 
p. 100 — 110), enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes with a 
sigh : — Urbs litre olirn nobilissima ad mngn'am incolarum infrequentiam 
delapsa cst, ct prteter prisete claritatis ruinas nibil ostendit. 

+ [The fall of Merida was hastened by tlio arrival of Muza's eldest - 
son, Abdelaziz, who brought from Africa a reinforcement of 7000 
horao and a large body of cros3boiv-mcn. Cor.de, p. OS. — Ed.] 

£ [Medina Talbera, tlie modern Talavern, was the scene of this 
meeting. Muza had ordered Taric not to proceed - in the conqusst of 
Spain, and for his disobedience disgraced mid imprisoned him. The 
Arabians do not mention the scourging. Taric appealed to the calipli, 
by whom lie was honourably reinstated at the head of the force* 
which he had before commanded. Condi; alludes to Nbvairi's relation 
of tho capture of Narboune and “soTtn idols in silver,” but his slight 
VOL. VI. H 
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Goths vie re pursued beyond the Pyrenean mountains into 
their Gallic proyince of Septimania or Languedoc * In the 
church of St. Mary at Carcassone, Muza found, but it is 
improbable that he left, seven equestrian statues of massy 
silver ; and from his term or column of jNarbonne, he re- 
' turned on his footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian 
shores of the ocean. During the absence of the father, his 
son Abdelaziz chastised the insurgents of Senile, and 
reduced, from Malaga to Valencia, the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean; his original treaty vrith the discreet and 
valiant Theodemiiyf wilt represent the manners and policy 
df the times. “ The conditions of peace agreed and sworn 
between Abdelaziz, the son of Muza, the son of Koseir, and 
Theodemir, prince of the Goths. In the name of the 
most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace on these con- 
ditions : that Theodemir shall not he disturbed in his prin- 
cipality, nor any injury be offered to the life or property, 
the wives and children, the religion and temples, of the 
Christians: that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven 
cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra 
(now Bejar), Ora (or Opta), and Lorca : that he shall not 
assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, but shall faith- 
fully communicate his knowledge of their hostile designs : 
that himself, and each of the Gothic nobles, shall annually 


mention of it indicates his disbelief of the story. Condd, 72. 77. SO. 

Ed.] * Both the interpreters of Novairi, De Guignes 

Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 319), and Cardonne (Hist, de l’Afriqne et 
de FEspagne, torn. i. p. 93, 94. 104, 105), lead Muza into the Nar- 
bonnese Gaul. But I find no mention of this enterprise either iu 
Roderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the Escurial ; and the invasion of 
the Savaceus is postponed by a French chronicle till the ninth year 
after the conquest of Spain, A.D. 721. (Pcgi, Critiea, tom. iii. p. 177. 

■ 19.5. Historians of France, tom. iii.) I much question whether Muza 
..ever crossed the Pyrenees. t Four hundred years 

after Theodemir, his territories of Murcia and Carthagena retain in 
the Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154. 161) the name of Tadrnir. 
(D’Anville, Etats de l’Europe, p. 156. Pagi, tom. iii. p. 174.) In the 
present decay of Spanish agriculture, Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
Spain, p. 119) surveyed with pleasure the delicious valley from Murcia 
to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of the finest corn, pulse, lucern, 
oranges, &c. [Theodemir, called by the Arabians Tadmir Ben Gobdos, 
had from the first courageously defended his country and distinguished 
himself in the battle of Guadalete, from which he retreated with the 
wreck of the army to his own province. The land. of Tadmir is often 
tiwntiouod by the Arabian writers. < .Conde, p. <4. , < 
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pay one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, as many of 
barley, with a certain proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar ; 
and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at one moiety 
of the said imposition. Given the fourth of Begeb, in the 
year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the 
names of four Mussulman witnesses.” * Theodemir and 
his subjects were treated with uncommon lenity : but the 
rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a 
fifth, according to the submission or obstinacy of the Chris- 
tians.f In this revolution, many partial calamities were 
inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the enthu- 
siasts ; some churches were profaned by the new worship ; 
some relics or images were confounded with idols; the 
rebels were put to the sword ; and one town (an obscure 
place between Cordova and Seville) was razed to its foun- 
dations. Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recover)' by the kings of Castile nnd Arragon, 
we must applaud the moderation and discipline of the 
Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Muza were performed in the evening of 
life, though he affected to disguise his age by colouring 
with a red powder the whiteness of his beard. But in the 

* See the treaty in Arabic nnd Batin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. it p. 105, 106. It is signed the 4th of the month of 
Itegob, A.u. 04; the 5th of xYpril, A.D. 713; a date which seems to 
prolong the resistance of Theodemir nnd the government of Muz.i. 
[Muza was not recalled till a.ii. 95. Abdelaziz succeeded hint, nnd 
governed Spain till he was assassinated in 97 or 98. In Condo's version 
of tho treaty, Bigerra is not among the surrendered cities ; Gibbon by 
including it has made their number eight instead of tcren. Thcodomir 
negotiated the treaty in person, but concealed his nsine nnd rani: till • 
it had been signed. Having then made hitmelf known, Abdelaziz, 

“ gratified by the discovery, applauded his frank and noble proceed- 
ing, paid his guest much honour, nrsl they ate together ns men who 
jad long been friends." Condi, p. 76. 81. S9 . — Ed.] 

+ From tho history of Sandoval, (p. 87.) Flcury (Hist. Ecclesi.vd. 
tom. iz. p. 261) has given tho substance of another treaty concluded 
A.&C. 7S2, a.d. 744, between an Arabian chief and the Goths nnd 
Romans of the territory of Coimbra in Portugal. The tax of tho 
churches is fixed at twenty-five pounds of gold ; of the monasteries, 
fifty; of the cathedrals, one hundred: the Christians are judged by 
tbeir count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcalde. Tht 
churcli-doors must bo shut, nnd they must respect the name o' 
Mahomet. I have not tho original before me; it would confirm or' 
destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece has been forged to introduce 
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lore of action and glory, his breast was still fired with the 
ardour of youth : and the possession of Spain was con- 
sidered only as the first step to the monarchy of Europe. 
"With a powerful armament by sea and land, he was pre- 
paring to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and 
Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, 
and to preach the unify of God on the altar of the Vatican. 
From thence subduing the Barbarians of Germany, he pro- 
posed to follow the course of the Danube from its source to 
the Buxine sea, to overthrow the Greek or Bom an empirt 
of Constantinople, and, returning from Europe to Asia, to 
unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces of 
Syria.* But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy execution, 
must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds; and the 
visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his dependence 
and servitude. The friends of Tarik had effectually stated 
his services and wrongs : at the court of Damascus, the 
proceedings of Muza were blamed, his intentions were sus- 
pected, and his delay in complying with the first imitation 
was chastised by a harsher and more peremptory summons. 
An intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his camp at 
Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens and 
Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, 

' or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience; and 
his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his rival, and the 

■ permission of investing with his two governments his two 
sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. His long triumph, from 
Ceuta to Damascus, displayed the spoils of Africa and the 
treasures of Spain ; four hundred Gothic nobles, with gold 
coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train ; and 
the number of male and female captives, selected for their 
birth or beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at 
thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached Tiberias 
in Palestine, he was apprised of the sickness and danger of 
the caliph, by a private message from Soliman, his brother 

■ and presumptive heir ; who wished to reserve lor bis own 

the immunity of a neighbouring convent. _ _ * This design, 

■which is attested by several Arabian historians (Cardonne, tom. i 
p. 95, 96), may he compared with that of Mithridates, to march fro:' 
the Crimea to Rome ; or with that of Caesar, to conquer the East, an’ 
return home 'by the n'orih; and all three are perhaps surpassed -. 
the real arid successfril enterprise of. HannibaL ' . - 
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reign the spectacle of victory. Had "Walid recovered, tho 
delay of Muza would have been criminal : he pursued his 
march, and found an enemy on the throne. In his trial 
before a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood ; and a fine of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold either exhausted his poverty 
or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy treatment of 
Tarik was revenged by a similar indignity; and the veteran 
commander, after a public whipping, stood a whole day in 
the sun before the palace-gate, till he obtained a decent 
exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
resentment of the caliph might have been satiated with the 
ruin of Muza ; but his fears demanded the extirpation of a 
potent and injured family. A sentence of death was inti- 
mated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of 
the throne both in Africa and Spain ; and the forms, if not 
the substance, of justice were superseded in this bloody 
execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz 
was slain by the swords of the conspirators ; they accused 
their governor of claiming the honours of royalty; and his 
scandalous marriage with Egilona, the widow of Eodoric,. 
offended tho prejudices both of the Christians and Mos- 
lems.* By a refinement of cruelty, the head of the son was 
presented to the father, with an insulting question, whether 
lie acknowledged the features of the rebel ? “I know his > 
features,” he exclaimed with indignation: “I assert his 
innocence ; and I imprecate the same, a juster fate, against 
the authors of his death.” The age and despair of -Muza 
raised him above the power of kings ; and he expired at 
Mecca of the anguish of a broken heart. His rival was 
more favourably treated : his services were forgiven ; and 
Tarik was permitted to mingle with the crowd of slaves.f 


• [Sho is called Ayela by the Arabians; on her marriage with 
Abdelaziz, she received the name of Omalisam — “ tho lady of the 
precious necklace.” Condd, p. 83. — Ed.] + I much regret 

our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of the eighth century, 
a lifo of Muza, and a poem on the exploits ol Tnric. Of them 
authentic pieces, tho former was composed liy a grandson of Muza, 
who had escaped from the massacre of his kindred ; tho latter by tho 
vizir of the first Abderahmau caliph of Spain, who might havo 
conversed with some .of the veterans' of the conqueror, (liibliot 
Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 30, 130.) 
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I am ignorant whether count Julian vras rewarded with the 
death which he deserved indeed, though not from the hands 
of the Saracens ; hut the tale of their ingratitude to the 
sons of Witiza is disproved bj the most unquestionable evi- 
dence- The two royal youths were reinstated in the private 
patrimony of their father ; but on the decease of Eba the 
elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion by 
the violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic maid 
pleaded her cause before the caliph Hashem, and obtained 
the restitution of her inheritance ; but she was given in 
marriage to a noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac and 
Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the consideration that 
was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious State by the 
introduction of strangers and the imitative spirit of the 
natives ; and Spain, which had been successively tinctured 
with Punic, and Eoman, and Gothic, blood, imbibed, in a 
few generations, the name and manners of the Arabs. The 
first conquerors, and the twenty successive lieutenants of 
the caliphs, were attended by a numerous train of civil and 
military followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a 
narrow home ; the private and public interest was promoted 
by the establishment of faithful colonies ; and the cities of 
Spain were prond to commemorate the tribe or country of 
their Eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley 
bands of Tank and Muza asserted, by the name of Spa- 
niards, \thclr original claim of conquest; yet they allowed 
their brethren of Egypt to share their establishments of 
Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville ; that of Kin- 
nisrin or Chalcis at Jaeh ; that of Palestine at Algezire and 
Medina Sidonia. The natives of Yemen and Persia were 
scattered around Toledo and the inland country ; and the 
fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on ten thousand 
horsemen of Syria and Irak, the children of the purest and ; 
most noble of .the Arabian tribes.* A spirit of emulation, 

* Bibliot, Arab.-Hispana, tom. ii. p. -32.' 252. _ The former of these 
quotations is taken from a Biograpkia Hispantctx, by an Arabian of 
Valencia (see the copious extracts of Casiri, tom. 11 . p. 30 1-1) ; ana 

•be latter from a general chronology of ,the caliphs and of the African 
and Spanish dynasties, with a particular History of .the 'Kingdom oi 
Grenada, of which Casiri has given almost an entire version. . (Biblio* 
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sometimes beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was non 
rished by these hereditary factions. Teu years after the 
conquest, a map of the province was presented to the 
caliph: the seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the inha- 
bitants and cities, the climate, the soil, and the mineral pro- 
ductions of the earth.* In the space of two centuries, the 
gifts of nature were improved ny the agriculture, f the 
manufactures, and the commerce of an industrious people: 
and the effects of their diligence have been magnified by the 
idleness of their fancy. The first of the Ommindes who 
reigned in Spain solicited the support of the Christians; 
and, in his edict of peace and protection, he contents him- 
self with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of 
gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, as 
many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an equal number- 
•of helmets and lances. £ The most powerful of his succes- 

Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 177 — 319.) The author. Elm Khnteb, a 
native of Grenada, and a contemporary of Novairi and Abulfeda (born 
A.D. 1313, died a.d. 1371), was an historian, geographer, phjsicinn, 
poet, &c. (tom. ii. p. 71, 72). 

* Cardonne, Hist, de l'Afrique ct de l’Espngne, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 

+ A copious treatise of Husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in the 
twelfth century, is in the Escurial library, and Casiri had some 
thoughts of translating it. Ho gives a list of the nuthors quoted, 
Arabs, as well as Greeks, Latins, &c.; but it is much if the Andalusian 
saw the strangers through the medium of his countryman Columella. 
(Casiri, Bibliot. Arabico-Hispann, tom. i. p. 323 — 338.) 

X Bibliot. Arabieo-Hispana, tom. it p. 104. Casiri translates the 
original testimony of the historian Rosis, as it is alleged, in the Arabic 
Biographia Hispanica, pars 9. ■ But I am most exceedingly surprised 
at the address, Principibus cictcrisqne Cbristianis Hispanis snis 
Castilla. The name of Costello; was unknown in the eighth century ; 
the kingdom was not erected till tho year 1022, a hundred years after 
the time of Rnsis (Bibliot. tom. ii. p. 330), and the appellation was 
always expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a lino of catthf 
independent of the Moorish yoke. (D’Anvillc, Etats de l’Europo, 
p. 166 — 170.) Had Casiri been a critic, be would have cleared a 
difficulty, perhaps of bis own making. [Mariana derives the name of 
Castilla from its numerous castles, ab arcium frcjucniiu. (De lieb. 
Hisp. 1. 1, c. 4, p. 7.) In the second chapter of his eighth book (p. 320), 
he says that from a very early period it wa3 a distinct province, but 
within narrow limits, having its own counts ( Castilla. coin ties) subor- 
dinate to the kings of Oviedo. Rodcric, the first of these counts, be 
makes a contemporary of Alfonso IL, who began bis reign in 790. 
After many struggles, a treaty was concluded in 905, between its count 
Ferdinand Gonsalvo. and Sanclio the Fat, by which it was declared 
independent.- lb. 1. 8/ c, 7, p. 333 . — Ed.] ' *• 
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sors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of 
twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of 
gold, about six millions of sterling money f a sum which, 
in the tenth century, most probably surpassed the united 
revenues of the Christian monarchs. His royal seat of 
Cordova contained six hundred moschs, nine hundred baths, 
and two hundred thousand houses : he gave laws to eighty 
cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and third, 
order ; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were 
adorned with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The 
Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they created and 
they describe the most prosperous era of the riches, the 
cultivation, and the populousness of Spain, f 
The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; 
but among the various precepts and examples of his life, the 
caliphs selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to 
disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of Mahomet; but he 
beheld with less iealousy and affection the nations of the 
earth. The Polytheists and idolators who were ignorant of 
his name, might he lawfully extirpated by his votaries ;% but 


• * Gardonne, tom. i p. 337, 33S. He compute the revenue at one 
hundred and thirty millions of French livres. The entire picture of 
peace and prosperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish 
annals. ’ f I am happy enough to possess a splendid and 

interesting wort, which has only been distributed in presents by the 
court of Madrid ; Bibliotheca Arabico-Sispana Etcurialensis, operd ct 
tfudio Midtadis Casiri, Spro-Maronitce : Malriti, in folio, tomus prior, 
1760, tomus posterior, 1770. The execution of this wort does honour 
to the Spanish press : the MSS. to the number of one thousand eight 
hundred 'and fifty-one, are judiciously classed by the editor, and lu3 
copious extracts throw some light on the Mahometan literature and_ 
history of Spain. - These relics are now secure, but the task has been 
supinely delayed till, in- the year 1671, a fire consumed the greatest 
part of the Escurial library, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco. 
[Conde, in his Preface, p.'io, criticizes severely this wort of Casiri, in 
which he says, “ there are many errors and much confusion respecting 
persons, places, and times/* He cites several instances of^tbe^e, and 
adds that to emunerate them all, many pages would be required.— Ed.] 
j The Harlii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, 
1. Those who, besides God, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. 
Utrique, quatndiu princeps aliquis inter Mohammedonos superest, 
oppugnari debeut donee religionem amplectantur, nec requies iw 
concedenda est, nec pretaum acceptandum pro obtinenda conscience 
libertate (Reland, Dissertat. 10, de jure militari Mohammedan, tom. in. 
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a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice; and after 
some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of 
Hindostan have spared the pagods of that devout and popu- 
lous country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of 
Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the more perfect 
revelation of Mahomet ; but if they preferred the payment 
of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of 
conscience and religious worship.* In a field of battle, the 
forfeit lives of the prisoners were redeemed by the profes- 
sion of Islam; the females were hound to embrace the reli- 
gion of their masters, and a race of sincere proselytes was 
gradually multiplied by the education of the infant captives. 
But the millions of African and Asiatic converts, who 
swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, must have 
been allured, rather than constrained, to declare their belief 
in one God and the apostle of God. By the repetition of a 
sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, 
the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment the free and 
equal companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin was • 
expiated, every engagement was dissolved : the vow of celi- 
bacy was superseded by the indulgence of nature; the. 
active spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by 
the trumpet of the Saracens ; and in the convulsion of the 
world, every member of a new society ascended to the 
natural level of his capacity and courage. The minds' of the 
multitude were tempted by the invisible as well as temporal 
blessings of the Arabian prophet; and charity will hope, 
that many of his proselytes entertained a serious conviction 
of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes 
of an inquisitive Polytheist, it must appear worthy of the 
human and the divine nature. More pure than the system 
of Zoroaster, more liberal that the law. of Moses, tlie reli- 
gion of Mahomet might Eeem less inconsistent with reason, 
than the creed of mystery and superstition, which, in’ the ' 
seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the na- 


p. 14) : a rigid theory ! * The distinction between a 

proscribed and a tolerated sect, between the llarln and the people of 
the Book, the believers in .some divine revelation, is correctly defined 
in the conversation of the caliph At Mamun with the idolaters, or 
Sabteans, of Charrce. Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 
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tional religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. 
The ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone amon^tbe 
sects of the East: but the profane writings of Zoroaster* 
might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously 
connected with the chain of divine revelation. Their evfl 
principle, the demon Ahriman, might be represented as the 
rival or as the creature of the God of light. The temples 
of Persia were devoid of images ; but the worship of the 
sun and of Sre might be stigmatized as a gross and criminal 
idolatry."}" The milder sentiment was consecrated by the 
practice of Mahomet j and the prudence of the caliphs*; the 
Magians or Ghebers were ranted with the Jews and Chris- 
- tians among the people of the written law;§ and as late as 
■ ; the third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will afford 
; . a lively contrast of private zeal and public toleration.^ Under 
the payment of an annual tribute, the Mahometan Law 
secured to the Ghebers of Herat their civil and religious 
liberties : but the recent and humble mosch was oversha- 


* The Zend or Pazend, the Bible of the Ghebers, 13 reckoned by 
themselves, or at least by the Mahometans, among the ten books which 
Abraham received from heaven; and their religion 13 honourably 
6tyled the religion of Abraham. (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 701. 
Hyde, de Religione veterum Persarum, a 3, p. 27, 2S, &c.) I much 
fear that we do not possess any pure and free description of the 
system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) 
adopts the opinion, that he had been the slave and scholar of some 
Jewish prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, 
who have been the masters of the Jews, would assert the honour (a 
poor honour) of being their masters. t The Arabian 

Kights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental world, represent 
in the most odious oolours, the Magians, or worshippers of fire, to 
whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a Mussulman. The religion 
of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet 
they are often confounded .by the Mahometans; and the sword of 
Timour was sharpened by this mistake. (Hist, de Timour Bee, par 
Cherefeddin Ali Yez.dL L 5.) . .. * Vie de Mahomet, par 

Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 114, 115. - § Hs tres sects, Judsi, 

Christiani, et qui inter Persas Magorum institutis sddicti sunt, raj' 
r>Xyy, populi lileri dicuntur. (Beland. Dissertah. tom. iii. p. 15.) 
The caliph, A1 3Iamun, confirms this honourable distinction in favour 
of the three sects, with the vague and equivocal religion of the 
Sahseans, under which the ancient Polytheists of Charne were allowe_d 
to shelter their idolatrous worship. (Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 167, 
168) ■ -- . *5 This singular story is related by D’Herbelot 

(Bibliot. Orient. ,p. A49, 449), on the faith of- Khondemir, and by 
Hirehond himself, (Hist. -priorum Begum' Persarum, &c.p. 9, 10, 
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(lowed by tbe antique splendour of tlie adjoining temple of 
fire. A fanatic imam deplored, in bis sermons, the scanda- 
lous neighbourhood, and accused the weakness or indifference 
of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled 
in tumult ; the two houses of prayer were consumed by the 
flames, but the vacant ground was immediately occupied by 
the foundations of a new mosch. The injured Magi appealed 
to the sovereign of Chorasan; he promised justice ana relief; 
when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave 
character and mature age, unanimously swore that the idola- 
trous fane had never existed ; the inquisition was silenced, 
and their conscience was satisfied (says the historian Mir- 
chond)* with this holy and meritorious peijury.f But the 
greatest part of the temples of Persia were ruined by the 
insensible and general desertion of their votaries. It was 
insensible, since it is not accompanied with any memorial of 
time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was general, 
since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran : and the preservation of the native 
tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia.^ 

not. p. 88. 99.) * Mirchond (Mohammed Erair Khoondah 

Shah), a native of Herat, composed in the Persian language a general 
history of the East, from the creation to the year of the Hegira 875 
(a.d, 1471). In the year 904 (a.d, 149S), the historian obtained th'o 
command of a princely library, and his applauded work, in seven or 
twelve parts, was abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khomicmir, 
A.n. 927, A.n. 1520. The two writers most accurately distinguished by 
Petit do la Croix (HiBt. de Genghizcan, p. 537, 53S. 544, 545), are 
loosely confounded by D’Herbelot (p. 358. 410. 994, 995), but his 
numerous extracts, under tho improper name of Khondenr'r. belong 
to the father rather than tho son. The historian of Genghizcan refers 
to a MS. of Mirchond, which he received from tho hands of his friend 
D’Herbolot himself. A curious fragment (the Taherian and SofT.irian 
Dynasties) has been lntcly published in Persic and Latin (Vienna:, 
1782, in quarto, cum notin Bernard do Jenisch), and tho editor allow? 
us to hope for a continuation of Mirchond. 

+ Quo testimonio boni so quidp'mm prmstitisso opinabantnr. Yet 
Mirchond must have condemned their zeal, since he approved tiro 
legal toleration of tho Magi, cui (tho fire temple) pcracto singulis nnnis 
censO, uti sacra Mohammedis lege cautum, ab omnibus molcstiis sc 
oneribus libero esse lieu it, X The last Mngian of name 

and power appears to be Mardavige the Dilcmite, who, in the beginning 
of the tenth century, reigned in the northern provinces of Persia, near 
the Caspian Sea. (D’Herbelot, Bibliot, Orient p.- 355.) But his 
soldiers and successors, the Ido'^ida, either profeiwd or embraced the 
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In the mountains and deserts, an obstinate race of unbe* 
lievers adhered to the superstition of their fathers ; and a 
faint tradition of the Magian theology is kept alive in the 
province of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, among 
the exiles of Surat, and in the colony which, in the last 
century, was planted by Shah Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. 
The chief pontiff has retired to mount Elbourz, eighteen 
leagues from the city of Tezd : the perpetual fire (if it con- 
tinue to bum) is inaccessible to the profane ; but his resi- 
dence is the school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the 
Ghebers, whose hard and uniform features attest the un- 
mingled purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of 
their elders, eighty thousand families maintain an innocent 
and industrious life ; their subsistence is derived from some 
curious manufactures and mechanic trades ; and they culti- 
vate the earth with the fervour of a religious duty. Their 
ignorance withstood the despotism of Shah Abbas, who de- 
manded with threats and tortures the prophetic books of 
Zoroaster; and this obscure remnant of the Magians is 
spared by the moderation or contempt of their present 
sovereigns.* 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which 
the light of the gospel, after a long and perfect establish- 
'ment, has been totally extinguished. The arts, which had 
been taught by Carthage and Kome, were involved in s 
cloud of ignorance ; the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin 
was no longer studied. Eive hundred episcopal churches 
were overturned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the 
Yandals, and the Moors. The zeal and numbers of the 
clergy declined; and the people, without discipline, or 
knowledge, or hope, submissively sank under the yoke of 
the Arabian prophet. Within fifty years after the expul- 
sion of the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed the 

Mahometan faith; and under their dynasty (A.H. 933—1020), I should 
place the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. _ * The present 

state of the Ghebers in Persia is taken from Sir John Chardin, not 
indeed the most learned, but the most judicious and inquisitive, 
of our modem travellers. (Yoyages en Perse, tom. it p. 109. 179 IS/, 
in quarto.) His brethren,. Pietro de la. Yalle, Oleanus, Therenot, 
Tavernier, &c. whom I have fruitlessly searched, had neither eyes nor 
attention for this interesting people. [A T ore femiit. account.of this 
gradually-expiring pect. may found in Porter s Travels, voJ.in p. o. 
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caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished by their 
conversion,* and, though he sought to disguise his fraud and 
rebellion, his specious pretence was drawn from the rapid 
and extensive progress of the Mahometan faith. In the 
next age, an extraordinary mission of five bishops was 
detached from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained 
by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and revive the dying 
embers of Christianity :f but the interposition of a foreign 
prelate, a stranger to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, 
supposes the decay and dissolution of the African hierarchy. 
It was no longer the time when the successor of St. Cyprian, 
at the head of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 
contest with the ambition of the Homan pontiff. In the 
eleventh century, the unfortunate priest who was seated on. 
the ruins of Carthage, implored the arms and the protection 
of the Vatican ; and he bitterly complains that nis naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and that his 
authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering 
pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory VII. J are 
destined to soothe the distress of the Catholics and the pride 
of a Moorish prince. The pope assures the sultan that they 
both worship the same Goa, and may hope to meet in the 
bosom of Abraham ; but the complaint, that three bishops 
could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, announces 
the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The 
Christians of Africa and Spain had long since submitted to 
the practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from 
wine and pork; and the name of Mozarabcs§ (adoptive 

57. 51G. — Ed.] * The letter of Abdoulrahrnan, governor 

or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Aboul Abbas, the first of the Abbas- 
shies, is dated A.u. 132. (Cardonne, Hist, de l'Afrique et. de l'Espague, 
tom. i p. ICS.) f.Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 60. 

Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 287, 28S. 

T Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX., epist. 3, Gregor. VII., 

1. 1, epist. 22, 23 ; 1. 3, epist. 19 — 21, and fcho criticisms of Pagi (tom. iv. 
A.n. 1053, No. 14, A.I). 1073, No. 13), who investigates the name ami 
family of the Moorish prince, with whom the proudest of the Iloman 
poutifia so politely corresponds. § Mor.arabe3, or Mosta- ' 

rabcs, adscilitii, as it i3 interpreted in Latin. (1’ocock, Specimen, Hist. 
Arabum. p. 39, 40. Bibliot. Arabico-IIiapana, tom. ii. p. 18.) The 
Morarabic liturgy, the ancient ritual of the church of Toledo, has 
been attacked by the popes, and exposed to tne doubtful trials of the 
sword and of fire. (Marian. Hist. Hispan. tom. i. I. 9, c ] g ; p. 37s.) 
It was, or rather it is, in; the Latin tongue; yet in the eleventh 
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Arabs) was applied to tbelr civil or religious conformity * 
About the middle of the twelfth century, the worship' of 
Christ and the succession, of pastors were abolished ahum 
the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and 
Seville, of Valencia and Grenada.f The throne of the 
Almobades, or Unitarians, was founded on the blindest 
fanaticism, and their extraordinary rigour might be provoked 
or justified by the recent victories and intolerant zeal of the 
princes of Sicily and Castile, of Arragon and Portugal. The 
faith of the Mozarabes was occasionally revived by the papal 
missionaries ; and, on the landing of Charles V. some families 
of Latin Christians were encouraged to rear their heads at 
Tunis and Algiers, But the seed of the gospel was quickly 
eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli to the Atlantic 
has lost all memory of the language and religion of Bome.| 
After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and 
Christians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of con- 
science which was granted by the Arabian caliphs. During 
the first age of the conquest, they suspected the loyalty of 
the Catholics, whose name of Melchites betrayed their 
secret attachment to the Greek emperor, while the Uesto- 
rians and Jacobites, bis inveterate enemies, approved them- 
selves the sincere and voluntary friends of the Mahometan 


century it was found necessary ( A.S.C. 1087, AJ). 1049) to transcribe 
an Arabic version of the canons of the councils of Spain (Bibliot 
Arab. Hist. tom. L p. 547), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the 
■Moorish kingdoms. * About the middle of the tenth 

eeniurv the clergy of Cordova was reproached with this criminal 
compliance, by- the' intrepid envoy of the emperor Otbo I (Vit. Johan. 
Gorz, in SecuL Benedict. T. 2\o. 115, apud Henry, Hist Eceles. 
tom. zii. p. SI.) t Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.D. 1149, 
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place • and that the llozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, described 
by James a Vitriaco, A.D. 1518(Hist Bierosol c.S0,p. 1095,inGestDei 
per Francos), are copied from some older book. I stall add, that the 
date of the Hegira, 677 (a.d. 127S), most apply to the copy, not the 
composition, of a treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil 
rights of the Christians of Cordova (Bibliot. Arab. Hist tom. bp. 4/1), 
end that the Jews were the only dissenters whom AhulVTalea, king of 
Grenada (am. ISIS), could either discountenance or tolerate (tom. n. 

osgj ... £ Benandot, Hist Patriarch. Alex p. 2SS. 

Leo Africanus would have Battered his Roman masters, could he have 
discovered any latent relics of the Christianity of Africa. 
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government* * * § Yet this partial jealousy was healed by timo 
and submission; the churches of Egypt were shared with 
the Catholics, f and all the Oriental sects were included in 
the common benefits of toleration. The rank, the immu- 
ikties, the domestic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the 
bishops, and the clergy, were protected by the civil magis- 
trate ; the learning of individuals recommended them to the 
employments of secretaries and physicians ; they were en- 
riched by the lucrative collection of the revenue ; and their 
merit was sometimes raised to the command of cities and 
provinces. A caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to 
declare, that the Christians were most worthy of trust in 
the administration of Persia. “The Moslems,” said he, 
“will abuse their present fortune; the Magians regret their 
fallen greatness; and the Jews are impatient for their ap- 
proaching deliverance. But the slaves of despotism are 
exposed to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. The 
captive churches of the East have been afflicted in every age 
by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers; and the ordinary 
and legal restraints must be offensive to the pride or the 
zeal of the Chri6tianB.§ About two hundred years after 
Mahomet, they were separated from their fellow-subjects by 
a turban or girdle of a less honourable colour; instead of 
horses or mules, they were condemned to ride on asses, in 
the attitude of women. Their public and private buildings 

* Absit (raid the Catholic to the vizir of Bagdad) at pari loco 
habeas Kestorianos, quorum prater Arabas nnllus alius rcr c't, ct 
Gracos quorum reges amovendo Arabibus hello non desistunt, Ac. 
See in the collections of Assemnnnus (Bibiiot Orient, tom. iv. p. 94 — 
101). the state of tbc Xestorinns under the caliphs. That of tlio 
Jacobites iB more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dissertation 
of the second volume of Assemnnnus. f liutycli. Annal, 

tom. ii. p. 384. 387, 388. Reuaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 20.1, 260. 
257. 332. A taint of the Monothclitc heresy might render the first of 
these Greek patriarchs less loyal to the emperors and le=s obnoxious 
to the Arabs. t Mofadhcd. who reigned from a.d. 892 

to 902. The Magians still held their name and rank among the 
religions of the empire. (Asscmanni Bibiiot Orient, tom. iv. p. 97.) 

§ Itcland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy 
and jurisprudence. (Disscrtat tom. hi. p. 1C — 20.) The oppre«*iyo 
edict? of the caliph Motavakkol (A.D. 847 — SGI ), which are still in 
force, arc noticed by Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 448) end DTTerbolot 
(Bibiiot Orient p. C40). A persecution of the caliph Omar II. lr 
related, and most probably magnified, by the Greek The op banc* 
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vrere measured by a diminutive standard; in tbe streets ox 
the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down before 
the meanest of the people ; and their testimony is rejected, 
if it may tend to tbe prejudice of a true believer. The pomp 
' of processions, the sounds of bells or of psalmody, is inter- 
dicted in their worship ; a decent reverence for the national 
faith is imposed on their sermons and conversations ; and 
the sacrilegious attempt to enter a moscli, or to seduce a 
Mussulman, will not be suffered to escape with impunity. 
In a time, however, of tranquillity and justice, the Christians 
have never been compelled to renounce the gospel or to 
.embrace the Koran ; but the punishment of death is inflicted 
on the, apostates who have professed and deserted the law 
of Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sen- 
tence of the eadhi, by the public confession of their incon- 
stancy, or their passionate invectives against the person and 
religion of the prophet.* 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira, the caliphs 
were the most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. 
Their prerogative was not circumscribed, either in the right 
or in fact, by the power of the nobles, the freedom of the 
commons, the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, 
or the memory of a free constitution. The authority of the 
companions of Mahomet expired with their lives : and the 
chiefs or emirs of the .Arabian tribes left behind, in the 
desert, tbe spirit of equality and independence. The regal 
and sacerdotal characters were united in the successors cf 
Mahomet ; and if the Koran was the rule of their actions, 
thev were the supreme judges and interpreters of that 
divine boob. They reigned by the right of conquest over 
the nations of the East, to whom the name of liberty was 
•unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud in their 
tyrants the acts of violence and severity that were exercised 
at their own expense. Under the last of the Ommiades, 


(Chrom p. 334.) * The martyrs of Cordova fi-D. £50, &c.) 

are commemorated and justified by St. Eulogius, vrho at length fell a 
victim himself A svnod, convened by the caliph, ambiguously cen- 
sured their rashness.' The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their 
conduct with the discipline of antiquity, toutefois 1 autorite de 1 Eglbe, 
Ac. (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tonus- p. 415—522, particularly p. 451. 
50S, 509.) Their authentic acts throvr a strong though a .transient 
light on the Sp anis h church in the ninth century. 
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the Arabian empire extended two hundred days’ journey 
from East to West, from the confines of Tartary and India 
to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. And if we retrench 
the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, the 
long and narrow province of Africa, the solid and compact 
dominion from Eargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will 
spread on every side to the measure of four or five months of 
the march of a caravan.* We should vainly seek the indis- 
soluble union and easy obedience that pervaded the govern- 
ment of Augustus and the Antonincs : but the progress of 
the Mahometan religion diffused over this ample space a 
general resemblance of manners and opinions. The language 
and laws of the Koran were studied with equal devotion at' 
Samarcand and Senile: the Moor and the Indian embraced 
as countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca; 
and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular idiom 
in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigris.f 


CHAPTER LTI. — Tin: two sieges or Constantinople by rah arato 

— their invasion of France and defeat by cn.uu.ts haute:,. — 

CIVIL WAR OF THE OMHIADES AND AMASS IDES. — LEARNING OF THE 

ARABS. — LUXURY OF ME CALIPHS. — NAVAL ENTERPRISES ON CRETE, 

SICILY, AND ROHE. — DECAY AND DIVISION OF THE EMI’IRE OF THE 

CALiraa. — defeats and victories of the Greek r . nrr . r . ovs . 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they must 
have been surprised at the ease and rapidity of their 
own success. But when they advanced in the career of 
■victory to the banks of the Indus and the summit of the 
Pyrenees ; when they had repeatedly tried the edge of their 
scymetars and the energy of their faith, they might he 

* See the article J>Jatiiiah (as we ray Christendom) in the Eiblio- 
theque Orienlale (p. 325). This chart of the Mahometan world i = 
suited by the author, Ebu Alwardi, to‘ tho year of the Hegira a - 5 
(ad. 995). Since that time tho Io-acs in Spain have been overiialanec-i 
by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the European Turkey. 

+ Tho Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the 
college of Mecca. By the Danish traveller, this ancient idiom com- 
pared to the Latin the vulgar tongue of Jlej.iz and Yemen to the 
Italian ; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa. Ac. to the 
I’ ru vo Real, Spanish, and Portuguese. iX’.cbiihr, Description d : fArabie, 
p. 74, Ac.) 
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and land were adequate to the importance of the object ; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior, 
but the troops were encouraged by the example and pre- 
sence ofYezid, the son and presumptive heir of the com- 
mander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to hope, nor 
had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage 
and vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced tho 
name of Constantine, and imitated only the inglorious years 
of his grandfather Heraelius. Without delay or opposition, 
the naval forces of the Saracens passed through the un- 
guarded channel of the Hellespont, which even now, under 
the feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is 
maintained as tho natural bulwark of the capital.* The 
Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked 
near the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the city. 
During many days, from the dawn of light to the evening, 
the line of assault was extended from the golden gate to the 
eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding columns. 
But the besiegers had formed an insufficient estimate of 
the strength and resources of Constantinople. The solid 
and lofty walls were guarded by numbers nnd discipline ; 
the spirit of tho Romans was rekindled by tho last danger 
of their religion and empire -, the fugitives from the con- ' 
quered provinces more successfully renewed the defence of 
Damascus and Alexandria ; and tho Saracens were dismayed 
by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial lire. This 
firm and effectual resistance diverted their arms, do the 
more easy attempts of plundering the European and Asiatic- 
coasts of the Propontis ; and, after keeping- the pea from 


Nicephoros (Breviar. p. 21, 22), Theophnnes (Chronograph, p. 231), 
CedrenuB (Compend. p. 437), Zonams (Hist.tom.il 1. if, p. fct), KJ- 
tnaciu (Hist. Saracen, p. 50, 57), Abulfcda (Annal Mosktn. p. 107, 
108, verd. Iteinkc), D'Hcrbolot (Billiot. Orient. Consiantin'rftj) Dcticy a 
Hist, of the Saracens, vol ii. p. 127, 12S. _ - ‘ v - 

* The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in HieOle* 
moirs of the Baron de Tott (tom. iil p. 30 — 07), who was rent to 
fortify them against tho Russians. From a' principal actor, 1 should 
have expected more accurate details; hut he seems to write for tho 
nmusement, rather. than tho instruction, of his reader. Perhaps, o’l 
tho approach of, tho enemy, the minister, of Constantino was oeciipsyk 
like that of . Jlustaphn, in' finding two canary-birds, who should smg 
precisely tho same note. 
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ilie month of April to that of September, on tbe approach 
of vrinter they retreated fourscore miles from the capital, 
to the isle of Cyzicus, in which they had established their 
magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient was their 
perseverance, or so.languid were their operations, that they 
repeated, in the sis following summers, the same attack 
and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, 
till the mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword 
and of fire, compelled them to relinquish the fruitless 
enterprise. They might bewail the loss, or commemorate 
the martyrdom, of thirty thousand Moslems, who fell in 
the siege of Constantinople; and the solemn funeral of 
Abu Ayub, or J ob, excited the curiositv of the Christians 
themselves. That venerable Arab, one' of the last of the 
companions of Mahomet, was numbered among the ansars, 
or auxiliaries, ot Medina, who sheltered the head of the 
firing prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard; in his mature age he was 
’ the friend and follower of Ali ; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and dangerous 
-'war against the enemies of the Koran. His memory was 
revered; but the place of his burial was neglected and 
unknown, during a period of seven hundred and eighty 
years, till the conquest of Constantinople by Mahomet the 
Second. A seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture 
•of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot of the 
.walls and the bottom of the harbour; and the mosch of 
Avub has been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial 
inauguration of the Turkish sultans.* 

The event of the siege relived, both in the East and 
‘"West, the reputation of the Boman arms, and cast a mo- 
mentary shade over the glories of the Saracens. The 
Greek ambassador was favourably received at Damascus, 
in a general council of the emirs or Koreish ; a peace, 
or truce of thirty years, was ratified between the two 
empires ; and the stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty 
‘horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand - 

* Demetrius Cantemir’s Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 105, 105. 
Bycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11. Voyages de The- 
venot, part 1, p. 189, . The' Christians, who suppose that the martyr 
-- Abu' Ayub is vulgarly -confounded, with the patriarch Job, betray 
their own ignorance rather than that of the Turks.. . . . . . 
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pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the commander 
of the faithful.* The aged caliph was desirous of pos- 
sessing his dominions, and ending his days in tranquillity 
and repose ; while the Moors and Indians trembled at 
his name, his palace and city of Damascus was insulted 
by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of mount Libanus, the 
firmest barrier of the empire, till they were disarmed 
and transplanted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks.f 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house of Om- 
miyah % was reduced to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt; 
their distress and fear enforced their compliance with tho 
pressing demands of the Christians ; and the tribute was 
increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, 
for each of tho three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
solar year. But as soon as the empire was again united by 
tho arms and policy of Abdalmalek, lie disclaimed a badge 
of servitude not less injurious to his conscience than to 
his pride ; he discontinued the payment of the tribute ; and 
the resentment of the Greeks was disabled from action by 
the mad tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion 
of his subjects, and the frequent change of his antagonists 
and successors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the Saracens 
had been content with the free possession of the Persian 
and Homan treasures, in the coin of Chosroes and CtesaV. 
By the command of that caliph, a national mint was esta- 
blished, both for silver and gold, and the inscription of the 

* Theophanes, though n Greek, deserve') credit for these tributes 
(Chronograph, p. 295, 29C. 300, 301), which are confirmed, with some 
variation, by the Arabic History of Abulpbarngius. (Dyns't. p. 128, 
vers. I’ocock). + The censure of Thcophancs is just 

and pointed, rj/r'Pw/iancr/i’ owaffrt/an dvpwrijnmauc . .... ■ . irimiira 
Kara triirovOiv r) ‘ Poi/tnyiti ivro rwr ’Apa/iuv /)) vni roe .)•?!'. (Chro- 
nograph. p. 302, 303). The series of these events may bo traced in 
the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridgment of tho Patriarch 
Nicephorus, p. 22 — 24. t Tlie^e domestic revolutions 

are related in a clear and natural style, in the second volume of 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 253 — 370. Besides our printed 
authors, he draws his materials from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, 
which be would liavo more deeply searched, bad lie been confined to 
the Bodleian Library instead of the city jail ; a fate how unworthy of 
the man and of his country! [DTsracli, in his “Calamities of 
A uthors,” shows that this is not a solitary blot on our literary n.onaK It 
has been already noticed by Gibbon in cli. £1 (p. 52). .But Oxford war 
cot the scene ol Ockley’s imprisonment. Thelntrod uctionto bis second 
volume is dated from Cambridge Castle. See the Memoir prefixed to 
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dinar, though it might be censured by some timorous 
casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God of Mahomet.® 
Under the reign of the caliph "Waled, the Greek language 
and characters were excluded from the accounts of the 
public^ revenue.! _ If this change was productive of the 
invention or familiar use of our present numerals, the 
Arabic or Indian ciphers, as they are commonly styled, a 
regulation of office has promoted the most important 
discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical 
sciences.! 

-Bohn’s Edition of his History. — E d.] * Elmarfn, who 

dates the first coinage A.H. 76, A-D. 695, five or sir years later than the 
Greek historians, has compared the weight of the best or common gold 
dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt (p. 77), which may be eqnal 
to two pennies (forty-eight grains) of onr Troy weight (Hooper’s 
Inquiry into Ancient Measure;, p. 24 — 36), and equivalent to eight 
ehillings of our sterling money. From the same Elmacin and the 
Arabian physicians, some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half a 
dirhem, may be deduced. The piece of silver was the dirhem, both in 
value and weight; but an old, though fair coin, struck at TVaset, 
4-H. S8, and preserved in the Bodleian Library, wants four grains of 
the Cairo standard. (See the Modern Univ. Hist. tom. 5. p. 548, of 
'the French translation.) [The law of Mahomet forbade all imitation 
of the human figure. The first Mahometans therefore used the coins 
of ihe-lands which they conquered. When they found it necessary to 
issue their own, they could only determine their value by copying on 
•one side the monies current among them, while they covered the 
obverse with texts of the Koran. Abdalmelik’s first mint-master was 
a J ew, named Somyor. Their gold dinar weighed seventy-two grains of 
barley, and was. worth about nine shillings. But the Arabian term for 
these corns was Marhusch. By the diffusion of commerce they were 
circulated over Europe and introduced the term marcus, mark, into 
the monetary vocabulary of eveiy country. They were copied by onr 
Anglo-Saxon Offa, whose name appears on one of his coins among the 
words, “ Mahomet is the prophet of God.” Ockley, p. 487. Conde, 
p. 76.* Humphrey's Manual, p. 414. 518. 534. Bohn’s Editions. — E d.J 
•j* Ka< tic ukvct yoaiptc9ai iWrjvtcri rovgc rjpoctovg ruv XoyoBeciuv 
c tliciKag, aW 'Apaj3ioig aiira ?rapadi]phivctj9ai xwptg rCiv -l/jipvv, 
ttrtici) atvvarav ~rj iciivav yAtictrp povuOa, ij ovaca, 77 rptaca, 7 ; octu 
ijpicv ij rp!a ypadscBai. Theophan. Chronograph p. 314. This 
'defect, if it really existed, must have stimulated the ingenuity of the 
Arabs to invent or borrow. ‘ ■ ) 7 According to a new, 

though probable, notion, maintained by M. de Yilloison (Anecdom 
Grceca. tom. ii. p. 152 — 157), our ciphers are 'not of Indian or Arabic 
invention. Thev were used by the Greek and. Latin anthmehaam, 
lon°- before the age of Boethius,. After the extinction of science m the 
West, they were adopted by the Arabia versions 'from the original 
MSS. an&ratored to the Latins- about the elevenrh century.' - . - r - • 
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Whilst the caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of 
Damascus, while his lieutenants achieved the conquest of 
Transoxiana and Spain, a third army of Saracens overspread 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and approached the borders 
of the Byzantine capital. But the attempt and disgrace of 
the second siege was reserved for his brother Soliman, 
whose ambition appears to have been quickened by a more 
active and martial spirit. In the revolutions of the Greek ' 
empire, after the tyrant Justinian had been punished and ’ 
avenged, a humble secretary, Azmstasius or Artemius, was-, 
promoted by chance or merit to the vacant purple. He 
was alarmed by the sound of war; and his ambassador ' 
returned from Damascus with the tremendous news, that, 
the Saracens were preparing an armament by sea and land, 
such as would transcend the experience of the past, or the 
belief of the present, age. The precautions of Anastasius • 
were not unworthy of his station or of the impending 
danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons', 
who were not provided with the means of subsistence for 
a three years’ siege, should evacuate the city; the public.- * 
granaries and arsenals were abundantly replenished ; the \ 
walls were restored and strengthened ; and the engines for 
casting stones, or darts, or tire, were stationed along the . 
ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of which an addi- 
tional number was hastily constructed. To prevent is safer • 
as well as more honourable, than to repel, nn attack; and 
a design was meditated, above the usual ' spirit of the 
Greeks, of burning the naval stores of the enemy, the - 
cypress timber that had been hewn in mount Libanus, and, •’ 
was piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia for -the service 
of the Egyptian licet. This generous enterprise was be- ' 
feated by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who,-iu 
the new language of the empire, were styled of the olscquian 
theme* The}’ murdered their ehief, deserted their'Etandard 

* In the division of the theme i or provinces, described by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogcnitus (do Themntibus, 1. 1, p. 0, 10,) tlie ohtequhim, •' 
n Latin appellation of tlie army and palace, was tlic fourth in the 
public order. Nice was the metropolis, and, its jurisdiction extended 
from the Hellespont over. the adjacent parts of Bitbynia and l’lirygrin. 

(See the two maps prefixed by Delifde to the Imperium Oricntalc of 
13anduri.) [The . term OlKjuium was introduced into the Pandects 
(1.37. Tit. 15), and Justinian’s Codo.(l. G. Tit. G), to denote the rcpeciful 
obedience . duo to superiors, -as. from childr'cu to parents and frjm 
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m the isle of Rhodes, dispersed themselves over the adjacent 
continent, and deserved pardon or reward by investin'* 
vnth the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The name 
of Theodosius might recommend him to the senate and 
people: but, after some months lie sank into a cloister, 
and resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo the Isaurian, the’ 
urgent delence of the capital and empire. The most for- 
midable of the Saracens, Moslemah. the brother of the 
caliph, was advancing at the head of one hundred and 
twenty thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part 
mounted on horses or camels ; and the successful sieges of 
Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient duration 
to exercise their skill, and to elevate their hopes. At the 
well-known passage of Abvdus on the Hellespont, the 
Mahometan arms were transported, for the first time, from 
Asia to Europe.® Erom thence, wheeling round the 
Tliracian cities of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Con- 
stantinople on the land side, surrounded his camp with a 
.ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his engines of 
•assault, and declared, by words and actions, a patient 
‘resolution of expecting tbe return of seed-time and harvest, 
should the obstinacy of tbe besieged prove equal to his 
own. The Greeks would gladly have ransomed their reli- 
gion and empire, by a fine or assessment of a piece of gold 
on the head of each inhabitant of the city ; but the liberal 
offer was rejected with disdain, and tbe presumption of 
Moslemah was exalted by the speedy approach and invin- 
cible force of tbe navies of Egypt and Syria. They are 
said to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the 
number betrays their inconsiderable size,- and of the 


freedmen to masters. It was thence flatteringly applied to the services 
of attendants ‘in the palace, and the pomp of retinue that surrounded 
the .emperor in public. Of this his guards were an important section - } 
pnd the lecion set apart for that duty was thence styled Obsequian. 
Accustomed to an idle life at Constantinople, their employment in 
actual warfare may have provoked discontent and revolt. The Asiatic 
district, to which the name of Obscquium 'iberna was given, was pro- 
bably so distinguished, for the generally quiet and loyal deportment 
of its inhabitants. Ducange, 1. 1301. Zedler, 25. 270. Ed.J 

* [In di-seribing the second siege of Constantinople, the words for 
the first time,” cannot have been so inadvertently used, as to apply to 
more than the passage across the Hellespont -at Abydus. Gibbons 
German translator has so understood and rendered them. Ed.J ^ 
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twenty stout and capacious vessels whose magnitude im- 
peded their progress, each was manned with no more than 
one hundred heavy-armed soldiers. This huge arinada pro- 
ceeded on a smooth sea and with a gentle gale, towards the 
mouth of the Bosphorus ; tho surface of the strait was 
overshadowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a mov- 
ing forest, and the same fatal night had been fixed hy the 
Saracen chief for a general assault by sea and land. To 
allure the confidence of the enemy, the emperor had thrown 
aside the chain that usuallv- guarded the entrance of .the 
harbour; but while they hesitated whether they should 
seize the opportunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers 
of destruction were at hand. The fireships of the Greeks 
were launched against them ; tho Arabs, their arms, and 
vessels, were involved in the same flames ; the disorderly 
fugitives were dashed against each other, or overwhelmed 
in the waves ; and I no longer find a vestige of the licet 
that had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A still 
more fatal and irreparable loss was that of the caliph * 
Sol man, who died of an indigestion * in his camp near * 
Kinnisrin,, or Chaleis, in Syria, as he was preparing to lead 
against Constantinople the remaining forces of the East. 
The brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kiiiMnan and 
an enemy ; and the throne of an active and able prince was 
degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues of a bigot. 
"While he started and satisfied the scruples of a blind con- 
science, the siege was continued through the winter by tho 
neglect rather than by the resolution of the caliph Oinar.f 
The winter proved uncommonly rigorous : above a hundred 


* The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs and of fig?, which he 
swallowed alternately, and the rep.v-i was concluded with marrow and 
sugar. In ouo of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a single 
meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six fowls, and a huge quantity of „ 
tho grapes of T.ayef. If the hill of fare be correct, we must admire tho ' 
appetite rather than tho luxury of tho sovereign of Asia. (Almlfedn, 
Anna], Moslem, p. 120.) + See the article of Omar 

Ben Abdalaziz, in the Biuliotheque Orientale, p. CSO, Cf'O,) ptwfercns, 
says Klmacin (p. 91,) religionem suarn rebus suis mumlanK Hew*: 
so de a irous of being with God, that ho would not have anointed hi 1 : 
car (his own saying) to obtain a perfect cure of hiala.'t malady. The 
caliph had only oue shirt, and in an age of luxury Ida annual expenyj 
was no more than two drachms. (Ahulpharagins, p. 131.) Hand din 
cavisus eo prinfiipe fuit orhis Moslem’us. (Abulfeda, p. 127.) 
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days the ground was. covered with deep snow, and the 
natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid 
and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. They revived on 
the_ return of spring ; a second effort had been made in 
their favour; and their distress was relieved by the arrival 
of two numerous fleets, laden with com, and arms, and 
soldiers ; the first from Alexandria, of four hundred trans- 
ports and galleys ; the second of three hundred and sixty 
vessels from the ports of Africa. But the Greek fires were 
again kindled, and if the destruction was less complete, it 
‘ wasowing to the experience which had taught the Moslems 
to remain at a safe distance, or to the perfidy of the 
Egyptian mariners, who deserted with their ships to the 
emperor of the Christians. The trade and navigation of 
the capital were restored ; and the produce of the fisheries 
• supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the inhabitants. 
But the calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by 
the troops of Moslemab, and as the former was miserably 
assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully propagated, by the 
pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled them to 
extract from the most unclean or unnatural, food. The 
spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was extinct; 
the Saracens could no longer straggle beyond their lines, 
either single or in small parties, without exposing them- 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian peasants. 
An army of Bulgarians was attracted from the Danube by 
the gifts and promises of Deo ; and these savage auxiliaries 
made some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted 
on the empire, by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two 
thousand Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered, 
that the Eranks, the unkn own nations of the Latin world, 
were arming by sea and land, in the defence of the Christian 
cause, and their formidable aid was expected with far diffe- 
rent sensations in the camp and city. At length, after a 
siege of thirteen months,* the hopeless Moslemah received 
from the caliph .the welcome permission of retreat. The 
march of -the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont, and 


* Both Bicephorus’ and Theophanes agree, that the siege o i 
Constantinople Was raised 'the fifteenth of August (a.d. 71S ) ; ha* 
as the former; our best' witness, 1 '-affirms' that it continued thirteen 
months, the latter must he mistaken'm supposing that it began on the 
game day of the preceding year, "r I do not find that Pagi -has remarked 
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through the provinces of Asia, was executed without delay 
or molestation; hut an army of their brethren had been 
cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains of 
the fleet were so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, 
that only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria to 
relate the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters.* 

In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constantinople may 
be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real 
efficacy, of the Greek fire.\ The important secret of com- 
pounding and directing this artificial flame was imparted by 
Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted 
from the service of the caliph to that of the emperor. J The 
skill of a chemist and engineer was equivalent to the suc- 
cour of fleets and armies ; and this discovery or improve- 
ment of the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period, when the degenerate Homans of the East 
were incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm 
and youthful vigour of the Saracens. The historian who 
presumes to analyze this extraordinary composition, should 
suspect his own ignorance, and that of his Byzantine 
guides, so prone to the marvellous, so careless, and, in this 
instance, so jealous of the truth. From their obscure, and 
perhaps fallacious hints, it should seem that the principal 
ingredient of the Greek fire was the naphtha, % or liquid bitu- 

this inconsistency, * In the Eecond siege of Con- 

stantinople, I have followed Nicophorus.(Brev. p. 33 — 30), Thcophnncs 
(Chronograph, p. 324 — 334), Ccdrenus (Compeud. p. 449 — 452), Zona- 
raB (tom. it p. 9S — 102), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 36), Abulfeda 
(Annal. Moslem, p. 120), and AbulpharagiuB (Dynast p. ISO), the most 
satisfactory of tho Arabs. + Our Bure and indefatigable 

guide in the middle ages and Byzantine history, Charles du Fret tic du 
Cange, has treated in eoveral places of tho Greek fire, and his col- 
lections leave few gleanings behind. See particularly Glosser. Med. 
et Infim. Grtcoitat. p. 1275, sub voce IT Op OaXacaiov, v-)pov. Gk»?nr. 
Med. et Infim. Latinitat. Ignis Gnccut. Observations sur Villelnr- 
douin, p. 305, 300. Observations sur Joinville, p. 71, 72. 

£ Theopliancs styles him opxir«r«i»> (p. 295). Ccdrenus (p. 437,) 
brings this artist from (tho ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt; and che- 
mistry was indeed tho peculiar science of the Egyptian- - . 

g Tho naphtha, tho oleum inccndiarium of the history of Jcr.i'ah m 
(Gcata Dei per Francos, p. 1107), the Oriental fountain of James do 
Vitry (L 3, c. S4), is introduced on slight, evidence and strong pro- 
bability. Cinnamus (LC, p. 105), calls tho Greek fire rip M»;fu.crj 
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nien, a light, tenacious, and inflammable oil,* wbicb spring 
from the earth, and catches fire as soon as it comes in con- 
tact with the air.. The naphtha was mingled, I know not hy 
what methods or m what proportions, with sulphur and with 
the pi ten that is extracted from evergreen firs.f From this 
mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud explosion 
proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only rose 
in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehe- 
mence in descent or lateral progress: instead of being extin- 
guished, it was nourished and quickened, by the element of 
water ; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the onlv remedies 
.that could damp the fury of this powerful agent, which was 
justly denominated by the Greeks the liquid or the maritime 
fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it was emploved 
with equal effect, by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. 
It was either poured from the ramparts in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in 
arrows and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which 
had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil ; sometimes it was 
deposited in fire-ships, the victims and instruments of a 


and the naphtha is known to abound between the Tigris and the Cas- 
pian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Katur. 2. 109), it was subservient 
to the reVenge of lledea, and in either etymology the tXaiov 31 ijciac, 
or bU]Ciiac (Procop. de Bell. Gothic 1. 4, c. 11), may fairly signify this 
liquid bitumen. * On the different sorts of oib and 

bitumens, see Dr. Watson’s (the present bishop of LlandafTs) Chemical 
Essays, voL iiL Essay 1, a classic hook, the best adapted to infuse the 
taste and knowledge of chemistry. The less perfect ideas of the 
ancients may be found in Strabo (Geograph. L 16, p. 107S), and Pliny 
(Hist. Xatur. 2.'lOS, 109). Huic (Naptha) magna cognatio est ignium, 
transiliuntque protinus in earn undecunque visam. Of our travellers 
l am best pleased with Otter (tom. L p. 153 — 158.) 

f Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside ihe curtain. ’ X—'o rljg 
/•xivjzijc, cal aXXfcii’ rtvwi’ roiovriav ctrcpwv afiOaXtij’ cvvayirat ca - 
■rpvor ar.avorov. To vro pura Gtiov rpii3opeyov ippii\\irai tip av\i- 
ck ovg raXapeiv rai lp6vaarai w aod rov rrattovrop \aj3ptp ca 1 cvi'lyu 
wj -tvpa-i. (Alexiad. L 13, p. ,3S3.) • Elsewhere (1. 11, p. 335), she 
mentions the property of burning, ; rnvd to irparic cat icaripa: 
Leo, in the nineteenth chapter of his Tactics (Opera Meursii, tom. vi. 
p. 843, edit. Lami, Florent 1745), speaks of the new invention of Trip 
uira Qppvrrjp rat Karrvov. These are genuine and Imperial tcrfh 
monies [The nature and composition of the Greek fire are explains 
bv Yulturius, De Be SElitari, L 9, 'and Porta.' in Hagia Haturali, L 12. 
Beckmann’s Hist, of Inventions, voLiL'p. 249, and'Jomvilles He- 
mnirs, p. 406. edit. Bohn. — E d.J 
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more ample revenge, and was most commonly blown through 
long tabes of copper, which were planted on the prow of ? a 
galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of savage 
monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and con- 
suming fire. This important art was preserved at Con- 
stantinople, as the palladium of the state; the galleys 
and artillery might occasionally be lent to the allies of 
Home; but the composition of the Greek fire was con- 
cealed with the most jealous scruple, and the terror of the 
enemies was increased and prolonged by their ignorance 
and surprise. In the treatise of the administration of the 
empire, the royal author * suggests the answers and excuses 
that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity and impor- 
tunate demands of the Barbarians. They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been revealed by an 
angel to the first and greatest of the Constantines, with a 
sacred injunction, that this gift of heaven, this peculiar 
blessing of the Homans, should never be communicated to 
any foreign nation: that the prince and subject were alike 
bound to religious silence, under the temporal and spiritual 
penalties of treason and sacrilege ; and that the impious 
attempt would provoke the sudden and supernatural ven- 
geance of the God of the Christians. By these precautions, 
the secret was confined, above four hundred years, to the 
Homans of the East ; and, at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Pisans, to whom every sea and even' art were 
familiar, suffered the effects, without understanding the 
composition, of the Greek fire. It was at length either dis- 
covered or stolen by the Mahometans ; and, in the holy 
wars of Syria and Egypt, they retorted an invention, con- 
trived against themselves, on the heads of the Christians. 
A knight, who despised the swords and lances of the Sara- 
cens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own fears, .and 
those of his companions, at the sight and sound of the mis- 
chievous engine that discharged a torrent of the Greek tiro, 
th cfeu Grcycois, as it is styled by the more early of the 
French writers. It came dying through the air, says .Toin- 
ville,f like a winged long-tailed dragon, about the thick- 

* Constantin. Porphvrogcnit. do Admini^trat. Imperii, e. 13, p. GA. Co. 

+ Histoire do St Louis, p. 39. Paris, IC'JS, p. -i f. Paris, dr tip- 
primerie Itoyale, 17<U . ' The former of tln-se rditbr.y< n f i0T 
the observations ot Dncange ; tbc latter for the pure ant ory.aoi U it 
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.ness of a hogshead, iritb the report of thunder, and the 
velocity of lightning; and the darkness of the night was 
.dispelled hy this deadly illumination. The use of the 
(xreek, or, as it might now be called, the Saracen fire was 
continued to the middle of the fourteenth century,* when 
the scientific, or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, effected a new revolution in the art of war and the 
history of mankind.f 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the 
Arabs from the eastern entrance of Europe ; but in the 
West, on the side of the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul 
were threatened and invaded by the conquerors of Spain.! 
The decline of the Erench monarchy invited the attack of 
these insatiate fanatics. Ths descendants of Clovis had 
lost the inheritance of his martial and ferocious spirit ; and 


of Joinville. We must have recourse to that text to discover, that the 
feu Gregeois wa3 shot with a pile or javelin, from an engine that 
acted like a sling. * The vanity, or envy, of shaking 

the established property of Fame, has tempted some modems to carry 
gunpowder above the fourteenth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c.), 
and the Greek fire above the seventh, century (see the Salluste du Pre- 
sident ties Brosses, tom. iL p. 381) ; but their evidence, which precedes 
the .vulgar era of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and sub- 
sequent writers may be suspected of fraud or credulity. In the 
earliest sieges, some combustibles of oil and sulphur have been used, 
and the Greek fire has some affin ities with gunpowder both in nature 
and effects ,- for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. lib. 4, c. 11); for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spain (a.d. 12 49, 1312, 1332. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. 
torn. ii. p. 6 — 8), are the most difficult to elude. 

f That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingre- 
dients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of 
mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of his own 
discovery. Biographia Britannica, vol. i. p. 430, new edition.) 

j For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles 
Martel, see the Historia Arabum (c. 11—14) of Koderic Ximenes, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who had before him the Christian chronicle of 
Isidore Pacensis, and the Mahometan history of Movairi. The Moslems 
are silent or concise in the account of their losses, but M. Cardonne 
(tom i. p. 129 — 131) has given a pure and simple account of all that he 
could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. 
'The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are inserted 
in the collection of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the annals of Pagi, who 
(tom. iii. under the propet -years) ha3 restored the chronology, which 
is anticipated six years in the Annals of Baronius.*; The Dictionary of 
Bayle (Abdcrame and Munuza has more merit for. lively reflection than 
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their misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet of lazy to 
the last Ivinas of the Merovingian race.* They ascended 
the throne without power, and sunk into the grave without 
a name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood of Com- 
piegne,f was allotted for their residence or prison ; but each 
year, in the month of March or May, they were conducted 
in a wagon drawn by oxen to the assembly of the Franks, 
to give audience to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the 
acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic officer was 
become the minister of the nation, and the master of the 
prince. A public employment was converted into the patri- 
mony of a private family : the elder Pepin left a king of 
mature years under the guardianship of his own widow and 
her child; and these feeble regents were forcibly dispos- 
sessed by the most active of his bastards. A government, 
half 6avage and half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; and the 


original research. * Eginhart, do Vita Caroli Mngni, 

c. 2, p. 13 — IS, edit. Schmink, Utrecht, 1711. Some modem critics 
accuse the ministers of Charlemagne of exaggerating Iho weakness of 
the Merovingians; but tho general outljno i3 just, and the French 
reader will for ever repeat the beautiful line3 of Boilcau's Butrin. 
[See Canto II. near the conclusion, beginning 
Hdlas ! qu’c3t devenu ce temps, cot heureux temps, 

Oh lea rois a'honoroient du nom de faincans, 

S'endormoient sur le trone, et. me servant cans honte, 

Laissoient leur sceptre aus tnains ou d’un maire ou d'un comtc, — Tin J 
+ ifaraacccr, on the Oyee, between Cotnpiogno and Noyon, which 
Eginhart calls perparvi reddittis viliam. (See the note?, and the map 
of ancient France for Dom. Bouquet's Collection.) Compendium, or 
Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. Valesii Xotitia 
Galliarum, p. 152), and that laughing philosopher, tho AbM Galliani 
(Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bled?), may truly affirm, that it was 
the residenco of tho Rois trts Chretiens ct tres clievelOs. [Misled by 
the ancient name of Noyon, ( Noriodunum. or Kariwiayui) which was 
common to manv other towns, (see Reichard, Orbis Terrarura 
Antiquus, is. Gallia), some writers have placed Mamaccm in the 
former island of the Batavi, near-Nimwegen, in Dulch Guelderiaad. 
Zedler’s Lexicon (21. 973,) quoting Eckhart (Franc. Orient, tom. j. 
p. 285,) has adopted this error. Mabillon (De lb; Diplomatic,’., p. 30S) 
has determined, with great precision, from original document?, the 
situation of this place. It stood on the left bank of the Isara (Ohe) 
Dot far from its confluence with tho Axomc, (Aisne) and wa? a favorite 
residence of tho Frank monarch? from the time of Dagobcrt, r,s appears 
from many deeds ' and acts, "ftUcitcr data" there. The village ct 
JIaumarquc or Jlommarquc.now preserves it memory. — E d.j 
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tributary dukes, the provincial counts, and the territorial 
. . - lords, were tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch 

shu ro iD3it2.i8 the ambition o£ the mavor. A th oro- these 

• . independent chiefs, one of the boldest and most successful" 

. was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in the southern pro- 

• vinces of Gaul usurped the authorifv and eren the title 

; •' • of long. The Goths, the Gascons, 'and the Franks, as- 

; • sembled under the standard of this Christian hero * he 

repelled the first invasion of the Saracens; and Zama, lieu- 

• .• ; tenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life under the 
. . ' walls of Thoulouse. The ambition of his successors was 

’ ' stimulated by reTenge : they repassed the Pyrenees with 
__ the means and the resolution of conquest. The advan- 
tageous situation which had recommended MarbonneA as 
the first Homan colony, was again chosen by the Moslems ; 
they claimed the province of Septimania or Languedoc as a 
just dependence of the Spanish monarchy: the vineyards of 
Gascony and the city of Bordeaux were possessed by the 
sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand ; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Bhone, assumed the manners and religion of Arabia. 

- But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of 
Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had been restored by the 
‘ caliph Hashem to the wishes of the soldiers and people of 
Spain’. That veteran and daring commander adj’udged to 
. . the obedience of the prophet whatever yet remained of 
France or of Europe, ana prepared to execute the sentence, 
at the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence of 
surmounting all opposition either of nature or of mau. His 
first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, who commanded 
the most. important passes of the Pyrenees: Munuza, a 
Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of 
Aquitain : ana Eudes, from a motive of private or public 
• . interest, devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of 
the African misbeliever. But the strongest fortresses of 
Cerdagne were invested by a superior force : the rebel was 
overtaken and slain in the mountains; and his widow was 


* Eve" -before that colour, AX.C. 630, (V elleius PatercnL 1. 15 ,) in 
the time of Polybius (Hist l 3 , p. 255 , edit Gronov.), Narbonne was 
- Celti" town of th° first "emiuecee, and oae of the most northern 
places of the known world."' (D’AnvUIe, Notice de PAndsnne Gaule, 
p. 473.) . - 
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sent a captivi ; to Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more 
probably the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. 
From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay to 
the passage of the Phone and the siege of Arles. An army 
of Christians attempted the relief of the city: the tombs 01 
their leaders were yet visible in the thirteenth eenturv ; and 
many thousands of their dead bodies were carried down the 
rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms of 
Abderame were not less successful on the side of the ocean. 
He passed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, 
which unite their waters in the gulf of Bordeaux ; but he 
found, beyond those rivers, the cam]) of the intrepid Eudes, 
who had formed a second army and sustained a second 
defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, according to their sad 
confession, God alone could reckon the number of the slain. 
The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain,. 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in the 
modern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou ; 
his standards were planted on the walls, or at least before 
the gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and his detachments over- 
spread the kingdom of Burgundy as far as the well-known 
cities of Lyons aud Bcsanfon. The memory of these devas- 
tations, for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the invasion 
of Prance by the Moors, or Mahometans, affords the 
ground-work of those fables, which have been so wildly- 
disfigured in the romances of chivalrv, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of society and' 
art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty to the 
Saracens ; their richest spoil was iound in the churches and 
monasteries, which they stripped of their ornaments and 
delivered to the flames; and the tutelar saints, both Hilary 
of Poitiers aud Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous 
powers in the defence of their own sepulchres.* A vie ' 
lorious Hue of march had been prolonged above a thousnno 
miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire, 


* tVitk regard to the eanctnarv of St Martin of Tom?, Itoderic 
Ximencs nccuao3 the Saracens of the deed. Tmoni* civitatom, eccle- 
Him c t palatia, vartationo ct inecudio fimili diruii o.t conuimj'Mt 
Thu continuator of Frodegariup impute? to them no more than the 
intention. Ad domtim beatiisimi Martini cvcrtandain dotinani A< 
Cirolus, &c. The French annalist ww rnoro jealous of the honour of 

TOE. VI. ' K 
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the repetition of an equal space would have carried the 
Saracens to the confines of Poland and the Highlands of 
Scotland; the Rhine is not more impassable than the Kile 
or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might hare sailed ■with- 
out a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Per- 
haps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught 
•in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mahomet.* 

Prom such calamities was Christendom delivered by the 
genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate 
son of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of mayor 
or duke of the Pranks, but he deserved to become the father 
of a line of kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years he restored and supported the dignity of the 
throne, and the rebels of Germany and Gaul were succes- 
sively crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the same 
campaign, could display his banner on the Elbe, the Ehone, 
and the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, he was 
summoned by the voice of his country ; and his rival, the 
duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among the fugitives 
and suppliants. “Alas!” exclaimed the Pranks, “what a 
misfortune! what an indignity! "We have long heard of 
the name and conquests of the Arabs : we were apprehensive 
of their attack from the East ; they have now conquered 
Spain, and invade our country, on the side of the "West. 
Yet their numbers, and (since they have no buckler) their 
arms, are inferior to our own.” “ If you follow my advice,” 
replied the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you will not in- 
terrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. They are 
like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem in its career. 
The thirst of riches, and the consciousness of success, 
redouble their valour, and valour is of more avail than arms 
pr'numbers. Be patient till they have loaded themselves 
with the incumbrance of wealth. The possession ot wealth 

the saint. * Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford 

mosch would have produced a volume of controversy so elegant and 
ingenious as the sermons lately preached by Mr. "White, the Arabic 
professor, at Mr. Bampton’s lecture. His observations on the cha- 
racter and religion of Mahomet are always adapted to his argument, 
and generally founded in truth and reason* He sustains the part of a 
lively, and eloquent advocate, and sometimes rises to the merit of au 
historian and philosopher. - • - 
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will divide their counsels, and assure your victory.” This 
subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; 
and the situation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and 
selfish motive of procrastination ; the secret desire of hum- 
bling the pride, and wasting the provinces, of the rebel' 
duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable, that the delays 
of Charles were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
was unknown under the first and second race : more than 
half the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens : 
according to their respective situation, the Franks of Neu- 
stria and Austrasia were too conscious or too careless of the 
impending danger ; and the voluntarj* aids of the Gepid® 
and Germans were separated by a long interval from the 
standard of the Christian general. No sooner had he col- 
lected his forces, than he sought and found the enemy in 
the centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. His well- 
conducted march was covered by a range of hills, and 
Abderame appears to have been surprised by his unexpected 
presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe, advanced 
with equal ardour to an encounter which would change the 
history of the world. In the six first days of desultory 
combat, the horsemen and archers of the East maintained 
their advantage; but in the closer onset of the seventh day,' 
the Orientals were oppressed by the strength and stature 
of the Germans, who, with stout hearts and iron hands,* 
asserted the civil and religious freedom of tlwir posterity. 
The epithet of il [arid, the Hammer, which has been added 
to the name of Charles, is expressive of his weighty and 
irresistible strokes ; the valour of Eudes was excited by 
resentment and emulation; and their companions, in the 
eye of history, are the true pecr3 and paladins of French 
chivalry. After a bloody field, in which Abderame. was 
slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, retired to 
their camp. In the disorder and despair of the night, the 
various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa and Spain, 
were provoked to turn their arms against cjcIi other; the 
remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each 
emir consulted his safety by n hasty and separate retreat. 


0 Gens Austria? membrorum pre-ennn'mttt valid*, et pons German* 
eordo ct corpora pKcstantissirna ; in ictft ocult, manG forre.l, at 

pcctorc arduo, Arabea extinxerunt. (Roderic. Tolclau. c. H.) 
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At tie dawn of da* , tie stillness of a hostile camp was sus- 
pected bj tie victorious Christians ; on the report of their 
spies, tier ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 
tents ; but, if ire except some celebrated relics, a small por- 
tion of the spoil vras restored to the innocent and lawful 
owners. The joyful tidings were soon diffused over the 
Catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and 
believe that three hundred and fifty, ■ or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had been crushed 
by' the hammer of Charles ;* while no more than fifteen 
hundred Christians were slain in the field of Tours. But 
this incredible tale is sufficiently disproved by the caution 
. of the French general, who apprehended the snares and 
accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to 
their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror betrays 
-the loss of strength and blood, and the most cruel execution 
is inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs of a 
- flying enemy. Tet the victory of the Franks was complete 

• aud final ; Aquitain was recovered by the arms of Euaes ; 

* the Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul, and they 
were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel 
and his valiant race.f It might have been expected that 


■ * These numbers are stated by Paul IVamefrid, the deacon of Aqui- 
leia {de Gestis Langobard. L 6, p. 921, edit Grot) and Anastasius. the 
librarian of the Roman church (in Tit Gregorii IL), who tells a mira- 
culous story of three consecrated sponges, which rendered invul- 
nerable the French soldiers amopg whom they had been shared. It 
should seem that in his letters to the pope, Eudes usurped the honour 
of the victory, for which he is chastised by the French annalists, 
who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the Saracens. [The 
defeat and death of Abderahman are more candidly confessed and 
more tally described by the Arabian writers, than is their wont on 
such occasions. They ’say that the Christians pursued the beaten 
troons through several successive days and inflicted “ nmmagxnable 
. horrors ” Br.t they console themselves’ by adding, that the conquerors 
"were obliged to raise the siege of Xarbonne, and retired into the inte- 
rior of their dominions with great loss. In these accounts Charles 
Martel appears as “ King C.ddus,” and the river Loire takes the form 
of the “ Over.” Conde, voL L p. 10S — 111. — Ed.] 

T Karbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by Pepin, 
the son of Charles Martel, .Ad. 755. (Pagi, Critiea, tom. hi. p. 300.) 
Thirty-seven years afterwards it was pillaged hy a sudden inroad of 
the Arabs, who employed the captives in the construction of the 
rcosch" of Cordova. (De Guignes, .Hist, des Huns, , tone i. p. 35’-) 
[Jusuf El Fehri, "who was made. Ameer ‘or Governor of Spain, a-H 
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the saviour of Christendom would have been -canonized, or 
at least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who aro 
indebted to his sword for their present existence. But in 
the public distress the mayor of the palace had been com- 
pelled to apply the riches," or at least the revenues, of the 
bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state and the reward 
of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, bis sacrilege 
alone was remembered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian 
prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor 
was damned ; that on the opening of his tomb, the spectators 
were affrighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of a horrid 
dragon ; and that a saint of the times was indulged with a. 
pleasant vision of the soul and body of Charles Martel, 
burning, to all eternity, in the abyss of hell.* 

The loss of an army, or a province, in the "Western 
world, was less painful to the court of Damascus, than the 
rise and progress of a domestic competitor. Except among 
the Syrians, the caliphs «of the house of Ommiynh had never 
been the objects of the public favour. The life of Mahomet 
recorded their perseverance in idolatry and rebellion ; their 
conversion had been reluctant, their elevation irregular and 
factious, and their throne was cemented with the most holy 
and noble blood of Arabia. The best of their race, the 
pious Omar, was dissatisfied with Ids own title: their per- 
sonal virtues were insufficient to justify a departure jrom 
the order of succession; and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hnsbem and the 
kindred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fnliinifcs 
were either rash or pusillanimous; but the _ descendants ol 
Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of 
their rising fortunes. From an obscure residence iu Syria, 
they secretly dispatched their agents and missionaries, who 

129 (a.d. 74G) divided his dominion into five province’, the fifth of 
which was that of Narhonn, extending from the eastern ride of the 
Pyrenees to the city of Xismes and the river Phone. It was the 
frontier land, and had to he laboriously maintained against the people 
of Afrano (Trance). Condo, voL i. p. 142 — 145. — Kn.j 

* This pastoral letter, addressed to I.ewis the Germanic, the grand- 
eon of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the pen of the 
nrtfnl llincmnr, is dated iu the year S 5S, and rigned by the bi-hop- of 
the provinces of llhcims and Rotieri. (I’.irouius, Annal. Keeh'.'.A.b." M. 
Fleurv, Hist, locclea.'tbtn. 3. p. 914 — MG.) Vet Karonius himself, and 
the French critics, reject with contempt this episcopal fiction. 
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preached in the Eastern provinces their hereditary indefea- 
sible right; and Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son of Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave 
audience to the deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their 
free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. After 
the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was admin- 
istered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous band 
of rotaries, who expected only a signal and a leader ; and 
the governor of Chorasan continued to deplore his fruitless 
admonitions and the deadly slumber of the caliphs of Da- 
mascus, till he himself, with all his adherents, was driven 
-from the city and palace of Meru, by the rebellious arms of 
Abn Moslem.* That maker of kings, the author, as he is 
named, of the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded 
for his presumption of merit with the usual gratitude of 
courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction, could not 
repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of 
his wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own blood 
and of that of others, he could boast with pleasure, and pos- 
sibly with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred thousand 
' of his enemies ; and such was the intrepid gravity of his 
mind and countenance, that he was never seen to smile 
except on a day of battle. In the visible separation of 
parties, the green was consecrated to the Eatimites ; the 
Ommiades were distinguished by the white; and the black, 
"as the most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbas- 
sides. Their turbans and garments were stained with that 
gloomy colour; two black standards, on pike-staves nine 
cubits long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem ; 
and their allegorical names of the night and the shadoio 
obscurely represented the indissoluble union and perpetual 
succession of the line of Hashem. Erom the Indus to the 
'Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the quarrel of the 
white -and the black factions; the Abbassides were most 
frequently victorious ; but their public success was clouded 
by the personal misfortune of their chief. The court of 

- * The steed and the saddle, which had carried any of his wives, 
were instantlv killed or burnt, lest . they, should be afterwards 
mounted by a male. Twelve hundred mules or camels were required 
for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption amounted to 
'three thousand cakes, a Tiundred sheep, ^besides oxen, poultry, &c. 
‘(Abulpharagius, Hist Dyhasb p. 140.). . 
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Damascus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved to 
• prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had under- 
taken with a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at 
once to the favour of the prophet and of the people. A 
detachment of cavalry intercepted his march and arrested 
his person ; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from 
the promise of untasted royalty, expired in iron fetters in 
the dungeons of Ilaran. His two younger brothers, Saffah 
and Al mans or, eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay con- 
cealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and the approach 
of his Eastern friends, allowed them to expose their persons 
to the impatient public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, 
in the colours of the sect, Saffah proceeded with religious 
and military pomp to the mosch : ascending the pulpit, he 
prayed and preached as the lawful successor of Mahomet ; 
and, after his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people 
by an oath of fidelity. But it was on the banks of the Zab, 
and not in the mosch of Cufa, that this important contro- 
versy was determined. Every advantage appeared to be o.n 
the side of the white faction : the authority of established 
government; an army of a hundred and twenty thousand, 
soldiers, against a sixth part of that number ; and the pre- 
sence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and 
last of the house of Oinmiyah. Before his accession to the 
throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the 
honourable epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia ;* and he 
might have been ranked among the greatest prjnces, had 
not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that moment 
for the ruin of his family ; a decree against which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders 
of Mervan were mistaken or disobeyed ; the return' of 
his horse, from which he had dismounted on a necessary 
occasion, impressed the belief of his death ; and the enthu-- 
siasin of the black Equadrons was ably conducted by Ab- 

* Al Ilcmar. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, end the Arabic 
proverb praises the courage of that .warlike breed of arses who never 
tly from an enemy. The .surname of Alcrvan. may justify the com- 
parison of ITomcr (Iliad, A. 557, Ac.,) and both will silence the mo- 
derns, who consider the ass ns a stupid and ignoble emblem. (D’JIcr- 
belot, Bibliot Orient p. 55S.) [Condd (p. ISO), gives this surname ns 
AJhemarii, and pays that Mervan was “ brave in arms and prudent in 
counFcL” For the wild arses of Arabia^ see Burckhardl's Motes 03 
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dallah, tbe uncle of his competitor. After an irretrievable 
defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but the colours of the 
Abbassides were displayed from the rampart ; he suddenly 
. ^epassed the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of 
.-Ha ran, crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications 
. of Damascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched his 
last and fatal camp at Busir on the banks of the EileA His 
speed was urged by the incessant diligence of Abdallah, who 
in every step of the pursuit acquired strength and reputation; 
the remains of the white faction were finally vanquished in 
Egypt ; and the lance, which terminated the life and anxiety 
oOIervan, was not less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate 
than to the victorious chief. The merciless inquisition of 

• 'the' Conqueror eradicated the most distant branches of the 

hostile race ; their bones were scattered, their memory was 
; accursed, and the martyrdom of Hosein was abundantly 
revenged on the posterity of his tyrants. Eourscore of the 
Ominiades, who had yielded to the faith or clemency of their 
• foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The laws 
of Hospitality were violated by a promiscuous massacre ; the 

• board was spread over their fallen bodies ; and the festivity 

the Bedouins, p. 125 . — Ed.] * Four several places, all in 

Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Busiris, so famous iu Greek fable. 
The first, where Mervan was slain, was to the west of the Kile, in the 
province of Fium, or Arsinoe; the second in the Delta, in the Seben- 
nytic nome; the third, near the pyramids; the fourth, which wa3 
destroyed by Diocletian, in the Thebais. (See vol. i. p. 346.) I shall 
•’ here transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox Michaelis : Yidentur 
in "plurfbus ’iEgypti superioris urbibus Busiri Coptoque anna sumpsisse 
Christiani, libertatemque de religione sentiendi defendisse, sed succu- 
buisse quo in bello Coptus et Busins diruta, et circa Esnam magna 
strages edita. Bellum narrant sed causam belli ignorant scriptores 
Byzantini, alioqui Coptum et Busirim non rebellassc dicturi, sed causam 
-Christianorum suscepturi. (Kot. 211, p. 100.) For the geography of 
the four, Busirs, see Abulfeda (Descript. .Egypt. p. 9, vers. Michaelis, 
'Gottingse, 1776, in quarto), Michaelis, No t. 122 — 127, p. 58 — 63), and 
_ D’Anville (Memoire sur l’Egypte, p. 85. (147. 205.) [According to 
Condo’s authorities, Abdallah sustained a chev.k at Alardania in Pales- 
tine, for which the command was taken from him and given to his 
brother Saleh. It was by this new general that Hervan was overcome 
in his last battle “at a country palace near Saida, called Busir-Coridas. 
(Conde, p. 148.) The province of El.Faium had its name from the 
Coptic Phiom, the Lake (Moeris),: and . the ancient Arsinoe is now 
Medinet-el-Faium. All traced of;.Busins"have disappeared. Lepsws, 
Letters from Egypt, p. 92— 94. — Eb.]. ‘ 
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of the guests was enlivened by the music of tlieir dying 
groans. By the event of the civil war tbe dynasty of the 
Abbassides was firmly established ; but tbe Christians only 
could triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of 
the disciples of Mahomet.* 

Tet the thousands who were swept away by the sword 
of war might have been speedily retrieved in the succeed- 
ing generation, if the consequences of the revolution had 
not tended to dissolve the power and unity' of the empire of 
the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ounniades, a 
royal youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the 
rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering exile from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the valleys of mount Atlas. 
His presence in the neighbourhood of Spain revived the 
zeal of the white faction. The name and cause of the 
Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians ; tbo 
"West had been pure from civil arms ; and the servants of 
the abdicated family still held, by a precarious tenure, tho 
inheritance of their lands and the offices of government. 
Strongly prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they 
invited the grandson of the caliph Hashem to ascend the 
throne of bis ancestors; and, in bis desperate condition, 
tbe extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the 
same. The acclamations of the people saluted bis landing 
on the coast of Andalusia; and, after a successful struggle, 
Abdalrahman established tbe throne of Cordova, and was 
the father of the Ounniades of Spain, who reigned above 
two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic t<J the 
Pyrenees.f He slew in battle a lieutenant of tbe Abbas- 


* Se« Abulfeda (Annul. Moslem. p. 336 — 3 -1 5), Eutyclihat (Annul, 
tom. ii. p. 3'J2, vers. Pocock), Elroncin (liist. Saracen, p. 100 t- 321), 
Abulpharngiug (Ilist. Dynast, p. 333 — 340), Itoderic of Toledo. (Hist. 
Arabnm, c. 38, p. 33), Thcophnnes (Chronograph, p. 35G, 267, who 
speaks of tbo Abbas-ides tinder tbo names of Xoinaeiirirat' .and 
Navpoficpot), and tbo Bibliothcqiic of D'Hcrbelot, in the articles of * 
Ommiades , Abbassides, M arson, Ibrahim, Safah, Alou Moslem. (The 
first ot tho Abbassides is generally known ns Abul-Abba*, nnd Pat: ah 
is said to liavo been n surname given him after his relentless shedding 
ol the Wood of tbe rival family. Condo (vol. i. p. 347) calls him Abdallah 
Abulabas Asefah. — E d.J t I'or the revolution of Spain, 

consult Itoderic of Toledo (c. 38, p. 34, Ac.), the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispann (tom, ii. j>. SO. 198), and Cardonnc (Hist de 1'Afrique ct 
do l'Espagne, tom. i. p. 380 — 307. 205. 272. 323, Ac.). [The most 
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'.sides, who Lad invaded Lis dominions with a fleet and 
army ; the Lead of Ala, in salt and campLor, was suspended 
by a daring messenger before tbe palace of Mecca; and 
tbe caliph Almansor rejoiced in Lis safety, that he was 
removed by seas and lands from such a formidable adver- 
sary. Their mutual designs or declarations of offensive 
war, evaporated without effect; but instead of opening a 
door to the conquest of Europe, Spain was dissevered from 
•the trunk of the monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility 
with the East, and inclined to peace and friendship with 
the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople and Prance. 
The example of the Ommiades was imitated by the real or 
•fictitious progeny of Ali, the Edrissites of Mauritania, and 
■ the more powerful Eatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the 
tenth century, the chair of Mahomet was disputed bv three 
caliphs or commanders of the faithful, who reigned at 
Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated each other, 
and agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary is 
more odious and criminal than an unbeliever.* 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the 
Abbassides were never tempted to reside either in the 
birth-place or the city of the prophet. Damascus was 
disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the blood, of 
the Ommiades; and after some hesitation, Almansor, the 
brother and successor of Saffah, laid the foundations of 


complete narrative of this event and of the reign of Abderahmnn i3 
coptained in the first twenty-four chapters of the second book of 
Conde’s History, vol. i. p. 163—226, edit. Bohn. — E d.] 

* I shall -not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of 
Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iiL p. 371 — 371, octavo edition) 
and Voltaire (Histoire Gdnerale, a 28, tom. ii. p. 121, 125, Edition 
de Lausanne), concerning the division of the Saracen empire. The 
mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or reflec- 
tion ; but Sir William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has 
framed an apocryphal history of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 
[Sir W. Temple” i>,mes no authority. But it is evident that he fol- 
lowed, and that Gibbon here alludes to, the Worisco 3Iiguel de Luna’s 
pretended version of a History by Tarif Aben Taric. Barbin published 
a translation of De Luna at Paris in 16S0. That of Lobineau appeared 
in 170S, ten years after the death of Sir W. Temple. It is remarkable 
that .two French translations should have been made, in 'such rapid 
succession; of a work now generally . regarded as fictitious, and of 
which CondS says (Preface,. p.. 10), that its " absurd fables and im- 
pudent assumption do not merit the most cursory mention.. — -Ed.J 
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Bagdad, 41 tlie imperial seat of bis posterity during a reign 
of five hundred years.f The chosen spot is on the eastern 
hank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above the ruins of 
Modain ; the double wall was of a circular form ;.and such 
was the rapid increase of a capital, now dwindled to a 
provincial town, that the funeral of a popular saint might 
be attended by eight hundred thousand men and sixty- 
thousand women of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In ' 
this city of peace, % amidst the riches of the east, the Abbas r 
-sides soon disdained the abstinence and frugalit}' of ‘the ‘ 
first caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence of 
the Persian kings. After his wars and buildings Almansor 
left- behind him in gold and silver about thirty millions 
sterling ;§ and this treasure was exhausted in a few years • 
by the vices or virtues of his children. Ilis son Mahadi, in 
a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of 
dinars of gold. A pious and charitable motive may sanctify 

* Tho geographer D’Anvillo (l’Eiiphrate et le Tigre, p. 121 — 123), 
and tho Orientalist D’Herbclot (Bibliotlibque, p. 107, ICS), may uufilco 
for the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle 
(tom. L p. CSS — COS), Tavernier (tom. i. p. 230 — 23S), Thevcnot 
(part 2, p. 209 — 212), Otter (tom. i. p. 102 — ICS), and Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabic, tom. ii. p. 239 — 271), have Been only its decay • 
and the Nubian geographer (p. 204), and the travelling Jew, Benjamin 
of Tudela (Itinerarium, p. 112 — 123, h Const. l’Empcreur, npud 
Elzevir, 1C33), are the only writers of my acquaintance who have 
known Bagdad under the reign of tho Abbassidos. 

+ The foundations of Bagdad were laid a.h. 145, a.d. 7C2. Mos- 
tasem, tho last of tho Abbassidos, was taken and put to death by Abe 
Tartars, A.n. CSC, A.D. 125S, tho 20th of February. 

J Mcdinat al Salem, Dar al Salam. TIrbs pack, or, as is more 
neatly compounded by the Byzantine writers, K/jup-ti-oXif (Irenopolis). 
There is some dispute concerning tho etymology of Bagdad, but tho 
first syllable is allowed to signify a garden in the Persian tongue > tho 
garden of Dad, a Christian hermit, whose cell had been the only 
habitation on the spot. [“ The Persian historians pretend that tho 
original city was built by the first kings of Persia, and named tho 
1 Garden of Dad ’ from an idol previously worshipped there." Alman- 
Bor was tlie founder only of tho second city. Larard’s N. and B. 
p. 47G. Consult the same work for the present state of Bagdad. 
Bee also Sir It. K. Porter's Travels, p. 275. — Ed.] 

g Itcliquit hr torario sexcenties willies mille Btateres, ct quater ct 
vicie3 millies nullo aureos aurcos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 12G. I 
have reckoned tho gold pieces at eight shillings, and the proportion to 
the Bilver as twelve to one. But I will never answer for the numbers 
of Erpcnius; and tho Latins are scarcely above the savages in tho 
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the foundation of cisterns and caravanseras, which Be dis- 
tributed along a measured road of seven hundred miles; 
but bis train of camels, laden with snow, conld serve onlv 
to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to refresh the fruits 
• and liquors of the royal banquet.® The courtiers mould 
■Surely praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, mho 
gave amay four-fifths of the income of a province, a snm of 
two millions four hundred thousand gold dina rs, before he 
drew bis foot from the stirrnp. At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size mere 
showered on the head of the bride, t and a lotterv of lands 
and houses displayed the capricious bounty of fortune. 
The glories of the court mere brightened rather than im- 
paired in the decline of the empire : and a Greek ambas- 
sador might admire or pity the magnificence of the feeble 
Moctader. “ The caliph’s whole army,” savs the historian 
Abulfeda, '’both horse and foot, mas under arms, which 
together made a body of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men. His state-officers, the favourite slaves, stood near 
him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold 
and gems. Hear them mere seven thousand eunuchs, four 
thousand of them white, the remainder black. The porters 
or doorkeepers mere in number seven hundred. Barges 
and boats, with the most superb decorations, mere seen 
swimming upon the Tigris. Aor mas the . palace itself Jess 
splendid, in which mere hung up thirty-eight thousand 
pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which 
’ mere of silk embroidered with gold. The carpets on the 
floor mere twenty-two thousand. A hundred lions mere 
brought out, with a keeper to each lion.j Among the 

language of arithmetic. * D’Herhelot, p. 530. Abulfeda, 

p. foi. dfirem Heceam apporiavit, rem ibi act nunauam ant ranssime 
visam. t Abulfeda, p. ISA ISO, describes the splendour 

and liberality of Almamon. Hilton has alluded to this Oriental 
custom : 

Or where the gorgeous East, frith richest hand. 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pearls and gold. ^ _ 

I have used the modern word lottery, to express the rpAttilia of the 
Homan emperors, which entitled to some prize the person who caught 
them as thev were thrownamong the crowd. 

; When Bell of Antermony (Travels, voL'i p/99) accompanied rim 
Russian ambassador to the audience of the unfortunate Shajt Hu^=c*a 
, of Persia, tiro lions mere introduced, to denote the power or the ~mg 
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other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury, was a tree 
of gold and silver spreading into eighteen large branches, 
on which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds 
made of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves, 
of the tree. "While the machinery affected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural harmony.- 
Through this scene of magnificence, the Greek ambassador 
was led by the vizir to the foot of the caliph’s throne.”* 
In the "West, the Ommiades of Spain supported, with equal 
pomp, the title of Commander of the faithful. Three miles 
from Cordova, in honour of his favourite sultana, the third 
and greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city,’ 
palace, and gardens, of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed by the founder; 
his liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the 
most skilful sculptors and architects of the age ; and' tho 
buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve hundred 
columns of Spanish and African, of Greek and Italian 
marble. The hall of audience was incrusted with gold and 
pearls, and a great basin in the centre was surrounded with 
the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In 
a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of these basins and 
fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was replenished, 
not with water, but with the purest quicksilver. The 
seraglio of Abdalrahinan, his wives, concubines, and black 
eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred persons ; 
and he was attended to the field by a guard of twelve 
thousand horse, whose belts and scymetars were studded ' 
with gold.f 

In a private condition, our desires are perpetually rc- 

over the fiercest animals. * Abulfeda, p. 237. D'Herbelot,*. 

p. 590. This embassy was received at Bagdad, a.u. 305, ad. 917. ,In 
tho passage of Abulfeda, I have used, with some variations, the Eng- 
lish translation of tho learned and amiablo Mr. Harris of Salisbury. 
(Philological Inquiries, p. 303, 304.) f CnrJonne, Histoire 

' do l'Alriquc et de 1’Espagne, tom. L p. 330 — 330. A just idea of the 
taste and architecture of the Arabians of Spain, may he conceived 
from tho description and plates of tho Alhambra of Grenada. (Swin- 
burne’s Travels, p. 171 — 18S. [Since Gibbon wrote, several fine works 
on the Alhambra and tlie Moorish architecture of Spain have been 
published ; especially Murphy's great work, entitled the Arabian Anti- 
quities of Spain; Owen Jones's Alhambra; Coste, Architecture Atabe; 
and Ij Espagne Artistique. See also, Condd,* voL .i.-p. 417 — 119, o 
glowing description of the Medina Azabra, its gardens and pavilions, 
ita natural beauties aud costly splendours, among which Abderahm&u 
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pressed by poverty and subordination; but the lives and 
labours of millions are devoted to the service of a despotic 
prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes 
are instantly gratified. Onr imagination is dazzled by the 
splendid picture ; and whatever may be the cool dictates of 
reason, there are few among us who would obstinately 
refuse a trial of the comforts and the cares of rovalty. It 
maj , therefore, be of some use to borrow the experience of 
tliG^ same Abdalrahman, whoso msguificGucB has pBrhaps 
excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an 
authentic memorial which was found in the closet of the 
deceased caliph. “ I have now reigned above fifty years in 
victory or peace ; beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my 
enemies, and respected by ray allies. Biclies and honours, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor does any 
earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. 
In this situation 1 have diligently numbered the days of 
pure and genuine happiness which have fillen to my lot: 
they amount to fourteen : — 0 man ! place not thy confidence 
in this present world l ” * The luxury of the caliphs, so 
useless to their private happiness, relaxed the nerves, and 
terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire. Temporal 


delighted to repose. All parts of his dominions were decorated by 
his munificence. Ib. p. 454. — Ed.] * Cardonne, tom. i. 

p. 329, 330. This confession, the complaints of Solomon of the vanity 
of this world (read Prior's verbose but eloquent poem), and the happy 
ten days of the emperor Seged (Rambler, No. 204, 205), will bo 
triumphantly quoted by the detractors of human life. Their expecta- 
tions are commonly immoderate ; their estimates are seldom impartial. 
If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom I can speak with 
certainty), my happy hours have far exceeded, and far exceed, the 
scanty numbers of the caliph of Spain ; and I shall not scruple to add,, 
that many of them are due to the pleasing labour of the present 
composition. [Such labourers may well be happy, and deserve to be 
so. Their pursuits must not be degraded by a comparison with those 
which are prompted only by ambition and wealth. See the close of 
ch. 4S, voL v. p. 353. Yet Abderahman was not indifferent to intel- 
lectual enjoyments. The picture left us of the last months of hi3 
life exhibits "to us a cultivated mind aud refined taste. Withdrawn 
from the cares of government, he retired to Medina Azahra, and 
there “passed. the shadowy hours of twilight in the onmge groves 
and amid the citron -bowers of his- gardezs,” . conversing with the 
learned, the lovely, and the:. witty,- whom he-had collected around 
him. It was in' one of'th’ese conversations, that he made to Suleimaii, 
or Abu Ayub, the confession, said by Cardonne to have been found in 
his closet Condfi, vol. i. p. 45 7 . — Ed.] 
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and spiritual conquest had been the sole occupation of th.3 
first successors of Mahomet; and after supplying them- 
selves with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue was 
scrupulously devoted to that salutary work. The Abbassides 
were impoverished by the multitude of their wants, and 
their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the great 
object of ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers 
of their mind, were diverted by poinp and pleasure ; the 
rewards of valour were embezzled by women and eunuchs, 
and the royal camp was encumbered by the luxury' of the 
palace. A similar temper was diffused among the subjects 
of the caliph. Their stern enthusiasm was softened by 
time and prosperity; they' sought riches in the occupations 
of industry', fame in the pursuits of literature, and hap- 
piness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War was no 
longer the passion of the Saracens; and the increase of 
pay, the repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure 
the posterity of those voluntary' champions who had crowded 
to the standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of 
spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of tho 
Moslems were confined to the interpretation of the Koran, 
and the eloquence and poetry of their native tongue. A 
people continually exposed to the dangers of the field must 
esteem the healing powers of medicine, or rather of sur- 
gery; but the starving physicians of Arabia murmured a 
complaint, that exercise and temperance deprived them of 
the greatest part of their practice.* After their civil and 
domestic wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, awakening 
from this mental lethargy', found leisure, and felt curiosity, 
for the acquisition of profane science. This spirit was first 
encouraged by tho caliph Almansor, who, besides his know- 
ledge of the Mahometan law, had applied himself with suc- 
cess to the study' of astronomy. .But when the sceptre 
devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, he 
completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the 
Muses from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Con- 

* The Gulistan (p. 239) relates tho conversation of Mahomet and n 
physician. (Epistol. Itcnaudot. in Fnbricius, iiibiiot. Grice, tom. i. 
p. S14.) The prophet himself was. stilled in tho art of medicine; and 
Gagnicr (Vie dc Mahomet, tora.iii. p. S04 — 405) has givea mi' extract 
of the aphorisms which arc extant under his name. 
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stantinople. bis- agents in Armenia, Syria, and Ecwpf. <%}. 
leered the volumes of Grecian science: at his command 
tuey were translated by the most skilful interpreters into 
the Arabic language: his subjects were exhorted assi- 
duously to peruse these instructive writings ; and the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at the 
assemblies and disputations of the learned. - “He was not 
ignorant, - ’ says Abnlpharagius, “ that they are the elect- of 
(tod, his best and most useful servants, whose lives are 
devoted to the improvement of their rational faculties. 
The mean ambition of tbe Chinese or the Turks mar riorr 
in tbe industry of their hands, or the indulgence o*f them 
brutal appetites. Xet these dexterous artists must- view, 
with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and pyramids of the 
.cells of a bee-hive ;* these fortitndinoas heroes are awed bv 
the superior Serceness of the lions and tigers ; and in their 
amorous enjoyments, they are much inferior to the vigour 
of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. The teachers 
of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a world, 
which, without their aid, would again siuk in ignorance and 
barbarism.”t The zeal and curiosity of Almamon wer2 
imitated by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas ; their 
rivals, the Patimites of Africa and the Ommiades of Spain, 
were the patrons of the learned, as well as the commanders 
of the faithful : the same royal prerogative was claimed by 
their independent emirs of the provinces : and their emu- 
lation diffused the taste and the rewards of science from 
/Samarcand and Bochara to Pez and Cordova. The vizir 

* See fheir curious architecture in Reaumur. (Hist, des Insectes 
tom. v. • Mdmolre S.) These hexagons are closed bv a pyramid; the 
angles of the. three sides of a similar pyramid, such as vrould accom- 
plish the siren end with the smallest* Quantity possiole of materials, 
were determined by a mathematician, at one hundred and nine 
degrees twenty-six minnies for the larger, seventy degrees toirty-fonr 
minutes fox the smaller. The actual measure is one hundred and nine 
dezrses ttrentr-ei: rht minutes, seventy degrees thirty-two minutes. 
Yet this perfect harmony raises the vr or:-: at the expense of the artist; 
the bees are not masters of transcendent geometry. 

~ S°ed Eon Ahm ed, cadhi of Toledo, who died X-H. =62, am. 1059 
has furnished Abulnharamus (Dynast. p. 160) with this curious passage, 
as well as with the text of PocochV Specimen Elstons Arabum. A 
number of litexarv anecdotes 'of- philosophers, physic^um, Ac. 
hiivs fourished under each caliph, form the principal men. of Ac 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 
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of a sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen thou- 
sand dinars. The fruits of instruction were communicated, 
perhaps at different times, to six thousand disciples of every 
degree, from the son of the noble to that of the mechanic ; "a 
sufficient allowance was provided for the indigent scholars ; 
and the merit or industry of the professors was repaid with 
adequate stipends. In every city the productions of Arabic 
literature were copied and collected by the curiosity- of the 
studious, and the vanity of the rich. A private doctor 
refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, because the 
carriage of his books would have required four hundred 
camels. The royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one 
hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly transcribed and 
splendidly bound, which were lent, without jealousy or ava- 
rice, to the students of Cairo. Tet this collection must 
appear moderate, if we can believe that the Ommiades of 
Spain had formed a library of six hundred thousand volumes, 
forty-four of which were employed in the mere catalogue. 
Their capital, Cordova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, 
Almeria, and Murcia, had given birth to more than three 
hundred writers, and above seventy public libraries were 
opened in the cities of the Andalusian kingdom. The nuc 
of Arabian learning continued about five hundred years, till 
the great irruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with 
the darkest and most slothful period of European annals ; 
but since the sun of science has arisen in the "West, it 
should seem that the Oriental studies have languished and 
declined.* 


* These literary nuccdolcs are borrowed from the Bibliotheca 
Arahico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. !1S. 71. 201, 202), Leo Africanus (do Ar-dt 
Mcdicis et Philosophic, iu Fabric. Bibiiot. Gnec. tom, xiii. p. 25 1* — 20S, 
particularly 27-1), and Itenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 271, 275, 
530, 537), besides the chronological remarks of Abnlphnragius. [The 
literary history of Spain, under the Ommiades, may be collected from 
many of Condd'e chapters. Ife relates their special care for the 
education of their sons, and their general provisions for that of the ir 
subjects ; their patrouago of learned men, anil their anxiety to collect 
for the use of others, ns well as for their own study, the wor!:«_of 
the best authors. A1 Hakem II., the son of the' great Abdcrahman lib, 
was eminent for these pursuits. JIc had agents in various coimti.es 
to purchase or copy MSS. for him, and thus collected the cxtcan'O 
VOL. VI. L 
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Hb f rIes of the Arabians, as in those of Bum* 

«e'eedonIr*of IomT^ ^ tts ■ I " nnu . menib!e T0 ' uraes ~ers pk’ 
wer° ^ ^aginary merit - The si 

crowded tnrh orator and poets. whose <d-I* 
adapted to the taste and manners of their comrtrsne^ 

ne^f?nn nera Tories, which each revolS^ 

erahon oppbed with a new harvest of persons and events: 

Sed aa l co “ ffie ? ta ries of jurisprudence, which d- 
'f d autboritv irom the law of the prophet; with 

tne intemrpfpT-c nf tt .7 r J 7 



i_ . L< : , T . t ixu-tf. polemics, mrsncs. scsc- 

- Wtms and moralists, the first or the last of' writers, accord- 
0 T ^° different, estimate of sceptics or believers. Ice 
-^orfis of speculation or science may be reduced to the fear 
c^.s^es 01 phuosophy. mathematics, astronomv, and phrsic. 

Hw sage* Oi Greece vrere translated an 3 illustrated in ti= 
Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in the ori- 
ginal, have been recovered in the versions of the Eisi.i 

vrhir-h nnrcnrmJ 7 * . - «... 


horary mentioned by Gibbon. His catalogue of forty-four vols ec=- 
caineci not only the names of the boohs and their authors, lot s!» 
each man’s genealogy, with the dates of his birth and death. (Gsrrii 
VoL 1 . p. 400, Ac.) Eo.i --- Ti... 

• 1 -i-r • - r 


The Arabic catalogue of the 



...konSana five honored, with two fair globes, tk° one of 
other of silver. (Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tern. L p. 417.) 

f As for instan'e, the fifth, sixth, and seventh boohs (the eighth 2 
still wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apollonics Persrsus, which were 
.printed Horn the Florence 31SS. 1631. (Fabric. Bibliot. Grac. toraii 
p. 559.) Yet the fifth book bad been previouslv restored ov the 
mathematical divination of Yiviani. See his Elose in Focteceiie, 
.orn. v. p. 59, Ac.) * Gibe merit of these Arabic versrous 

is freely discussed by Benaudoi (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsc. tom. L p. £12- 
816), and piously defended by Gasira (Bibliot. Arab. Hispora, torn, i 
p. 23S 240). Host of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hipr-rrrs"s? ; 

Galen, Ac. are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the Fes tow" - r -'- - 
who flourished at Bagdad, in the court of the caliphs, sed dlia 
Am. Si G. He was at the head of a school or manufactory of trans- 
lations, and the works of his sons and disciples were published arw 
his name. See Abnlpharagins',(Dynast. p. 8S. 115. 171— 171, 
spud Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. 'tomt ii. p. .435), D’Herbelot (Bibt’ 3 - 
Onentale, p. 456), Asseman. (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ill, p. .Id!); av ’ 
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themselves * They cultivated vrlth more success the sub- 
lime science of astronomy, which elevates the mind of man 
to disdain his diminutive planer and taomentarv existence. 
Tne costly instruments of observation vrere supplied bv tbs 
caliph ALmamon, and the land of tbe Chaldeans still afforded 
the same spacious leveL the same unclouded horizon. In 
the plains of Sinaar. and a second time in those of Cufa. his 
mathematicians accurately measured a decree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at tvrentv-four thousand 
miles the entire circumference of onr clobe.f Prom the 
reign of the Abbassides to that of the grandchildren of 
Tamerlane,, the stars, without the aid of glas ses, vrere dili- 
gently observed ; and the Astronomical Tables of Eacdad. 
Spai n , and Samarcand.1 correct some minute errors, without 
daring to renounce the hypothesis of Proiemy, vrithout ad- 
vancing a step towards the discovery of the solar svstem. 


philosophy. * Abnlphamgius, Dr nest. p. SI. 222- 

Biblioh Arab. Ki sp. tom. i. p. 370, 371. In qnem (says tbe primate of 
the Jacobites) si imniserit ss lector, oeeanum hoc in genera iafodra) 
invenieh The time of Diophantns of Alexandria is nn known, bat his 
six boots are still extant, and have been illustrated bv the Greet 
Planudes and the Frenchman Jleziriac. (Fabric. Biblloi. Grec. tom. ir. 
p. 12 — 15.) [Was this Diophantns the same as the philosopher o: that 
name, — ho educated Libanins about the year 330, and spots the 
funeral oration of Prearesius at Athens in 357 1 It is an interesting 
subject for in cm by. The above cafes clearly determine the time of 
the latter, and he is known to have been by birib an Arabian. (Clin- 
ton (—ho quotes Libanins, Eunspitis, and Suidas), F. it L So?. 
401. 469). The writer of the boots on Algebra is said by Abul- 
. pharagius to have lived about s_d. -355, and the best informed modems 
believe that he flourished in the fourth century (Colebroote’ s Preface 
to his Algebra). It appears therefore probable, timt there was but 
one Diophantus ; that after leaving Arabia, his first place of abode 
■xas Antioch, where he was the preceptor of Libanius ; that he thencs 
-proceeded to Athens, and afterwards to Alexandria, where it was likely 
that his mathematical talents would be more encouraged. unis identify, 
if ascertained, would prove that the science of Algebra did come origi- 
nall y from Arabia, — Ed.] f Abulfeda (Anrsh Moslem, p. 2x0, 

2 1 livers. Eeiske) describes this operation according to IbnChaUecan, and 
the best historians. This degree most accurately contains two hun- 
dred thousand royal or Hashemite cubits, which Arabia bad derived 
from the sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt. This 
ancient cnbit is repeated four hundred times in each basis of the great 
pvramid, and seems to indicate the primitive and universal measures 
of the East See the Mdtroiogie of the laborious !L Pauctou, p. 101— 

^ See the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, 

with the preface of Dr. Hyde, in the first volume 'dz his Syntagma 
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In the eastern courts, the truths of science could be recoin • 
mended only by ignorance and folly, and the astronomer 
would have been disregarded, had he not debased his wisdom 
or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology.* But in 
the science of medicine, the Arabians have been deservedly 
applauded. The names of Alesua and Gcber, of Bnzis ancl 
Avicenna, arc ranked witli the Grecian masters ; in the 
city of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty physicians were 
licensed to exercise their lucrative profession ;t in Spain, 
the life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the skill of 
the Saracens, J and the school of Salerno, their legitimate 
offspring, revived in Italy' and Europe the precepts of the 
healing art.§ The success of each professor must have been 
influenced by personal and accidental causes ; but we may 
form a less fanciful estimate of their general knowledge of 
anatomy, botany,** and chemistry ,tt the threefold basis of 
their theory and practice. A superstitious reverence for 
the dead confined both the Greeks and the Arabians to 

Dissertatioiium, Oxon. 1767. * Tho truth of astrology 

was allowed by Albumazar, and the best of the Arabian astronomer*, 
who drew their most certain predictions, not from Venus nmi Mercury, 
but from Jupiter and the min. (Abtilpharag. Dy»a«t. p. 101 — ICS.) 
For the state and science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardin. 
(Voyages eti Perse, tom. iii. p. 102 — 203.) 

+ Bihliot. Arabico-JIispana, tom, i. p. -138. The original relates r 
pleasant tale, of nti ignorant hut harmless practitioner. 

J In the year 956, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured hv the 
physicians of Cordova. (Mariana, 1. 8, c. 7. torn. i. p. 31S.) 

§ The School of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian 
eciences into Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by 
Muratori (Antiquat. Italia: Medii Aivi, tom. iii. p. 932 — 910), and 
Giannono (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. iL p. 119 — 127). 

f’ Seo a good view of tlic progress of anatomy in WoHon. (HcDeo- 
tions on Ancient and Modem Learning, p. 20S — 256.) His reputation 
has been unworthily depreciated by the wits in the controversy of 
Boyle and Ilentley. *' Bibliot. Arab. Hi'panica, tom. i. 

p. 275. A1 Bcithar of Malaga, their greatest botanist, had travelled 
into Africa, Persia, and India. •ft’ Ilr. Watson (Llemcnti 

of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 17, Ac.) allows the on'yinat merit of the 
Arabians. Yet he quotes the modest cunfc^dou of the famous Gcber 
of the ninth century (D'Hcrhelot, p. 357), that he had drawn rno-t of 
his science, perhaps of the transmutation of metaL', from the ancient 
Edges. Whatever might be tho origin, or extent of their knowledge,' 
the arts of chemistry and alcoymy appear to have l«a known tn 
Egypt at least three hundred years before Mahomet. < Wot ton’s 
Reflections, p. 121 — 123. Pauw, llechcrches far La Egypticn« tt les 
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the dissection of apes and quadrupeds; the more solid and 
visible parts were known in the time of Galen, and the 
finer scrutiny of the human frame was reserved for the 
microscope and the injections of modern artists. Botany is 
an active science, and the discoveries of the torrid zone 
might enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand 
plants. Some traditionary knowledge might he secreted in 
the temples and monasteries of Egypt; much useful expe- 
rience had been acquired in the practice of arts and manu- 
factures ; but the science of chemistry owes its origin and 
improvement to the industry of the 'Saracens. They first 
invented and named the alembic for the purposes of distil- 
lation, analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinction and affinities of alkalis and 
acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into soft and 
salutary medicines. But the most eager search of Arabian 
chemistry was the transmutation of metals, and the elixir of 
immortal health ; the reason and the fortunes of thousands 
were evaporated in the crucibles of alehymy, and the con- 
summation of the great work was promoted by the worthy 
■ aid of mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal 
benefits of a familiar intercourse with Greece and Borne, 
the knowledge of antiquity, the purity of t3ste, and the 
freedom of thought. Confident in the riches of their native 
tongue, the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian • subjects : they formed their translations, some- 
times on the original text, more frequently perhaps on a 
Svriac version ; and in the crowd of astronomers and phvsi- I 

cians, there is no example of a poet, an orator, or even an j 

historian, being taught to speak the language of the Sara- j 

. eensA The mvthologr of Homer would have provoked the j 

• abhorrence of those stern fanatics; they possessed in lazy j 

ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, and the provinces j 

of Carthage and Borne ; the heroes of Plutarch and Livy ! 

Chinois, tom. I p. 876—129.) * Abulpharagius (Dynast. j 

p. 26. 14S) mentions a -Svriac version of Homer’s two poems by Theo- » 

■ . nhilns, . a Christian Haromte of ,3Iotmt Libanus, who professed | 

astronomv at Koha or Edessa, towards the end of the eighth century. 1 

His work'wonld be a literary cariosity. I have read somewhere, g 

I do not believe, that Plutarch’s lives were translated into Turiasn | 
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■were buried in oblivion; and tlie history of the world before 
Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the 
Greek and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds a 
standard of exclusive taste; and I am not forward to con- 
demn the literature and judgment of nations, of whose 
language I am ignorant. Yet I know that the classics have 
much to teach, and I helicca that the Orientals have much 
to learn : the temperate dignity of style, the graceful pro- 
portions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, 
the just delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric of 
narrative and argument, the regular fabric of epic and 
dramatic poetry.* The influence of truth and reason is of 
a less ambiguous complexion. The philosophers of Athens 
and Borne enjoyed the blessings and asserted the rights, of 
civil and religious freedom. Their moral and political writ- 
ings might have gradually unlocked the fetters of Eastern 
despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry and toleration, 
and encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect that their 
caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor.f The 
instinct of superstition was alarmed by the introduction 
even of the abstract sciences ; and the more rigid doctors of 
the law condemned the rash and pernicious curiosity of 
Alinatnon.J To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of 
paradise, and the belief of predestination, wc must ascribe 
the invincible enthusiasm of the prince and people. And 
the sword of the Saracens became less formidable, when 
their youth was drawn away from the camp to the college, 
when the armies of the faithful presumed to read and to 
reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous of 
their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to 
the Barbarians of the East.§ 

for the use of Mahomet the Second. * I have pcni'od 

with much pleasure. Sir William Jones's Latin Commentary on Asiatic 
Poetry (London, 177-1, in octavo), which was composed in the youth 
of that wonderful linguist. At pre-cut, in the maturity of his ta-'.e 
nnd judgment, lie would perhaps abate of the fervent, and even 
partial, praise which lie lias bestowed on tlie Orientals. 

Among tlie Arabian philosophers. Avenues lia» been slewed of 
despising the religions of the Jews, tlie Christians, and the Maho- 
metans. (tape his article ill llaylc’s llictionary.) Each of these sects 
would .agree, that in two instances out of thro", his contempt *u 
reasonable. ^ D'lkrlH-loL’Bibliotheque Orlentalc, 

§ OicfiXcr d Terror Kpn-oQ t i Tijr rdi* trrwr p*7nr, si t t y Tt 
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Koran, to threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity. His court was adorned with luxury 
and science ; but in a reign of three-and-twentv years, 
JIarun repeatedly visited his provinces from Chorasan to 
Egypt ; nine times he performed the pilgrimage of Mecca ; 
eight times he invaded the territories of the Homans ; and 
as often as they declined the payment of the tribute, they 
were taught to feel that a month of depredation was more 
costly than a year of submission. But when the unnatural 
mother of Constantine was deposed and banished, her 
successor Kieephorus resolved to obliterate this badge of 
servitude and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the 
caliph was pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, 
which had already spread from Persia to Greece. “The 
queen (he spoke of Irene) considered you as a rook and 
herself a pawn. That pusillanimous female submitted to 
pay a tribute, the double of which she ought to have exacted, 
from the Barbarians. Kcstore therefore the fruits of vour 
injustice, or abide the determination of the sword.” At these 
words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords before the 
foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the menace, ■and 
drawing his scytnctar, tonisamali, a weapon of historic or fabu- 
lous renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, 
without turning the edge, or endangering the temper of his 
blade. He then dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity: 
“In the name of the most merciful God, Ifnrun al Bashir], 
commander of the faithful, to Kiccphorus, the Bomnn dog. 
I have read thy letter, 0 thou son of an unbelieving mother. 
Thou slialt not hear, thou slialt behold my reply.” It was 
written in characters of blood and fire on the plains of 
Phrygia, and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of repentance.’ 
The triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of tlin.com- 

C aign, to his favourite palace of Bneca on the Euphrates :* 
ut the distance of five hundred miles, and the inclemency 
of the season, encouraged his adversary to violate the peace. 
Kieephorus was astonished by the bold and rapid march ot" 

" For tile situation of Eacca, the old JTIceplioritim, onn'iilt 
D'Anvillc. (L'Kuphrnte ct lo Tigre. p. 2J — 27.) The Anllm Nicl/t- 
repre?ent Harun nl lt.vdiid n 5 nlrnoet ptniiousry in li.-gd.vl Ho 
re=[>ected tlie rovnl peat of the but the vices of the 

inhabitants had driven him from the city. (Abiilfed. Anual. p. 107.) 
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the commander of the faithful, who repassed in the depth 
of winter, the snows of mount Taurus ; his stratagems of 
policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfidious Greek 
escaped with three wounds from a field of battle overspread 
with forty thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was 
ashamed of submission, and the caliph was resolved on 
victory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand regular 
soldiers received pay, and were inscribed in the military 
roll ; and above three hundred thousand persons of every 
denomination marched under the black standard of the 
Abbassides. They swept the surface of Asia Minor far 
beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested tbe Pontic Hera- 
clea,* once a flourishing state, now a paltry town ; at that 
time capable of sustaining in ber antique walls a month’s 
siege against the forces of the East. The ruin was complete, 
the spoil was ample; but if Harun had been conversant 
with Grecian story, be would have regretted the statue of 
Hercules, whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, 
and the lion’s bide, were sculptured in massy gold. The 
progress of desolation by sea and land, from the Guxine to 
the isle of Cyprus, compelled the emperor Uicephorus to 
retract his haughty defiauce. In tbe new treaty the ruins 
of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy; and 
the coin of tbe tribute was marked with tbe image and 
superscription of Harun and his three sons.f Yet this 
plurality of lords might contribute to remove the dishonour 
of tlie Roman name. After the death of their father, tbe 
heirs of the caliph were involved in civil discord, and the 
conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged 
in- the restoration of domestic peace and the introduction 
of foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the 


* M. D. Tournefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople to 
Trebizond, passed a night at Heraclea or Eregty His eye surveyed 
the present state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the city. 
(Voyage du Levaut, tom. iii. lettre 16, p. 23 — 36.) We have a separate 
history of Heraclea in the fragments of Metnnon, which are preserved 
by Photius. t The wars of Harun al Rashid against the 

. Roman empire, are related by Theophanes (3S4, 385. 391. 396. 407, 
408V.Zonaras (tom. ‘ii. 1. 15, p. 11 5.,. 124), Cedrenus (p. 477, 4<8), 
Kutychius (Anna!, tom. ii..p. 407), Eimacin (Hist. Saracen. p..l36. lol, 
152), Ahulpharagius (Dynast, p. 147. 151), and Abulfedfi.(p. 156. lot— 
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Stammerer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete* and 
Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. The former of these 
conquests is disdained by their own writers, who were igno- 
rant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been 
overlooked by the Byzantine historians, who now begin to 
cast a clearer light on the affairs of their own times.f A 
band of Andalusian volunteers, discontented with the climate 
or government of Spain, explored the adventures of the sea ; 
but as they sailed in no more than ten or twenty galleys, 
their warfare must be branded with the name of piracy. 
As the subjects and sectaries of the white party, they might 
lawfully invade the dominions of the Hack caliphs. A re- 
bellious faction introduced them into Alexandria they 

168). * The authors from whom I have learned tho 

most of the ancient and modem state of Crete, are Belon (Obser- 
vations, Ac. c. 3 — 20, Paris, 1555), Touracfort (Voyage du Levant, 
tom. i. lettres 2 et 3), and Meursius ( Crda , in his works, tom. iii. 
p. 343 — 544). Although Crete is styled by Homer Tlltipa, by Diony- 
sius \t-dpT] ti sal tvfioTor, I cannot conceive that mountainous 
island to surpass, or even to equal, in fertility, the greater part of Spain. 

t The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from the four bookH of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by 
the pen or the command of Constantine Porpbyrogenitus, with the" 
life of his father, Basil the Macedonian. (Scriptores post Theophanem, 
p. 1 — 1G2, h Francisc. Combefis, Paris, 1685.) The loss of Crete and 
Bicily is related, 1. 2, p. 46 — 52. To these wc may add the secondary- 
evidence of Joseph Genesius (1. 2, p. 21. Venetiis, 1733), George 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 506 — 508), and John Scylitzes Curopalata 
(apud Baron. Anual. Eccles. a.d. 827, No. 24, Ac.). But the modern 
Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, that I should’ only quote a' 
plurality of name3. 7 Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, 

p. 251 — 256. 268 — 270) has described the ravages of the Andalusian 
Arabs in Egypt, but has forgotten to connect them with the gonquest 
of Crete. [Condfs’s account of these events differs materially from 
Gibbon’s, lie say3 that in suppressing an insurrection at Cordova, 
a.h. 202 (a.d. 817) tiie cruelty of A1 llakem I. drove 15,000 of his 
subjects into Africa. Eight thousand of these settled- in Mauritania; 
the rest made their way by land to Egypt. Finding tbe gates of 
Alexandria shut against them, they forced an entrance and exercised 
with great licence all tho rights of conquerors. At length, by virtue of 
a treaty, a large Bum of money was paid them and ships provided for 
their conveyance to Crete, which was assigned to them for tlieir resi- 
dence. At first they subsisted by piracy, plundering the shores of 
Asia and the isle3 of Greece. Enriched by these spoils, they, were 
desirous of returning to .Spain'.! To prevent 'this, their leader, Omar 
Ben Xoaib, burnt tlieir -fleet and) induced them to build Candax, 
A.D. 822.- This is Condd’s version of. these transactions, vol.i. p. 26 J — 
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amputation of his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the 
reason and policy of the Saracens of Africa ; and soon 
returned with the imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred 
ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and ten thousand 
foot. They landed at Mazara near the ruins of the ancient 
Selinus; but after some partial victories, Syracuse* was 
delivered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her 
walls, and his African friends were reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on the flesh of their own ijorse3. In their turn 
they were relieved by a powerful reinforcement of their 
brethren of Andalusia ; the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commodious harbour 
of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and military 
power of the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty 
years the faith which she had sworn to Christ and to 
Cffisar. In the last and fatal siege, her citizens displayed 
some remnant of the spirit which had formerly resisted the 
powers of Athens and Carthage. They stood above twenty 
days against the battering-rams and catapultcc, the mines 
and tortoises of the besiegers; and the place might have 
been relieved, if the mariners of the imperial fleet had not 
been detained at Constantinople in building a church to 
the Yirgin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with the bishop 
and clergy, was dragged in chains from the altar to Palermo, 
cast into a subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to the 
hourly peril of death or apostacy. His pathetic, and not 
inelegant, complaint, may be read as the epitaph of his 
country .f From the Eoman conquest to this final calamity, 
Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive isle of Ortygia, 
had insensibly declined. Yet the relics were still precious; 
the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand pounds of 
silver; the entire spoil was computed at one. million of 
pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling), and the captives must outnumber the seventeen 

* The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrcdc would adapt 
itself much better to this epoch, than to the date (a.d. 1005) which 
Voltaire himself has chosen. But I must gently reproach the poet for 
infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of . modem knights and 
ancient republicans. + The narrative or lamentation of 

Theodo3iu3 is transcribed and illustrated by PagL : (Critica, tom. iii. 
p. 719, kc.) Constantine Porpbyrdgebitus- (in Yit. Basil, c. G9, 70, 
p. ISO — 192) mentions the lora of Syracuse and the triumph of the 
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thousand Christians who were transported from the sack of 
Tauromenium into African servitude. In Sicily the religion 
and language of the Greeks were eradicated ; and such'was 
the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen thousand 
boys were circumcised and clothed on the same day with 
the son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons 
issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis ; 
a hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were 
attacked and pillaged; nor could the suburbs of Borne bn 
defended by the name of the Ctesars and apostles. Had 
.the Mahometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to the empire of the prophet. 
But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority in the 
"West; the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the provinces 
of Africa; their emirs of Sicily aspired to independence; 
and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads.* 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name of Borne 
awakens a solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of 
Saracens from the African coast presumed to enter the 
mouth of the Tiber, and to approach a city which even yet, 
in her fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were guarded by 
a- trembling people; but the tombs and temples of St. 
•Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in the suburbs of the 
Vatican and of the Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity 
. had -protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the gospel 
aiid the legend; and their rapacious spirit was approved 
- md animated by the precepts of the Koran. The Christian 
idols were strip'ped of their costly offerings ; a silver altar 
was tom away -from the shrine of St. Peter; and if the 
bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliverance 
.must be imputed to the haste, rather than the scruples, of 
the Saracens, In their course along the Appian way, they 
pillaged Fundi and besieged Gaeta ; but they had turned 
aside from the walls of Borne, and, by their divisions, the 

demons. * The extracts from the Arabic histories ot 

Sicily, are : giveri-'in- Abulfeda (Annal. -iloslem. p: 271 — 273) and in the 
first volume of Muratori’s Ecriptor£s''Rerum Italicaruih. yi. de Gmgnes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 3Ql) ia3 added Gome important lects. 
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Capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca, 
The same danger still impended on the heads of the Roman 
people ; and their domestic force was unequal to the assault 
of an African emir. They claimed the protection of their 
Latin sovereign ; but the Carlovingian standard was over- 
thrown by a detachment of the barbarians ; they meditated 
the restoration of the Greek emperors; hut the attempt 
was treasonable, and the succour remote and precarious.* 
Their distress appeared to receive some aggravation from 
the death of their spiritual and temporal chief; hut the 
pressing emergency superseded the forms and intrigues of 
an election ; and the unanimous choice of pope Leo the 
Pourthf was the safety of the church and city. This 
pontiff was horn a Roman; the courage of the first ages of 
the republic glowed in his breast; and, amidst the ruins of 
his country, he stood erect, like one of the firm and lofty 
columns that rear their heads above the fragments of the 
Roman Forum. The first days of his reign were conse- 
crated to the purification and removal of relics, to prayers 
and processions, and to all the solemn offices of religion, 
which served at least to heal the imagination, and restore 
the hopes, of the multitude. The public defence had been 
long neglected, not from the presumption of peace, but- 
from the distress and poverty of the times. As far as the 
scantiness of his means, and the shortness of his leisure, 
would allow, the ancient walls were repaired by the com- 
mand of Leo ; fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed ; two of these commanded on either 
side the Tiber; and an iron chain was drawn across the 
Stream to impede the ascent of a hostile navy. The Romans- 
were assured of a short respite by the welcome news, that 
the siege of Gaeta had been raised, and that a part of the 

* One of the moat eminent Romans (Gratianua, m, agister militum ct 
Romani palatii superista) was accused of declaring, Quia Fraud nihil 
nobis boni faciuut, neque adjutorium prrebent, sed magi3 qux- nostra 
sunt violeuter tollunt. Quare non advocamus Grxcos, et cum eis 
fmdua pacis componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de no3tro regno 
et dominatione expellimus ? AnastasiuB in Leone IV. p. 199. 

+ Voltaire (Hist. Gdndrale, tom. ii. c. 38, p. 124,) appears to be 
remarkably struck with the character of pope Leo IV. -.1 have b'or. • 
rowed his general expression,' but the eight of the Forum has for- ' 
nislied me with a more, distinct and lively imago.-' . . 
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enemy, yrith their Sacrilegious plunder, had perished in the 
waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon hurst upon 
them with redoubled violence. The Aglabite* who reigned 
iu Africa, had inherited from his father a treasure and an 
army pa fleet of Arabs and Moors, altera short refresh- 
. ment in^the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the 
mouth of the Tiber, sixteen miles from the citv ; and their 
discipline and numbers appeared to threaten, not a transient 
inroad, but a serious design of conguest and dominion. 
But the vigilance of Leo had formed an alliance with the 
vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime states 
of Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the hour of danger, 
' their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia, under the com- 
■ mand of Cmsarins, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble 
and valiant youth, who had already vanquished the fleets of 
the Saracens. With his principal companions, Cmsarius 
was invited to the Lnteran palace, and the dexterous pontiff 
affected to inquire their errand, and to accept with joy and 
surprise their providential succour. The city bands, in 
arms, attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed 
* and blessed his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, 
received the communion with martial devotion, and listened 
to the prayer of Leo, that the same God who bad supported 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves of the sea, would 
strengthen the hands of his champions against- the adver- 
saries of his holy name. After a similar prayer, and with 
equal resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attack of 
the Christian galleys, which preserved their advantageous 
station along the const. The victory inclined to the side 
of the allies! when it was less gloriously decided in their 
favour bv a sudden tempest, which' confounded the skill 
and courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians were 
sheltered In a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 
' * scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands 
of a hostile shore. Those who escaped from shipwreck and 
hunger, neither found nor deserved mercy at the hands of 


* De Gaieties, Hist. G£nfes3e de? Hans, tom. i. p. 303, oO-l. (’v.r- 
donne, Histde 1'Afrique. et de TEspagne, sous la Domination des 
-Arabes/tom ii. p: ‘2i, 25.-' I observe^ and cannot reconcile, the de- 
ference of these writers in the succession of the Agiabites. [For the 
succession of the Beni Aglab in Africa, see Condes Arabs in Spam, 
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their implacable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; and the 
remainder was more usefully employed to restore the sacred 
edifices which they had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, 
at the head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful 
devotion at the shrines of the apostles; and among the 
spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure 
and massy silver were suspended round the altar of the 
fisherman of Galilee. The reign of Leo the Tourth was 
employed in the defence and ornament of the Roman 
State. The churches were renewed and embellished ; near 
four thousand pounds of silver were consecrated to repair 
the losses of St. Peter; and his sanctuary was decorated 
with a plate of gold of the weight of two hundred and sixteen 
pounds, embossed with the portraits of the pope and 
emperor, and encircled with a string of pearls. Yet this 
vain magnificence reflects less glory on the character of 
Leo, than the paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls 
of llorta and Ameria; and transported the wandering 
inhabitants of Centumcellae to his new foundation of I.eo- 
polis, twelve miles from the sea-shore.* By his liberality 
a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, was 
planted in the station of Porto at the mouth of the Tiber ; 
the falling city was restored for their use, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers : their first 
efforts were assisted by a gift of horses and cattle ; and the 
hardy exiles, who breathed revenge against the Saracens, 
swore to live and die under the standard of St. Peter. The 
nations of the "West and North who visited the threshold of 
the apostles, had gradually formed the large and populous 
suburb of the Yatican, and their various habitations were 
distinguished, in the language of the times, as the schools 
of the Greeks and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. 
But this venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult; 
the design of enclosing it with walls and towers exhausted 
all that authority could command, or charity would supply; 
and the pious labour of four years was animated in every 
season, and at every hour, by the presence of the inde- 


vot ii. c. 75 . — Ed.] * Berotti (Chorograpliin Italia; Medl 

yKvi, p. 100. 108,) has' illustrated Centumcclln;, LeopoliB, Civitas 
Irtonina, and tbo. other places oi tlie Roman dueby. 
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fati gable pontiff. The love of fame, a generous but worldly 
passion, may be detected in the name of the Leonine. city, 
which he bestowed on the Yatican; yet the pride of the 
dedication was tempered with Christian penance and humi- 
lity. The boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, 
barefoot in sackcloth and ashes ; the songs of triumph were 
modulated to psalms and litanies; the walls were be- 
sprinkled with holy water ; and the ceremony was concluded 
with a prayer, that under the guardian care of the apostles 
and the angelic host, both the old and the new Eome might 
ever be preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable.* 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, 
was one of the most active and high-spirited princes who 
reigned at Constantinople during the middle age. In 
offensive or defensive war, he marched in person five times 
against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by 
the enemy in his losses and defeat. In the last of these 
expeditions he penetrated into Syria, and besieged the 
obscure town of Sozopetra, the casual birth-place of the 
.caliph Motassem, whose father Harun was attended in 
peace or war by the most favourite of his wives and 
concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed at 
that moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only inter- 
cede in favour of a place for which he felt and acknowledged 
some degree of filial affection. These solicitations deter- 
mined the emperor to wound his pride in so sensible a 
part. Sozopetra was levelled with the ground, the Syrian 
prisoners were marked or mutilated with ignominious 
cruelty, and a tbousaud female captives were forced away 
from the adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the 
house of Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name 
of Motassem ; and the insults of the Greeks engaged the 
honour of her kinsman to avenge bis indignity, and to 

answer her appeal. Under the reign of the two elder 
* .» 

* The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion 
of Home by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much 
instruction. (See the Annals of Baronius and Pagi.) Our authentic 
and contemporary guide for the popes of the ninth century is Anas- 
tasias, librarian of the Roman church. His life of Leo Pi' . contains 
twenty-four pages (p. 175—109, edit. Paris) ; and if a great part con- 
eist of superstitious trifles, -we mustljlame or commend his hero, ww 
was much oftener in a church than in a camp.. . . . 
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brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been con- 
fined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; this 
frontier station had exercised bis military talents; and 
among his accidental claims to the name of Oc tonary * the 
most meritorious are the eight battles which he gained or 
fought against the enemies of the Koran. In this personal 
quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were re- 
cruited from the tribes of Arabia, and the Turkish hordes; 
his cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct 
some myriads from the hundred and thirty thousand horses 
of the royal stables ; and the expense of the armament 
was computed at four millions sterling, or one hundred 
thousand pounds of gold. Erom Tarsus, the place of as- 
sembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions along 
the high road of Constantinople ; Motassem himself com- 
manded the centre, and the vanguard was given to his son 
Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adventures, might 
succeed with the more glory, or fail with the least reproach. 
In the revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to re- 
taliate a similar affront. The father of Theophilus was a 
native of Amerium f in Phrygia ; the original seat of tho 
imperial house had been adorned with privileges and monu- 
ments; and whatever might be the indifference of the 
people, Constantinople itself was scarcely of more value in 
the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The name of 
Amoeiuji was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens ; and 
their three armies were again united under the walls of the 
devoted city. It had been proposed by the wisest coun- 
sellors, to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, 

* The same number was applied to the following'oircumstanccs in 
the life of Motassem : he was the eighth of tho Abbasside3 ; he reignCd 
eight years, eight months, and eight days ; left eight eons, eight daugh- 
ters, eight thousand slaves, eight millions of gold. 

+ Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old geographers, and totally 
forgotten in the Roman Itineraries. After the sixth century, it 
became an episcopal eee, and at length the metropolis of the new 
Galatia (Carol. S ao . Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 231.1. The city rose 
again from its ruins, if we should road Ammuria, not Anguriu, in the 
text of the Nubian Geographer (p. 230.). [For Amorium, see eh. 18 
vol. v. p. 310. Angaria was the mediaeval name of Ancyra, of which 
there wore two, one in Phrygia, tho other in Galatia. See Ceihiriua 
(tom. ii. p. 127 and 151.) Tho latter is tho modern Angora (Malto 
Brun and Balbi, p. 050) which contains 80,000 'inhabitants and Is 
celebrated for its goats, that furnish our mohair. It doe3 not appear 
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and to abandon the empty structures to the vain resent- 
ment of the Barbarians, The emperor embraced the more 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, the 
country of his ancestors. When the armies drew near, the 
front ot the Mahometan line appeared to a Homan eve 
more closely planted with spears and javelins; but the 
event of the action was not glorious on either side to the 
national troops. The Arabs were broken, but it was by 
the swords of thirty thousand Persians, who had obtained 
service and settlement in the Byzantine empire. The 
Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, but it was by the 
arrows of the Turkish cavalry ; aud had not their how- 
strings been damped and relaxed by the evening rain, very 
few of the Christians could have escaped with the emperor 
from the field of battle. They breathed at Dorylteum, at 
the distance of three days ; and Theophilus, reviewing his 
trembling squadrons, forgave the common flight both of 
tiie prince and people. After this discovery of his weak- 
ness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Aroorium ; 
the inexorable caliph rejected with contempt his prayers 
and promises ; and detained the Roman ambassadors to be 
the witnesses of his great revenge. They had nearly been 
the witnesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults of fifty- 
five days were encountered by a faithful governor, a veteran 
garrison, and a desperate people; and the Saracens must 
have raised the siege if a domestic traitor had not pointed 
to the weakest part of the wall, a place which was decorated 
with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow of Motassem 
' was accomplished with unrelenting rigour ; tired, rather 
than satiated, with destruction, he returned to his new 
palace of -Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while 
the unfortunate- * Theophilus implored the tardy and doubt- 
ful aid of;, his Western rival, the emperor of the Tranks. 
Jet in the siege of Amorium above seventy thousand 
Moslems had perished; their loss had been revenged by 
the slaughter of thirty thousand Christians, and the suifer- 


that Amorium ever revived. — E d.] * In 

he was styled (Continuator Theoplian. 1. 3, p. SI,) but such 

was the ignorance of the West, that his ambassadors, in public dis- 
course, might boldly narrate, de victoriis, quas. adversns. externs 
bellatido gentes ccelitus fuerat 'assecutus. (Annalist. Bertiniap. apud 

Pash tom. Hi. p. 720.) ■ ‘ 
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ings of an equal number of captives, who were treated a3 
the most atrocious criminals. Mutual necessity could 
sometimes extort the exchange or ransom of prisoners;* 
but in the national and religious conflict of the two empires, 
peace was without confidence, and war without mere}'. 
Quarter was seldom given in the field; those who escaped 
the edge of the sword, were condemned to hopeless ser- 
vitude, or exquisite torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates, 
with visible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens of 
Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons of 
boiling oil-t To a point of honour Motassem had sacrificed 
a flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and the 
property of millions. The same caliph descended from his 
horse, and dirtied his robe, to relieve the distress of a 
decrepit old man, who, with his laden ass, had tumbled 
into a ditch. On which of these actions did he reflect 
with the most pleasure, when he was summoned by the 
angel of death ?£ 

AVith Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory 
of his family and nation expired. AVhen the Arabian con- 
querors had spread themselves over the East, and were 
mingled with the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
they insensibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues of .the 
desert. The courage of the South is the artificial fruit of 
discipline and prejudice; the active power of enthusiasm 
had decayed, and the mercenary forces of the caliphs were 


* Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 167, 16S,) relates one of these singular • 
transactions on tho bridge of the river Lamus in Cilicia, the limit of 
the two empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus, '(D’Au- 
ville, Geographic Aneienne, tom. li. p. 91.) Four thousand fouh-hun- 
dred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and children, one 
hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greets. 
They passed each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they 
reached them respective friends, they shouted Allah Acbar, and Ktjrlc 
Orison. Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably among 
them, hut in the same year (a.h. 231,) tho most illustrious of them, 
the forty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph’s order. 

V Constantin. Forphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil, c. 61, p. 186. Thesq 
Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and 
renegadoes. J For Tbeophilus, Motassem, and the 

Amorion war, see the Continuator of Thcophanes (1. 3, p. 77 — SI), 
Genesius (1. 3. p. 21 — 31), Ccdrcnus (528*— 532), Elmnein (Uist. Sa- 
racen. p. 180), Ahulpharogius (Dynast, p. 165, ICC), Abulfeda (Annnl. 
Moslem, p. 191), D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientate, p. 639, CIO). 
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recruited in those climates of the Mortb, of which valour is 
the hardy and spontaneous production. Of the Turks,* 
who dwelt beyond the Ox vis and Jaxartes, the robust youths, 
. cither taken in war or purchased in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of tiie field, and the profession of the Maho- 
metan faith. The Turkish guards stood in arms round the 
throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs usurped the 
dominion of the palace and the provinces. Motassem, the first 
.author of this dangerous example, introduced into the capital 

• above fifty thousand Turks ; their licentious conduct pro- 
voked the public indignation, and the quarrels of the soldiers 
and people induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and 
establish his own residence and the camp of his Barbarian 
’favourites at Samara, on the Tigris, about twelve leagues 
above the city of pence.f His son Motawakkel was a jealous 
and cruel tyrant: odious to his subjects, he cast himself on 
the fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, ambitions 
and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promise of a 
revolution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause of 
his son, they hurst into his apartment at the hour of supper, 
and the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same swords 
which he ’had recently distributed among the guards of his 
life and throne. To this throne, yet streaming with a 

• father’s blood, Mostanser was triumphantly led; but in a 
reign of six months, he found only the pangs of 3 guilty 
conscience. If he wept at the sight of au old tapestry 
which represented the crime and punishment of the son of 
Chosroes ; if his days were abridged by grief and remorse, 
we may allow some "pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the 
bitterness of death, that lie had lost both this world and the 
world to come. After this act of treason, the ensigns of 
royalty, the garment aud walking-staff of Mahomet, were 
given and torn away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four 

* 3L de'Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumble', in 
the gulf between Chinese and Mahometan story, thinks he can see that 
these Turks are the Hoci-kt, alias the Kao-ic/ie. or Iium-vr'igon! ; that 
they -were divided into fifteen hordes, from China and Siberia to tbs 
• dominions of the caliphs and Samanides, Sec. (Hist, des Huns. tom. 

p. i 33 . ig 4 131.) T He changed the old name oi 

Sum ere, or Samara, into the fanciful title of Semtn-rm, that which 
"gives pleasure at first' sight. (D’Herbelot, B’.biiotheque Or.en.ale, 
p. £0S.‘ D’Anville, l’Euphrate et le Tigre. p. 57, 9S.)- [For Samarreh, 
see ch. 24, voL iii. p. 46; and ch. £0, p, 530, voL v.— Em] 
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years created, deposed, and murdered three commanders ot 
the faithful. As often as the Turks were inflamed by fear, 
or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were dragged by the feet, 
exposed naked to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, 
and compelled to purchase, by the abdication of their’ 
dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate.* At length, 
however, the fury of the tempest was spent or diverted : 
the Abbassides returned to the less turbulent residence of 
Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with a 
firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers were divided 
and destroyed in foreign warfare. But the nations of the 
East had been taught to trample on the successors of the 
prophet ; and the blessings of domestic peace were obtained 
by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform 
are the mischiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat 
the story of the praetorians of Bome-t 

While tho flame of enthusiasm was damped by the busi- 
ness, the pleasure, and the knowledge of the age, it burnt 
with concentrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, the 
congenial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in 
this world or in the next. How carefully soever the- book 
of prophecy had been sealed by the apostle of Mecca, the 
wishes, and (if we may profane the word) even the reason, 
of fanaticism, might believe that, after the successive mis- 
sions of Adam, Koali, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet, the same G-od, in the fulness of time, would reveal a 
still more perfect and permanent law. In the two hundred 
and seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of Car- 
math, assumed the lofty and incomprehensible style of the 


* Take a specimen, the death of the caliph Motaz : Correptum pedi- 
bus pertrahunt, et Budibus probe permulcnnt, et Bpoliatum laeerie 
vestibus in sole collocant, pno cujus acerrimo rcsbfi pedes aUeru03 
attollebat et demittebat. Adstantium aliquis misero colaphos continuo 
ingerebat, quos ille objectis manibus avertere studcbat ....... Quo 

facto traditus tortori fuit, totoque triduo cibo potuque prohibitis. . . . 

SufTocatus, &c. (Abulfeda, p. 206.) Of the caliph Mohtadi, b.o says, 
cervices ip3i perpetuis ictibus contundebant, testiculosque pedibus 
conculcabant. (p. 208.) 

+ See under tho reigne of Motassom, Jlotawnkkel, Mostanser. Mon- 
tain, Motaz, Mohtadi, and Motamed, in the Bibliothtque of D'Her- 
belot, and the now familiar . Annals of Elmacin, Ahulpharagius, and 
Abulfeda. 
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Guido, the Director, the Demonstration, the "Word, the Holy 
Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, who had con- 
versed with him in a human shape, and the representative 
of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. John the Baptist, and 
of the angel GabrieL In his mystic volume, the precepts 
of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense: he 
"relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage; 
allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and forbidden food; 
. and nourished the fervour of his disciples by the daily repe- 
tition of fifty prayers. The idleness and ferment'of the 
rustic crowd awakened the attention of the magistrates of 
Cufa ; a timid persecution assisted the progress of the new 
.sect, and the name of the prophet became more revered 
after his person had been withdrawn from the world. His 
twelve apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, 
“ a race of men,” says Abulfeda, “ equally devoid of reason 
and of religion ; ” and the success of their preaching seemed 
to threaten Arabia with a new revolution. The Canna- 
.thians were ripe for rebellion, since they disclaimed the 
title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the wordly pomp 
•of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were susceptible of disci- 
pimp, since they vowed a blind and absolute submission to 
their imam, who was called to the prophetic office by the 
twice of God and the people. Instead of the legal tithes, 
he claimed the fifth of their substance and spoil ; the most 
flagitious sins were no more than the type of disobedience; 
and the brethren were united and concealed by an oath of 
secrecy. After a bloody conflict, they prevailed in the 
province-of Bahrein, along the Persian gult ; far and wide, 
the" tribes of the desert were subject to the sceptre, or rather 
to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu Taber; and 
these rebellious imams could muster in the field a hundred 
and seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph 
were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who neither 
asked nor accepted quarter ; and the difference between 
them, in fortitude and patience, is expressive of the change 
which three centuries of prosperity had effected in the cha- 
racter of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in 
every action ; the cities of Eacca and Baalbec, of Cufa, and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with 
consternation; and the caliph trembled. behind the veils or 
his palace.' In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taner 
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advanced to the gates of the capital with no more than five 
hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader, the 
bridges had been broken down, and the person or head of 
the rebel was expected every hour by the commander of the 
faithful. His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, 
apprised Abu Taber of his danger, and recommended a . 
speedy escape. “ Your master,” said the intrepid Carma- 
thian to the messenger, “ is at tire head of thirty thousand 
soldiers ; three such men as these are wanting in his host 
at the same instant, turning to three of his companions, lie _ 
commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his breast, the 
second to leap into the Tigris, and the third to cast himself 
headlong down a precipice. They obeyed without a murmur. 

“ Relate,” continued the imam, “ what you have seen : before 
the evening your general shall be chained among my dogs.V 
Before the evening, the camp was surprised and the menace 
was executed. The rapine of the Carmathians was sancti- 
fied by their aversion to the worship of Mecca ; they robbed 
a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty thousand devout Moslems 
were abandoned on the burning sands to a death of hunger . 
and thirst. Another year they suffered the pilgrims to pro- 
ceed without interruption; but. in the festival of devotion, . 
Abu Taher stormed the holy city, and trampled on the most, 
vanerable relics of the Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand 
citizens and strangers were put to the sword ; the sacred 
precincts were polluted by the burial of three thousand dead 
bodies; the well of Zemzem overflowed with blood; the 
golden spout was forced from its place ; the veil of the 
Caaba was divided among these impious sectaries ; and the 
black stone, the first monument of the nation, was borne 
away in triumph to their capital. After this deed of sacri- 
lege and cruelty, they continued to infest the confines of 
Irak, Syria, and Egypt; but the vital principle of enthu-, 
siasrn had withered at the root. Their scruples or their 
avarice again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restored 
the black stone of the Caaba ; and it is needless to inquire 
into what factions they were broken, or by whose swords 
they were finally extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians ' 
may'be considered as the second visible cause of the decline 
and fall of the empire of the caliphs.* . 

* For the sect of the Carmathians, consult Elmncin (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 219. 224. 229. 231. 238. 241. 243), Abulpbaragius (Dynast, p. 179— 
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The third and most obvious cause was the weight and 
magnitude of the empire itself. The caliph -Almatnon mmlit 
proudly assert, that it was easier for him to rule the East 
and the West, than to manage a chess hoard of two feet 
square;* yet I suspect, that in both those games he was 
guilty of many fatal mistakes ; and I perceive, that in the 
distant provinces the authority of the first and most power- 
ful of the Abbassides was already impaired. The analogy 
of despotism invests the representative with the full majesty 
of the prince; the division and balance of powers might 
relax the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive 
subject to inquire into the origin and administration of civil 
government. He who is born in the purple is seldom 
worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a private man, of a 
peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong presumption of 
his courage and capacity. The viceroy of a remote king- 
dom aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his 
precarious trust; the nations must rejoice in the presence 
of their sovereign ; and the command of armies and trea- 
sures are at once the object and the instrument of his 
ambition. A change was scarcely visible as long as the 
lieutenants of the caliph were content with their vicarious 
title; while they solicited for themselves or their sons a 
renewal of the imperial grant, and still maintained on the 
coin, and in the public prayers, the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long and here- 
ditary exercise of power, they assumed the pride and attri- 
butes of royalty ; the alternative of peace or war, of reward 
or punishment, depended solely ou their will; and the 
revenues of their government were reserved for local services 
or private magnificence. Instead of a regular supply of 
men and money, the successors of the prophet were flattered 
with the ostentatious gift of an elephant, or a cast ol hawks, 
a suit of silk hangings, Or some pounds of musk and amber.t 

1S2), Abulfeda (AnnaL Moslem, p. 218, 219, &c., 245, 265. 274), and 
D’Herbelot (Bibliothcque Orientale, p. 256— 258 ; 6351. I find some 
inconsistencies of theology and chronology, which it would not be 
easy nor of much importance to reconcile. 

*" Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. iL p. 57, in Hist. Sbahilndii. 

' + The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the 
Annals of Elmacin, Ahulphanigius, and Abulfeda, under the proper 
years ; in the dictionary of D’Herbelot, under the proper names. The 
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After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal and spiritual ' 
supremacy of the Abbassides, the first symptons of disobe- 
dience broke forth in the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the 
son of Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, 
bequeathed to the dynasty of the Aylabitcs the inheritance 
of his name and power. The indolence or policy of the 
caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued only 
with poison the founder of the Edrisites,* who erected the 
kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of the Western 
ocean.f In the East, the first dynasty was that of the 
Taheriics,% the posterity of the valiant Taber, who, in the 

tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns. tom. i.) exhibit a general 
chronology of the East, interspersed with some historical anecdotes ; 
hut his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the 
order of time and place. * The Aglabites and Edrisites 

are the professed subject of M. de Cardonne. (Hist, de i'Afriipie et de 
l'Espagne sous la Domination des Arahe3, tom. ii. p. 1 — 63.) [The 
seventy-fifth chapter of Condd's second book relates the history of tho 
Beni Aglab ; the first of them entered Africa in the caliphate of Al- 
manzor, a.h. 144, (a.d. 761). One of his sons was appointed Wali or 
governor of the province, and another led the expedition against 
Sicily. The family soon threw off their allegiance to the caliph, and 
reigned as independent kings till a.ii. 297 (a.d. 903), when Zeyadalata, 
the last of them, was expelled by the Fatimite Obeidala. — E d.] 

+ To escape the reproach of error, I must criticise the inaccuracies 
of 3L de Guigne3 (tom. i. p. 359,) concerning tho Edrisites. 1. Tho 
dynasty and city of Fez could not he founded in the year of the 
Hegira 173, since the founder was a posthumous child of a descendant 
of Ali, who fled from Mecca in the year 163. 2. This fouuder, Edris, 

the son of Edris, instead of living to tho improbable age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, a.h. 313, died a.h. 214. in the prime of man- 
hood. 3. The dynasty ended a.h. 307, twenty -three years sooner than 
it is fixed by the historian of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of 
Abulfeda, p.158, 159.185.238. [These events and dates are given very 
differently by Condd. The first Edris was a great grandson of Hosern, 
the son of Ali. His eldest brother, the Imamu Muhamad, having 
rebelled against the caliph A1 Mahili, was defeated and slain near 
Mecca, a.h. 169 (a.d. 785). Edris fled first to Egypt, and thence to 
western Africa, where he was proclaimed king in the moon Ramazan 
of the year 172 (a.d. 7SS). Some accounts have -the date 171. By a 
rapid course of conquest he established the kingdom of Fez ; hut was 
coon afterwards poisoned by an emissary of Harun al llashid. His 
beautiful slave Kinza, or Ketliira, bore him a posthumous ton, who 
became tho second sovereign of the dynasty. This Edris founded tho 
the city of Fez A.n. 191 (a.d. 806), and died a.h. 210 (a,d. 825), tot. 33. 
His descendants continued to occupy the throne' till a.h. 357 (a.d. 967). 
Condd, vol. i 225. 250. , 256.- 388—393. 412— 415.— Ed.] 

% The dynasties of the Taherites and SofTarides, with tho riso cr 
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civil wars of the sons of Harvm, had served with too touch 
zeal and success the cause of Alin am on, the vounger brother, 
lie was sent into honourable exile, to command on the banks 
of the Oxus ; and the independence of his successors, who 
reigned in Chorasan till the fourth generation, was palliated 
. by their modest and respectful demeanour, the happiness of 
their subjects and the security of their frontier. They were 
supplanted by one of those adventurers so frequent in the 
annals of the East, who left his trade of a brazier (from 
whence the name of Sojfarides ) for the profession of a robber. 
Inn nocturnal visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan 
’ .T acob, the sou of Leith, stumbled over a lump of salt, which 
he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, among the . Ori- 
entals, is the symbol of hospitality, and the pious robber 
immediately retired without spoil or damage. The discover}' 
of tins honourable behaviour recommended Jacob to pardon 
and trust ; he led an army at first for his benefactor, at last 
for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the residence of 
the Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad, the con- 
queror was arrested by a fever. He gave audience in bed 
to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside him on a table 
were exposed a naked scymetar, a crust of brown bread, and 
a bunch of onions. “ If I die,” said he, “ your master is 
delivered from his fears. If I live, Hits must determine 
between Us. If I am vanquished, I can return without 
•reluctance to the homely fare of my youth.” Erom the 
height-where he stood, the descent would not have been so 
softer harmless; a -timely death secured his own repose 
and that of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish con- 
cessions the retreat of his brother Amrou to the palaces of 
Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbassides were too feeble to 
contend, too proud to- forgive ; they invited the powerful 
•dynasty of the Samanides, who passed the Oxus with ten 
thousand horse, so poor that their stirrups were of wood ; 
so brave that they vanquished the Soffarian army, eight 
times more numerous than their own. The captive Amrou 
.was sent in chains, a grateful offering to the court, of Bag- 
dad, and as the victor was content with the inheritance of 

•that of the Samanides, are described in the original history and Latin 
version of Slirchond ; yet the most interesting facta had already been 
drained by the diligence of M. d'Herbelot. 
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Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned 
for awhile to the allegiance of the caliphs. The produces of 
Syria and Egypt were twice dismembered by their Turkish 
slaves, of the race of Toulun and Ikshid * These Barbarians, 
in religion and manners 'the countrymen of Mahomet, 
emerged from the bloody factions of the palace to a pro- 
vincial command and an independent throne ; their names 
became famous and formidable in their time; but the 
founders of these two potent dynasties confessed, either in 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. The first on his 
death-bed implored the mercy of God to a sinner, ignorant 
of the limits of his own power ; the second, in the midst of 
four hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, 
concealed from every human eye the chamber where he 
attempted to sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices 
of kings; and both Egypt and Syria were recovered and- 
possessed by the Abbassides during an interval of thirty 
years. In the decline of their empire, Mesopotamia, with 
the important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by 
the Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan. The poets of 
their court could repeat, without a blush, that nature had 
formed their countenances for beauty, their tongues for 
eloquence, and their hands for liberality and valour ; but the 
genuine tale of the elevation and reign of the Hamadanitcs 
exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. At the 
same fatal period the Persian kingdom was again usurped 
by the dynasty of the Bowides, by the sword 'of three bro- ' 
thers, who, under various names, were Styled the support 
and columns of the state, and who, from the Caspian Sei to 
the ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. Under 
their reign, the language and genius of Persia revived, and 
the Arabs, three hundred and four years after the death qf 
Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East. 

Bahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty- - 
ninth of the successors of Mahomet, was the last who 
deserved the title of commander of the faithful ;f the last 

* <le Guigncs (Hist. dcs. Huns, tom. iii. p. 124 — 1-54,1 has ex- 
hausted the Toulumdes and Ikahiaitcs of Egypt, and tlirovrn some 
light on the Carmathiana and Hamadanitcs. 

+ Hie est ultimus chalifah qui multum ntquc erepius pro coneione 
peroraret . . . Fuit etiam ultimus qui otium cum i-ruditis ct facet is 
Uominibus fallere hilanterqus ngere soleret. Ultimus tandem chalk 
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(says .Abulfeda) who spoke to the people,, or conversed with 
the learned; the last who, in the expense of his household, 
represented the wealth and magnificence of the ancient 
caliphs. After him, the lords of the Eastern world were 
reduced to the most abject miserv, and exposed to the 
blows and insults of a servile condition. The revolt of 
the provinces circumscribed their dominions within the 
walls of Bagdad ; but that capital still contained an in- 
numerable multitude, vain of their past fortune, discon- 
tented with their present state, and oppressed by the 
demands of a treasury, which had formerly been replenished 
by the spoil and tribute of nations. Their idleness was 
exercised by faction and controversy. Under the mask of 
piety, the rigid followers of Hanbal * invaded the pleasures 
ot domestic life, hurst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes, spilled the wine, broke the instruments, beat the 
musicians, and dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the 
associates of even- handsome youth. In each profession, 
which allowed room for two persons, the one was a votary, 
the other an antagonist, of Ali ; and the Abbassides were 
awakened by the clamorous grief of the sectaries, who 
denied their title, and cursed their progenitors. A turbu- 
lent people could only he repressed by a military force; 
hut who could satisfy the avarice, or assert the discipline, 
of the. mercenaries themselves ? The African and the 
Turkish guards drew their swords against each other, and 
the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra, f imprisoned or 

forum cui sumptus, stipendin, reditu-, et thesauri, culinte, cafferaque 
omnis aulica ponipa priorum chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint. 
Videbimus enim paullo post, quam indignis et servilibus ludibrifo 
esngitati, qua m nd humjlem ibrtunam ultimumque contcmptum 
abjecti fuerint hi quondam potentissimi totius terrarnm Orientalium 
orbis domini. Abulfed. AnnaL iloslem. p. 261. I have given this 
passage as the manner and tone of Abtilfeda ; but the cast of' Latin 
eloquence belongs more properly to Keiske. The Arabian historian 
(p. 255. 257. 261 — 269. 283, &c.) has supplied me with the most 
interesting facts of this paragraph. * Their master, on 

a similar occasion, showed himself of a more indulgent and tolerating 
spirit. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the head of one of the four orthodox 
sects, was bom at Bagdad, A.H. 164, and died there A.H. 241. He 
fought and suffered in the dispute concerning the creation of the 
Koran. .... - +, The office of vizir was superseded by the 

emir ?1 Omra,Tmperator Imperatornm, a title first instituted by Badhi, 
uad which merged at length in the Bowides and Seljukidw : vecte 
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deposed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of the 
mosch and harem. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or 
court of any neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a 
change of servitude, till they were prompted by despair to 
invite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who silenced the 
factions of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. The civil 
and military powers were assumed by Moezaldowlat, the 
second of the three brothers, and a stipend of sixty thousand 
pounds sterling was assigned by his generosity’ for the 
private expense of the commander of the faithful. But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors of 
Chorasan, and in the presence of a trembling multitude, 
the caliph was dragged from his throne to a dungeon, by’ 
the command of the stranger, and the rude hands of his 
Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes were put out, 
and the mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired to tbe 
vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the school of 
adversity, the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave and 
abstemious virtues of the primitive times. Despoiled of 
their armour and silken robes, they fasted, they prayed, 
they studied the Koran and the tradition of the Sonnites ; 
they performed with zeal and knowledge the functions of 
their ecclesiastical character. The respect of nations still 
waited on the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the 
law and conscience of the faithful ; and the weakness . or 
division of their tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides 
to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had 
been imbittered by the triumph of the Patimites, the real 
or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity 
of Africa, these successful rivals extinguished in Bgypt and 
Syria, both the spiritual and temporal authority of the 
Abbassides; and the monarch of the Kile insulted the 
humble pontiff on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which ■ 
elapsed after the war of Theophilus and Motassem, the 
hostile transactions of the two nations were confined to 
some inroads by sea and land, tbe fruits of tbeir close 

gnlibus, ct tributia, et curiis par oinues. regione? pryfecit, jussitque iu 
omnibus suggestis nominis cjus in concionibtts mentionem fieri. tAbul* 
phnrogius, Dynast, p. 199.) It is likewise mentioned,: by Elmncia 
tp 251, 255). 
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riciuifcr and indelible hatred. But; when the Eastern world 
was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were roused from 
their lethargy by the hopes of conquest and revenge. The 
Byzantine empire, since the accession of the Basilian race, 
had reposed in peace and dignity; and they might en- 
counter with their entire strength the front of some petty 
emir, whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his 
national foes of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of 
the Morning Star, and the Death of the Saracens,* were 
applied in the public acclamations to Xicepborus Phocas, a 
prince as renowned in the camp as he was unpopular in 
•the city. In the subordinate station of great domestic, or 
general of the East, he reduced the island of Crete, and 
extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 
impunity, the majesty of the empire.f His military genius 
•was displayed in the conduct and success of the enterprise, 
which had so often failed with loss and dishonour. The 
Saracens were confounded by the landing of his troops on 
-safe and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to 
‘the- shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege of 
Candia ; the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated 
; by the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain ; 

• and, -nfter the massy wall and double ditch bad been 
stormed by the Greeks, a hopeless conflict was still main- 
tained in "the streets and houses of the city. The whole 
island was subdued in the capital, and a submissive people 
accepted, without resistance, the baptism of the conqueror.! 

' * Luitprand, whose choleric temper was imbittered by his uneasy 
situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt more appli- 
cable to Xicephorus than the vain.; titles of the Greeks, Ecce venifc 
Stella matutina, snrgit Ecus, reverberat obtutu solis^ radios, pallida 
Saracenorum mors, Xicephorus pt cur. t Xot withstanding 

the insinuations of Zonaras, ecu « [ii j, <£c. (tom. ii. L 16, p. 197), it is 
an undoubted fact, that Crete was completely and finally subdued by 
Xicephorus Phocas. (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. S73 — S75. Jleursius, 
Greta, I. 3, c. 7, tom. iii. p. 464, 465.) piuratori confirms this from 
the His tory of Leo Dia conus and the Chronicle of Lupus Protospata. 
Annali d’ltalia rriii. 75 . — Ed.] ~ A Greek life of 

St. Nicon, the Armenian, was found in the Sforza library, and trans- 
lated into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond for the use of cardinal Baromus. 
This contemporary legend casts a ray of light on Crete and Pelopon- 
nesus in the tenth century. He found the newly-recovered island, 
fedis detestand® Agarenorum supersiitionis vestigiis adhuc plenara r.c 
leurtom ... but the victorious missionary, perhaps with some 
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Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp of a 
triumph ; but the imperial diadem was the sole reward that 
could repay the services, or satisfy the ambition, of JNi'ce- 
phorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth in- 
lineal descent of the Basilian race, his widow Tbeopbania 
successively married Nicephorus Phocas, and his assassin 
John Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. They reigned 
as the guardians and colleagues of her infant sons’; and the 
twelve years of their military command form the most 
splendid period of the Byzantine annals. The subjects and 
confederates, whom they led to war, appeared, at least in 
the eyes of an enemy, two hundred thousand strong; and’ 
of these about thirty thousand were armed with cuirasses ; # 
a train of four thousand mules attended their march ; and 
their evening camp was regularly fortified with an enclo- 
sure of iron spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive 
combats is nothing more than an anticipation of what 
would have been effected in a few years by the course of 
nature ; but I shall briefly prosecute the conquests of the 
two emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of 
Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus in Cilicia’ 
first exercised the skill and perseverance of their troops, 
on whom, at this moment, I shall not hesitate to bestow’ 
the name of Romans. In the double city of Mopsuestia, 
which is divided by the river Sarus, two hundred thousand 
Moslems were predestined to death or slavery ,t a surpris- 
ing degree of .population, which must at least include the- 
inhabitants of the dependent, districts. They were sur- 
rounded and taken by assault; but Tarsus was reduced by 
the slow progress of famine;’ and no sooner bad the Sara- 

carnal aid, ad baptismum omne3 vertequo fidei disciplinam populit. 
Ecclesiis per totam insulam redificatis, &c. (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 901.) , 

* EJmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 278, 279. Luitprand was disposed to 
depreciate the Greek power, yet be owns that isicepborus led against 
Assyria an army of eighty thousand men. 

f Dncenta fere millia hotninum numerabat urb3 (Abulfeda. Annal. 
Moslem, p. 231) of Mopsuestia, or Mnsifa, Mampsysta, Mansistn, 
Mamista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, styled in the 
middle ages. (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 5S0.) Yet I cannot credit this 
extreme populousnes3 a. few years after the testimony of the emperor 
Leo, oi< y.in trnXiiwMpJm ' erflarov rate K |\| [japfiunetc inr'iy. 
(lYictica, c. IS, in Meitrsif Opcr. tom. vi. p. S17.) " • 

YOL. VI. ’ if 
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cons yielded on honourable terms, than thev were mortified 
bv the distant and unprofitable view of the naval succours 
of Egypt. They were dismissed with a safe conduct to 
the confines of Syria: a part of the old Christians had 
quietly lived under their dominion, and the vacant habita- 
tions were replenished by a new colony. But the mosch 
was converted into a stable; the pulpit was delivered to 
the flames ; many rich crosses of gold and ere ms. the spoil 
of Asiatic churches, were made a grateful 'offering to the 
piety or avarice of the emperor; and he transported the 
gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed in the 
wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of bis victory. 
After they had forced and secured the narrow passes of 
mount Amnnus, the two lioman princes repeatedly carried 
. their arms into the heart of Syria. Tet, instead of assault- 
ing the walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of 
Aicephorus appeared to respect the ancient metropolis of 
‘the East: he contented himself with drawing round the 
city a line of circumvallation ; left a stationary army : and 
instructed his lieutenant to expect, without impatience, 
the return of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a 
dark and rainy night, an adventurous subaltern, with three 
hundred soldiers, approached the rampart, applied his 
scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood firm 
against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely maintained 
his' post till he was relieved by the tardy though effectual 
support of his reluctant chief. The first tumult of slaughter 
and rapine subsided : the reign of Cssar and of Christ was 
restored; and the efforts of a hundred thousand Saracens, 
of the armies of Syria and the fleets of Africa, were con- 
sumed without effect before the walls of Antioch. The 
i-oval city of Aleppo was subject to Seifeddowlat, of the 
dynasty of Bamadnn, who clouded his past glory by the 
precipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom and 
capital to ‘the Boman invaders. In his stately palace, that 
stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized a 
well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen 
hundred mules, and three hundred bags of silver and gold. 
But the wails of the city withstood the strokes of their 
battering-rams ; and the besiegers pitched theiy tents on 
the neighbouring mountain of, Jausban. Their retreat 
exasperated the quarrel of the townsmen and'merceuaries; 
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the guard of the gates and ramparts was deserted; and 
while they furiously charged each other in the market- 
place, they were surprised and destroyed by the sword of 
a common enemy. The male sex was exterminated by the 
sword; ten thousand youths were led into captivity; the 
weight of the precious spoil exceeded the strength and 
number of the beasts of burden; the superfluous remainder 
was burnt ; and, after a licentious possession of ten days, 
the Koreans marched away from the naked and bleeding 
city. In their Syrian inroads, they commanded the hus- 
bandmen to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit ; more than 
a hundred cities were reduced to obedience ; and eighteen 
pulpits of the principal moschs were committed to the 
flames, to expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. 
The classic names of Hierapolis, Apamca, and Emesa, ■ 
revive for a moment in the list of conquest ; the emperor 
Zimisces encamped in the paradise of Damascus, and aci 
cepted the ransom of a submissive people ; and the torrent 
was only stopped by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, 
on the sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since the days of Heraclius, 
the Euphrates, below the passage of mount Taurus, had 
been impervious, and almost invisible, to the Greeks. 
The river yielded a free passage to the victorious Zimisces; 
and the historian may imitate the speed with which he 
overran the once famous cities of Sainosata, Edessa, Mar- 
tyropolis. Amida,* and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the 
empire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. His 'ardour 
was quickened by the desire of grasping the virgin trea- 
sures of Eebatana,+ a well-known name, under which the 

* The text of Leo the Deacon, in the corrupt mimes of Emetn and 
Jityctarsirn, reveals the citie3 of Amida and Martyropolis. (Miafarekifl.' 
See Abulfeda, Geograph, p. 2-15, vers. Rciske.) Of the former, TjCo 
observes, urb3 munita et illustris ; of the latter, clara atquc conspieua 
opibuBquc et peoore, reliquia ejus provinces urbibus atque oppidis 
longe prrostans. t Ut et Ecbatana pergeret Agarcno- 

rumquc regiam everteret .... aiunt enim urbium qu:c usquam fud* 
ao toto orbe cxistunt felicissimam esse nuroque ditissimam. (Lvo 
Jjiacon. apud P.agium, tom. iv. p. 34.1 This splendid description Fuits 
only with Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to Hamadan, the 
true Ecbatana (D’Anvillc, Gdog. Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 237), or TaurK 
which has been commonly mistaken . for’ that city. The name of 
Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is transferred by a more classic ' 
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Byzantine writer lias concealed the capital of the Abbas- 
sides. The consternation of the fugitives had already 
diffused the terror of his name; but the fancied riches o‘f 
Bagdad had already been dissipated by the avarice and 
prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the people, 
and the stern demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, 
required the caliph to provide for the defence of the city. 
The helpless Mothi replied, that his arms, his revenues, 
and his provinces, had been torn from his hands, and that 
he was ready to abdicate a dignity which he was unable to 
support. The emir was inexorable ; the furniture of the 
palace was sold; and the paltry price of forty thousand 
pieces of gold was instantly consumed in private luxury. 
But the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the 
retreat of the Greeks; thirst and hunger guarded the 
desert of Mesopotamia ; and the emperor, satiated with 
glory, and laden with Oriental spoils, returned to Constan- 
tinople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the aro- 
matics, and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. Tet 
the powers of the East had been bent, not broken, by this 
transient hurricane. After the departure of the Greeks, 
the fugitive princes returned to their capitals ; the subjects 
disclaimed their involuntary oaths of allegiance ; the Mos- 
lems again purified their temples, and overturned the idols 
of the saints and martyrs; the jSbstorians and Jacobites 
preferred a Saracen to an orthodox master ; and the num- 
bers and spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the 
support of the church and state. Of these extensive con- 
quests, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of 
Cyprus, was alone restored, a permanent and useful acces- 
sion, to the Boman empire.* 


authority (Cicero pro Lege Manilla, c. 4) to the royal seat of Mith- 
ridates, king of Poutus. 

*■ See the Annals of Elmacin, Abuipkaragius, and Abulfeda, from 
a.h. 3.51, to A-H. 361 ; and the reigns of Eicephorus Phocas and John 
Zimisces, in the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1.16, p. 199 ; 1. 1/. 
215) and Cedrenus (Coinpend. p. 649—684). Their manifold defects 
are partly supplied by the MS. history of Leo the Deacon, which Pngi 
attained from the Benedictines, and has inserted almyst entire in tbs 
Latin version. (Critica, tom. iii. p. 8(3 ; tom. iv. p. 37.) 
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CHAPTER LIII. — STATE OP THE EASTERS empire in the tenth 

CENTURY. — EXTENT AND DIVISION. — WEALTH AND REVENUE. — PALACE 
' OF CONSTANTINOPLE. — TITLES AND OFFICES. — PRIDE AND POWER OF 
TnE EMPERORS. — TACTICS OF THE GREEKS, ARABS, AND FRANKS. — 
LOSS OF THE LATIN TONGUE. — STUDIES AND SOLITUDE OF THE 
GREEKS. 

A HAT of historic light seems to beam from the darkness 
of the tenth century. We open with curiosity and respect 
the royal volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,* which 
he composed at a mature age for the instruction of bis son, 
and which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern empire, 
both in peace and war, both at home and abroad. In the 
first of these works he minutely describes the pompous cere- 
monies of the church and palace of Constantinople, according 
to his own practice and that of his predecessor3.f In the 
second he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, the 
themes , as they were then denominated, both of Europe and 
Asia.J The system of Bo in an tactics, the discipline and 
order of the troops, and the military operations by land and 
sea, are explained in the third of these didactic collections, 
which may be ascribed to Constantine or his father Leo.§ 

* The epithet of TIapQvpoysvriToc, Porphyrogenitus, born in the 
purple, is elegantly defined by Claudian : 

Ardua privates nescit fortune Penates ; 

Et regnum cum luce dedit. Cognate potestas 
Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 

And Eucange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many 
passages expressive of the same idea. + A splendid JIS. of 

Constantine, de Ceremonii3 Aula; et Ecclesiie Byzantine;, wandered 
from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was 
published in a splendid edition by Leich and Reiske (a.d. 1751, in - 
folio), with such lavish praiso as editors never fail to bestow on tiie 
worthy or worthless object of their toil. £ See, in the first 

volume of Banduri’s Imperium Orientale, Constantinus dc Thematibus, 
p. 1 — 24, de Administx-ando Imperio, p. 45 — 127, edit. Yenet. The 
text of the old edition of Jleursius is corrected from a JIS. of the royal 
library of PariB, which Isaac Casaubon had formerly Eeen (Epist. 
ad Polybium, p 10), and the senso is illustrated by two maps of 
William De L’Isle, the prince of geographers, till the appearance of the 
greater D’Anville. § The Tactics of Leo and Constantine 

are published with the aid of some new JISS. in the great edition of 
the works of Jleursius, by the learned John Lami (tom. vi p. 531 — 
920. 1211—1417, Florent. 1745), yet the text is Etiil corrupt and 
mutilated, the version is still obscure and faulty. The Imperial 
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In the fourth, of the administration of the empire, he reveals 
the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile 
intercourse with the nations of the earth. The literary 
labours of the age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, 
and history, might redound to the benefit of the subject, 
and the honour of the Macedonian priuces. The sixty books 
of the Hasilics* the code of the pandects of civil jurispru- 
dence, were gradually framed in the three first reigns of 
that prosperous dynasty'. The art of agriculture had amused 
the leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and wisest 
of the ancients ; and their chosen precepts are comprised iu 
the twenty' books of the Geopoiiicsf of Constantine. At his 
command, the historical examples of vice and virtue were 
methodised in fifty-three books,! and every citizen might 
apply to his contemporaries or himself the lesson or the 
.warning of past times. Prom the august character of a 
legislator, the sovereign of the East descends to the more 
humble office of a teacher and a scribe : and if his successors 
and subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, tee may 
inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of the gift, 


library of Vienna would afford some valuable materials to a new 
editor. (Fabric. Bibliot Gnec. tom. vi. p. 369, 370.) 

* On the subject of the Bacilici, Fabricius (Bibliot. Graec. tom. xii. 
p. 425 — 514), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396 — 399), and 
Giannone (Istoria Civile de Xhpoli, tom. L p. 450 — 45S), as historical 
civilians, may be usefully consultei XLL books of this Greek code 
have been published with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal 
Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio; four other. books 
have been since discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s 
JCovus Thesaurus Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, 
the feisty books, John Leunelavius has printed (Basil, 1575), an eclogue. 
or synopsis. The CX1II. novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be found 
in the Corpus Juris Civilis. [Much labour has since been bestowed on 
the Basilica by Dutch and German jurists. See Brunet, vol. ii. page 
260-261, edit. 1S42.— Ed.] t I have used the hst 

and best edition of the Geoponics (by Xicolas Xiclas, Lipsise, 1 <td, 
two vols. in octavo). I read in the preface, that the same emperor 
restored the long-forgotten systems of rhetoric and philosophy ■ and 
his two books of Bippiatrica, or horse-physic, were published at 
Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. Bibliot. Gnec. tom. vi. p. 493—500). 

J Of these LIII. books, or titles, only two have been preserved and 
printed, de Legationibus (by Fulvius .Ureinus, Antwerp, 15S2,yind 
Daniel Hceschelius, August Vindel. 1603), arid de \ irtutibus et > itiis 
(by Henry Yalesius, or de Valois, Paris, 1634);. 
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and the gratitude of posterity : in the possession of these 
imperial treasures we may still deplore our poverty and 
ignorance ; and the fading glories of their authors will he 
obliterated by indifference or contempt. The Basilica will 
sink to a broken copy, a partial and mutilated version in the 
Greek language, of the laws of Justinian; but the sense of 
the old civilians is often superseded by the influence of 
bigotry; and the absolute prohibition of divorce, concu- 
binage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of trade 
and the happiness of private life. In the historical book, a 
subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable virtues 
of Greece and Borne : he might learn to what a pitch of 
energy and elevation the human character had formerly 
aspired. But a contrary effect must have been produced by 
a new edition of the lives of the saints which the great 
logothete, or chancellor of the empire, was directed to pre-- 
pare ; and the dark fund of superstition was enriched by the 
fabulous and florid legends of Simeon the Metaphrast .* The 
merits and miracles of the whole calendar are of less account 
in the eyes of a sage, than the toil of a single husbandman, 
who multiplies the gifts of the Creator, and supplies the 
food of his brethren. Yet the royal authors of the Geoponics 
were more seriously employed in expounding the precepts 
of the destroying art, which has been taught since the days 
of Xenophon,f as the art of heroes and kings. But the 


* The life and writings of Simeon Sletapbrastes are described by 
Hantius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 418 — 400). This biographer of. 
tbe saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of tbo pen'se or 
uonsense of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric is again para- 
phrased in the Latin version of Surius, and scarcely a thread can be 
now visible of the original texture. ■f According to the 

first book of the Cyropscdia, professors vf tactics, a small part of the 
scienee of war, were already instituted in Persia, by whiclw Greece 
must he understood. A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactic! 
would he a task not unworthy of a scholar. His industry might 
discover some new MSS. and his learning might illustrate the military 
history of the ancients. But this scholar should bo likewise a soldier; 
and ala3 ! Quintus. Ieilius is no more. [The Mdmoires Militaires of 
M. Guischardt (see note, eh. 5G, and Gibhou’s Mise. 5. 218 — 222), were 
bo highly appreciated, that, although he had seen' but a short term of 
service as ensign in a Dutch regiment, Frederick of Prussia appointed 
him immediately to a distinguished .post, and indirectly comparing 
himself to Julius Ckesar, called, his new aide-de-camp Quintus Ieilius, 
by which name he was afterwards generally known. SI. Niebuhr gives 
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Tactics a f Leo and Constantine are mingled with the baser 
alior ot the age in which they lived. It was destitute of 
original genius; they implicitly transcribe the rules and 
maxims which had been confirmed by victories. It was 
unskilled in the propriety of style and method ; they blindly 
confound the most distant and" discordant institutions, the 
phalanxof Sparta and that of Macedon, the legions of Cato 
and Irajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use. or 
at least the importance, of these military rudiments may be 
fairly questioned: their general theory is dictated by reason; 
but the merit, as well as difficulty, consists in the application. 
The discipline of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than 
by study : the talents of a commander are appropriated to 
_ those calm, though rapid minds, which nature produces to 
decide the fate of armies and nations : the former is the 
habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment; and the 
battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the 
epic poems created from the rules of criticism. The boob 
of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the des- 
picable pageantry which had infected the church and stare 
since the gradual decay of the purity of the one, and the 
power of the other: A review of the themes or provinces 
might promise such authentic and useful information, as 
the curiosity of government only can obtain, instead of tra- 
ditionary fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious 
epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants.* Such informa- 
tion the historian would have been pleased to record : nor 
should bis silence be condemned if the most interesting ob- 
* jects, the population of the capital and provinces, the amount, 
-of the taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects and 

him the. credit of being the only modem writer on tactics, -who 
'understood the Roman system. Lectures, 1. HO, note. — E d.] 

* After observing that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in pro- 
portion to their rank and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, 
which is ascribed to Demodocus : 

'Ka^TTacocrjv ttct’ t^icra carp oarzv, aAXd rai ovtt] 
'Kardavi, yivcajiivrj aifiarcg iopoXov. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French^ epigram against 
Freron: tJn serpent mordit Jean Freron — Eh bien? Le serpent 
en mourut. But as the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, 
I shonld be curious to learn through what channel it was conveyed for 
their imitation. (Constantin. Forphyrogen._de Themat. c. 2. Brunei. 
Auaiect, Grffic. tom. ii. p. 56,- Brodeci Antbologia. L -2, p. 214.) 
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strangers who served under the imperial standard, have 
been unnoticed bj Leo the philosopher, and his son Con- 
stantine. His treatise of the public administration is stained 
with the same blemishes ; yet it ^'discriminated by peculiar 
merit ; the antiquities of the nations may be doubtful or 
fabulous ; but the geography and manners of the Barbaric 
world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of these na- 
tions, the Pranks alone were qualified to observe in their 
turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the East. The am- 
bassador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted 
the state of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth 
century : his style is glowing, his narrative lively, his obser- 
vation keen ; and even the prejudices and passions of Luit- 
prand are stamped with an original character of freedom • 
and genius.* Erom this scanty fund of foreign and domestic 
materials I shall investigate the form and substance of the 
Byzantine empire; the provinces and wealth, the civil 
government and military force, the character and literature, 
of the Greeks in a period of six hundred years, from the 
reign of Heraclius to the successful invasion of the Pranks 
or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, 
the swarms of Barbarians from Scythia and Germany over- 
spread the provinces, and extinguished the empire of ancient 
Itome. The weakness of Constantinople was concealed by 
extent of dominion : her limits were inviolate, or at least 
entire ; and the kingdom of Justinian was enlarged by the 
splendid acquisition of Africa and Italy. But the possession ■ 
of these new conquests was transient and precarious ; and 
almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was tom away by 
the arms of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed' 
by the Arabian caliphs ; and, after the reduction of" Africa,- 
their lieutenants invaded and subdued the Boman province 
which had been changed into the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
The islands of the Mediterranean were not inaccessible to 
their naval powers ; and it was from their extreme stations, 
the harbours of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the 
faithful or rebel emirs insulted the majesty of the throne 
and capital. The remaining provinces, under the obedience 

* The Legatio Luitprandi Episcopi Cremonensis ad fCicephortra 
Pkocam, is inserted iu Huratori/Scriptoi'es Kiirdm Italicurum. tom. ii. 
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Ci i&e eznpcrors. ..ere east into 2 new mould: 2nd tee Juris- 
diction or the presidents, the consolars. and tbs counts, mas 
scpersec ed bp tie institution 01 tne inert or militarv 
governments,, which prevailed under the successors of Hera- 
clins. and are described bv the pen of the roval author. Of 
the twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe 2nd seventeen in 
Asia, the origin is obscure. the etvmolonv doubtful or capri- 
cions : the limits vrere arbitrary and sucrnatins; but some 


that were maintained at the expense, and for the guard, of 
the respective divisions. The vanity of the Greek princes 
most eager! v grasped the shadow of conquest, and the me- 
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bria : and a fragment of the dnchv of Beneveninm was pro- 
moted to the srrle and title of the theme of Lombardv. * In 

<1 T 1 " ft .1 > . > • . *. ^ 


Antioch, the islands of Crete and Cyprus. were restored to 
the allegiance of Christ and Cesar: one third of Italy was 
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annexed to the throne of Constantinople : the kingdom of 
Bulgaria was destroyed; and the last sovereigns of the Ma- 
cedonian dynasty extended their sway from the sources of 
the Tigris to the neighbourhood of Borne. In the eleventh 
centuiy, the prospect was' again clouded by new enemies 
and new misfortunes : the relics of Italy were swept away 
by the Norman adventurers ; and almost all the Asiatic 
branches were dissevered from the Boman trunk by the 
Turkish conquerors. After these losses, the emperors of 
the Comnenian family continued to reign from the Danube 
to Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, 
and the winding stream of the Meander. The spacious 
provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were obedient, 
to their sceptre: the possession of Cyprus, Bhodes,. and 
Crete, was accompanied by the fifty islands of the lEgican 
or Holy sea, and the remnant of their empire transcend?, 
the measure of the largest of the European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert with dignity and truth,' . 
that of all the monarehs of Christendom they possessed the 
greatest city,f the most ample revenue, the most flourishing. '• 
and populous state. With the decline and fall of the empire,' 
the cities of the West had decayed and fallen ; nor could 
the ruins of Borne, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, and _ 
narrow precincts, of Paris and London, . prepare the Latin 
stranger to contemplate the situation and extent of Con- 


* "Ayioc wfAayof, ns it is styled by the modem Greeks, from 
which the corrupt names of Archipelago, 1'Archipel, and the Arches, 
have been transformed by geographers and Beamen. (D’Anville, 
Gdographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281. Analyse de la Carte de la Grfece, 
p. 60.) The numbers of monks or caloyens in all the islands and the 
adjacent mountain of AthoR (Observations de Belon, fol. 32, verso), 
Monte Santo, might justify the epithet of holy, uyioc, a Blight altera- 
tion from the original alyaiog, imposed. by the Dorians, who, in their 
dialect, gave the figurative name of aiyig, or goats, to the hounding 
waves. (Vossius, apud Cellarium, Geograph. Antig. .tom. i. p.289.) 
[The waves of the Aigjcan did not bound more than those o'f any other 
sea. Its numerous islets, scattered over its surface like goats on an 
extensive plain, are more generally considered to have been the origin 
of its ancient name. The same feature' is still- associated with, its 
modem appellation, and every sea, studded with a cluster of islands, 
is called an Archipelago.— E d.] According to tho 

Jewish traveller, who had visited Europe- and Asia,* Constantinople 
was equalled only by 'Bagdad; the 'great 1 city Of ‘the Ismaelites, 
(Voyage de Benjamin de Tiidele, parBaratier, tom. i. c. 5, p. 4G.) 
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stantinople, her stately palaces and churches, and the arts 
and luxury of an innumerable people. Her treasures might 
attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, and still pro- 
mised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian and 
Bulgarian, tne Arab and the Bussian. The provinces were 
less fortunate and impregnable; and fern districts, fern cities 
could be discovered which. had not been violated bv some 
fierce Barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he mas hope- 
less to possess. Prom the age of Justinian the Eastern 
empire mas sinking belom its former level: the powers of 
destruction mere more active than those of improvement; 
and the calamities of mar mere imbittered by the more per- 
manent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The cap- 
tive mbo had escaped from the Barbarians, mas often stripped 
and imprisoned by the ministers of his sovereign ; the Greek 
superstition relaxed the mind by prayer, and emaciated the 
body by fasting ; and the multitude of convents and festivals 
diverted many bands and many days from the temporal 
service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine 
empire mere still the most dexterous and diligent of nations ; 
their country mas blessed by nature with every advantage 
pf soil, climate, and situation ; and, in the support and res- 
toration of the arts, their patient and peaceful temper mas 
more useful thau the warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of 
Europe. The provinces that still adhered to the empire 
mere 'repeopled and enriched by the misfortunes of those 
which mere' irrecoverably lost. Prom the yoke of the caliphs, 
the Catholics of Syria, 'Egypt, and Africa, retired to the 
allegiance of their prince, to the society of their brethren ; 
‘the moveable wealth, which eludes the search of oppression, 
accompanied and alleviated their exile; and Constantinople 
received into' her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre. The Chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, mho fled 
from hostile or religious persecution, mere hospitably enter- 
tained ; their followers mere encouraged to build new cities, 
and to cultivate waste lands ; and many spots, both in Eu- 
rope and Asia, preserved the name, the manners, or at least 
the memory, of these national colonies.^ Even the tribes of 
Barbarians, mbo bad seated themselves in arms on the terri- 
tory of the empire, mere gradually reclaimed to the lams of 
the’ church and state; and as long as, they mere separated 
from the Greeks, their posterity supplied a race of faithful . 
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and obedient soldiere. Did ire possess sufficient materials 
to survey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, 
our curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen example ; it 
is fortunate enough that the clearest light should be thrown 
on the most interesting province, and the name of Pelopon- 
nesus will awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of 
the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus,* were over- 
run by some Sclavonian bands who outstripped the royal 
standard of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and' , 
Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil tho.v 
seeds of policy and learning; but the savages of the North • 
eradicated what yet remained of their sickly and withered 
roots. In this irruption, the country and the inhabitants' 
were transformed; the Grecian blood was contaminated; 
and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded with 
the names of foreigners and slaves. By the diligence of 
succeeding princes, the land was in some measure purified 
from the Barbarians ; and the humble remnant was bound 
by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, which 
they often renewed, and often violated. The siege of Patra3 
was formed by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of, 
Peloponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last'' 
distress, a pious fiction of the approach of the prmtor of 
Corinth, revived the courage of the citizens. Their sally 
was bold and successful; the strangers embarked, the'rebels - 
submitted, and the glory of the flay was ascribed to a phan- 
tom, or a stranger, who fought in the foremost ranks under • 
the character of St. Andrew the apostle. The shrine' which'* 
contained his relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted to the 
service and vassalage of the metropolitan church of Patras, , 
Bv the revolt of two Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Helos and Laceckemon, the peace of the peninsula was 

* EsOXaSuOr) ci Tzaaa 7 ) ywpn ra ' y’f/ovt fiapfiapoc, says Con- 
stantine (Thematibus, L 2, c. G, p. 25), in a style as barbarous as tbe - 
idea, which he confirms, as usual, by a foolish epigram. The epitomizer 
of Strabo likewise observes, irai vvv it ipnr, kcli ’KWaiVr 

a\icbv, cal MoKECoiuor, crii ntXoTrovvijtrov YrvBai Tk-\apoi vtpovrai • 

{1. 7, p. 9S, edit. Hudson,) a passage which leads Hodwell a weary 
dance (Geograph. Minor, tom. ii. dissert. 6, p. 170—191), to enumerate 
the inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date (a.d. 930) of thU petty 
geographer 
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Th" Iib»‘r.i!it v of tin* L'omun-, ami c.-pceiaUv o( 
AngintU*, had enlranehi-ed the maritime cities from the 
dominion of Sparta ; ami the continuance of tin* same benefit 
ennobled them v it h the title of J'tntthrr-j. or free Laconian 5 .* 
In t h“ time of Ciuntantim* Porphyrogenitu«, they had ac- 
quired ti:!* name oi .l/irjR»?ex, utuier which thev dishonour 
the claim of liberty by the inhuman pillage of nil that is 
shipwrecked o;i their rocky shores. Their territory, barren 
of corn, but fruitful of olives, extended to the cape of Maloti ; 
they accepted a chief or prince from the Hymns ine prator, 
nm: r. light tribute of four hundred pieces of gold was the 
badge ot th<ir immunity rather that) of their dependence. The 
freemen of Laconia resumed the character of Homans, and 
long iu!li*'red to the religion of the Greeks, by the real of 
the emperor b:t«ii, they were haptired in the faith of Christ ; 

• lull the altar- of Venus and Neptune had hemi crowned by 
th*’-' rn-tie votaries five hundred years after they were pro- 
scribed in the Homan world. In the theme of PoJoponncsust 
Jtmtv cities were still numbered, and the declining stale of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, nnv he suspended in the tenth 
centnrv, at an equal distance, perhaps, between their antique 


• Str.ibon. Gregrarh. L ?, p. 3C2. P»u*ania.\ Orwc, Pefcriptio. 
1. ft, e. 21, p. 2'*.’s, 2115. I’Jin. iii*t. Nntur. 1. c. S. [The free 
l.-.c. ‘aeta- of jncibm tans* and the Ma.riote* art* two dwtuict tribes. 
The farmer rail the mountain-di-trict which they inhabit Twfcoaia, a 
corruption of Laconia, ami thcta.wlrc* Trafconiatc*. The latter occupy 
the liras /.a. or Ilraeeio »le Mains, a .-wall district between the ancient 
T.T.'nr.e*. now C Maiapan. raid the river Cahtnata. In the early 
p-,rt of thr pn-wat century, it contained n hundred yillace.i ami 
4 f»,!K"‘) inhabitant*, ruled bv fourteen chiefs. (Dodvcil s i tear in 
vol. ii. p. 41b) The* erection of Greece into a separate king- 
dom will probably melt down into ih» genera! ina*s the rac cs that 
ia long nuintained a wild and vague imbpcmiei'.ce. b’O.]^ 
y Coustantin. tie Aduiinlstrandolrapcrio, 1. 2, c. 50 52. 
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splendour and their present desolation. The duty of military 
service, either in person or by substitute, was imposed on 
the lands or benefices of the province ; a sum of five pieces 
of gold was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; and 
the same capitation was shared among several heads of 
inferior value. On the proclamation of an Italian war, the 
Peloponnesians excused themselves by a voluntary oblation 
of one hundred pounds of gold (four thousand pounds ster- 
ling), and a thousand horses with their arms and trappings. 
The churches and monasteries furnished their contingent; 
a sacrilegious profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesi- 
astical honours ; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia* was 
made responsible for a pension of hundred pieces of gold.f 
But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the 
revenue, were founded on the fair and plentiful produce of 
trade and manufactures ; and some symptoms of liberal 
policy may be traced in a law which exempts from all per- 
sonal taxes the mariners of Peloponnesus, and the workmen 
in parchment and purple. This denomination may be fairly 
.applied or extended to the manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and more especially of silk ; the two former of which had 
fiourished in Greece since the days of Homer ; and the last 
was introduced perhaps as early as the reign of Justinian. 
These arts, which were exercised at Corinth, Thebes, . and 
Argos, afforded food and occupation to a numerous people 
the men, women, and children, were distributed according 
to their age and strength ; and if many of these were do- 
mestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work and. 
enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honourable condition. 
The gifts which a rich and generous matron of Peloponnesus 
presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted son, were doubt- 
less fabricated in the Grecian looms. Danielis bestowed a 
carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the spots of 


* The rock of Leucatc was the Eouthem promontory bf his island 
and diocese. Had he been the exclusive guardian of the Lover's Leap, 
sowell known to the renders of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and the Spectator, 
he might have been the richest prelate of the Greek Church. [The 
ancient Leucadia, under the name of Santa Maura, is one of the 
Ionian Islands, now an appendage of the British empire. — Ed.] 

+ Leucatensis mild' jnravit episcopus, •quotamii.t eceleriam suam 
debero Kicephoro aureos centum perfolvere, similiter et oeteraa plus 
tninusve secundum vires suas. ' (Luitprand in Legat. p. 4 SO.) 
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a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to overspread tire floor of r> 
nevr church, erected in the triple name of Christ, of Michael 
the STchtiiige]^ and of the prophet Elijah. She gave six 
hundred pieces of silk and linen of various use and denomi- 
nation; the silk was painted vrith the Tyrian eve. and 
adorned by rbe labours of the needle : and the. linen was so 
exquisitely fine, that an entire piece might be rolled in the 
hollow of a cane.* In his description of the Greek manufac- 
tures, a historian of Sicily discriminates their price, accordin g 
to the weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of the tex- 
ture. the beauty of the colours, and the taste and materials of 
the embroidery. A single, or even a double or treble thread 
was thought sufficient for ordinary sale ; but the union of six 
threads composed a piece of stronger and more costly work- 
manship. Among the colours, he celebrates, with affecta- 
tion' of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was raised 
either in silk or gold : the more simple ornament of stripes 
or circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowc-rs : 
the vestments that were fabricated for the palace or the 
altar often glittered with precious stones, and the figures 
were delineated in strings of Oriental pearis.f Till the 
twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the countries of Chris- 
tendom, was possessed of the insect who is taught by nature, 
and - of the workmen who are instructed by art, to prepare 
this elegant luxury. But the secret had been stolen by the 
dexterity and diligence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the East 
and "\Yesfc scorned to borrow from the unbelievers their 
furniture and apparel : and two cities of Spain, Almeria and 
Lisbon, were famous for the manufacture, the use, and per- 
haps the exportation of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily 
by the 2s ormans; and this emigration of trade distinguishes 

- * See "Constantine (in Yit. Basil, c. 74 — 75, p. 195. 1S7, in Script, 
post Theopbaneml, who allows himself to use many technical or 
barbarous words : barbarous, says he, rp ro-j- ~o \ >. uj >■ b/jnttc, caXoy 

■yap ewi tgvtg'q coivokicrin-. Ducancre labours on some ; bat be was 
weaver. ’ f li he manufactures o . .Palermo, U3 -uey 

are described by Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Simla in proem, in Muratori 
Script. Rerum italicarum, tom. v. n. 250). is a copy of those of Greece 
Without transcribing bis declamatory sentence?, which I have sof:er.cd 
in the test, I shall observe, that in this ^passage, the rtraucrc word 
exaraitatmata is very properly changed for czir.tJ.m&c uy Cannes, 
the first editor. Faicaadus lived about the year 1103. 
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the victory ot'Eoger from the uniform and fruitless hostilities 
of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, 
his lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers and 
artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master, 
and disgraceful to the Greek emperor.* The king of Sicilv 
was not insensible of the value of the present; and, in the 
restitution of the prisoners, he excepted only the male and 
female manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, 
says the Byzantine historian, under a barbarous lord, like 
the old Eretrians in the service of Darius.f A stately edifice, 
in the palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of this 
industrious colony ,% and the art was propagated by their 
children and disciples, to satisfy the increasing demand of 
the "Western world. The decay of the looms of Sicily may 
be ascribed to the troubles of the island, and the competition 
of the Italian cities. In the year thirteen hundred and 
fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister republics, enjoyed- 
the lucrative monopoly. § A domestic revolution dispersed 
the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, Tenice, Milan, and 
even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years 
after this event, the statutes of Modena enjoin the planting 
of mulberry-trees, and regulate the duties on raw silk.^f The 
northern climates are less propitious to the education of 

* Indc ad interiors Graciae progress!. Corintlium, Thetas, Athenas, 
antiqua nobiUtate celehres, expugnant; et maximi ibidem pnedi 
direpta, opifice.s etiam qui sericoa pannos texere Eolent, ob ignomiDiam 
Imperatoris illius, suique prineipis gloriam, captivo3 deducunt. Q 1103 
Rogerius, in Palermo Sicilia; metropoli collocans, artem texendi suo3 
edocere prscepit; et cxhinc prmdicta ars ilia, priusii Gnccis tantum 
inter Christianoa habita, Romania patere cocpit ingeniia. (Otbo Fri- 
singen. de Geatia Frederiei I. 1. 1, c. 33, in Muratori, Script. Hal. 
tom. vi. p. 668). This exception allov.-a the bishop to celebrate Lisbon 
and Almeria, in eericorum pannorum opificio pncnobilissiime (in Ciiron. 
apud Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 415). 

t Nicetas in Manuel. 1. 2, c. 8, p. 65. He describes these Greeks 
a 3 skilled liirjT pinvg 69 6 v as irpalmv, as irrro TEPO-rarf \nirnc r< Zr 
(Za/itru>v Kai xpvGOTracrwv gtoXwv. t Hugo Falcaudus 

Etyle3 them nobiles ofncinas. The Arabs had not introduced silk, 
though they had planted canes and made sugar in the plain of Palermo, 

g See the Life of Castruccio Castrucani, not by Machiavel, but by his 
more authentic biographer, Nicholas TcgrimL Muratori, v.-ho has 
inserted it in the eleventh volume of his Scriptorcs, quotes this curious 
passage in his Italian Antiquities (tom. i. dissert. 25, p. 37S). _ . 

*tj From the MS. statutes, a3 they are quoted by Muratori in his 
Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. dissert. 30, p. 46 — 18.). 
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the silk-worm ; but the industry of Trance and England* 
7s supplied and enriched by the productions of Italy and 
China. 

I must repeat the complaint, that the vague and scant/ 
memorials of the times mill not afford any just estimate of 
the taxes, the revenue, and the resources of the Greek em- 
pire. Prom every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets 
of gold and silver discharged into the imperial reservoir a 
copious and perennial stream. The separation of the 
branches from the trunk increased the relative magnitude 
of Constantinople ; and the maxims of despotism contracted 
the State to the capital, the capital to the palace, and the 
palace to the royal person. A Jewish traveller, who visited 
the East in the twelfth century, is lost in his admiration of 
the 'Byzantine riches. “It is here,” says Benjamin of 
Tudela, “in the queen of cities, that the’ tributes of the 
Greek empire are annually deposited, and the lofty towers 
are filled with precious magazines of silk, purple, and gold. 
It is said, that Constantinople pays each day to her sove- 
reign twenty thousand pieces of gold ; which are levied on 
the shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants of Persia 
and Egypt, of Eussia and Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who 
frequent the capital by sea and land.” f In all pecuniary 

* The broad silk manufacture was established in England in fhe 
year 1620 (Anderson’s Chronological Deduction, to!, ii. p. i) ; but it is 
to the revocation of the edict of Nantes that we owe the Spiralfields 
colony. - (The industrious Protestants of Flanders who lied from 
Spanish persecution, had at an earlier period brought into our eastern 
counties the implements and machinery of their textile fabric.?. _ Their 
principal colony settled in the city of Norwich, where their pro- 
genitors had already, in the time of Henry I., laid the foundation of 
England’s manufacturing greatness. Bioniefield’s History of Norfolk, 
folio edition, vol il p. 61 .— Ed.] t Voyage de Benjamin 

de Tudele, tom. L a 5, p. 44 — 52. The Hebrew text has been trans- 
lated into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who has added a 
volume of crude learning. The errors and fiction.? of the Jewish 
.rabbi are not a sufficient ground to deny the reality of his travels. 
[The travels of De Tudela embrace a period of thirteen years, from 
1160 to 1173. They were first priuted at Constantinople in 1543 and 
at Ferrara' in 1556, Their genuineness was not questioned till 1774, 
when Beck conceived hi 3 suspicion that they were, compiled from 
learned works to which the author bad access in the libraries of Spain. 
But these sources have never been revealed, and Hr. Asher, in^ hi? 
edition (Hebrew and English) ’maintains their authenticity. The best 
English translation is edited by Mr.'Thqs. Vf right, in Bohns “ Early 
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matters, tlie authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable ; 
but as the three hundred and sixty-five days would produce a 
yearly income exceeding seven millions sterling, I am tempted 
to retrench at least the numerous festivals of the Greek 
calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved by Theodora 
and Basil the Second, will suggest a splendid, though inde- 
finite, idea of their supplies and resources. The mother of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son, by a free 
and faithful account of the wealth which he inherited; one 
hundred and nine thousand pounds of gold, and three hun- 
dred thousand of silver, the fruits of her own economy and 
that of her deceased husband.* The avarice of Basil is npt 
less renowned than his valour and fortune ; his victorious ' 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking into the 
mass of two hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight- 
millions sterling), which he had buried in the subterraneous 
vaults of the palace.f Such accumulation of treasure is 
rejected by the. theory and practice of modern policy' ; and 
we are more apt to compute the national riches by' the use 
and abuse of the public credit. Yet the maxims of anti- 
quity are still embraced by a. monarch formidable to his 
enemies ; by a republic respectable to her allies ; and both 
have attained their respective ends, of military power and 
domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants, or 
reserved for the future use of the State, the first and most 
sacred demand was for the pomp and pleasure of the em- 
peror ; and his discretion only could define the measure of 
liis private expense. The princes of Constantinople were 
far removed from the simplicity of nature ; vet, with the 
revolving seasons, they were led by' taste or fashion, to with- 
draw to a purer air, from the smoke and tumult of tho 
capital. They enjoyed, or affected to enjoy, the rustic-fes- 
tival of the vintage ; their leisure was amused by the exercise, 
of the chase, and the calmer occupation of fishing ; and in 
the summer heats, they were shaded from the sun, and 

Travels in Palestine.”— Ed.] * See the Continuaior 

of Theophanea (1. 4, p. 107), Cedrenus (p. 544), nml Zonams (torn. ii. 
1. 16, p. 157). + Zonaras.(tora.iL i 17, p. 225) instead 

of pounds, uees the more classic appellation of talents, which, in n 
literal senso and strict computation, would multiply sixty-fold the 
< ' * o * 
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refreshed by the cooling breezes from the sea. The coasts 
and islands of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
• magnificent villas; but, instead of the modest art which 
secretly strives to hide itself, and to decorate the scenerv of 
nature, the marble structure of their gardens served onlv to 
expose the riches of their lord, and the labours of the archi- 
tect. The successive casualties of inheritance and forfeiture 
had rendered the sovereign proprietor of many stately 
houses in the city and suburbs, of which twelve were appro- 
priated to the mini sters of state : but the great palace,* the 
centre of the imperial residence, was fixed during eleven 
- centuries to the same position, between the hippodrome, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens which descended 
by many a terrace to tbe shores of the Propontis. The pri- 
mitive edifice of the first Constantine was a copy or rival of 
ancient Borne ; the gradual improvements of his successors 
aspired to emulate the wonders of the old world.f and, in 
the tenth century the Byzantine palace excited the admi- 
ration, at least of the Latins, by an unquestionable pre- 
eminence of strength, size, and magnificence.! But the toil 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast and irre- 
gular pile; each separate building was marked with the 
character of the times, and of the founder ; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, 
perhaps with secret satisfaction, the wo;.ks of his prede- 
cessors. The economy of the emperor Theopbilus allowed 
a more free and ample scope for his domestic luxury and 
splendour. 'A favourite ambassador-, who had astonished 
the Abbassides. themselves by his pride and liberality, pre- 


treasure of Basil * For a copious and minute descrip- 

tion of the imperial palace, see the Constantiuop. Christiana (1. 2, c. 4, 
b. H3 — 12-3) of Ducange, the Tillemont of the middle ages. Xerer 
has laborious Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious and 
.accurate than these two natives of lively France. 

f The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Per- 
* gam'us, the Bufinian wood (pnicpov dyaX/tn), the temple of Hadrian at 
” Cvzicus, the Pvramids, the Pharos, tc. according to an epigram 
(Antholog. Gnec. L 4, p. 4SS, 4S9. Brodcei, apud XVechel), ascribed to 
Julian, ex-prefect of Egypt Seventy-one of his epigrams, some lively, 
are collected in Brunch (Analech Grae. tom. ii. p. 493 — 510), but this 
i= wantinu. - g Constantinopolitanum Palatium nou 

pnlchritudine solum, verom etiam foriitudine, omnibus quas unquam 
Tideram. munitiombas prmstah ' (LuitprandyHisa 1. 5, c. 9, p. 465.) . 
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sented on his return the model of a palace which the caliph • 
of Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the 
Tigris. The model was instantly copied and surpassed; p 
the new buildings of Theopbilus * were accompanied with • 
gardens and with five churches, one of which was conspi- - 
cuous for size and beauty ; it was crowned with three domes, 
the roof of gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were incrusted with marbles of various colours. 
In the face of the church, a semicircular portico, of the 
figure and name of the Greek sigma, was supported by 
fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, and the subterraneous 
vaults were of a similar construction. The square before 
the sigma was decorated with a fountain, and the margin of 
the basin was lined and encompassed with plates of silver. 

In the beginning of each season, the basin, instead of water, 
was replenished with the most exquisite fruits, which were 
abandoned to the populace for the entertainment of the , 
prince. He enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne 
resplendent with gold and gems, which was raised by a 
marble staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below the 
throne were seated the officers of his guards, the magis- 
trates, the chiefs of the factions of the circus ; the inferior 
steps were occupied by the people, and the place below was 
covered with troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. 
The square was surrounded by the hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various offices of business and pleasure *, 
and the purple chamber was named from the annual distri- • 
bution of robes of scarlet and purple by the' hand of the , 
empress herself. The long series of the apartments were 
adapted to the seasons, and decorated with marble and por- - 
phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a pro- 
lusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. His fanciful 
magnificence employed the skill, and patience of ‘such 
artists as the times could afford ; but the taste of Athens 
would have despised their frivolous an.d costly labours ; a ■ 
golden tree with its leaves and branches, which sheltered a 
multitude of birds, warbling their artificial notes, and two „ 
lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, who looked and 


* See the anonymous continuator of Tbeoplir.nes (p, 59. Cl. SC) 
whom I have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Lo Beau. 
(Hist, du Bas-Empiixj, tom. xiv. p. 436 — 438.) 
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roared like their brethren, of the forest. The successors of 
Theopbilus. of the Basilian and Comnenian dvnasties. were 
not less ambitious of leaving some memorial of their resi- 
dence; and the portion of the palace most splendid and 
- august, was dignified with the title of the golden tricli- 
nium* With becoming modesty, the rich and noble 
'Greeks aspired to imitate their "sovereign; and when thev 
passed through the streets on horseback, in their robes of 
- silk and embroideiT, they were mistaken by the children 
for kings.f A matron of Peloponnesus,! who had cherished 
the infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited 
by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of her 
adopted son. In a journey of five hundred miles, from 
Patras to Constantinople, her age or indolence declined the 
fatigue of a horse or carriage ; the soft fitter or hed of Da- 
niefis was transported on the shoulders of ten robust slaves ; 
and as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of three 
hundred was selected for the performance of this service. 
She was entertained in the Byzantine palace with filial 
reverence, and the honours of a queen ; and whatever might 
be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were not unworthy of 
the regal dignity. I have already described the fine and 
curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, and 
.woollen; hat the most acceptable of her presents consisted 
•in'.three hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hundred 
. were eunuchs ;§ “for she was not ignorant,’' says the his- 
torian, “that the air of the palace "is more congenial to such 
«*. ♦ 

’ *- In aureo triclinio qnae pnestantior est pars potentissimus ('.he 
'Mturj.tr Ihrj-iav.us) deg? ns catenas partes (flit's) distribuereL (Luit- 
praud, Hist. L 5, c. 9, p. 469.) For this las signification of triclinium 
(ffidifidum tria vel plum rXin/ scilicet criyt] complecten?) seeDticango 
(Gloss. Grrcc. et Observations snr Joinville, p. 240) and Beiske (ad 
Constantin urn de Ceremoniis, p. 7). T In equis recti (=ay3 

(Benjamin of Tndela) regnm filiis videntur persimiles. ^ I prefer the 
(Latin version of Constantine l’Empereur (p. 46), to the I reach of 
' • Baratier (tom. L p. 49). '* t See the account of hey 

journey, munificence, and testament, in the life of Basil, by his grand- 
son Constantine (c. 74 — 76, p. 195 — 197). 

§ Carsamatium (capttpai tf, Ducange, Gloss.) Gnec; vocant, ampu- 
tatis virilibus et virg.i, puerum eunuchum quos 1 erdunenses merca- 
tores ob immensum lucrum facere solent et in Hispaniam ducere. 
(Luitorand, I. 6, c. 3, p. 470.)' The last abomination of the abominable 
.* slave trade ! Yet I am' Surprised to £nd in the tenth century such 
active speculations of commerce in Lorraine. ._ 
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insects than a shepherd’s dairy to the flies of the summer.” 
During her lifetime, she bestowed the greater part of her 
estates in Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, 
the son of Basil, her universal heir. After the payment ot 
the legacies, fourscore villas or farms were added to the ■ 
imperial domain ; and three thousand slaves of Danielis . . 
were enfranchised by their new lord, and transplanted as a ■. 
colony to the Italian coast. Prom this example of a pri- 
vate matron, we may estimate the wealth and magnificence 
of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are confined by a 
narrow circle ; and whatsoever may be its value, the luxury 
of life is possessed with more innocence and safety by the 
master of his own, than by the steward of the public, • • 
fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions . 
of noble and plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole 
fountain of honour; and the rank, both in the palace and' ■ 
the empire, depends on the titles and offices which arc 
bestowed and resumed by his arbitrary' will. Above a thou- 
sand years, from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenas,* flu? • 
Ccesar was the second person, or at least the second degree, 
after the supreme title of Augustus was more freely commu- 
nicated to the sons and brothers of the reigning monarch. 

To elude, without violating his promise to a powerful assp- ’ 
date, the husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty. . 
Alexius interposed a new and supereminent dignity. The 
happy flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed 'Jiiu; to com- • 
pound the names of Augustus and emperor (seba'stos and 
autocrator), and the union produced the sonorous title of 
Sebas/ocrator. He was exalted above the Ctesnr on the first 
step of the throne; the public acclamations repeated his 
name ; and he was only distinguished from the sovereign by . , 
some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. The emperor -. 
alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and the close 
diadem or tiara, which imitated the fashion of the •Persian • 
kings.f It was a high pyramidal cap '.of cloth or silk, almost 

* See the Alexiad (]. 3, p. 78, 79) of Anna Comnena, who, except in 
filial piety, may be compared to 3lademoi«elle de Montpen-ier.. In 
her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles her father, 'F.trtff'rij- * 
liovupxVit the inventor of this'royal art, tbo t«xtwv,. and 

Iwtcrijp/j iTTiarrijiCiv. ., f Erip/m, ortQarc (, 
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concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewels ; tbe crown 
was formed by a horizontal circle and two arches of gold ; 
at tbe summit, the point of their intersection, was placed a 
globe or cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl depended 
on either cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebas- 
toerator and Caesar were green, and on their open coronets 
or crowns, the precious gems were more sparingly distributed. 
Beside and below tbe Caesar, the fancy of Alexius created the 
panhypersebastos and the protosebasfos, whose sound and sig- 
. nifieation will satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a supe- 
riority and a priority above the simple name of Augustus; 
and this sacred and primitive title of the Boman prince was 
degraded to the kinsmen and servants of. the Byzantine 
court. The daughter of Alexius applauds with fond com- 
placency, this artful gradation of hopes and honours; but 
the science of words is accessible to the meanest capacity ; 
and this vain dictionary was easily enriched by the pride of 
his successors. To their favourite sons or brothers, they 
imparted the more lofty appellation of lord or despot; which 
was illustrated with new ornaments and prerogatives, and 
placed immediately after the person of the emperor himself. 
The five titles of 1 .Despot; 2. Sebasfocrator ; 3. Casar ; 

'• 4. Panhypersebastos ; and 5. Protosebasfos ; were usually 
confined to the princes of his blood ; they were the ema- 
nations of his majesty ; but as they exercised no regular 
functions, their existence was useless, and their authority 
^precarious. 

But in everv monarchy the substantial powers of govern- 
ment must be’ divided and exercised by the ministers of the 
palace and treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone 
can differ; and in the revolution of ages, the counts and pre- 
fects, tLe praetor and quaestor, insensibly descended, while 

• see Eeiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, 15. Ducange Las given a learned 

• 'dissertation on the crowns of Constantinople, Home, France, Ac. 
(sur Joinville, 25. p. 2S9 — 303), but of bis thirty-four models, none 
.exactly tallies with Anne’s description. [Gibbon gave the name of 
<•' diadem ” to the “broad white fillet set with pearls,” which encircled 
the head of Diocletian. (See voL i, p. 450.) But it was first property 
applied to the imperial crown assumed by Constantine, from which 
time, Eckhel has traced its history by means of coins. See his Bum. 

" ’ Yet, voi. vim., p. TP. 132., but more particularly bis ch.jr. Vc 
Cultn Capitis Augg. 360-304,' and ch. xvi. Do. Bum. Infi j^n, p- 
602. — Ed.] \ 
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their servants rose above their heads to the first honours of 
the state. 1. In a monarch}', which refers every object to 
the person of the prince, the care and ceremonies of the 
palace form the most respectable department. The euro - 
palata * so illustrious in the age of Justinian, was sup- 
planted by the protovestiare, whose primitive functions 
were limited to the custody of the wardrobe. Prom thence 
his jurisdiction was extended over the numerous menials of 
pomp and luxury ; and he presided with his- silver wand at 
the public and private audience. 2. In the ancient system.- 
of Constantine, the name of logothete, or accountant, was 
applied to the receivers of the finances ; the principal officers 
were distinguished as the logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public treasure ; and tjie . 
great logothete, the supreme guardian of the laws and- 
revenues, is compared with the chancellor of the Latin 
monarchies. t His discerning eye pervaded the civiTadmi-. 
nistration; and he was assisted, in due subordination, by 
the eparch or prefect of the city, the first secretary, and 
the keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or 
purple ink which was reserved for the sacred signature of 
the emperor alone. j; The introductor and interpreter of 
foreign ambassadors were the great chiauss§ and the dr a- ' 

* Par exstans curis, solo diadematc dnpar, 

Ordinc pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Pulati; 
pays the African Corippus (de Laudibus Juatini, 1. 1. ICG); and in the 
same century (the sixth), Cassiodoms represents him, who, virgi • 
aured decorates, inter numcrosa obsequia primus .ante pedes regis 
incederit. (Variar. 7. 5.) But this great officer, unknown; <1 i t— i- 
yvmarcr, exercising no function, i>Pi» ci oirotpini', was ca«t down by 
the modern Greeks to the fifteenth rank. (Codin. a 5, p. G5.) [In 
the ninth century, this office was still of Buch eminence, ns to. he held 
by the husband of the emperor's sister, as in the case of Michael 
Bhangahc, who even when he became himself emperor, had the 
surname of Curopalata. See ch. 48., vol. v., p. 307 — Ed.] ' . 

+ Kicetas (in Manuel. 1. 7, c. 1) defines him i'll; »; Anrii-wr-ftpi-i) 
KnyriXapiov, dif c‘"E\^7]rir i‘rroiiv AoyoOtriji 1 . Yet the epithet of 
/dyae was added by the elder Andronicus. (Ducange, tom. i. p. 622, *523.) 

t From Leo I. (a_d. 470) the imperial ink, which i3 still visible on 
some original acts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or 
purple. The emperor'a guardians, who shared in this prerogative, 
always marked in green ink the indiction and the month. See the •• 
Dictionuaire Diplomatique (tom. Lp. 511 — 513), a valuable abridgment. 

§ The sultan eent a Etnooc to Alexius (Anna Comnena, I. G, p. 170. 
Ducange ad lot.),- and Pacbymer often speaka of the piyac r^a ovq 


. THE OEEICEBS OF THE PALACE, [ch. LIH. 

ffoman ,* tiro names of Turkisli origin, and ■wliicli are still 
familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. Prom tlie bumble stvle 
ana service of guards, the domestics insensibly rose to the 
station of generals; the military themes of the East and 
\V est, the legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, 
till the great domestic was finally invested with the universal 
and absolute command of the land forces. The girofostrator, 
in his original functions, was the assistant of the emperor 
when he mounted on horseback ; he gradually became the 
lieutenant of the great domestic in the field ; and his juris- 
diction extended over the stables, the cavalrv, and the royal 
train of hunting and hawking. The stratojpedarch was the 
great judge of the camp ; the profospaiTiaire commanded the 
' guards ; the constable, f the great ceteriarcli, and the acohith, 
were the separate chiefs of the Pranks, the Barbarians, and 
the Parangi, or English,^ the mercenary strangers, who, in 
the decay of the national spirit, formed the nerve of the 
Byzantine armies. 4. The naval powers were under the 
command of the great duke; in his absence ther obeyed the 
great drungaire of the fleet: and in bis place* the emir or 

(1. 7, a 1 ; L 12, c. 30 ; 1. 13, c. 22). The Chiaoush basha is non- at 
the head of Eeven hundred oficers. (Rycaufs Ottoman Empire, 
p. 349, 8vo. edition.) * Tagcrman is the Arabic name of 

an interpreter (D’Herhelot, p. S54, 855), -rowTcz n 3r fp fiirtyur ov; 
KOivds broytatowyi rpuyn/iarovc, says Codinus (c. 5, lib. 70 , p. Oi). 
See Villehardouin (Xo. 90), Busbequius (Epist. 4, p. 33S), and Da can ere 
(Observations sur "Villehardouin ; and Gloss. Grrcc. et Latin). [Tlii3 
term pvrzriqd the mediaeval writers. Dueange (Gloss. 2. 1047) has 
given the various forms, which in their perplexity they used, and 
. seems disposed to prefer TurHman as the most proper denotement of 
' ]{ 3 origin. This is now better understood. Von Hammer in his 
Constantino polls und der Bosphorus (vol. ii. p. 130 — 175), has inves- 
tigated, with much learning and labour, the derivation of the word, as 
well as that of it3 German representative Dolmtttchcr , and given a 
history of interpreters from the earliest times. The Arabic root of 
draconian is targeman or tar agon (he has interpreted). Germans 
resident in the East, putting their own construction on the last 
svllable, have called their interpreters dragob.utc. — Ed.] _ 

•j. KovodvauXoj or vovvocrauXcc, a corruption from the Latin Comes 
ctabuli, or the French Connetable. In a military sense, it was used by 
the Greeks in the eleventh century, at least as early as in France. _ _ 
("Attentive readers will here probably call to mind t.ie \ anr.i 
dnd Angli, noticed in ch. 38, vol. iv.jj._225, and be disposed to thick, 
that if the Varangi had any Er.gUrti connection^ it was in tha. lice. 
But this subject may be reserved .for ch. 55 and 56. Ed.J _ 
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admiral, a name of Saracen extraction, 4, but which has been 
naturalized in all the modern languages of Europe. Of 
these officers, and of many more whom it would be useless 
to enumerate, the civil and military hierarchy was framed. 
Their honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, their 
mutual salutations and respective pre-eminence, were ba- 
lanced with more exquisite labour than would have fixed 
the constitution of a free people ; and the code was almost 
perfect when this baseless fabric, the monument of pride 
and servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the 
empire.f 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, 
which devotion has applied to the Supreme Being, have 
been prostituted by flattery and fear to creatures of the 
same nature with ourselves. The mode of adoration, % of 

* It was directly borrowed from the Hormone. In the twelfth 
century, Giatmone reckons the admiral of Sicily among the great 
officers. [Spelman (Gloss, p. 11) has well discussed the etymology 
of admiral. He was not equally successful with that of drungarius, 
which he derived from the East “vox ex orientc profecta” (p. 1S5). 
It is on the contrary one of the earliest terms borrowed by the 
Romans from the Goths. Vegetius used the word drungus for 
“globus militum.” (De ReJIilit. 1. 3, c. 1C and 10.) The root of 
it is the Gothic Ihradtan or thrangon, whence the Anglo-Saxon 
drungan, the German drang and gedriivgc, and our throng. The drun- 
garius was the commander of a drungxn. He was not an admiral 
unlees classic was added. Ducange, 2. 1 Co 7. Adelung, 'Wortcrbucb. 1. 
1402 . — Ed.] f This sketch of honours and offices is drawn 

from George Codinus Curopalata, who survived the taking of.Con- 
atantinople by the Turks; his elaborate though trifling work (Dc Officiis 
Ecclesitc et Aulce C. P.), lias been illustrated by the notes of Goar; and 
the three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. % The respectful 

salutation of carrying tho hand to the mouth ad on, is the root of tho 
Latin word, adoro, adorare. See our learned Selden (vol. iii. p. 14?—- 
145. 942) in his Titles of Honour. It seems, from the firsk book of 
Herodotus, to be of Persian origin. [This is not correct etymology. 
The simple verb orarc (to pray), must have been in use before its 
compound adorare (to pray to) could be formed. It was the mere act 
of the mouth, without any application of the hands. When the-e were 
used in prayer, it was by raising them above the head. The suppliant, 
Xtipac; avnaxon’. expressed hi3 submission to the will of a superior, 
intimated his abandonment of resistance, nnd offered his hands to bo 
bound. This was in itself a silent yet intelligible gesture, and gave no 
name to any form of speech. Orarc had the tame relation to- ot, as 
vocare to vox, and as inrocare followed the one, so did 'adorare tho 
other. Beyond this point, they and their derivatives indicate their own 
course. It must, however, be observed, that, even in later times, the 
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falling prostrate on the ground, and kissing the feet of the 
emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from Persian ser- 
vitude ; but it was continued and aggravated till the last a»e 
oi the Greek monarchy. Excepting" - only on Snndavs, when 
it was waived from a motive of religious pride, this humi- 
liating reverence was exacted from all who entered the 
royal presence, from the princes invested with the diadem 
and purple, and from the ambassadors who represented 
. their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia. Eevpt, 
or Spain, the kings of Brance and Italy, and the Latin 
emperors of ancient Eome. In bis transactions of business, 
Luitprand, bishop of Cremona,* asserted the free spirit of 
•a Prank and the dignity of his master Otho. let his 
sincerity cannot disguise the abasement of his first au- 
dience. When he approached the throne, the birds of the 
golden tree began to warble their notes, which were ac- 
companied by the roarings of the two lions of gold. "With 
his two companions, Luitprand was compelled to bow and to 
fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched the ground with his 
forehead. He arose, but, in the short interval, the throne 
had been hoisted by an engine from the floor to the ceiling, 
the imperial figure appeared in new and more gorgeous 
apparel, and the interview was concluded in haughty and 
. majestic silence. In this honest and curious narrative the 
bishop of .Cremona represents the ceremonies of the Byzan- 
tine court, which are still practised in the Sublime Porte, 
and which were preserved in the last age by the dukes of 
jMuscovy or Eussia. After a long journey by the sea and 
land, from "Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted 
at .the golden gate, till he was conducted by the formal 
officers to the hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; 
But this palace was a prison, and his jealous keepers pro- 
: hibited all social intercourse either with strangers or natives. 

* At his first audience, he offered the gifts of Ins master, 

' m slaves', and golden vases, and costly armour. The osten- 
'tatious payment of the officers and troops displayed before 
. his eves the riches of the empire: he was entertained at 3 

’conventional usage of kissing the band never expressed the homage o. 
edoiwion.— En.j * The tvro embassies of Lui.prand 

’ to Constantinople, all that he earn or suffered in the Greek capital, are 
pleasantly described bv himself (Hist L 6, c. 1 — p. -1C. L . 
Lecatio ad Nicephonxm Phocam, p. 479— 4S9.) 
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royal banquet,* in which the ambassadors of tbe nations 
were marshalled by the esteem or contempt of tbe Greeks; 
from bis own table, the emperor, as tbe most signal favour, 
sent the plates which he had tasted; and his favourites 
were dismissed with a robe of honour.f In the morning 
and evening of each day, his civil and military servants 
attended their duty in the palace ; their labour was repaid 
by tbe sight, perhaps by tbe smile, of their lord; bis com- 
mands were signified by a nod or a sign ; but all earthly 
greatness stood silent and submissive in bis presence. In 
his regular or extraordinary processions through the capital, 
he unveiled his person to the public view ; the rites of 
policy were connected with those of religion, and his visits 
to the principal churches were regulated by the festivals of 
the Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions, the 
gracious or devout intention of tbe monarch was proclaimed 
by the heralds. The streets were cleared and purified: the 
pavement was strewed with flowers: the most precious 
furniture, the gold and silver plate, and silken hangings, 
were displayed from the windows and balconies, and a 
severe discipline restrained and silenced tbe tumult of tbe 
populace. The march was opened by the military officers 
at the head of their troops: they were followed in long 
order by the magistrates and ministers of the civil govern- 
ment: the person of the emperor was guarded by his 
eunuchs ana domestics, and at the church-door he was 

* Among tho amusements of the feast, a boy haloncctl, on his fore- 
head, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross-hay of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
(compeatrati), together, and singly, climbed, stood, playeih’dcscehded, 
&c. ita me stupidum reddidit : utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470).' At 
another repast a homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles 
was read elata voce non Latine (p. 483). + Gala is not 

improbably derived from Cala or Caioat, in Arabic a robe of honour. 
(Iteiske, not. in Cereraon. p. 84.) [From this source it was first intro- 
duced by the Moors into Spanish, which it has enriched with metaphors 
and proverbs beyond any other langunge. Thenco it crossed tho 
Pyrenees and was adopted in French, to which it lias given its deriva- 
tives, galanl, galantcrie, &c. It was then brought into English and 
Italian, and has become vernacular in both ; but has not been regularly 
naturalized in tho more strictly Gothic tongues. In the middle nge3 
it gave the name of galabranus to a dark-coloUrcd BUperfinc cloth 
which monks were forbidden to- wear, and a dancer was alto called 
Qalator. Ducange, 3. 7SG. 787 . — Ed)' • 
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solermJv received by the patriarch and his derm-. The 
task or applause was not abandoned to the rude and spon- 
taneous voices oi the crowd. The most convenient stations 
"were occupied by the bands of the blue and green factions 
oi the emeus; and their furious conflicts, which had shaken 
the capital, were insensibly sunk to an emulation of ser- 
vitude. _ From either side they echoed in responsive melodv 
the praises of the emperor; their poets and musicians 
directed the choir, and long life* and victoiy were the 
burden of every son g. The same acclamations were per- 
jormed at the audience, the banquet, and the church: and, 
as an evidence of boundless sway, thev were repeated in 
the Latin, t Gothic, Persian, French, and even English 
language,! by tbe mercenaries, who sustained the real or 
fictitious character of those nations. By the pen of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitns, this science of form and flattery 
has been reduced into a pompous and trifling volume, § 
which the vanity of succeeding times might enrich with an 
ample supplement- Yefc the calmer reflections of a prince 
would surely suggest, that the same acclamations were 
applied to every character and every reign ; and if he bad 
risen from -a private rank, he might remember that his own 
voice had been tbe loudest and most eager in applause, at 


* Ho\vxpon'&ir is explained by ErjSjyit^m*. (Codin. c. 7. Ducange 
Gloss. Grcec. tom. L p. 1199.) t Kuvcip;3tr Aiovs 

(Siarpovfi — -fSiKTop rrijs cifi—ip — pt'iSrjrt Jopin ’U/jTipa- 
ropip iji’ povXrop avrcp. (Ceremon. 75, p. 215.) Tbe want of the 
Latin v, obliged tbe Greeks to employ their p ; nor do they regard 
quantity. Till he recollected the true language, these strange sentences 
miHit puzzle a professor. ' [In some instances, the quantities are much 
more distinctly marked than they are by us. Onr barbarously cor- 
rupt pronunciation of Latin does not qualify us to reproach others 
hr* whom its correct tones are disregarded. — E d.] 

J Eaoayyoi curd r i)v rrcrpiov cai oirci avrOiv yXeivoar, JJyoi'r 
TrcXtrtWi, rroXeycoriToroi. (Codin. p. 99.) Iwishhehad preserved the 
words, however corrupt, of their English acclamation. [Tins is very 
insufficient authority for makins the Varan gi our countrymen. See 
ch. 55 and 56.— Ed.]* " § For all these ceremonies see the 

professed work of Constantine Porphyregenitus, with the notes. or 
rather dissertations, of his German editors, I.cich and Eeisr-e. For 
the rank of the tlandino courtiers, p. £0, not 23. 62, for the adorat:on, 
except on Sundays, pi 95. 240, not 131; the processions, p. 2, 
not p. 3, the 'acclamations, passim, cot. 25, «Src., the factions ana 
hippodrome, p. 177 — 214, not. 9*. >3, &c.,.the Gothic game.'*, p. — » 
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the very moment when he envied the fortune, or conspired 
against the life, of his predecessor.* 

_ The princes of the north, of the nations, says Constan- 
tine, without faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling 
their blood with the blood of the Cresars, by their marriage 
with a royal virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters 
with a Horn an prince. f The aged monarch, in his instruc- 
tions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of policy and 
pride, and suggests the most decent reasons for refusing 
these insolent and unreasonable demands. Ever}' animal 
says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his own species; and the 
human species is divided into various tribes, by the dis- 
tinction of language, religion, and manners. A just regard 
to the purity of descent preserves the harmony of public 
and private life ; but the mixture of foreign blood is the 
fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such had ever 
been the opinion and practice of the sage Eomans ; their 
jurisprudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen and a 
stranger ; in the days of freedom and virtue, a senator 
would have scorned to match his daughter with a king; 
the glory of Marie Antony was sullied by an Egyptian 
wife;f and the emperor Titus was compelled, by popular 
censure, to dismiss with reluctance the reluctant Berenicc.§. 
This perpetual interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanc- 

not. Ill ; vintage, p. 217, not. 109 : much more information in scat- 
tered over the work. * Et privato Othoni ct nuper 

eadem dicenti nota adulatio. (Tacit. Hist. 1. 85.) 

f The thirteenth chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may ho 
explained and rectified by the Familirc Byzantinrc of Ducange. 

t Sequiturquo nefas zEgyptia conjunx. .(Virgil, iEneid. 8. OSS.) 
Vet thi3 Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid,' 
to mutavit (says Antony in a privato letter to Augustus) an quod' 
reginamineo? Uxor mea eat (Sueton. in August, c. 09.) Yet I much 
question (for I cannot stay to inquire), whether the triumvir ever 
dared to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or Egpytian rites. 
[Horace preceded Virgil in giving expression to this sentiment. Tlio 
“ mulier peregrine, ” who was the cause of Troy's overthrow (Carra. 
3. 3), and the “fatale monstrum,” applied to Cleopatra herself (1. 37) 
evince the national repugnance to foreign nuptials. — Ed.] 

§ Bereuicem iuvitus invitam dimisit. (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7.) 
Have I observed elsewhere, that this Jewish beauty was at this time 
above fifty years of age? The judicious Racine has most discreetly 
suppressed both her age and her country. 
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tion of the great Constantine. The ambassadors of the 
nations, more especially of the unbelieving nations, vrere 
solemnly admonished, thac sncb strange alliances bad been 
condemned by the founder of the church and city. The 
irrevocable la w was inscribed on the altar of St. 'Sophia ; 
and the impious prince, who should stain the majestr of 
the purple, was excluded from the civil and ecclesiastical 
communion of the Bomans. If the ambassadors were in- 
structed by any false brethren in the Bvzantine historr, 
they might produce three memorable examples of the 
violation of this imaginary law: the marriase of Leo. or 
rather of his father Constantine the Fourth, with the 
daughter of the ting of the Chozars, the nuptials of the 
grand-daughter of Bomanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young Bomanus, 
the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these 
objections three answers were prepared, which solved the 
. difficulty and established the law. I. The deed and the 
guilt of Constantine Copronymus were acknowledged. The 
' Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal font- and de- 
clared war against the holy images, had indeed embraced 
a Barbarian wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the just 
censure of the church and of posterity. JX Bomanus could 
not be alleged as a legitimate emperor; he was a plebeian 
usurper, ignorant of the laws, and regardless of the honour, 
of the monarchy. His son Christopher, the father of the 
bride, was the 'third in rank in the college of princes, 
at once the subject and the accomplice of a rebellious 
parent. -The Bulgarians were sncere and devout Christians ; 
and the safety of the empire, with the redemption of many 
thousand captives, -depended on this preposterous alliance. 
Tet- no consideration could dispense from the law of Con- 
stantine; the clergy, the senate, and the people disap- 
proved the conduct of Bomanus. and he was reproached, 
both in his life and death, as the author of the public 
disgrace. TIT, For the marriage of his own son with the 
daughter of Huso, king of Italy“a more honourable defence 
is contrived bv~ the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, 
the great and holv, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks f and h!s prophetic spirit beheld the vision o. 

♦ Constantine was made to praise the iv~/wiia and =-f pttcvua ct 
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their future greatness. They alone -were excepted from 
the general prohibition: Hugo, king of France, wa 3 the 
lineal descendant of Charlemagne and his daughter Bertha 
inherited the prerogatives of her family and nation. The 
voice of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud or 
error of the imperial court.' The patrimonial estate of 
Hugo was reduced from the monarchy of France to the 
simple county of Arles ; though it was not denied, that in 
the confusion of the times, he had usurped the sovereignty 
of Provence, and invaded the kingdom of Italj’. His father 
was a private noble; and if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step was polluted 
with illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo was 
the famous Valdrada, the concubine, rather than the wife, 
of the second Lotbair ; whose adultery, divorce, and second 
nuptials, had provoked against him the thunders of the 
Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, the great Bertha, 
was successively the wife of the count of Arles and of the 
marquis of Tuscany ; France and Italy were scandalized by 
her gallantries; and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, 
of every degree, were the zealous servants of her ambition. 
The example of maternal incontinence was copied by the 
king of Italy ; and the three favourite concubines of Hugo 
were decorated with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and 
Semele.f The daughter of Venus was granted to the. soli- 
citations of the Byzantine court ; her name of Bertha was 

the Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance. Tho 
French writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polybii) are highly 
delighted with these compliments. [Other royal marriages of this kind 
might have been adduced, among which the most prominent are that 
of Arcadiua to Eudocia, of the race of Baltha (ch. 29, vol. iii, p. 315), 
and that of Placidia to Adolphus (ch. 31, lb. p. 454). Germanus, the 
husband of Mathasuintha, was also a member of the imperial family. 
See ch. 43, vol. iv. p. 520 . — Ed.] * Constantino Porphy- 

rogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 2G) exhibits a pedigreo and life of 
the illustrious king Hugo (jripi/3Xsirrot» f>'IY c C Oryiuror). A more 
correct idea may be formed from the Criticism of Pngi, tbe Annals of 
Uuratori, and the Abridgment of St Marc. a.d. 925 — 940. 

+ After the mention of the three goddesses, Luitprand very naturally 
adds, et quoniam non rex solus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex incertis 
patribus originem ducuut (Hist. 1.4, c.6). for tbe marriage of the 
younger Bertha, see Hist 1. 5, c. 5 ; for the incontinence o( the elder, 
dulcia exercitio Hymenrci, 1. 2, c. 15 ; for tbe virtues and vices of 
Hugo, 1. 3, c. 5. Yet it must not be forgotten that the bishop of 

vol. vi. r 
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changed to that of Eudoxia ; and she was wedded, or rather 
betrothed, to young Romanus, the future heir of the empire 
of the East. The consummation of this foreign alliance 
was suspended by the tender age of the two parties; and, 
at the end of five years, the union was dissolved by the 
death of the virgin spouse. The second wife of the emperor 
Romanus was a maiden of plebeian, but of Roman, birth ; 
and their two daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given 
in marriage to the princes of the earth.. The eldest wa3 
bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest son of the 
great Otho, who had solicited this alliance with arms and 
embassies. It might legally be questioned how far a Saxon 
was entitled to the privilege of the Erench nation; but 
every scruple was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero 
who had restored the empire of the West. After the death 
of her father-in-law and husband, Theophano governed 
Rome, Italy, and Germany, during the minory of her son, 
the third Otho ; and the Latins have praised the virtues of 
an empress, who sacrificed to a superior duty the remem- 
brance of her country.* In the nuptials of her sister 
Amie, every prejudice was lost, and every consideration of 
dignity was superseded, by the stronger argumeut of neces- 
sity and fear. A Pagan of the north, Wolodomir, great 
prince of Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman 
purple ; and his claim was enforced by the threats of war, 
the promise of conversion, and the offer of a powerful 
succour against a domestic rebel. A victim of her religion 
and country, the Grecian princess was tom from the palace 
of her fathers, and condemned to a savage reign and a 
hopeless exile on the banks of the Eorystbenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of the polar circle.f Yet the marriage of 
•Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the daughter of her 
grandson Jeroslaus was recommended by her imperial de- 


• t 

Cremona was a lover of scandal. ’ _ * Licet ilia Imperatrix 

Graeca sibi et aliis fuisset satis utilis et optima, &c. is the preamble of 
an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. A.D. 989, No. 3.. Her marriage 
and principal actions may be found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, 
binder the proper years. + Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699. 

Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 221. Elmacin, Hist. Saracemca, L 3, c. o. Aiestoi 
'apud Levesque, tom. ii. p. 112. Pagi, Critica. a.d. 987, No. 6, a 
• singular concourse'!' Wolodomir and Anne are ranked amoDg the 
saints of the Russian church. Yet we know his vices, and are ignorant 
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scent: and the king of France, Henry 1. sought a wife on 
the last borders of Europe and Christendom.* 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the first slave 
of the ceremonies which he imposed, of the rigid forms 
which regulated each word and gesture, besieged him in 
the palace, and violated the leisure of his rural solitude. 
But the lives and fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary 
will, and the firmest minds, superior to the allurements of 
pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more active 
pleasure of commanding their equals. The legislative and 
executive power were centred in the person of the monarch, 
and the last remains of the authority of the senate were 
finally eradicated by Leo the philosopher.f A lethargy of 
servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks : in the 
wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the idea 
of a free constitution; and the private character of the 
prince was the only source and measure of their public 
happiness. Superstition rivetted their chains ; in the church 
of St. Sophia he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; 
at the foot of the altar, they pledged their passive and un- 
conditional obedience to his government and family. On 
his side he engaged to abstain as much as possible from 
the capital punishments of death and mutilation; his or- 
thodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, and he 
promised to obey the decrees of the seven synods, and the 
canons of the holy church. + But the assurance of mercy 

of her virtues. * Henricus primus duxit morcm 

Scythicam, Russam, filiam regia Jcroslai. An embassy of bishops was 
sent into Russia, and the father gratanter filiam cum multis donis 
misit. This event happened in the year 1051. See the passages of 
the original chronicles in Bouquet's Historians of France (tom. xi. 
p. 29. 159. 101. 319. 3S4. 481). Voltaire might wonder at this alliance,, 
but he should not have owned his ignorance of the country, religion, *• 
&c. of Jeroslaus — a name eo conspicuous in the Russian annals. 

+ A constitution of Leo the philosopher (Ixxviii.) no eeuatus-con- 
sulta amplius fiant, speala the language of naked despotism, 15 ov to. 
fiai’opxov cpdrof n/v rovruiv tiv!] 7 rrciL cioicTjiriv, cat iicatpov ca i 
jiurciw i' to dxpijoroi' ptrd rub' XP fIf ir wnpf%op{rwi' avvarrricQai. . 

% Codinus tde OSiciis, c. 17, p. 120, 121) gives an idea of this oath 
eo strong to the church, wiorop cal prfjffiog corXoc cal r 1)5 

ayiat IccXijffiac, bo weak to the people, cat a-lxic0ai (tovav cal 
depwrijpiaapuv cal rCtv 6/toi wv Touroif car a ro cvrarov. [From this 
oath it i3 evident that the power of the emperor over the church was 
only nominal. The ruling ecclesiastics of the day exercised their 
supremacy through him; and if he made, unmade, or punished 

P 2 
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was loose and indefinite; he swore, not to his people, hut 
to an invisible judge ; and except in the inexpiable guilt of 
heresy, the ministers of heaven were always prepared to 
preach the indefeasible right, and to absolve the venial 
transgressions, of their sovereign. The Greek ecclesiastics 
were themselves the subjects of the civil magistrate; at 
the nod of a tyrant the bishops were created, or trans- 
ferred, or deposed, or punished with an ignominious death ; 
whatever might be their wealth or influence, they could 
never succeed, like the Latin clergy, in the establishment 
of an independent republic ; and the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople condemned what he secretly envied, the temporal 
greatness of his Boman brother. Tet the exercise of 
boundless despotism is happily checked by the Laws of 
nature and necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and 
virtue, the master of an empire is confined to the path of 
his sacred and laborious duty. In proportion to his vice 
and folly, he drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands ; 
and the motions of the royal image are ruled by the im- 
perceptible thread of some minister or favourite, who 
undertakes for his private interest to exercise the task of 
the public oppression. In some fatal moment, the most 
absolute monarch may dread the reason or the caprice of 
a nation of slaves ; and experience has proved, that what- 
ever is gained in the extent, is lost in the safety and 
solidity of regal power. 

"Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever claims he 
may assert, it is on the sword that he must ultimately 
depend, to guard him against his foreign and domestic 
enemies. From the age of Charlemagne to that of the cru- 
sades, the world (for I overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by the three great em- 
pires or nations of the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks. 
Their military strength may be ascertained by a comparison 
of their courage, their arts and riches, and their obedience 
to a supreme head, who might call into action all the ener- 
gies of the State. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals 
in the first, were superior to the Fra nks , and at least equal 


bishops, it was in compliance with the secret insinuations or open 
directions of more influential rivals. The. fallen state of the . people 
under . this regimen, is equally, apparent in the hollow promise of s 
forbearance never observed towards diem. — E d.] 
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to the Saracens, in the second and third of these -warlike 
qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the 
service of the poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power 
for the protection of their coasts and the annoyance of their 
enemies.* A commerce [of mutual benefit exchanged the 
gold of Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians and 
Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians ; their valour contri- 
buted to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces : and if a 
hostile people pressed too closely on the frontier, they were 
recalled to the defence of their country, and the desire of 
peace, by the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe. t 
The command of the Mediterranean from the mouth of the 
Tanais to the columns of Hercules, was always claimed, and 
often possessed, by the successors of Constantine. Their 
capital was filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers ; 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, 
and numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the 
exercise of navigation; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi 
supplied a nursery of seamen to the imperial fleet. J Since 
the time of the Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere 
of action had not been enlarged ; and the science of naval 
architecture appears to have declined. The art of con- 
structing those stupendous machines which displayed three, 
or six, or ten, ranges of oars, rising above, or falling behind, 
each other, was unknown to the ship-builders of Constan- 
tinople, as well as to the mechanicians of modem days.§ 

* If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of 
Otho, Nee eat in nrnri domino tuo classium numerus. Navlgantium 
fortitudo mihi eoli inest, qui cum classibns aggrediar, hollo inaritimna 
ejus civitates demoliar; et qua: fluminibus sunt Ticina redigam in 
favillam. (Luitprnnd in Legat. ad Niccphorum Phocam, in Muratori 
Scriptores lterum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars. 1, p. 4 SI.) He observes in 
another place, qui acteris pnestant Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

+ Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus est pauper 
et pcllicea Saxonia : pccunia qua pollemus omnes nationes super cum 
invitabimus : ct quasi Keramicum confringemue. (Luitprand in Legat. 
p. 487.) The two books, do Administrando Impcrio, perpetually- 
inculcate the same policy. % The nineteenth chapter 

of the Tactics of Leo (Jleurs. Opera, tom. vi. p. S25 — 84S), which is 
given more correct from a manuscript of Gudins, by fbo laborious 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Once. tom. vi. p. 372 — 379), relates to the Ifavmachia 
or naval war. § Even of flftcch or sixteen rows of oars 

in the navy of Demetrius FoliarceteK These were for real use : the 
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The Dromones ,* or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, 
T ' content "with two tier of oars ; each tier was composed 
ot five-and-twenty benches ; and tiro rowers were seated on 
each bench, who plied their oars on either side of the vessel. 
To these we must add the captain or centurion, who, in 
time of action, stood erect with his armour-bearer on the 
poop, two steersmen at the helm, and two officers at the 
prow, the one to manage the anchor, the other to point and 
play against the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The whole 
crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed the double 
service of mariners and soldiers ; they were provided with 
defensive and offensive arms, with bows and arrows, which 
they used from the upper deck, with long pikes, which they 
pushed through the port-holes of the lower tier. Sometimes 
indeed the ships of war were of a larger and more solid con- 

forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, 
whose tonnage, according to Dr. Arbnthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, 
&e. p. 231 — 236), is compared as four and a half to one, with an 
-English one hundred-gun ship. * The Dromones of Leo, &c. 

are so clearly described with two tiers of oars, that I must censure the 
version of Meursius and Fabricius, who pervert the sense by a blind 
attachment to the classic appellation of Triremes. The Byzantine 
historians are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy. [This term 
(Dromones) was vaguely applied at different periods to vessels, dissimi- 
lar in construction and purpose. The first were long, narrow, and lightly 
. rigged, adapted only to move with celerity. (Procopius de Bell. Vand. 
L I.) These were used for the rapid conveyance of messengers, 
travellers, and merchandize on inland waters (Ducange, 2. 1652), and 
their navigators were called Dromonarii (Cassiodorus, Tar. 2. 31, and 
4. 15). The name of Dromones was formed from the Greek opo/ioe, 
cursns, and the Latin term for it was cursoria, as in the Code of 
Justinian (De OE Prsef. Prat. L 4) and Naves cursorice, as by Sidoniu3 
-Apollinaris (L 1, epist. 5). They were afterwards enlarged and used 
as ships of war, in which service they superseded the former favourite 
.Libumians. The fleet of a thousand ships, which Theodoric fitted out 
"for the defence of Italy (see ch. 39, voL iv. p. 262), was composed of 
■ dromones (Cassiod., Tar. 5. 16,17). Built with such dispatch, that 
they were completed and manned, while yet scarely supposed to he ou 
the stocks, they can only have been slight in structure. Still, in the 
last of these epistles, the writer styles .them trireme vehiculum. He 
- had him self seen them (obtulisti oculis nostris), and may, therefore, be 
considered to have known what he described, unless the word trireme 
was used to designate a row-ship of any kind. Ducange, however, 
says that the dromones were afterwards large ships of war, and quotes 
from Badulfus- de -Coggeshall in. 11 91, ; “navis permaxima quam 
dromundam vocant”. The dromont of the French romancers seems to 
denote any description of ship. — En.l 
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etructiori ; and the labours of combat and navigation vrere 
more regularly divided between seventy soldiers and two 
hundred and thirty mariners. But for the most part they 
were of the light and manageable size ; and as the cape of 
Malea in Peloponnesus was still clothed with its ancient 
terrors, an imperial fleet was transported five miles over-land 
across the isthmus of Corinth.* The principles of maritime 
tactics had not undergone any change since the time of 
Thucydides ; a squadron of galleys still advanced in a cres- 
cent, charged to the front, and strove to impel their sharp 
beaks against the feeble sides of their antagonists. A ma- 
chine for casting stones and darts was built of strong timbers 
in the midst of the deck ; and the operation of boarding was 
effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. The 
language of signals, so clear and copious in the naval gram- 
mar of the moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the 
various positions and colours of a commanding flag. In the 
darkness of the night the same orders to chase, to attack, to 
halt, to retreat, to break, to form, were conveyed by the 
lights of the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were 
repeated from one mountain to another ; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of five hundred miles; and 
Constantinople in a few hours was apprised of the hostile ' 
motions of the Saracens of Tarsus.t Some estimate may be 
formed of the power of the Greek emperors, by the curioiis 
and minute detail of the armament which was prepared for 
the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one hundred and twelve 
galleys and Beventy-fivc vessels of the Pamphylinn style, was 
equipped in the capital, the islands of the iEgaean sea, and 
the sea-ports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It carried , 
thirty-four thousand mariners, seven thousand three hundred • 

* Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit, Basil, c. Cl, p. 185. He calmly 
praise3 the stratagem as a jiouXi/r enmrr)r rot acpt'iv ; but the sailing , 
round Peloponnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a circum-. 
navigation of a thousand miles. + The contiuuator of 

Theophanes (1. i, p. 122, 123) namC3 the successive stations, the castle 
of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount Argmus, Isamus, Agilus, the hill of. 
Mamas, Cvrisus, MociluB, the hill of Auxentius, the sun-dial of the 
Pharus ofthe great palace. He affirms, that the news were transmitted 
iV cirri on, in an indivisible moment of time. Miserable amplification, 
which, by saying too much, ,says nothing. How much more forcible 
tnd instructive would have been the definition of three, or eix, 
vr twelve hours? [The rapid conveyance of intelligence was nti 
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and forty soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and five thousand 
and eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been trans- 
P^nted from the mountains of Libanus. Their pav, most 
probably of a month, was computed at thirty-four centenaries 
°i gold, about one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds 
sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless recapitu- 
lation of arms and engines, pf clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, and of stores and 
utensils of every description, inadequate to the conquest of 
a petty island, but amply sufficient for the establishment of 
a flourishing colony." 1 

The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gun- 
powder, produce a total revolution in the art of war. To 
these liquid combustibles the city and empire of Constan- 
tine owed their deliverance; and they were employed in 
sieges and sea-fights with terrible effect. But they were 
either less improved, or less susceptible of improvement; 
the engines of antiquity, the catapults, balistm, and batter- 
ing-rams, were still of most frequent and powerful use in 
the attack and defence of fortifications ; nor was the decision 
of battles reduced to the quick and heavy fire of a line of 
infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with armour 
against a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron were 
still the common instruments of destruction and safety; 
and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth century, 
did not, either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had covered the companions of Alexander or 
Acbilles.f But, instead of accustoming the modem Greeks, 
like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy use of 
this salutary weight, their armour was laid aside in light 
chariots, which followed the march, till on the approach of an 
enemy they resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons consisted of swords, 

art which the Greeks learned from the Persians. See ch. 22, note, 
voL-iL p. 4 GS.— Ad.] * See the Ceremoniale of Constantine 

Porphyrogenitus, 1. 2, c. 44, p. 176—192. A critical reader will 
discern some inconsistencies in different parts of this account; but 
they are not more obscure or more stubborn than the establishment 
and effectives, the present and fit for duty, the rank and file and the 
private, of a modem return, which retain in proper hands the know- 
ledge of these profitable mysteries. _ + See the fifth, sixth, 

and seventh chapters, —eni owXor, WJpi o—Xiawg, and wtoi yvp va- 
g'tag, in the Tactics of Leo, with -the corresponding passages in those 
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battle-axes, and spears ; but tbe Macedonian pike was short- 
ened a fourth of its length, and reduced to the more con- 
venient measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness of 
the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been severely felt ; 
and the emperors lament the decay of archery as a cause of 
the public misfortunes, and recommend, as an advice and a 
command, that the military youth, till the age of forty, should 
assiduously practise the exercise of the bow.* The bands, 
or regiments, were usually three hundred strong ; and, as 
a medium between the extremes of four and sixteen, the 
foot soldiers of Leo and Constantine were formed eight 
deep ; but the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the rea- 
sonable consideration, that the weight of the front could not 
be increased by any pressure of the hindmost horses. If 
the ranks of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes doubled, 
this cautious array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage 
of the troops, whose numbers might swell the appearance 
of the line, but of whom only a chosen band would dare to 
encounter the spears and swords of the Barbarians. The 
order of battle must have varied according to the ground, 
the object, and the adversary ; but their ordinary disposition, 
in two lines and a reserve, presented a succession of hopes 
and resources most agreeable to the temper as well as the 
judgment of the Greeks.f In case of a repulse, the first 
line fell back into the intervals of the second; and the 
reserve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled rouud the 
flanks to improve the victory or cover the retreat. "What- 
ever authority could enact was accomplished, at least in 
theory, by the camps' and marches, the exercises and evolu- 
tions, the edicts and books, of the Byzantine monarch. J 
"Whatever art could produce from the forge, the loom, or 
the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by the riches of 
the prince, and the industry of his numerous workmen. 

of Constantine. * They observe rijc yap rohias 

jravrfXwc dptXtjfkioijc . ... Iv roTf ‘Pwpaioic r a woXXd » ; 5)> liwOt 
epdXpara yiveaQat. Leo, Tactic, p. 581. Constantin, p. 1216, Yet 
such were not the maxims of the Greeks and Romans, who despised 
the loose and distant practice of archery. + Compare the 

passages of the Tactics, p. G69 and 721, and the twelfth with tho 
eighteenth chapter. X In the preface to his Tactics, 

Leo very freely deplores the I 033 of discipline and the calamities of the 
times, and repeats without scruple (Proem, p. 537), tho reproaches of 
a ptXtia, aru^ia, ayvpiacia, ctiXia, K'c.; nor dof'3 jt appear that the 
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Bat neither authority nor art could frame the most important 
machine, the soldier himself ; and if the ceremonies of Con* 
stantme always suppose the safe and triumphal return of 
the emperor, 4 '' his tactics seldom soar above the means of 
escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the war.f Notwith- 
standing some transient success, the Greeks were sunk in 
their own esteem and that of their neighbours. A cold hand 
and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar description of the 
nation ; the author of the Tactics was besieged in his capital ; 
and the last of the Barbarians, who trembled at the name of 
the Saracens or Franks, could proudly exhibit the medals of 
gold and silver which they had extorted from the feeble 
sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their government 
and character denied, might have been inspired in some 
degree by the influence of religion ; but the religion of the 
Greeks could only teach them to suffer and to yield. $ The 
emperor Nicephorus, who restored for a moment the dis- 
cipline and glory of the Roman name, was desirous of 
bestowing the honours of martyrdom on the Christians, who 
.lost their lives in a holy war against the infidels. But this 
political law was defeated by the opposition of the patriarch, - 
. the bishops, and the principal senators ; and they strenu- 
ously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all who were 
polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, should be separated, 
during three years, from the communion of the faithful. § 
These scruples of the Greeks have been compared with the 
tears of the primitive Moslems when they were held back 
from battle ; and this contrast of base superstition and 

same censures were less deserved in the next generation .by the 
disciples of Constantine. * See in the Ceremonial (1. 2, 

c. 19, p. 353), the form of the emperor's trampling on the necks of 
the captive Saracens, while the singers chanted : “Thou hast made 
mv enemies my footstool 1” and the people shouted forty times the 
Kyrie Eleison. f Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668) that 

a fair open battle against any nation whatsoever, is rxia<pa\is and 
ithkivOvvov ; the words are strong, and the remark is true ; yet if such 
had been the opinion of the old Romans, Leo had never reigned on 
the shores, of the Thracian Bosphorus. +. [The history 

of age 3 is' compressed here into a single sentence. But this prostration 
of spirit had not been taught by religion ; it was the lesson of those 
by whose' domination religion had beeH. superseded. — E d.J 

§ Zonaras .(tom. 'iir 1. .16, p. .202, 205), and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 668), who. relate, the .design' o'f' ; ; Nicephorus, most unfortunately 
apply the epithet of ytvvaius to the opposition of the patriarch. 
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high-spirited enthusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the 
history of the rival nations. The subjects of the last 

a bs* had undoubtedly degenerated from the zeal and 
of the companions of the prophet. Yet their martial 
creed still represented the Deity as the author of war ;t the 
vital though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed in the 
heart of their religion, and among the Saracens who dwell 
on the Christian borders it was frequently rekindled to a 
lively and active flame. Their regular force was formed of 
the valiant slaves who had been educated to guard the 
person, and accompany the standard, of their lord ; but the 
Mussulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, 
was awakened by the trumpet which proclaimed a holy war 
against the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or 
victory in the cause of God ; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and the women, 
assumed their share of meritorious service, by sending their 
substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These 
offensive and defensive arms were similar in strength and 
temper to those of the Homans, whom they far excelled in 
the management of the horse and the bow ; the massy silver 
of their belts, their bridles, and their swords, displayed the 
magnificence of a prosperous nation, and, except some black 
archers of the south, the Arabs disdained the naked bravery 
of their ancestors. Instead of wagons, they were attended 
by a long train of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude 
of these animals, whom they bedecked with flags and 
streamers, appeared to swell the pomp and magnitude of 
their host; and the horses of the enemy were often dis- 
ordered by the uncouth figure and odious smell of the 
camels of the East. Invincible by their patience of thirst 
and heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter’s cold ; and 
the consciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions against the surprises of the 

* The eighteenth chapter of the Tactics of the different nations, is 
the most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, p. SOffr- 817, and a fragment 
from the Medicenn MS. in the preface of the sixth volume of Meursius), 
tho Roman emperor was too frequently called upon to study. 

*t* Tlai’Tog cl Kai kokov tpyov rbv Qior tlvot dinar urronOi irm, cnl 
iroXI/io if xatpuv Xtyoeai to v 0(6i* tov ciAGKopTiZovTa rd lOytj Tore 
soXtpoug OiXovra. ' Leon. Tactic, o. £09. 
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D: '° ht - or(J er of battle was a long square of two deep 
and solid lines ; the first of archers, the second of cavalry 
in their engagements by sea and land, they sustained with 
patient firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom advanced 
to the charge till they could discern and oppress the lassi 
tude of their foes. But if they were repulsed and broken, 
. knew not how to rally or renew the combat ; and their 
dismay was heightened by the superstitious prejudice, that 
God had declared himself on the side of their enemies. The 
. decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced this -fearful 
opinion ; nor were there wanting’ among the Mahometans 
and Christians, some obscure prophecies * which prognos- 
ticated their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian 
empire was dissolved, but the independent fragments were 
equal to populous and powerful kingdoms ; and in their 
naval and military armaments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
might command no despicable fund of skill, and industry, 
and treasure. In their transactions of peace and war with 
the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too often felt 
that these Barbarians had nothing barbarous in their dis- 
cipline ; and that, if they were destitute of original genius, 
they had been endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and 
imitation. The model was indeed more perfect than the 
copy ; their ships, and engines, and fortifications, were of a 
less skilful construction ; and they confess, without shame, 
that the same God who has given a tongue to the Arabians, 
had more nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and the 
heads of the Greeks. - }" 

A name of some German tribes between the Bhine and 
the ’Weser had spread its victorious influence over the 
greatest part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; and the common 
appellation'of Franks % was applied by the Greeks and Axa- 


_ * Luifcprand (p. 484, 485) relates and interprets the oracles of the 
Greeks and Saracens ; in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the 
past is clear and historical; the future is dark, enigmatical, and 
erroneous. From this boundary of light and Ehade, an impartial 
critic may commonly determine the date of the composition. 

F The sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagius 
(Dvnast. p. 2. 62. 101), but I cannot recollect the passage in which it 
13 conveyed by this livelv apophthegm. % Ex F rancis, quo 

nomine-, tarn Latinos quam Teutones comprehendit, ludum habmt. 
(Luitprand'in Legat. ad Imp. Fiiepborum, p. 483, 4S4.) This exten- 
sion of the name may he confirmed from Constantine (ue Admims* 
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bians to tbe Christians of the Latin church, the nations of 
the West, who stretched beyond their knowledge to the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean. The vast body had been 
inspired and united by the soul of Charlemagne ; but the 
division and degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the 
imperial power, which would have rivalled the Cjesars of 
Byzantium, and revenged the indignities of the Christian 
name. The enemies no longer feared, nor could the sub- 
jects any longer trust, the application of a public revenue, 
the labours of trade and manufactures in the military ser-.' 
vice, the mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval • 
squadrons which were regularly stationed from the mouth of. 
the Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth 
century, the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared ; 
his monarchy was broken into many hostile and independent 
States ; the regal title was assumed by the most ambitious 
chiefs ; their revolt was imitated in a long subordination of 
anarchy and discord, and the nobles of every province dis- 
ohoyed their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised . 
perpetual hostilities against their equals and neighbours. 
Their private wars, which overturned the fabric of govern- 
ment, fomented the martial spirit of the nation. In the 
system of modern Europe, the power of the sword is pos- 
sessed, at least in fact, by five or six mighty potentates ; 
their operations are conducted on a distant frontier, by an 
order of men who devpte their lives to the study and prac- 
tice of the military art ; the rest of the country and com- 
* munity enjoys in the midst of war, the tranquillity of peace, 
and is only made sensible of the change by the aggravation 
or decrease of the public taxes.' In the disorders of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was a soldier, 
and every village a fortification ; each wood or valley was a 
scene of murder and rapine ; and the lords of each castle 
were compelled to assume the character of princes and war- 
riors. To their own courage and policy they boldly trusted 
for the safety of their family, the protection of their lands, 
and the revenge of their injuries ; and, like the conquerors 
of a larger size, they were too apt to transgress the privilege 

trando Imperio, 1. 2. c. 27,' 2S), trad Eutychius (Annul. tom. i p. 55, 
56), who both lived before the crusades. . The testimonies of Abul- 
pharogius (Dynast, p. 69), and Abulfeda (Prefat. ad Geograph.) aro 
more recent. 
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of defensive war. The powers of the mind and hodv were 
hardened by the presence of danger and necessity of reso- 
lution ; the same spirit refused to desert a friend and to 
forgive an enemy ; and, instead of sleeping under the guar- 
dian care of the magistrate, they proudly disdained the 
authority of the laws. In the days of feudal anarchv. the 
instruments of agriculture and art were converted into the 
weapons of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations of civil 
and ecclesiastical society were abolished or corrupted; and 
the bishop who exchanged his mitre for a helmet, was 
more forcibly urged by the manners of the times than by 
the obligation of his tenure.* 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt with conscious 
pride by the Pranks themselves, and is observed by the 
Greeks with some degree of amazement and terror. “The 
Pranks,” says the emperor Constantine, “ are bold and va- 
liant to the verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is 
supported by the contempt of danger and death. In the 
field and in close onset, they press to the front, and rush 
headlong against the enemy, without deigning to compute 
either his numbers or their own. Their ranks are formed 
by tbe firm connections of consanguinity and friendship ; 
and their martial deeds are prompted by the desire of saving 
or revenging their dearest companions. In their eyes, a 
retreat is a shameful flight ; and flight i3 indelible infamy .f” 
A. nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, must 

* 'On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline, father 
Thomassin (tom. iiL 1. 1, c. 40. 45 — 47), may be usefully consulted. A 
general law. of- Charlemagne * exempted the bishops from personal 
service ; but the opposite practice, which prevailed from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century, is countenanced by tbe example or silence of 
' saints and doctors. . . . Tou justify ycur cowardice by the holy 
' canons, says Katherius of Verona; the canons likewise forbid you to 

■ whore, and yet r-. [Who formed “the manners of tbetime3?” 

hTone but .those who professed to instruct yet neglected to educate. 
Studiously' they withheld from the people all employment for the 
mind, and so concentrated activity in the animal resources. Ages of 
ignorance and turbulence were the consequence, amid which, bishops 
rose to be princes, maintained and led- armies, and their chief aspired 
to be' the master of the world. — E d.] -+ Id the eighteenth 

chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fairly stated the military 
• vices and virtues of the Franks (whom hleurs'ms ridiculously translates 
by Galli) and the Lombards, or Langobards. See likewise tbe twenty- 
sixth. Dissertation of Muratori, 'de Antiquitatibus.Italke medii Alva 
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have been secure of victory, if these advantages had not 
been counterbalanced by many weighty defects. The decay 
of their naval power left the Greeks and Saracens in 
possession of the sea, for every purpose of annoyance and 
supply. In the age which preceded the institution of 
knighthood, the Tranks were rude and unskilful in the 
service of cavalry ;* and in all perilous emergencies, their 
warriors were so conscious of their ignorance, that they 
chose to dismount from their horses and fight on foot. Un- 
practised in the use of pikes or of missile weapons, they 
were encumbered by the length of their swords, the weight 
of their armour, the magnitude of their shields, and, if I 
may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their un- 
wieldy intemperance. Their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination, and abandoned the standard of 
their chief, if he attempted to keep the field beyond the 
term of their stipulation or service. On all sides they were 
open to the snares of an enemy, less brave, but more artful, 
than themselves. They might be bribed, for the Barbarians 
were venal ; or surprised in the night, for they neglected 
the precautions of a close encampment or vigilant sentinels. • 
The fatigues of a summer’s campaign exhausted their 
strength and patience, and they sank in despair if their 
voracious appetite was disappointed of a plentiful supply of 
wine and of food. This general character of the Tranks 
was marked with some national and local shades, which I 
should ascribe to accident, rather than to climate, but which 
were visible both to natives and to foreigners. An ambas- 
sador of the great Otho declared, in the palace of Constan-' 
tinople, that the Saxons could dispute with swords better' 
than with pens ; and that they preferred inevitable death 
to the dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy .'f It 
was the glory of the nobles of Trance, that, in their humble 
dwellings, war and rapine were the only pleasure, the 
sole occupation, of their lives. They affected to deride the 
palaces, the banquets, the polished manners,- of the’ Ita- 

* Domini tui militca (says the proud Nicephoros), equitandi ignari 
pedestris pugna sunt jnsoii : scutorum magnitude, loricarum gravi- 
tudo, ensium longitudo, galearumquo pondus neutr.i parto pugmiro 1 
eossinit; ac 6ubridens, impedit, . ir.quit, et co3 gastrimargia,-. . boc 
tBt ventris ingluvios, Ac. Luitprand in Legal. p,'4S0, -1S1. ‘ - 

t In Saxonia certc seio .... decentius ensibus pugnarc quam calfl. 
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lians, who, in the estimate of the Greeks themselves, had 
degenerated from the liberty and valour of the ancient 
Lombards.* 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, from 
xJntain to Egypt, were entitled to the name and privileges 
of Homans, and their national sovereign might fix his occa- 
sional or permanent residence in any province of their 
common country. In the division of the East and West, 
sn ideal unity was scrupulously preserved, and in their 
titles, laws, and statutes, the successors of A rcadius and 
Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable col- 
leagues ol the same office, as the joint sovereigns of the 
Eoman world and city, which were bounded by the same 
limits. After the fall of the western monarchy, the majesty 
of the purple resided solely in the princes* of Constan- 
tinople ; and of these, Justinian was the first who, after a 
divorce of sixty years, regained the dominion of ancient 
Borne, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the august 
title of emperor of the Bomans.f A motive of vanity or 

mis, et prius mortem obire quam hostibus terga dare (Luitpiand, 
p. 482). * <Ppayyo! ro'tvvv rat Aayo/3apcot \6yov 

i\cv9cgiag mot ttoXAov iroioviTat, aAA’ ot fih’ Aayoj3apcoi rd ttAcov 
rijg roiaurijc apsvfjc rvv a~d\e<xav. Leonis Tactica, c. 18, p. 805. 
The emperor Leo died A.D. 911 : an historical poem, which ends in 
,916, and appears to have been composed in 940, by a native of 
Venetia, discriminates in these verses the manners of Italy and France : 

Quid inertia bello 

* Pectora (TJbeitus ait) duns prsetenditis annis, 

O Itali 1 Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi ; 

Stepius et stomachum nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domos rutilo folcire metallo. 

Kon eadem Gallos simili3 vel cora remordet ; 

Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras, 
Depressumque larem spolii3 hinc iude coactis 
Sustentare 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus Berengarii August!, 1. 2, 
in Mura tori Script. Rerum Italic, tom. il pars 1 p. 393.) 

y Justinian, says the historian Agathias (L* 5, p. 157), wpuirog 
'Pwjiaiiov avrorparwp ovojiari rs xai wp ayftart. Yet the specific title 
of emperor of the Romans was not used at Constantinople, till it had 
been claimed by the French and German emperor3 of old Roma, 
[After the time of Caracalla, the title of Imperalor was generally dis- 
used, at least on coins (EctheLKum. Yet. viii 346). Yet subsequently 
to the division of the empire, and before the time of Justiman.it wa3 
sometimes revived by the sovereigns of the East, as by Theodosius IL, 
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discontent solicited one of bis successors, Constans the Se- 
cond, to abandon the Thracian Bosphorus, and to restore 
the pristine honours of the Tiber: “an extravagant pro- 
ject,” exclaims the malicious Byzantine, as if he had de- 
spoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to enrich, or rather 
to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit ma- 
tron.* But the sword of the Lombards opposed his settle- 
ment in Italy ; he entered Home, not as a conqueror, but a 3 
a fugitive, and, after a visit of twelve days, he pillaged, and 
for ever deserted, the ancient capital of the world.f The 
final revolt and separation of Italy' was accomplished about 
two centuries after the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin 
tongue. That legislator had composed his Institutes, his 
Code, and his Pandects, in a language which he celebrates as 
the proper and public style of the Boman government, the 
consecrated idiom of the palace and senate of Constan- 
tinople, of the camps and tribunals of the East.J But this 


Leo I., and Zeno (lb. 182. 194. 200). From Arcadius to Justin I., even 
when the Goths were masters of Italy, the dominion and glory of 
Home were asserted at Constantinople (lb. ICS, 1C9. 181. 205. 20"). 
Grater has also preserved an inscription, in which the Senate ascribes 
the defeat of Gildo, Impcratoribiu Arcadio ct Honorio (p. 2S7.3 .) — Ed.] 

* Constantine Manosses reprobates this design in his barbarous verse : 
Tr/v rrdXiv Tr)v j3aoi\uav droroopi/out OiXwv, 

Kai r») v ap\i)v xapieaoOm rj? rpirrrpriXi;) ‘Pihpij, . 
'Q; u ns afipooToXiaTov drrocoapijen rfyipijj', 

.Ka! ypavv Ttva rpiKopavov e>s copiji’ wpiiwir 
and it is confirmed by Theopkanes, Zonara3. CedremiB, and the 
Historia Miscclla : voluit in urbem lloinam Iraperium transferre (L 19, 
p. 157, in tom. i. pars 1, of the Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Muratori). 

+ Paul. Diacon. 1. 5, c. 11, p. 480. Anastasius in Vitis Pontificum, 
in Muratori’s collection, tom. iii. pars 1,-p. 141. 

£ Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. Grac. medii iEvi), and 
‘Abe Novels of Justinian (7. 60). The Greek language was tfuroc, the 
Latin was rriirpior to himself, KvpiiirnTOQ to the sroXireia^ ay'ij/in, the 
system of government. [Job. Lydus, who, through the disuse of 
Latin in the public offices of Constantinople, lost his clerkship (see 
vol. iv. p. 321), often-deplores the chaugo. (Do Magistral, lib. 2, c. 12, 
p. 177, 178 ; lib. 3, c. 42, p. 235, c, GS, p. 202.) It was begun, lie says, 
in the reign of TUeodo3iu3 II. by tbo pnetorian prefect, the Egyptian 
Cyrus. (Cyru3 Panopolites, consul coins, a.d. 441. Clinton, F. It. i. 
p. 020.) This prime minister, whose knowlcdgo of Latin was very 
limited, introduced the Greek languago into all official proceedings, 
and the change .was completed by J ustinian's favourite, the ignorant 
John of Cappadocia. This vos in the time of LyduB, who after forty 
VCD. vr. Q 
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foreign dialect: was unknown to the people and soldiers of 
the Asiatic provinces ; it was imperfectly understood by the 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws, and the minis- 
ters of the State. After a short conflict, nature and habit 
prevailed over the obsolete institutions of human power; 
for the^ general benefit ot his subjects, Justinian promul- 
gated his Novels in the two languages ; the several parts 
of his voluminous jurisprudence were successively trans- 
lated ;* the original was forgotten, the version was studied, 
and the Greek, whose intrinsic merit deserved indeed the 
preference, obtained a legal as well as popular establish- 
ment in the Byzantine monarchy. The birth and resi- 
dence of succeeding princes estranged them from the 
Soman idiom; Tiberius by the Arabs, f and Maurice by 

years and four months of service was dismissed in 553. Twice in his 
book de Magiilratibus, he maliciously tells of an oracle or prophecy, 
-said by Fonteius to have been delivered to Romulus, that his de- 
scendants would lose their power if they ever ceased to speak the 
Latin tongue.- — Ld.J * On firjv d\Aa vai Act nridj 

trai Ipndctr dctri rovg vpfiavg cpv-rrovca rove cvvdvai ravrijv 
pi) cvvapcyove 'icxvquiq a-srdxiZt. (Matth. Blastares, Hist Juris, 
apud Fabric. Bibliot Grace, tom. xii. p. 369.) The Code and Pandects 
(the latter by Thalelreus), were translated in the time of Justinian 
(p. 358. 366). Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has left an 
elegant, though diffuse, paraphrase of the Institutes. On the other 
hand, Julian, antecessor of Constantinople (A.D. 570), 120 Xovellas 
Griecas eleganti Latinitate donavit (Heineccius, Hist J. R. p. 396), for 
the use of Italy and Africa. [For Theophilus and his Paraphrasis 
Institutionmn, see our note, vol. v. p. 20. See also Dr. Irvmg, Intro- 
duction to the Civil Law, p. 57 — 60, who further says : “ One Greek 
version of the Pandects has been ascribed to Thalekeus, who was an 
antecessor (or public professor of law) in the time of Justinian; hut 
Pohl and Heimbach have shown that there are no sufficient grounds 
for believing that he undertook such a task. Another translation is 
mentioned by Uatthseus Blastares, as having been executed by Ste- 
phanus. an advocate of Constantinople, who bad been conjoined with 
Tribonian, in the commission for compiling the Pandects.” But the 
fragments of Thalekeus and Stephanas, published by Ruhnken, LugcL 
Bab 1765, folio, are commentaries, not translations. Ib. p. 62, 6S. — Ed.] 
j- Abulpharagius assigns the seventh dynasty to the Franks or 
Romans, the eighth to the Greeks, the ninth to the Arabs. A tempore 
AuguBti Cmsaris donee imperaret Tiberius Cmsar spatio circiter an- 
norum 600, fuerunt Imperatores C. P., Patrick, et prsecipna pars exer- 
citus, Romani : extra quod, consiliarii, scribss et populus, omnes Gnc-ci 
fuerunt: dein de regnum etiain Guecanicum factum esr (p. 96, vers. 
Pocock).- The Christian and ecclesiastical studies^ of Abulpharagius 
gave him some advantage over the more ignorant A ozlcms. - 
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the Italians,* are distinguished as the first of the Greek 
Caesars, as the founders of a new dynasty and empire; 
the silent revolution was accomplished before the death 
of Heraclius ; and the ruins of the Latin speech were 
darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence and the 
acclamations of the palace. After the restoration of the 
Western empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the 
■names of Franks and Latins acquired an equal significa- 
tion and extent ; and these haughty Barbarians asserted, 
with some justice, their superior claim to the language 
and dominion of Borne. They insulted the aliens of the 
East, who had renounced the dress and idiom of Bo- 
mans ; and their reasonable practice will justify the frequent 
appellation of Greeks.f But this contemptuous appellation 
was indignantly rejected by the prince and people to whom 
it is applied. Whatsoever changes had been introduced by 
the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken succes- 
sion from Augustus and Constantine; and, in thelowest period 
of degeneracy and decay, the name of Boxtaks adhered 
to the last fragments of the empire of Constantinople, J 

While the government of the East was transacted in Latin, 
the Greek was the language of literature and philosophy ; nor 
could the masters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted 
to envy the borrowed learning and imitative taste of their 
Roman disciples. After the fall of Paganism, the loss of 
Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the schools of Alex- 

* Primu3 ex Gracorum genera in Imperio confirrnatu3 est • or 
according to another IIS. of Paul us Iliaconus (1. 3, c. 15, p. 443), in 
Gracorum Imperio. 

+ Quia linguam, more3, vestesquo mutistis, putavit Sanctissimus 
Papa (an audacious irony), ita vos (vobis) displicere Homanorum 
nomen. His nuncios rogabant Nicephorum Imperatorem Gracorum, ut 
cum Othone Imperatore Romanorum amicitiam facoret. (Luitprand 
in Lcgatione, p. 48G.) [The introduction of the two English words “ hh 
nuncio3 " (i. e. ambassadors) into this quotation has misled many pre- 
vious readers and editors. Dean Milman, not being able to find them 
in Luitprand, adduced this so-called “imperfect quotation," in his li°t 
of “ errors detected in the Dpciinc and Fall." — E d. * By Laonicus 

Chalcocondvles, who survived the last siege of Constantinople, the 
account is thus stated (!. 1, p. 3): Constantino transplanted his Latins 
of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace : they adopted the language and 
mannem of the natives, who were confounded with them under the 
name of Romans. The kings of Constantinople, says the .historian, 
i rh G/pac nurovc otfiroyicOai, 'Putfinttui' fiaatXfip ri rat ' rrero- 
tfdrsju; 1 daotra^ur, 'F\-\ /'/roji' ci fiaaiKitz ci/zirt oirca/iri ctltovy. 

« 2 
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andria and Athens, the studies of the Greets insensibly 
retired to some regular monasteries, and, above all, to the 
royal college of Constantinople, which was burnt in the 
reign of Leo the Isaurian * * * § In the pompous style of the 
age, the president of that foundation was named the sun of 
science ; his twelve associates, the professors in the different 
arts and faculties, were the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; a 
library of thirty-sis thousand five hundred volumes was 
open to their inquiries ; and they could show an ancient 
manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, of 
a prodigious serpent.f But the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies were a period of discord and darkness ; the library 
was burnt, the college was abolished, the Iconoclasts are 
represented as the foes of antiquity; and - a savage igno- 
rance and contempt of letters has disgraced the princes of 
the Heraclian and Isaurian dynasties. J 
In the ninth century, we trace the first dawning3 of the 
restoration of science.§ After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
had subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather 
than the provinces, of the empire; their liberal curiosity 
rekindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the 
dust from their ancient libraries, and taught them to know 
and reward the philosophers, whose labours had been 
hitherto repaid by the pleasure of study and the pursuit 


* See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, L 2, p. 150, 151), who collects the 
testimonies, not of Theophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1, 15, 
p. 104), Cedrenus (p. 454), Michael Glycas (p. 281), Constantine 
.Manasses (p. 87). After refuting the absurd charge against the emperor, 
Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum, p. 99 — 111), like a true advocate, proceeds 
to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of the library. 

.+ According to Malchus (apud Zonar. 1. 14, p. 53), this Homer was 
burnt in the time of Basiliscus. The MS. might be renewed — but on 
a serpent skin ? Most strange and incredible ! [In the confusion of 
languages and ignorance of the age, may not some mistake between 
the Greek ojphis and the Latin ora have given rise to the fable ? — Ed.] 

J The dXoyia of Zonaras, the aypia trai apaBia of Cedrenus are 
strong words, perhaps not ill suited to these reigns. 

§ See Zonaras (1. 16, p. 160, 161) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550). Like 
friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed by ignoranca 
into a conjurer ; yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the 
oracles more commonly^ ascribed to the emperor of the same name. 
The Physics of Leo. in MS. 'a'rd in tlie library of Vienna. (Fabricius, 
BiblioL Greec. tom.vi. p.366 ; tom.' iii. p.,781.) Quiescanti 
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of truth. The Csesar Bardas, the uncle of Michael the 
Third, was the generous protector of letters, a title which 
alone has preserved his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes 
diverted from the indulgence of vice and folly; a school 
was opened in the palace of Magnaura; and the presence 
of Bardas excited the emulation of the masters and students. 
At their head was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thes- 
salonica; his profound skill in astronomy and the mathe- 
matics was admired by the strangers of the East; and this 
occult science was magnified by vulgar credulity, which 
modestly supposes that all knowledge superior to its own 
must be the effect of inspiration or magic. At the pressing 
entreaty of the Caesar, his friend, the celebrated Photius,* 
renounced the freedom of a secular and studious life, 
ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alternately excom- 
municated and absolved by the synods of the East and 
West. By the confession even of priestly hatred, no art 
or science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal 
scholar, who was deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, 
and eloquent in diction. Whilst he exercised the office of 
Protospathaire, or captain of the guards, Photius was sent 
ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad-t The tedious hours 
of exile, perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty 
composition of his library, a living monument of erudition 
and criticism. Two hundred and fourscore writers, histo- 
rians, orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed with- 
out any regular method : he abridges their narrative or 
doctrine, appreciates their style and character, and judges 
even the fathers of the church with a discreet freedom which 
often breaks through the superstition of the times. The 
emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own educa- 
tion, intrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor 
Leo the philosopher; and the reign of that prince and of 

* The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius is copiously 
discussed by Hauckius (dc Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 2C9 — SCH>) and 
Fabridus. + Eif 'Aoovpiovc can only mean Bagdad, 

the eeat of the caliph ; and the relation of his embassy might have 
been curious and instructive. But how did he procure his books ? A 
library so numerous cculd neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved . in his memory. Yet the I art, how- 
ever incredible, seems to he aflirroed by Photius himself, Soar at-rw> 
>; firiijir) eiiow?t. Camus.it (Hist. Critique des Journaux, p. ST~- 
Vi), gives a good account of the Myriobibloa. 
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his eon, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, forms ono of the 
most prosperous eras of the Byzantine literature. By their 
munificence the treasures ‘of antiquity vrere deposited in 
the imperial library ; by their pens, or those of their asso- 
ciates, they were imparted in such extracts and abridgments 
as might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the indo- 
lence, of the public. Besides the JBasilics, or code of law3, 
the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying the 
human species, were propagated with equal diligence ; and 
the history of Greece and Borne was digested into fifty- 
three heads or titles, of which two only (of Embassies, and 
of Virtues and Vices) have escaped the injuries of time. In 
every station, the reader might contemplate the image of 
the past world, apply the lesson or warning of each page, 
and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, the examples of a 
brighter period. I shall not expatiate on the works of the 
Byzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous study of the 
ancients, have deserved in some measure the remembrance 
and gratitude of the moderns. The scholars of the present 
age may still enjoy' the benefit of the philosophical common- 
place book of Stobmus, the grammatical and historical 
Lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise 
six hundred narratives in twelve thousand verses, and the 
.Commentaries on Homer of Eustathius, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has poured the 
names and authorities of four hundred writers. Erom these 
originals, and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and 
critics,* some estimate may' be formed of the literary wealth 
of the twelfth century : Constantinople was enlightened by 
the genius of Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and 
Plato; and in the enjoyment or neglect of our present 
riches, we must envy the generation that could still peruse 
the history of Theopompus, the orations of Hyperides,f the 

* Of these modern Greets, see the respective articles in the Biblio- 
theca Gneca of Fabricius ; a laborious work, yet susceptible of a better 
method and many improvements : of Eustathius (tom. i. p. 289 292. 
S06— 329), of the Pselli (a diatribe of Leo Allatius, ad caleem, tom.v.), 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (tom. vL p.486 — 509), of John Sto- 
bams (tom. viii. 065—728),’ of Suidas (tom. is. p. 620—827), John 
Tzetzes (tom. sil p. 245—273). Mr. Harris, in his Philological 
^Arrangements, opus senile, his given a sketch of this Byzantine learn- 
ing (p. 2S7 300). - ' [Keiske thought that we still possess an 

oration of Hyperides,' in that against Aristogiton, which has been gene- 
rally ascribed to Demosthenes. For the discussion on this subject see 
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comedies of Menander,* and tbo odes of Alcorns and 
Sappho. The frequent labour of illustration attests not 
only the existence, but the popularity of the Grecian 
classics ; the general knowledge of the age may be deduced 
from the example of two learned females, the empress 
Eudocia and the princess Anna Comnena, who cultivated in 
the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philosophy .+ The vulgar 
dialect of the .city was gross and barbarous ; a more correct 
and elaborate style distinguished the discourse, or at least 
the compositions, of the church and palace, which some- 
times affected to copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modem education, the painful though necessary 
attainment of two languages, which are no longer living, 
may consume the time and damp the ardour of the youthful 
student. The poets and orators were long imprisoned in 
the barbarous dialects of our western ancestors, devoid of 
harmony or grace; and their genius, without precept or 
example, was abandoned to the rude and native powers of 
their judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of Constan- 
tinople, after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient language, the 
most happy composition of human art, and a familiar know- 
ledge of the sublime masters who had pleased or instructed 
the first of nations. But these advantages only tend to 
aggravate the reproach and shame of a degenerate people. 
They held in their lifeless hands the riches of their lathers, 


Clinton (F. H. ii. 355, 356. 391), whose conclusion is, that the oration 
which has been preserved is the spurious production of some later and 
inferior rhetorician. — E d.] * From obscure and hearsay evi- 

dence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis Grtccis,c.G) and LcCIcrc (Bibliothtquo 
Choisie, tom. six. p. 2S5), mention a commentary of Michael Psellus 
on twenty -four plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Constan- 
tinople. Yet such classic studies seem incompatible with the gravity 
or dulncS3 of a schoolman who pored over the Categories (Do Psellis, 
p. 421; and Michael has probably been confounded with Homcrus 
Sdlius, who wrote arguments to tho comedies of Menander. In tlio 
tenth century Suidas quotes fifty plays, hut he often transcribes tho 
old scholiast of Aristophanes. + Anna Comnena mar 

boast of her Greek style (ro ‘EXXijidlm* Ir depot’ fetrot'caet’Ifl), and 
Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, may add with truth, 
yXwrroi’ fix 11 ' denipw g ' ArnciCoi'tmi'. The prince's was conversant 
with the artful dialogues of Plato and had studied the ri rparris,. 
or quadrivium of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, and music. (Sea 
her preface to.thc Alexiad, with Ducange's notes.) 
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without inheriting the spirit which had created and im- 
proved that sacred patrimony; they read, they praised, 
they compiled ; but their languid souls seemed alike incap- 
able of thought and action. In the revolution of ten cen- 
turies, not a single discovery was made to exalt the dignity 
or promote the happiness of mankind. Hot a single idea 
-has been added to the speculative systems of a iniquity, 
and a succession of patient disciples became in their turn 
the dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. Hot 
a single composition of history, philosophy, or literature, 
has been saved from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of 
style or sentiment, of original fancy, or even of successful 
imitation. In prose the least. offensive of the Byzantine 
writers are absolved from censure by their naked and un- 
presuming simplicity; but the orators, most eloquent* in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed from the models 
whom they affect to emulate. In every page our taste and 
• reason are wounded by the choice of gigantic and obselete 
words, a stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of 
images, the childish play of false or unseasonable ornament; 
and the painful attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish 
the reader, and to involve a tririal meaning in the smoke 
of obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to 
the vicious affectation of poetry; tbc-ir poetry is sinking 
below the flatness and insipidity of prose. The tragic, 
epic, and lyric muses, were silent and inglorious; the bards 
of Constantinople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a 
panegyric or tale ; they forgot even the rules of prosody; 
'and with the melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, 
•they confound all measure of feet and syllables in the im- 
potent strains which have receired the name of ‘political 
or city verses.f The minds of the Greeks were hound in the 
tetters of a base and imperious superstition, which extends 
her dominion round the circle of profane science. Their 
understandings were bewildered in metaphysical contro- 
versy ; in the belief of visions and miracles, they bad lost 

* To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Prefat. Gloss. Grsc. 
p. 17) strings the authorities of Anlus Gellius, Jerome, Petronius, 
George S amar iolus, Longinus ; who give at once the precept and the 
example. ' — ‘ The rersia politic!, those common 

prostitutes, as, from their easiness/ they are styled by Leo AJlatios, 
usually consist of fifteen syllables. They are used by Constantins 
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all principles of moral evidence, and their taste was vitiated 
by the homilies of the monks, an absurd medley of decla- 
mation and Scripture. Even these contemptible studies 
were no longer dignified by the abuse of superior talents ; 
the leaders of the Greek church were humbly content to 
admire and copy the oracles of antiquity, nor did the schools 
or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame, of Athanasius and 
Chrysostom.* 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, tho 
emulation of states and individuals is the most powerful 
spring of the efforts and improvements of mankind. The 
cities of ancient Greece were cast in the happy mixture of 
union and independence, which is repeated on a larger 
scale, but in a looser form, by the nations of modem 
Europe: the union of language, religion, and manners, 
which renders them the spectators and judges of each 
other’s merit ;f the independence of government and in- 
terest, which asserts their separate freedom, and excites * . 
them to strive for pre-eminence in the career of glory. 
The situation of the Homans was less favourable; yet in 
the early ages of the republic, which fixed the national 
character, a similar emulation was kindled among the states 
of Latium and Italy; and, in the arts and sciences, they 
aspired to equal or surpass their Grecian masters. The 
empire of the Csesars undoubtedly checked the activity and. 
progress of the human mind ; its magnitude might indeed- 
allow some scope for domestic competition ; but when it 
was gradually reduced, at first to the East, and at last to . 
Greece and Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects were 
degraded to an abject and languid temper, the natural effect ‘ 
of their solitary and insulated state. Prom the Korth they 
were oppressed by nameless tribes of barbarians, to whom 
they scarcely imparted the appellation of men. The 
language and religion of the more polished Arabs were an 
insurmountable bar to all social intercourse.^ The con- 

Uanasses, John Tzetzes, &c, (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. 1, 
p. 345, 346, edit. Bazit. 1762. * As St. Bernard of tho Latin, 

bo St. John Damascenu3 in the eighth century is revered as the last 
father of the Greek, church. + Hume's Essayp, vol. i. p. 125. 

7 [This "bar to Eocial intercourse” cannot have been so insur- 
mountable. Without an extensive communion between the two races, ' 
the Arabians could not have been led to study the pages of Greece, 
and work out their own improvement, as we have seen in cb. 52, p. 140, 
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querors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian 
faith ; hut the speech of the Franks or Latins was un- 
known, their manners were rude, and they were rarely con- 
nected , in peace or war, with the successors of Heraclins. 
Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks 
was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit; and 
- if is no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had 
neither competitors to urge their speed, nor judges to 
' crown their victory. The nations of Europe and Asia were 
mingled by the expeditions to the Holy Land ; and it is 
under the Comnenian dynastv that a "faint emulation of 
knowledge and military virtue was re kin dled in the Byzan- 
tine empire. 


CHAPTER LIT. — origin and doctrine or the pauucians. — ram. 

PERSrCCTlOS BT THE GREEK EMPERORS. — REVOLT IV ARMENIA, ETC. 

TRANSPLANTATION INTO THRACE. — PROPAGATION IN THE WEST. — 

THE SEEDS, CHARACTER, AND CONSEQUENCES OF TEE REFORMATION. 

It the profession of Christianity, the variety of national 
characters may he clearly distinguished. The natives of 
.Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and contem- 
plative devotion; Home again aspired to the dominion of 
the world ; and the wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks 
was consumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. 
The incomprehensible mysteries of the Trinity and incar- 
nation, instead of commanding their silent submission, were 
agitated in vehement and subtle, controversies, which en- 
larged their faith at the expense perhaps of their charity 
and reason. From the council of Flee to the end of 
the seventh century, the peace and unity of the church 
was invaded by these spiritual wars ; and so deeply did 
they affect the decline and fall of the empire, that the 
historian has too often been compelled to attend the synods, 
to explore the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, of this 
busy period of ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning 

nof could their literarv success have “rekindled the emulation of the 
Greeks,” as just related in a preceding- .-page. The example of Abul- 
pharagius, though at a later period, -illustrates -the habits of the two 
races. See note, ch. 47, vol. v. p. 266. — Ex>.j 
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of the eighth century, to the last ages of the Byzantine 
empire, the sound of controversy was seldom heard; cu- 
riosity was exhausted, zeal was fatigued, and, in the decrees 
of six councils, the articles of the Catholic faith had been 
irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, however vain 
and pernicious, requires some energy aud exercise of the 
mental faculties; and the prostrate Greeks were content- 
to fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedience to the 
patriarch and his clergy. During along dream of super-' 
stition, the Yirgin and the saints, tlieir visions and miracles, 
their relics and images, were preached by the monks and 
worshipped by the people ; and the appellation of people 
might be extended without injustice to the first ranks of ' 
civil society. At an unseasonable moment, the Isaurian 
emperors attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their 
subjects; under their influence, reason might obtain somh'f 
proselytes, a far greater number was swayed by interest or 
fear; but the Eastern world embraced or deplored their 
visible deities, and the restoration of image-3 was celebrated 
as the feast of orthodoxy. In this passive and unanimous 
state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the toil, 
or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans 
had disappeared; the Jews were silent and obscure; the 
disputes with the Latins were rare and remote hostilities 
against a national enemy ; and the sects of Egypt and Syria 
enjoyed a free toleration, under the shadow of the Arabian 
caliphs. About the middle of the seventh century, a branch 
of Manichtcans was selected as the victims of spiritual 
tyranny : their patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion; and their exile has scattered over 
the West the seeds of reformation. These important events 
•will justify some inquiry into the doctrine and story of thc- 
.Patjiuciax’s ;* and, as they cannot plead for themselves, ou 


* The errors and virtues of tlio Paulicians nro weighed, with his 
usual judgment and candour, by tho learned Mosheim. (Hist. Eccle- 
Biast. seculum 9, p. 311, &c.) He draws his original intelligence from 
Photius (contra Mnniclnoos, 1. 1) and Peter Siculus (Hist. Matii- 
cliroorum). The first of these accounts haB not fallen into my 
hands ; tho second, which Mosheim prefers, I have rend in a Latin 
version inserted, in tho Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvi. 
p. 754 — 7G4), from the edition of the Jesuit Raderus (Ingoletadii, 
1G04, in 4to.). 
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candid criticism will magnify the good, and abate or suspect 
the evil, that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were op- 
pressed by the greatness and authority, of the church. 
Instead ot emulating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and 
numbers of the Catholics, their obscure remnant was driven 
from the capitals of the East and Tfest, and confined to the 
villages and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. 
Some vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in the fifth 
century but the numerous sects were finally lost in the 
odious name of the Manichseans ; and these heretics, who 
presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, 
were pursued by the two religions with equal and unre- 
lenting hatred. Under the grandson of Heraclius, in the 
neighbourhood of Samosata, more famous for the birth of 
Uucian than for the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer 
arose, esteemed by the Faulicians as the chosen messenger 
of truth. In his humble dwelling of Slananalis, Constan- 
tine entertained a deacon, who returned from Syrian cap- 
tivity, and received the inestimable gift of the A'ew Tes- 
tament, which was already concealed from the vulgar by 
the prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, 
clergy .t These boobs became the measure of his studies 
and the rule of his faith ; and the Catholics, who dispute 
his interpretation, acknowledged that his test was genuine 
and sincere. But he attached himself with peculiar devo- 
tion to the writings , and character of St. Paul. The name 
of the Paulicians is derived by their enemies from some 
unkn own and domestic teacher; but I am confident that 
they gloried in their affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. 

. * Irj the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrhus, in Syria, con- 

tained eight hundred Villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arams 
and Eunoiniani, and'eight by Marcionites, whom the laborious bishop 
reconciled to the Catholic church. (Dupin. Bibliot. Eccl&iastique, 
tom. iv. p. 81, 82.) [In former notes, more particularly to ch. 15 and 
21, it was shown, that the innumerable forms of Gnosticism were the 
desultory efforts of individuals, each to adapt Christianity to his 
peculiar philosophical notions, before they had an authorized standard 
of faith. When t his was given to them, such theories fell into dis- 
repute, and sank into a deeper obscurity, in proportion as the growing 
- stateliness of the hierarchy discountenanced and discarded philosophy. 
_Ex>.] ■ ■ r ' f Ebbis profanis ista {sacra Evangdia) legere 

non licet sed sacerdotibusduntaxat, was the first scruple of a Catholic 
when he was advised to read the Bible, (Petr. SicuL p. 761.) 
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His disciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tycliicus, were 
represented by Constantine and his fellow-labourers ; the 
names of the apostolic churches were applied to the con- 
gregations which they assembled in Armenia and Cappa- 
docia ; and this innocent allegory revived the example and 
memory of the first ages. In the Gospel, and the Epistles 
of St. 3?aul, his faithful follower investigated the creed of 
primitive Christianity ; and, whatever might be the success, 
a Protestant reader will applaud the spirit, of the inquiry. 
But if the Scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they 
were not perfect. Their founders rejected the two Epistles 
of St. Peter,* the apostle of the circumcision, whose dispute 
with their favourite for the observance of the law could not 
easily be forgiven.f They agreed with their Gnostic brethren 
in the universal contempt for the Old Testament, the books 
of Moses and the prophets, which have been consecrated 
by the decrees of the Catholic church. With equal bold- 
ness, and doubtless with more reason, Constantine, the 
new Sylvauus, disclaimed the visions, which, in so many 
bulky and splendid volumes, had been published by the 
Oriental sects the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and the sages of the East ; the spurious gospels, 
epistles, and acts, which, in the first age, had overwhelmed 
the orthodox code ; the theology of Manes, and the authors 
of the kindred heresies; and the thirty generations or 
aeons, which had been created by the fruitful fancy of 

* In rejecting the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are 
justified by some of the most respectable of the ancients and modems. 
(See Wetatein ad loc., Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, 
c. 17.) They likewise overlooked the Apocalypso (Petr. Sicul. p. 756); 
but n3 Bitch neglect is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the ninth 
century must have been careless of the credit aud honour 'of the. 
Revelations. -f This contention, which has not escaped 

the malice of Porphyry, supposes somo error and passion in one or 
both of the apo3tles. By Chrysostom, Jerome, and Erasmus, it is 
represented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the 
Gentiles and the correction of the Jews. (Middleton’s Works, voh ii. 
p. 1 — 20.) * Those who are curious of this heterodox 

library, may consult the researches of Beausobre. (Hist. Critique 
du Jlanichfiistne, tom. i p. 305 — 137.) Even in Africa, St. Austin 
could describe tko JIanichjcan books, tam multi, tam grandes, tam 
pretiosi codices (contra Faust. .13, 14): but he adds, without pity, 
Incondite omnes iilas membranas; and Lis advice has. been rigorously 
followed. . . .. 
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Yalentine. The Pauli eians sincerely condemned the me- 
mory and opinions of the Manichtean sect, and complained 
of the injustice which impressed that invidious name on 
the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken, 
by the Paulician reformers ; and their libertr was enlarged, 
as they reduced the number of masters, at whose voice 
profane reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The 
early separation of the Gnostics had preceded the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic worship ; and against the gradual 
innovations of discipline and doctrine, they were as strongly 
guarded by habit and aversion, as by the silence of St. Paul 
and the Evangelists. The objects which had been trans- 
formed by the magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes 
of the Panlicians in their genuine and naked colours. An 
image made without hands was the common workmanship 
of a mortal artist, to whose skill alone the wood and canvas 
must be indebted for their merit or value. The miraculous 
relics were a heap of hones and ashes, destitute of life or 
virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the person to 
whom they were ascribed. The true and vivifying cross 
was a piece of sound or rotten timber: the body and blood 
of Christ, a loaf of bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of 
nature and the symbols of grace. The mother of God wr.3 
degraded from her celestial honours and immaculate vir- 
ginity ; and the saints and angels were no longer solicited 
to exercise the laborious office of mediation in heaven, and 
ministry upon earth. In the practice, or at least in the 
theory, of the sacraments, the Panlicians were inclined to 
abolish all visible objects of worship, and the words of 
the gospel were, in their judgment, the baptism and com- 
munion of the'faithful. They indulged a convenient latitude 
for the interpretation of Scripture; and as often as they 
were pressed by the literal sense, they could escape to the 
intricate mazes of figure and allegory. Their utmost dili- 
gence must have been employed to dissolve the connection 
between the 01d_ and the "Xew Testament; since they 
adored the latter as' the oracles of God, and abhorred the 
former, as the fabulous and absurd invention of men or 
daemons. We cannot be surprised, that they should have 
found in. the gospel, the drth'odqx mystery of the Trinity: 
but instead of confessing the human nature and substantial 
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sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy with a celestial 
body that passed through the Virgin like water through a 
pipe; with a pkantastic crucifixion, that eluded the vain ; 
and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed thus simple \ 
and spiritual was not adapted to the genius of the times •* \ 

and the rational Christian, who might have been contented ' i 
with the light yoke and easy burden of Jesus and his \ 
apostles, was justly offended, that the Paulicians should \ 
dare to violate the unity of God, the first article of natural ‘ 
and revealed religion. Their belief and their trust was in 
the Father of Christ, of the human soul, and of the invi- 
sible world. But they likewise held the eternity of matter ; 
a stubborn and rebellious substance, the origin of a second 
principle, of an active being, who has created this visible 
world, and exercises his temporal reign till the final con- 
summation of death and sin.f The appearances of moral 
and physical evil had established the two principles in the 
ancient philosophy and religion of the East ; from whence 
this doctrine was transfused to the various swarms of the 
Gnostics. A thousand shades may be devised in the nature 
and character of Ahriman, from a rival god to a subordinate 
dsemon, from passion and frailly to pure and perfect male- 
volence ; but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness and the 
power of Onnusd are placed at the opposite extremities of 
the line; and every step that approaches the one must 
recede in equal proportion from the other. J 

The apostolic labours of Constantine S3 T lvanus soon mul- 
tiplied the number of his disciples, the secret recompense of 
spiritual ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especially the IManichmans, of Armenia, were united under 
his standard; many Catholics were converted or seduced by 
his arguments ; and he preached with success in the regions 
of Pontus§ and Cappadocia, which had long since imbibed. 

* Tho six capital errors of the Paulicians are defined by Peter 
Siculus (p. 75G), with much prejudice and passion. , 

+ Primum illorum axioms c-ft, duo re ruin csso principia ; Deum 
malum ct Deum bonum, nliumquc liujus rmindi conditorem et prin- 
cipem, ct alium futuri tcvL (Petr. Sicul. p. 750.) 

t Two learned critic-s, Bcausohre (Hist. Critique du ManicWistne, 

1. 1. 4 — 0), and Moriieitn (Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Helms Chris- 

tiania ante Constantinum, sec. 1 — 3), have laboured to explore and * . 
discriminate the various systems of tho Gnostics. on the subject of th-l 
two principle! § The countries between tbe Euphrates 
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the religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician teachers were dis- 
tinguished only by their scriptural names, hy the modest 
title of Eellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, their 
zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some extraordinary 
gifts of the holy spirit. But they were incapable' of desir- 
ing, or at least of obtaining, the wealth and honours of the 
Catholic prelacy. Such antichristian pride they bitterly 
censured; and even the rank of elders or presbyters was 
condemned as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. The 
new sect was loosely spread over the provinces of Asia Minor 
to the westward of the Euphrates ; six of their principal 
congregations represented the churches to which St. Paul 
had addressed his epistles ; and their founder chose his 
residence in the neighbourhood of Colonia,* in the same 
district of Pontus which had been celebrated by the altara 
of Bellonaf and the miracles of Gregory.!: After a mission 

and the Halys were possessed above three hundred and fifty yea re hy 
.th'e Medes (Herodot. 1. 1, c. 103} and Persians ; and the king3 of Pontu3 
were’ of the royal race of the Achtemenides. (Sallust. Fragment. L 3, 
with'the French supplement and notes of the President De Brosses.) 
(For. the kings of Pontus, see Clinton (F. H. iii. p. 421 — 428) ; Sallust 
•is contradicted by Polybius (v. 43 ) ; and after him by Diodorus Siculus 
(six. 40) ; Appian (Mithr. c. 9) ; Floras (iii. 5) ; and Jerome (Do Vir. 
Illust. p. 300), who all trace the descent of this dynasty from one of 
the seven Persian chiefs, who assassinated the false Smerdis (521 b.c.), 
and placed Darius Hystaspes on the throne. The Achsmenides had 
their origin during the dark fifteen centuries that preceded the time 
of Cyrus (L’Art de verifier les Dates, p. 214) ; they were the royal 
family of Persia. (Herodot. vii. c. 11.) Had there been one of them 
among the seven conspirators, it is to be presumed that he would have 
been chosen king. Polybius adds, that the progenitor of the king3 of 
Pontus received from Darius 1 the government of the district bordering 
on the Eusine, where they afterwards founded an independent king- 
dom. — E d.] 

* Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of Pontus. 
This Colonia, on the Lycus above Ffeo-Csesarea, is named by the Turks 
Couleihisar, or Chonac, -a populous town in -a strong country. (D’An- 
.ville, Geographie ■ Ancienne, tom. iL p. 34. Tournefort, Voyage du 
*Devant, tom. iii. lettre J51, p. 293.) ’• t The temple of 

Bellona at C6manrr,in-Pontus, was a powerful and wealthy foundation, 
apd the high-priest was respected as the second person in the kingdom. 
As the sacerdotal office had 1 been occupied by his mother’s family, 
Strabo (1. 12, p, 809. 835— 83?) dwells with peculiar complacency on 
the temple, the worship, and festival which was twice celebrated every 
year. But the Bellona. of Pontus. had the features and character of 
the goddess, not of war, but of love. -.[For Coinana, see note to cb. 17, 
vol. ii p. 228 , — Ed.] ' • • •,' I Gregory, bishop of Neo-Csesarea- 
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of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had retired from the 
tolerating government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman 
persecution. The lavs of the pious emperors, which seldom 
touched the lives of less odious heretics, proscribed without 
mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, and the persons of 
the Montanists and Manichteans : the books were delivered 
to the flames ; and all who should presume to secrete such 
writings, or to profess such opinions, were devoted to an 
ignominious death.* A Greek minister, armed with legal 
and military powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the shep- 
herd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. By a refine- 
ment of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus 
before a line of his disciples, who were commanded, as the 
price of their pardon, and the proof of their repentance, to, 
massacre their spiritual father. They turned aside from the 
impious office ; the stones dropped from their filial hands, 
and of the whole number, only one executioner could be 
found, a new David, as he is styled by the Catholics, who 
boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus ' 
was his name, again deceived and betrayed his unsuspecting- 
brethren, and a new conformity to the acts of St. Paul may- 
be found in the conversion of Simeon ; like the apostle, he 
embraced the doctrine which he had been sent to persecute, 
renounced his honours and fortunes, and acquired among 
the Paulicians the fame of a missionary and a martyr. They 
were not ambitious of martyrdom ;t but in a calamitous 
period cf one hundred and fifty years, their patience sus- 
tained whatever zeal could inflict; and power was insufficient 
to eradicate the obstinate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. 

(A.D. 240 — 265), surnamcd Thaumaturgus/ortho Wonder-worker. A 
hundred yearn afterwards, the history or romance of his life was com- 
posed by Gregory of NyEsa, his namesake and countryman, tho 
brother of the great St. Basil. [Gregory was the name taken by Ibfe 
young Greek, Thcodoru3, whom Origen converted to Christianity and 
prepared to become a bishop. Sec, note to ch. 15, vol.fi. p, 81 and 
212 . — Ed.] * Hoc cjeterum ad su.t egregia faeinora 

divini otque orthodox: Imperntorrs -addiderunt, tit. Mnuichmos Mont-.- 
nosquo capitali puniri Eentcntii juberent, eorumqtie lil-ro*, quocunquC- 
in loco invent! cssent, flammis tradi; quod si quia uspiam cosdera 
occultasse deprehenderetur, hunc c-undcm .mortis poeme addict ejuFquc 
bona in fiscura inferri. (Petr. Sicul. p. 759.) What more could bigotry 
and persecution desire 1 "t It should reem that tho 

Paulicians allowed themselves some latitude of equivocation aud 
mental reservation, till tho Catholics discovered the pressing question", 
tOL. "VI. R 
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From the blood and ashes of the first rictims, a succession 
of teachers and congregations repeatedly arose ; amidst their 
foreign hostilities, they found leisure for domestic quarrels 
they preached,, they disputed, they suffered ; and the virtues, 
the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage of thirty- 
three years, are reluctantly confessed by the orthodox his- 
torians .* The native cruelty of Justinian the second was 
stimulated by a pious cause ; and he vainly hoped to extin- 
guish, in a single conflagration, the name and memory of 
the Paulicians. "By their primitive simplicity, their abhor- 
rence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines ; but they 
themselves were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, 
and they chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be accused 
as the accomplices, of the Manichteans. Such a reproach has 
"sullied the clemency of !Nicephorus, who relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes ; nor will his cha- 
racter sustain the honour of a more liberal motive. The 
feeble Michael the first, the rigid Leo the Armenian, were 
foremost in the race of persecution; but the prize must 
doubtless be adjuged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who restored the images to the Oriental church. Her inqui- 
sitors explored the cities and mountains of the Lesser Asia, 
and the flatterers of the empress have affirmed, that, in a 
short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians were extir- 
pated by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt or 
merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of 
truth ; but if the account be allowed, it must be presumed 
that many simple Iconoclasts were punished under a more 
odious name, and that some who were driven from the 
church unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

-The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries 
of a religion long persecuted, aiid at length provoked. In 
a holy cause they are mo longer susceptible of fear or 
remorse : the justice of their arms hardens them against the 

which reduced them to the alternative of apostacy or martyivjoni. 
(Petr. SicuL pi 760.) - * The persecution ir 

told by Petrus Siculus (p. 579—763) with satisfaction and pleasantry. 
Justus just a persolvit. Simeon was hotrircg, but cijrof {the pronun- 
ciation of the two vowels must have been nearly the same), a great 
whale that drowned the mariners who .mistook him for an i slan d. See 
likewise Cedren us (p. 432 — 135). ■ ; ' . 
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feeling3 of humanity; and they revenge their fathers’ 
wrongs, on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of France, and 
such, in the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia 
and the adjacent provinces.* They were first awakened to 
the massacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised the 
imperial mandate of converting or destroying the heretics ; 
and the deepest recesses of mount Argoeus protected their 
independence and revenge.f A more dangerous and con- 
suming flame was kindled by the persecution of Theodora, 
and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com- 
manded the guards of the general of the East. His father 
had been impaled by the Catholic inquisitors; and religion, 
or at least nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. 
Five thousand of his brethren were united by the same 
motives; they renounced the allegiance of antichristian 
Home ; a Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the caliph ;• 
and the commander of the faithful extended bis sceptre to 
the implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains 
beyond Siwas and Trebizond, he founded or fortified the 
city of Tephrice,t which is still occupied by a fierce and 
licentious people, and the neighbouring hills were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now reconciled the use of 
the Bible and the sword. During more than thirty years, 
Asia was afflicted by the calamities of foreign and domestic 


* Petrus Siculus (p. 7G3, 7G4), the conlinuator of Theopbanes (1. 4, 

c. 4, p. 103, 104), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542. 545), mid Zonaras (torn. ii. 
J. 10, p. 150), describe tbe revolt and exploits of Carbeas and bis 
Paulicians. t [Mount Argrcus, now called by the 

Turks Arstschisch, was between tbe ancient provinces of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia. According to Strabo (Lib. xii. 53S) it Was fo lofty, that 
it was crowned with perpetual suow, and from its summit tbe Knxine 
could be seen to the north, and the bay of Issus in the south. In its 
neighbourhood, Tynna gavo birth to the noted Apollonius, of whoso 
adventures iVidand lias made so amusing a romnneo. At' its foot, 
Eunomius first saw the light in the village of Cadora, and ended bis 
days there in exile. To the list of beretitt produced in this dis- 
trict, may also bo added Paul of Samosata. Some light, will pro- 
bably be" thrown on its early history, when the rock-inwripticcs 
found by Mr. Layard at Wan, nre fully interpreted. They record tint 
victories of n king Argbisti®, whose name indicates a connection with 
Mount Argrcus. Min. and Bab. 397.— Ed.} , 

* Otter (Voyage cn Turquie et,en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably the 
onlv Frank who has visited the independent barbarians of Tephrice, 

. ' • - . n 2 
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war ; in their hostile inroads the disciples of St. Panl were 
joined with those of Mahomet ; and the peaceful Christians 
the aged parent and tender virgin, who were delivered into 
barbarous servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, so 
intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute Michael, the son 
of Theodora, was compelled to march in person against the 
Paulieians: he was defeated under the walls of Samosata; and 
the Pioman emperor fled before the heretics whom his mother 
had condemned to the flames. The Saracens fought under 
the same banners, but the victory was ascribed to Carbeas ; 
and the captive generals, with more than a hundred tribunes, 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured by his fana- 
ticism. The valour and ambition of Chrysoeheir,* his suc- 
cessor, embraced a wider circle of rapine and revenge. Tn 
alliance with his faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into 
the heart of Asia ; the troops of the frontier and the palace 
were repeatedly overthrown, the edicts of persecution were 
answered by the pillage of Mice and Micomedia, of Ancyra 
and Ephesus; nor could the apostle St.John protect from 
violation his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses : and the Pau- 
lieians vied with the Saracens in their contempt and abhor- 
rence of images and relics. It is not unpleasing to observe 
the triumph of rebellion over the same despotism which has 
disdained the prayers of an injured people. The emperor 
Basil, the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to offer 
a ransom for the captives, and to request, in the language of 
moderation and charity, that Chrysoeheir would spare his 
•fell o w- t/'hris turn s. and content himself with a royal donative 
ofgo'rd and silver and- silk garments. “If the emperor,” 
rejflied the insolent fanatic! “ be dpsirous of peace, let him 
.abdicate the ■East, and reign without molestation in the 
"iWest. If he refuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate 
. him from ibfr ; throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted.’ the defiance, and led his army into the land 

"now Divpimi, from whom he fortunately escaped in the train of a 
Turkish oScer. , . _ -In the history cf Chrysoeheir, 

Genesius (Chron. p. 07—70, edit! Tenet.) has exposed the nakedness of 
the empire. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in "Vjt. Basil, c. 57 — 43, 
p. 166— ) til has- display ed'‘ihe-, glory. of his grandfather. Cedrcnm 
p. 570 — 573) is without their passions or their knowledge. 
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of heresy, ■which lie wasted "vritli fire and 8word. The open 
country of the Paulicinns was exposed to the same calamities 
which they had inflicted; but when he had explored the 
strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the Barbarians, and 
the ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 
with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return to Con- 
stantinople he laboured, by the foundation of convents and 
churches, to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael 
the archangel and the prophet Elijah ; and it was his daily 
prayer that he might live to transpierce, with three arrows, 
the head of his impious adversary. Beyond his expectations, 
the wish was accomplished: after a successful inroad, Chry- 
socheir was surprised and slain in his retreat; and the rebel's 
head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. 
0 n the reception of this welcom e trophy, Basil instantly called 
for his bow, discharged three arrows with unerring aim, and 
accepted the applause of the court, who hailed the victory of 
the royal archer. With Chrysoeheir, the glory of the Pauli- 
cians faded and withered ;* on the second expedition of the 
emperor, the impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the here- 
tics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The city 
was ruined, but the spirit of independence survived in the 
mountains ; the Paulieians defended, above a century, their 
religion and liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main- 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of the 
empire and the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, 
surnamed Copronymus by the worshippers of images, had 
made an expedition into Armenia, and lound in the cities of 
Melitene and Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulidians, . 
his kindred heretics. As a favour or punishment. he trans- 
planted them from the banks of the Euphrates to Constnn-. 
tinople and Thrace ; and by this emigration their "doctrine . 
was introduced and diffused, in Europe.t If- the sectaries* 
of the metropolis -were soon mingled with the promiscuous 
mass, those of the country struck a deep root in a foreign 
soil. The Paulieians of Thrace resisted the storms of pdr*‘ 
sccution, maintained a secret correspondence with their 

* Zvvci—ljiapavOr] rtica »; th'PoPcrc rijr Tlfnniljc tiavepia.- H J" 
elegnnt is the Greek tongue, even in tko mouth of Crdynns ! 

f Copronymus transported - his cryymir, hrrefics ; r.nd the; 
iT?\a-vl'0r] ij aVpccic Tuv IlneXiriarwr, cays Cedrenur (p. <CH.) v;;j 
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Armenian brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without success, the infant 
taith of the Bulgarians.* In the tenth century, they were 
restored and multiplied by a more powerful colony, which 
John Zimiscesf transported from the Chalybian hills, to the 
valleys of mount Hrnmus. The Oriental clergy, who would 
have preferred the destruction, impatiently sighed for the 
absence, of the Manichseans ; the warlike emperor had felt 
and esteemed their valour ; their attachment to the Saracens 
was_ pregnant with mischief ; but, on the side of the Danube, 
against the Barbarians of Scythia, their service might be 
useful, and their loss would be desirable. Their exile in a 
distant land was softened by a free toleration ; the Pauli- 
cians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys of Thrace ; 
the Catholics were their subjects ; the Jacobite emigrants 
their associates : they occupied a line of villages and castles in 
Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. As long 
as they were awed by power and treated with moderation, 
their voluntary bands were distinguished in the armies of 
the empire ; and the courage of these dogs, ever greedy of 
war, ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with astonish- 
ment, and almost with reproach, by the pusillanimous 
Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arrogant and con- 
tumacious ; they were easily provoked by caprice or injury ; 
and their privileges were often violated by the faithless 
bigotry of the government and clergy. In the midst of the 
Iv orman war, two thousand five hundred Manichaeans de- 
serted 'the standard of Alexius Comnenus,$ and retired to 
their native homes. He dissembled till the moment of 
revenge ; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; and 
punished the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, con- 
fiscation, and baptism. In an interval of peace, the emperor 

has copied the annals of Theophanes. * Petrus Siculus, 

who resided nine months at Tephrice (a.d. 870,) for the ransom of cap- 
tives (g.,764.) was informed of their intended mission, and addressed 
his preservative, the Historia Manichffibrum, to the Dew archbishop of 
the Bulgarians (p. 754.). - 1 The colony of Paulicians and 

Jacobites transplanted by John Zimisce3 (A.D. 970,) from Armenia to 
Thrace, is mentioned, by. Zonaras, (tom. ii. L 17, p. 209), and Anna 
Comnena (Alexiad. L 14, pi 450, Ac.). ; ^ _ + The Alexiad 

of Anna Comnena' (I. 5, p.' 131 ; L 6, p. 154, 155; L 14, p. 450— 45*, 
with - the annotations of'DucangeJ records ' thV transactions of hex 
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undertook the pious office of reconciling them to the church 
and state; his winter-quarters were fixed at Philippopolis ; 
and the thirteenth apostle, as he is styled by his pious 
daughter, consumed whole days and nights in theological 
.controversy. His arguments were fortified, their obstinacy 
was melted, by the honours and rewards which he bestowed 
on the most eminent proselytes ; and a new city, sur- 
rounded with gardens, enriched with immunities, and dig- 
nified with his own name, was founded by Alexius, for the 
residence of his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their hands ; the contu- 
macious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished 
from their country ; and their lives were spared by the pru- 
dence, rather than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose com- 
mand a poor and solitary heretic was burnt alive before the 
church of St. Sophia.* But the proud hope of eradicating, 
the prejudices of a nation was speedily overturned by the' 
invincible zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or 
refused to obey. After the departure and death of Alexius, 
they soon resumed their civil and religious laws. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, their pope or primate 
(a manifest corruption) resided ou the confines of Bulgaria, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed, by his vicars, the filial 
congregations of Italy and France.f From that era, a 
minute scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition. At the end of the last age, the sect or colony 
still inhabited the valleys of mount Hatmus, where their 
ignorance and poverty were more frequently tormented by 
the Greek clergy than by the Turkish government. The 
modern Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin ; and 
their religion is disgraced by the worship of the cross, and . 
the practice of bloody sacrifice, which EOtne captives have 
imported from the wilds of Tartary.* 

apostolic father with the ManichscanB, whose abominable heresy she 
was desirous of refuting.' * Basil, n mont, and tl:e 

author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gnostics, who soon vani-hed. 
(Anna Comnena, Aleriad, L 15, p. 4SG — 404. Mosheim, Hist. Kecle- 
siastica, p. 420.) + Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 207. 

This passage of our English historian is p.llegcd by Ducarigc in an 
excellent note on Yillehardouin, (So. £05, ) who found the Pauli* 
•?ians at Philippopolis the friends of .the Bulgarians.. [See tmndati.ro 
jf this passage, in Bolin’s edit, of Matthew Purirf, vol. ii. p. 445. — E&J 
J See Mnrsigli, Stato Militaro dell’ Imperio Ottomano, p. £4. ' 
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In the West, the Erst teachers of the Maniehsan theo- 
logy had been repulsed by the people, or suppressed by the 
prince. The favour and* success of the Panlicians in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries must be imputed to the 
strong, ^though secret, discontent which armed the most 
pious Cnristians against- the church of Some.* Her avarice 
was oppressive, her despotism odious : less degenerate per- 
haps tfc3n the Greens in the worship of saints and imaees, 
her innovations were more rapid and scandalous : she had 
rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine of transub- 
stantiatioa : the lives of the Latin clergv were more cor- 
rupt, and the Eastern bishops might pass for the successors 
of the apostles, if they were compared with the lordly pre- 
lates, who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and the 
sword. Three different roads might introduce the Pauli- 
cians into the heart of Europe. Afrer the conversion of 
Hungary, the pDgrims who visited Jerusalem might safely 
-follow the course of the Danube: in their, journey and 
• return they passed through Philippopolis ; and the sec- 
taries. disguising their name and heresy, might- accom- 
pany the Preneh or German caravans to their respective 
countries. The trade and dominion of Tenice pervaded the 
coast of the Adriatic, and the hospitable republic opened 
her bosom to foreigners of eveiy climate and religion. 
Under the Byzantine standard, the Paulicians were often 
transported to the Greek provinces of Italy and Sic-ily ; in 
peace and war they freely conversed with strangers and 
natives, and their opinions were silently propagated in 

* [Gothic resistance to ecclesiastical tvranny grew in vigour as the 
Herr thrones became firmer and society mors organised* Germany 
TT 2 S the principal scene of the struggle. Indignantly enduring what it 
was yet too weak to shake on, captive mind welcomed the Paulicians as 
its fellow-sufferers and allies; it did not learn from them to hnovr its 
wrongs Gr to desire enfranchisement. Hr. Hal lam Olidole Ages, izL 
4 €3. note,} not mere highly than justly, commends this chapter ; and 
concurs with its t£ accurate and luminous ** view of the influence, 
exercised by these persecuted and dispersed Eastern sectaries on the 
stibseouent changes in the West. The Gothic mind must be studied 
In its Infancy and growth ; its native strength and internal resources 
must be attentively scanned, in order to understand how it prepared 
its own eventual extrication. * That the Paulicians or 3Iad ichspns had 

but s small share in bringing on the Heformation, is evident from in a 
absence of their doctrines in the creeds of Protestant- Churches. — -X.B.J 
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Eome, Jlilan, and the kingdoms beyond the Alps.* It was 
soon discovered, that many thousand Catholics of every 
rank, and of either sex, had embraced the Manichcean 
heresy ; and the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans, was the first, act and signal of persecution. The 
Bulgarians, f a name so innocent in its origin, so odious in 
its application, spread their branches over the face of Eu- 
rope. United in common hatred of idolatry and Home, 
they were connected by a form of episcopal and presbyterian 
government; their various sects were discriminated by somo 
fainter or darker shades of theology; but they generally 
agreed in the two principles, the contempt of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the denial of the body of Christ, either on the. 
cross or in the eueharist. A confession of simple worship 
and blameless manners is extorted from their enemies ; and 
so high was their standard of perfection, that the increasing 
congregations were divided into two classes of disciples, of 
those who practised, and of those who aspired. It was in 
the country of the Albigeois,f in the southern provinces of 
Prance, that the Paulieians were most deeply implanted ; 
and the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which 
had been displayed in the neighbourhood of ' the Euphrates, 
were repeated in the thirteenth century on the banks of the 
Phone. The laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by 

* The introduction of the Paulicinns into Italy and France, is 
nmply discussed by JIuratori (Antiquitat. Italia; inedii /Evi, tom. v. 
dissert. 60, p. 81 — 152) and Moshcim (p. 379 — 382. 419 — 422). Yet , 
both have overlooked a curious passage of William the Apulian, who 
clearly describes them in a battle between tho Greeks nnil Normans, 
A.D. 1040 (in Muratori, Script. Rerum. Ital. tom. v. p. 256). 

Cum Grcecis aderant quidam quos pessimus error 

Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is bo ignorant of their doctrine, ns to make them a kind of 
Sabellians or Patripassians. i Bulgur i, Boxtlgrcs, Bougra, 

a national appellation, has been applied by the French as a term 
of reproach to usurers and unnatural sinners. Th ePatcrinx, or Patclini, , 
has been made to signify a smooth and flattering hypocrite, such ns 
VArocat Palelxn of that original and pleasant farce. (Ducango, Gloss. 
Latiuitat. medii et inflmi JEvi.) Tho Manichecans wefe likewise named 
Calhari, or the pure ; by corruption, Gazari, &c. 

t Of the laws, crusade,, and persecution, against tho Albigeois, 
a just though general idea, i3 expressed by Moslielm (p. 477 — —4 Sl>. 
The detail may be found' in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and 
modern, Catholics • and Protestants; ana amongst these Floury is the 
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Frederic the Second. The insurgents of Tephrice were re- 
presented by the barons and cities of Languedoc. Pope 
Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. 
It was in cruelty alone that her soldiers could equal the 
heroes of the crusades, and the cruelty of her priests was far 
excelled by the founders of the Inquisition ■* an office more 
adapted to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil prin- 
ciple. The visible assemblies of the- Paulicians, or Albi- 
geois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and the bleeding 
remnant escaped by flight, concealment, or Catholic con- 
formity. But the invincible spirit which they had kindled 
still lived and breathed in the Western world. In the State, 
m the church, and even in the cloister, a latent succession 
was preserved of the disciples of St. Paul ; who protested 
against the tyranny of Pome, embraced the Bible as the 
rule of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions 
of the Gnostic theology. The struggles of Wickliffe in 
England, of Huss in Bohemia, were premature and in- 
effectual ; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, 
are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit 
and the value of their reformation, will prudently ask from 
what articles of faith, above ov'against our reason, they have 
enfranchised the Christians; for such enfranchisement is 
doubtless a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth 
and piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather he sur- 
prised by the timidity, than scandalized by the freedom, of 
our first reformers.f With the Jews, they adopted the 

most impartial and moderate. [See Meander's Church History, 
yoL -viii. p. 400 — 407 . — Ed.] * The Acts (Liber Sen- 

tentiarum of the Inquisition of Toulouse, A.D. 1307 — 1323) have been 
published by Limborch (Amstelodandi, 1692), with a previous history 
of the Inquisition in general. 'They deserved a more learned and 
critical editor. As we must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy 
Office, I will observe, that of a list of criminals which fills nineteen 
folio pages, only fifteen men and four women were delivered to the 
secular arm. f The opinions and proceedings of the 

reformers are exposed in the second part of the general history of 
Mosheim; b.ut the balance, which he has held with so clear an eye, 
and so Steady a hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran 
brethren., [Ho salutary change has ever been sudden. Permanent 
reform has always-, had such'-, unsuccessful precursors as Wicliffe and 
Hues, - The merit of their triumphant': follower was in the favourable 
■ conjuncture which called them into action. To estimate rightly the 
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belief and defence of all the Hebrew Scriptures, with all 
their prodigies, from the garden of Eden to the visions of 
the prophet Daniel ; and they were bound like the Catho- 
lics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a divine 
law. In the great mysteries of the Trinity and incarnation 
the reformers were severely orthodox: : they freely adopted 
the theology of the four, or the six, first councils; and with 
the Ahhanasian creed, they pronounced the eternal dam- 
nation of all who did not believe the Catholic faith. Tran- 
eubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread and wino 
into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may defy 
the power of argument and pleasantry; but instead of con- 
sulting the evidence of their senses, of their sight, their feel 
ing, and their taste, the first Protestants were entangled in 
their own scruples, and awed by the words of Jesus in the 
institution of the sacrament. Luther maintained a cor- 
poreal. and Calvin a real, presence of Christ in the eucha- 
rist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than 
a spiritual communion, a simple memorial, has slowly pre- 
vailed in the reformed churches.* But the loss of one 
mysteiy was amply compensated by the stupendous doc- 
trines of original sin, redemption, faith, grace, and pre- 
destination, which had been strained from the epistles of 
St. Paul. These subtle questions had most assuredly been 
prepared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the final im- 
provement and popular use may be attributed to the first 
reformers, who enforced them as the absolute and essential 
terms of salvation. Hitherto the weight of supernatural 
belief inclines against the Protestants, and many a sober 
Christian would rather admit that a wafer is God, than that 
God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are solid and 
important ; and the philosopher must own his obligations to 

value of the Reformation, wo must watch in all If 3 stages, the long 
previous struggle by which it was prepared, and unveil the antagonist 
ascendancy in its earliest form. There is not a brighter hour in the 
history of man. It was the birth of public opinion, that 'offspring of 
Gothic mind, that dread of tyrants, that power which is now so rapidly 
advancing to govern the world. — E d.] 

* Under Edwnrd VI. our Reformation was more bold and perfect : 
but in the fundamental articles of the Church of England, a strong 
and explicit declaration against the real presence was obliterated in 
the original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, or ouccn 
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and the flames of Smithfield, in which he was attenvards 
consumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists by the 
zeal of Cranmer.* The nature of the tiger was the same, 
but he was gradually deprived of bis teeth and fangs. A 
spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 
Homan pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of an 
humble rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees 
were consecrated by the antiquity of the Catholic church ; 
their arguments and disputes were submitted to the people ; 
and their appeal to private judgment was accepted beyond 
their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since the days 
of Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has been silently 

judges of Vienne, and betrayed, for bis destruction, tbc sacred trust of 
a private correspondence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished 
by the pretence of danger to the church or state. In his passage 
through Geneva, Servetus was a harmless stranger, who neither 
preached, nor printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor 
yields the same obedience which he requires, but Calvin violated the 
golden rule of doing as ho would he done by; a rule which I rend in a 
moral treatise of Isocrates (in Kicocles, tom. L p. 93, edit. Battie), four 
hundred years before the publication of the gospel. “A 
if’ irlputv ipyiZteOe, ravra role ii\\oir , /it) rrouire. [M. Guizot 
complains that Gibbon’s version of this passage is not accurate. Tho 
words of Isocrates may not have been rendered with literal exactness; 
hut their spirit has undoubtedly been preserved. The lenders of the 
Reformation did not understand the impulse by which they wero 
carried forward ; they did not perceive that it could not bo Btoppcd at 
their point, that mind was set freo from its confinement of twelve 
hundred years, and would not bo again coerced. Calvin erected for 
himself a church, over which his sway wasasnbsolutons that of another 
pope. To fortify this, he issued his intolerant decree: “Juregladii 
haereticos c'oercendos esse," and darkened bis fame by a deed, above all 
others, hideous for its malignity and hateful for its perfidy. Tho work 
for which Servetus suffered, Christianismi Restitutio, was doomed to 
share its author's fate. Every copy .that could be found, was used 
by tho bigot3 of Vienne for fuel when they burned his effigy. In 
the horrid tragedy at Geneva, “ femori nuctori3 alligatus, cum ipso 
combustus cst." (See Pettigrew's Bibliotheca Sussexmna, Lnt MSS. 
No. 101.) A copy that had escaped destruction came into Dr. Mead's 
possession, who was preparing to publish it in 1723, when the impres- 
sion was Feized by Dr. Gibson, then bishop of London, nnd committed 
to the flames. Four copies were saved, which, with two of the original 
edition are now the bibliographical treasures of royal aud scientific 
libraries. But they have afforded to the press tbc means of multiply- 
iag the book, so that it is now generally obtainable. — Ed.] 

* See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 81 — SO. The pcnse 'and humanity of th- 
young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 
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working in the 1)030111 of the reformed churches ; manr weeds 
of prejudice were eradicated : and the disciples of Erasmus * 
diffused a spirit of freedom and moderation. The liberty 
of conscience has been claimed as a common benefit, an 
inalienable right :f the free govern ropers of Holland I and 
England § introduced the prac-rice of toleration: and the 
. narrow allowance of the laws has been enlarged by the 
prudence and humanity of the times. In the exercise, the 
mind has understood the limits, of its powers, and the words 
a z.l shadows that might amuse the child can no longer 
satisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controversy are 

* Erasmus may be considered as the fatter of rational tteology. 
After a slumber of a hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians 
of Holland, Grotius, Limborcb, and Le Clerc; in England by Chfilirg- 
worih, the Latitudinarians of Cambridge (Burnet, Hist of Own Times, 
vol. L p. 261 — 2SS, octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, tc. 

"t I am sorry to observe, that the three writers of the last age, by 
whom the rights of toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 

; See the excellent chapter of Sir Will ism Temple on the religion 
of the United Provinces. I am not EatisScd with Grotius (de Bebus 
Belgicis, Annal. L 1, p. 13, 14, edit, in 12mo.), who approves the imperial 
laws of persecution, and only condemns the bloody tribunal o; the 
Inquisition. [The “Reformed Church” of Holland imbibed too 
much the spirit, and followed the example, of its Genevan founder. 
As soon as it was itself secure, it began, under the second Staathouder, 
2-Iorziz, to persecute the Arminian Remonstrants; and the synod of 
Dordrecht emulated the council of Constance. Grotius himself was 
one of its victims. His escape from the castle of Leeuwensteen is a 
popular tale, read by many who do not know that he was conSned 
there for his religious opinions. The progress of toleration has re- 
strained, and now forbids, such proceedings. But even as late as 
17S7, when the Prussian arms reinstated the expelled prince of 
Orange, licentious multitudes were let loose to assault and plunder 
.the “ godless heretics and even in these days the orthodox teachers 
do not discourage, as they ought, -the prejudices of ignorant fana- 
ticism. — Ed.1 

' § Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol iv. p. £3, 54) explains 

the law of Enzland as it was fixed at the Revolution. The exceptions 
of Papists, and of those who de3y the Trinity, would still leave a 
* tolerable scope for persecution, if' the national spirit were not more 
effectual than a hundred statutes. [That spirit has since expunged these 
statutes from our code. Its characteristics and progress illuminate 
every pane of English history, but more particularly those of the_ three 
centnriesj since itbrake from hierarchical bondage. Its distinguishing 
qualities cannot be found so conspicuously displayed in the annals of 
any other country. (See Hailam,_.2. 3(4.) But laws are formed by, 
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overspread with cobwebs; the doctrine of a Protestant 
church is far removed from the knowledge or belief of it3 
private members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles 
of faith, are subscribed with a sigh or a smile by the modern 
clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity are alarmed at the 
boundless impulse of inquiry and scepticism. The predic- 
tions of the Catholics are accomplished; the web of mastery 
is unravelled by the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, 
whose numbers must not be computed from their separate 
congregations ; and the pillars of revelation are shaken by 
those men who preserve the name without the substance of 
religion, who indulge the license, without the temper, of 
philosophy.* 


CHAPTER LV. — THE BUEGARLANS. — ORIGIN, MIGRATIONS, AND SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE HUNGARIANS. — THEIR INROADS IN THE EAST AND 
WEST. — THE MONARCHY OF RUSSIA. — GEOGRAPHY AND TRADE.— WARS 
OF THE RUSSIANS AGAINST THE GREEK EMPIRE. — CONVERSION OF THE 
BARBARIANS. 

TJkeee the reigu of Constantine, the grandson of Hera- 
clius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often violated 
and so often restored, was irretrievably swept away by a 
new deluge of Barbarians. Their progress was favoured by 
the caliphs, their unknown and accidental auxiliaries ; the 
Koman legions were occupied in Asia ; and after the loss 
of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Ctesars were twice reduced 
to the danger and disgrace of defending their capital against 
the Saracens. If, in the account of this interesting people, 
I have deviated from the strict and original line of my 
undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide my trans- 
gression or solicit my excuse. In the East, in the West, 
in war, in religion, in science, in their prosperity, and in 

* I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages . in 
Dr. Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of hi? opinion?. At 
the first of these (HiBt. of the Corruption? of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 275, 270), the priest, at tho second (vol. ii. p. •454), the magistrate, 
may tremble I [Gibbon evidently felt nettled at tlic attack made on 
him in Dr. Priestley's Letter to a Philosophical Unbeliever. Sec his 
“ Memoir of my Life and Writings," p,232, and. Letters, Mo. 101 — ICG. 
—Ed.] 1 . ' . ■ . 
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moderation and concord. It was received as youth has 
ever received the counsels of age and experience; the five 
princes buried their father, divided his subjects and cattle, 
forgot his advice, separated from each other, and wandered 
in quest of fortune, till we find the most adventurous iu 
the heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch of 
Ravenna.* But the stream of emigration was directed or 
impelled towards the capital. The modem Bulgaria, along 
the southern banks of the Danube, was stamped with the 
name and image which it has retained to the present hour; 
the new conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, 
the Roman provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two 
Epiruses f the ecclesiastical supremacy was translated from 
the native city of Justinian ; and, in their prosperous age, 
the obscure town of Lychnidus, or Achrida, was honoured 
with the throne of a king and a patriarch.^ The unques- 
tionable evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the originaL stock of the Sclavonian, or 
more properly Slavonian racc;§ and the kindred bauds of 

p. 22, 23. Theophanes place.? tho old Bulgaria on tho bantu of tin; At -11 
or Volga ; but he deprives himself of nil geographical credit by dis- 
charging that river into the Euxiue Sea. [The origin of the Bulgarians 
has already been tbe subject of inquiry. See cb. 42, vol. iv. j\ 4 1 5. — 
Ed.] * Paul. Dincon. dc Gcstis Langobard. 1. 5, c. 29, 

p. 881, 882. The apparent difference between tbe Lombard historian 
and the above-mentioned Greeks is easily reconciled by Catnillo 
Pellegrino (de Ducatff Benevcntono, dissert. 7, in the Scriptores Kerum 
Ital. tom. v. p. 1SG, 187) and Beretti (Chorograpli. Halim mcdii -Evi. 
p. 273, Ac.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district 
of Samnium, and learned tho Latin, without forgetting their native 
language. t These provinces ol the Greek idiom and 

empire are assigned to tho Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of eccle- 
eiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of Home and Constan- 
tinople. (Baronius, Annal. Ecclcs. A.D. 803, No. 75.) 

* The situation aud royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, arc clearly 
expressed in Cedrcnus (p. 713). The removal of an archbishop or 
patriarch from Justinianea Prima to Lychnidus, and at length to 
Ternovo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or language oi 
the Greeks, (Kieephorus Gregoras, 1. 2, c. 2, p. 14, 15; Thn:nn-=in, 
Discipline do l'Eglise, tom. i. 1. 1. c. 19. 23); and a Frenchman 
(D'Anvillc), is more accurately stilled in the geography o! their own 
country. (Hist, do l'Acnddinie dot Inf-ription*, tom. sni.) 

g Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirm? the identity of the 
Language of the Dalmatian", Bosnians, Servian*, HkI. I’ triar.s, Pole 
(do Rebus Turcicis, 1. 10, p. 283), and elsewhere of the B- .hernia:;* (1. 2, 
p. SS). The same author has marked tho separate idiom of the lion- 
VOL. VI. C 
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wrath of tliese irresistible Barbarians. The kingdom of 
Croatia was shared by eleven Zoupans, or feudatory lords ; 
and their united forces were numbered at sixty thousand 
horse, and one hundred thousand foot. A long sea-coast, 
indented with capacious harbours, covered with a string of 
islands, and almost in sight of the Italian shores, disposed 
both the natives and strangers to the practice of navigation. 
The boats or brigantines of the Croats were constructed 
after the fashion of the old Libumians ; one hundred and 
eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable navy ; 
but our seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, or 
twenty, or forty, men for each of these ships of war. They 
were gradually converted to the move honourable sendee of 
commerce ; yet the Sclavonian pirates were still frequent 
and dangerous ; and it was not beiore the close of the tenth 
century that the freedom and sovereignty of the gulf were 
effectually vindicated by the Venetian republic.* Tho. 
ancestors of these Dalmatian kings were equally removed 
from the use and abuse of navigation ; they dwelt in the 
White Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia and Little 
Poland, thirty days’ journey, according to the Greek com- 
putation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians t was confined to a narrow 
scope both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, they reigned to the south of the Danube; but 
the more powerful nations that had followed their emi- 
gration, repelled all return to the north and all progress to 
the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of their exploits, 
they might boast an honour which had hitherto been 
appropriated to the Goths; that of slaying in battle one o! 


of Dalmatia (c. 20 — 30). * See the anonymous Chronicle: 

ot tho eleventh century, ascribed to John Sagoroinus, p. 0! — 102, and 
that composed in the fourteenth, by the doge Andrew lJandolo (Scrip'- 
Itcrum Ital. tom. xiL p. 227 — 230); the two oldest monument? of the 
history of Venice. t The first kingdom of the Bulgier:, it,? 

may ho found under the proper dates, in the annals of Cedrenus and 
Zonaras. The Byzantine memorials arc collected by Stritter (Mom oris 
Populorum, tom. ih pars 2, p. 4 11 — 017): and the rerics of their kings 
is disposed and settled by Ducnnge (Fa m. Errant p. COO — 3Ir>. 
[Kruse aflords tho most compendious and lucid view of the hit*, era - c i 
the Bulgarian?, from their first appearance on the Don in [C3, till 
the final extinction of their kingdom by the emperor Basil II. la 1013. 
Ucbcrsicht dcr Geschichtc, Tub. ix — zvi.— -E d.) / . t> - 
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the successors of Augustus and Constantine. The emperor 
Kieepborus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his 
life in the Sclavonian, war. In Ms first operations he 
advanced with boldness and success into the centre of 
Bulgaria, and burnt the royal court, which was probably 
ho more than an edifice and village of timber. But, while 
he searched the spoil, and refused all offers of treaty, his 
enemies collected their spirits and their forces ; the passes 
of retreat were insuperably barred; and the trembling 
Kicephorus was heard to exclaim, “Alas, alas! unless we 
could assume the wings of birds, we cannot hope to escape.” 
Two days he waited his fate in the inactivity of despair ; 
but, on tbe morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised 
the camp ; and the JSoman prince, with the great officers 
of the empire, were slaughtered in their tents. The body 
of Yalens had been saved from insult; hut the head of 
Kieepborus was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased 
with gold, was often replenished in the feasts of victory. 
The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of the throne; but 
they acknowledged tbe just punishment of avarice and 
cruelty. TMs savage cup was deeply tinctured with the 
manners of the Scythian wilderness ; hut they were softened 
before the end of the same century by a peaceful inter- 
course with the Greeks, the possession of a cultivated 
region, and the introduction of the Christian worship. The 
nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools and palace 
of Constantinople; and Simeon, * a youth of the royal line, 
was instructed in the rhetoric of Demosthenes and the 
logic of Aristotle. He relinquished the profession of a 
monk for that of a king and warrior ; and in bis reign of 
more than forty years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the 
civilized powers "of the earth. The Greeks whom he re- 
peatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from indulg- 
ing themselves in the reproaches of perfidy and sacrilege. - 
They purchased the aid of the pagau Turks: but Simeon, 
in a'second battle, redeemed tbe loss of tbe first, at a time 
when it was esteemed a victory to elude the arms of that 

* Simeonem semi-Gres cum esse pdehaat, eo quod a pueritia Byzantii 
Demosihenis rhe tori cam efc Aristotelis eyllogismos didicerat, Luit- 
prand, L 3, c. 8. He sajs in another place, Simeon, fort is bellator, 
Bulgaria' preerat; Christianas, sed vicinis Onsets valde inimicos. 
(I. l, o. 2). ' 
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formidable nation. The Servians were overthrown, made 
captive, and dispersed; and those who visited the countrv 
belore their restoration could discover no more than fifty 
vagrants, without women or children, who extorted a pre- 
carious subsistence from the chase. On classic ground, on 
the banks of the Achelous, the Greeks were defeated ; 
their horn was broken by the strength of the barbaric 
Hercules.* He formed the siege of Constantinople ; and, 
in a personal conference with the emperor, Simeon imposed 
the conditions of peace. They met with the most jealous 
precautions ; the royal galley was drawn close to an artificial 
and well-fortified platform ; and the majesty of the purple 
was emulated by the pomp of the Bulgarian. “ Are you a 
Christian ? ” said the humble Bomanus. “ It is your duty' 
to abstain from the blood of your fellow Christians. Has 
the thirst of riches seduced you from the blessings of 
peace ? Sheath your sword, open your hand, and 1 will 
satiate the utmost measure of your desires.” The recon- 
ciliation was sealed by a domestic alliance ; the freedom of 
trade was granted or restored ; the first honour’s of tlie . 
court were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the 
ambassadors of enemies or strangers;! and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of lasilcus, 
or emperor. But this friendship was soon disturbed: 
after the death of Simeon, the nations were again in arms ; 
his feeble successors were divided and extinguished ; and, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, the second Basih 
who was born in the purple, deserved the appellation of 
conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice was in some 
measure gratified by a treasure of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), 

* Kigidum fera dextora cornu 

Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque ;i fronte revellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph. 9. 1 — 100) has boldly painted the combat of the 
river-god and the hero ; the native and the stranger. 

+ The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuse.’, 
cum Christophori fUiatn Petrus Bulgsrorum Vasilevs conjugcm ducerct, 
Symphona, id cat consonantia, scripto juramento firmata sunt, ut 
omnium gentium ApotloUs, id est nunciis, penes nos Bulgnrqnim 
Apostolipneponantur, bonorentur, diligantur. (Luitprand in Legatione, 
p. 482.) See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porpbyrogenitu', tom. i 
p. 82 ; tom. ii. p. 429, 430. 4S4, 435. 443, 444. 440, 447, with the anno- 
tations of Beisko .. . . 
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must be painfully reconciled with the contemporarj* though 
foreign intelligence of the imperial geographer.* Magiar 
is the national and Oriental denomination of the Hun- 
garians; but, among the tribes of Scythia, they are dis- 
tinguished by the Greeks under the proper ana peculiar 
name of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty people 
who had conquered and reigned from China to the Volga. 
The Pannonian colony preserved a correspondence of trade 
and amity with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia ; 
and after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, the 
missionaries of the king of Hungary discovered and visited 
their ancient country near the banks of the Tolga. They' 
were hospitably entertained by a people of pagans and 
savages, who still bore the name of Hungarians ; conversed 
in their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their long- 
lost brethren, and listened with amazement to the marvel- 
lous tale of their new kingdom and religion. The zeal of 
conversion was animated by the interest of consanguinitv ; 
and one of the greatest of their princes had formed the 
generous, though fruitless, design of replenishing the soli- 
tude of Pannonia by this domestic colony from the heart 
of Tartary .t Prom this primitive country they were driven 
to the west by the tide of war and emigration, by the 
weight of the more distant tribes, who at the same time 
were fugitives and conquerors. Reason or fortune directed 

embellished by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse 
in the Hist. Critica Ducura, p. 7 — 33. * See Constantine 

do Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4, 13. 3S — 12. Kntona has nicely 
fixed the composition of this work to the years 94 9 — Pol (p. i — 7). 
The critical historian (p. 34 — 107) endeavours to prove the existence, 
and to relate the actions, of a first duke, Almut, the father of Arpad, 
who i3 tacitly rejected by Constantine. [Kruse (Tab. xiii.) makes 
Almus the leader of a joint Finnic and Hungarian tribe, that left Kiow 
in 888, crossed the Carpathian mountains and settled round Mongatz, . 
whenco thoy expelled theRumani (Homan colonists) and Vnllacliiaiu 
(most probably descendants of the early Celtic occupants). These werb 
the progenitors of the Hungarians properly so called Arpad was tlio 
chieftain of another division of the same race, of which the Migurb. 
or Magyars, formed a part. These were employed in SSP by the 
emperor Leo VI. against the Bulgarians, and in 891, by Arnulf again »t 
the Moravians, This ib taken from the fifth edition of Kruse. Halle, 
1834 .— Ed.] + Pray (dissert, p. 37—39, &c.) producer 

and illustrates the original passages of the Hungarian missionaries, 
Bonfinius and rEneas Sylvius. 
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and weakness recommended tlie more simple and vigoroue 
administration of a single person. The sceptre, which 
had been declined by the modest Lebedias, was granted to 
the birth or merit of Almus and his son Arpad, and tho 
authority of the supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed 
the engagement of the prince and people ; of the people to 
obey his commands, of the prince to consult their happiness 
and glory. 

With this narrative we might he reasonably content, if 
the penetration of modern learning had not opened a new 
and larger prospect of the antiquities of nations. The 
Hungarian language stands alone and as it were insulated, 
among the Selavonian dialects ; but it bears a close and clear 
affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race,* of an obsolete and 
savage race, which formerly occupied the northern regions 
of Asia and Europe. The genuine appellation of TJgri or 
Igonrs is found on the western confines of China ;t their 
migration to the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar 
evidence ;% a similar name and language are detected in, 
the southern parts of Siberia ;§ and the remains of the 
Fennic tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered from the 
sources of the Oby to the shores of Lapland.^ The con- 
sanguinity of the Hungarians and Laplanders would display 
the powerful energy of climate on the children of a common 


* Fischer, in the Quresliones Petropolitanse de Origine Ungarorum, 
and Pray, dissertat. 1 — 3, Ac. have drawn up several comparative 
tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The affinity is 
indeed striking, but the lists are short; the words are purposely chosen ; 
and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. x. 
p. 374), that although the Hungarian has adopted many Fennic words 
(innumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio ct naturA. 

f In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described 
by the Chinese geographers. (Gaubil, Hist, du Grand GeDgiscan, 
p. 13. De Guignes. Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, Ac.) 

+ Hist Gdndalogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, 
partie 2, p. 90 — 98. § In their journey to Pekin, both ' * 

Iahrand Ives (Harris's Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 920, 921), and Beil (Travels, vol. L p. 174), found the Yogiilitz in 
the neighbourhood of Tobolsky. By the tortures of tho etymological 
art, Ugur and Vo'jul arc reduced to the same name; tho circumjacent 
mountains really bear the appellation of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic , 
dialects, the Voguiian is the nearest to the Hungarian. • (Fischer, 
dissert. 1, p. 20 — 30. Pray, dissert. 2,-p. 81 — 34.) ' . _ . 

*J The eight tribes of the Finnic race are described in tho curio as 
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parent; the lively contrast between the bold adventurers, 
who are intoxicated with the wines of the Danube, and the 
wretched fugitives who are immersed beneath the snows 
ot the polar circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion of the 
Hungarians, who are endowed by nature with a vigorous 
constitution of soul and body.* Extreme cold bas dimi- 
nished the stature and congealed the faculties of the 
Laplanders; and the arctic tribes, alone among the sons 
of men, are ignorant of war and unconscious of human 
blood: a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue were the 
guardians of their peace.f 

It is the observation of the imperial author of the Tactics, £ 
that all the Scythian hordes resembled each other in their 
pastoral and military life, that they all practised the same 
means of subsistence, and employed the same instruments 
of destruction. But he adds, that the two nations of Bul- 
garians and Hungarians were superior to their brethren, 
and similar to each other, in the improvements, however 
rude, of their discipline and government ; their visible like- 
ness determines Leo to confound his friends and enemies in 
one common description ; and the picture may he heightened 
by some strokes from their contemporaries of the tenth 
century. Except the merit and fame of military prowess, 

work of M. Levesque. (Hist, des Penple3 sounds h la Domination da 
la Russie, tom. i. p. 361 — 561.) * This picture of the 

Hungarians- and Bulgarians is cMefiy drawn from the Tactics of Leo, 
p. 796 — SOI, and the Latin Annals, which are alleged by Baronins, 
Pagi, and Huratori, A.D. 8S9, Ac. + Button, Hist 

Hsturelle, tom. v. p. 6, in 12mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, with- 
out success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius says of these 
arctic tribes, arma, arcus, et pharetra, red adversus feras (Annal. L 4, 
p. 236) ; and attempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with 
philosophy their brutal ignorance. t Leo has observed, 

that the gover nm ent of the Turks was monarchical, and that their 
punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 896, arravtrc; cat f3api!ag.) 
Rhegirro (in Chron. A.D. SS9) mentions theft as a capital crime, and 
Ms 'jurisprudence is confirmed by the original code of St. Stephen 
(ajj. 1016). If a slave were guilty, he was chastised, for the first 
time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of five heifers ; for the second, 
with the loss of Ms ears, or a similar fine ; for the third, with death; 
which the freeman' did not incur till the fourth ofienee, as his first 
penalty; was the loss of : liberty.-' (Eatona. Hist, Regum Hunger, 
tom. L-p. 231, 232.). . 
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all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and contemptible 
to these Barbarians, whose native fierceness was stimulated 
by the consciousness of numbers and freedom. The tents 
of the Hungarians were of leather, their garments of fur; 
they shaved their hair and scarified their faces : in speech 
they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty perfidious ; and 
they shared the common reproach of Barbarians, too igno- 
rant to conceive the importance of truth, too proud to deny 
or palliate the breach of their most solemn engagements. 
Their simplicity has been praised ; yet they abstained only 
from the luxury they had never known ; whatever they saw, 
they coveted; their desires were insatiate, and their sole 
industry was the hand of violence and rapine. By the 
definition of a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long descrip- 
tion of the economy, the warfare, and the government, that' 
prevailed in that stage of society ; I may add, that to fishing, 
as well as to the chase, the Hungarians were indebted for a 
part of their subsistence ; and since they seldom cultivated 
the ground, they must, at least in their new settlements, 
have sometimes practised a slight and unskilful husbandry. 
In their emigrations, perhaps in their expeditions, the host 
was accompanied by thousands of sheep and oxen, who in- 
creased the cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant 
and wholesome supply of milk and animal food. A plentiful 
command of forage was the first care of the general ; and if 
the flocks and herds were secure of their pastures, the hardy 
warrior was alike insensible of danger and fatigue. The 
confusion of men and cattle that overspread the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a still 
wider circuit been occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually 
in motion to discover and delay the approach of the enemj r . 
After some experience of the Boman tactics, they adopted 
the use of the sword and spear, the helmet of the soldier, 
and the iron breast-plate of his steed ; but their native and 
deadly weapon was the Tartar bow ; from the earliest infancy, 
their children and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship ; their arm was strong ; 
their aim was sure ; and in the most rapid career, they' were 
taught to throw themselves backwards, and to shbot a volley 
of arrows into the air. In open combat, in . secret ambush, 
in flight, or pursuit, they, were equally formidable ; on .ap- 
pearance of order was maintained in the foremost ranks, but 
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but in the infancy of his son Lewis they discovered and 
invaded Bavaria ; and such was their Scythian speed, that 
in a single day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped and con- 
sumed. ° In the battle of Augsburg the Christains main- 
tained their advantage till the seventh hour of the day ; they 
were deceived and vanquished by the flying stratagems of 
the Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread over the 
provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia ; and the Hun- 
garians* promoted the reign of anarchy, by forcing the 
Btoutest barons to discipline their vassals and fortify their 
castles. The origin of walled towns is ascribed to this' 
calamitous period ; nor could any distance be secure against 
an enemy, who, almost at the same instant, laid in ashes the- 
Helvetian monastery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, on 
the shores of the Northern ocean. Above thirty years the 
Germanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy 
of tribute ; and resistance was disarmed by the menace, the 
serious and effectual menace, of dragging the women and 
children into captivity, and of slaughtering the males above 
the age of ten years. I have neither power nor inclination 
to follow the Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but I must . 
observe with surprise, that the southern provinces of France 
were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her 
Pyrenees, was astonished at the approach of these formidable 
strangers.f The vicinity of Italy had tempted their early in- 
roads ; but from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld with 
some terror the apparent strength and populousness of the 
new-discovered country. They requested leave to retire ; 
their request was proudly rejected by the Italiau king ; and 
the lives of twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his 
obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities of the West, the 
royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splendour ; and 
the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only derived from the 

* Hungarorum gens, cujua omnes fere nationes expert re Easvitiam, 
&c. is the preface of Luitprand (I 1 , 9 . 2), who frequently -exjiatiate; 

on tho calamities of his own times. See 1. 1, c. 5; I. 2, c. 1, 2. i T\ 

J- 3, c. 1, &c.; L 5, c. 8. 15, in Legat. p. 485. His colours are-glaring, 
hut his chronology must bo rectified by Pag! and Muratori. : - 

f The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltnn,ttnd Toxus, are critically 
illustrated by KaUma {Hist. Ducura, Ac. p. 107—499). His. diligence 
has searched both natives and foreigners; yet to the deeds of mischief, 
or glory, l have been able to add the destruction of Bremen. (Adam 
Bremensie, 1. 43.) 
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relics of the apostles. The Hungarians appeared: Pavft 
vras in flames; forty-three churches were consumed; and, 
after the massacre of the people, they spared about two 
hundred wretches, who had gathered some bushels of gold 
and silver (a vague exaggeration) from the smoking ruins of 
their country. In these annual excursions from "the Alps 
to the neighbourhood of Borne and Capua, the churches 
that ret escaped, resounded with a fearful litanv : “ Oh i 
save and deliver us from the arrows ot the Hungarians ! ” 
But the saints were deaf or inexorable: and the torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land of 
Calabria.* A composition was offered and accepted for tbe 
head of each Italian subject; and ten bushels of silver were 
poured forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the 
natural antagonist of violence: and the robbers were de- 
frauded both in the numbers of the assessment and the 
standard of the metal. On the side of the East the Hun- 
garians were opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms 
of the Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the 
Pagans, and whose situation formed the barrier of tbe By- 
zantine empire. The barrier was overturned ; tbe emperor 
of Constantinople beheld the waving banners of the Turks : 
and one of their boldest warriors presumed to strike a battle- 
axe into the golden gate. The arts and treasures of the 
Greeks diverted the assault; but the Hungarians might 
boast, in their retreat, that they had imposed a tribute on 
the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the Cssars.f The 


* Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and re- 
sources of ilodena. The citizens besought _St. Geminianus, theix 
patron, to avert by. his intercession, the rabies, f.agdltira, kc. 

Nunc te rogamus, licet send pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos d’efendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the pubic defence, not contra dominos 
serenos (Antiquitah ItaL med. Ain, tom. i dissertat. 1, p. 21, 22), and 
the song of the nightlv watch is not without elegance or use {tom. iii. 
diss. 40, p. 709). The Italian annalist has accurately traced the series 
of their inroads. (Annali d’ltalia, tom. viL p. 365. 367. 393. 401. 43<, 
440, tom. viii p. 19. 41. 52. kc. , 

f Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose, that they be- 
sieged, or attached," or insulted, Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. 10, 
‘ p. §39, Katona, Hist Dncum,.p.354— 360) ; and the fact is almost con- 
fessed bv tbe Svzanfine historians '{Xj~o Grammaticus, p. 506 5 Cedre* 
nus, tom. ii; p. 629) : yet, however glorious to the nation, it is denied 
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remote and rapid operations of the same campaign appear 
to magnify the power and numbers of the Turks ; hut their 
courage is most deserving of praise, since a light troop of 
three or four hundred horse would often attempt and execute 
the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessalonica and 
Constantinople. At this disastrous era of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a triple scourgo 
from the North, the East, and the South : the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Saracen, sometimes trod the same ground 
of desolation ; aud these savage foe3 might have been com- 
pared by Homer to the two lions growling over the carcass 
of a mangled stag.*' 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved 
by the Saxon princes, Henry the Eowler and Otho the 
Great, who, in two memorable battles, for ever broke the 
power of the Hungarians.f The valiant Henry was 
roused from a bed of sickness by the invasion of his country ; 
but his mind was vigorous, and his prudence successful. 
“ My companions,” said he on the morning of the combat, 
“maintain your ranks, receive on your bucklers the first 
arrows of the Pagans, aud prevent their second discharge by 
the equal and rapid career of your lances.” They obeyed, 
and conquered ; and the historical p'eture of the castle of 
Merseburg expressed the features, or at least the character, 
of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the finer 
arts the perpetuity of his name.J At the end of twenty 

or doubted by tbe critical historian, and even by tlio notary of Bela, 
Their Ecepticism is meritorious ; they could not safely transcribe or 
believe the rusticorum fabulas ; bit Katona might have given duo 
attention to the evidence of Luitprand ; Bulgarorum gentern atque 
Gracorum tributariam feceraut. (Hist. lib. 2, c. 4. p. 435.) 

* Aeoj’0’ uif, 0 >ipiv9i)rriv, 

"Ur' optof eopupj/ci mpi Krn/iErijr iXn^oto 

‘A/ipw rruvaovri, piyn ppoviovrt ftaxioOov. Iliad xvi. 75G. 

+ They aro amply and critically discussed by Katona. (Hist. Ducutn, 
p. 3G0 — 3C8. 427—470.) Luitprand (lib. 2,'c. 8, 9) is the best evidence 
for the former, and Witicbind (Anna! Saxon, lib. 3) of the latter; but 
tbe critical historian will not even overlook the horn of a warrior 
which ia said to he preserved at Jaz-bcriU. 

7 Hunc vero triurupbum,' tarn laude quam memoril digmim, ad 
Meresburgum rex in superior! cocnaeulo dornfts per ZajyppnQiav, id eat, 
picturam, uotari prcecipit, adeo nt rem veram potius quam veririmilem 
videas : a high encomium. (Luitprand! lib. '2. c. 9.) Another palace in 
Germany had been printed .with holy subject* by tbe order of 
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duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced with an arrow as he 
rested from his fatigues ; the Saxons fought under the eyes 
of their king ; and his victory surpassed, in merit and hn 
portance, the triumphs of the last two hundred years. The 
loss of the Hungarians was still greater in the flight than in 
the action ; they were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria ; 
and their past cruelties excluded them from the hope of 
mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at Ratisbon, the 
multitude of prisoners was slain or mutilated, and the fugi- 
tives, who presumed to appear in the face of their country, 
were condemned to everlasting poverty and disgrace.’' Yet . 
the spirit of the nation was humbled, and the most accessible 
passes of Hungary were fortified with a ditch and rampart. 
Adversity suggested the counsels of moderation and peace : 
the robbers of the West acquiesced in a sedentary life ; and 
the next generation was taught by a discerning prince, that 
far more might be gained by multiplying and exchanging 
the produce of a fruitful soil. The native race, the Turkish 
or Fennie blood, was mingled with new' colonies of Scythian 
or Sclavonian origin, + many thousands of robust and indus- 
trious captives had been imported from all the countries of 


* Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungarian p. 500 Ac. 

+ Among these colonies wo may distinguish, 1. Tlio Cliazarn, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their march. (Constant, do 
Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40, p. 108, 109.) 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and 
Siculi, whom they found in the land ; the last were 'perhaps a remnant 
of the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted with the guard of the border?. 
3. The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whose chiefs (ad. 9,50) 
were invited, cum magni multitudine UtemaJiclilarum. Had any of 
these Sclavonians embraced the Mahometan religion 1 5. The Dissent 
and Oilmans a mixed multitude of Patzlnacitcs, Uzi; Chazars, &c. who 
had spread to the Lower Danube. The last colony of forty thousand 
Cumans, AD. 1239, was received and converted hy the kings of 
Hungary, who derived from that tribe tt new regal appellation. (1’ray, 
Dissert. C, 7, p. 109 — 173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95 — 99. 259 — 20*4. 
47S. 479 — 483, &c.) [This note displays the mixture of races by which 
Hungary was peopled ; biit the list is not complete. "We may add to 
it the descendants of the Goths, whom - Trajan subdued, and the 
Homans whom he planted in Dacia The Celtic Scordiscans had no 
doubt also contributed their offspring. According to Malle Bnin 
(6. 322) the Cumans first appeared in that country about 10SC and 
continued to arrive till 1237. Their name is still preserved in two 
large provinces, wlioro especial privileges are enjoyed by their 
posterity. — B d.j 
VOL. VI. 
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Europe;* and after the marriage of Geisa with a Bava- 
rian princess, he bestowed honours and estates on the 
nobles of Germany.! The son of Geisa was invested with 
the regal title, and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the freeborn barba- 
rians were not dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the 
people asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, deposing, 
and punishing, the hereditary servant of the state. 

III. The name of Russians t was first divulged in the 
ninth century, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of 
the East, to the emperor of the West, Lewis, the son of 
Charlemagne. The Greeks were accompanied by the envoys 
of the great duke, or chagan, or czar, of the Russians. In 
their journey to Constantinople, they had traversed many 
hostile nations ; and they hoped to escape the dangers of 
their return by requesting the Ereneh monarch to transport 
them by sea to their native country. A closer examination 
detected their origin : they were the brethren of the Swedes 
and Bormans, whose name was already odious and for- 
midable in France; and it might justly be apprehended, 
that these Russian strangers were not the messengers of 
peace, but the emissaries of war. They were detained while 
the Greeks were dismissed; and Lewis expected a more 
satisfactory account, that he might obey the laws of hos- 
pitality or prudence, according to the interest of both em- 

* Christian! autera, quorum para major popuii est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of 
Piligrinus, the first missionary who entered Hungary, a.d. 973. Para 
major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. f The fidelea 

Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old charters; and Katona, 
with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these colonies, 
which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian Ranzanus. (Hist. 

Critic. Ducum, p. G67—SS1.) [Numerous emigrants from Westphalia, 
Franconia, and Thuringia, arrived in Hungary during the tenth 
century. In the year 1002, their chief, Hermann, had founded, and 
given his name to, the town of Hermanstadt. (Malte Brun, 6. 342.) 

Their fathers were probably among the multitudes whom Charlemagne 
expelied from their homes. — E d.] f Among the Greeks, 

this national appellation has a singular form, Pug, as an undeclinable 
word, of which many fanciful etymologies have been suggested. _ I 
have perused, with 'pleasure and profit, a dissertation de Origine 
Russo rum (Comment. Academ. Petropolitanre, tom. viii. p. 888—436), 
bv Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, 'a learued German, who spent his life j 
and labours in the service of Russia. A geographical tract of D’Anville, 
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pires.* This Scandinavian origin of the people, or at least 
the princes, of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by 
the national annals, t and the general history of the Isortli. 

De l’Empire de Russie, son Origins et se3 Accroisaemens (Paris, 1772, 
in duodecimo), has likewise been of use. * See the entire 

passage (dignum, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis figatur) in the 
Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script ItaL Muratori, tom. ii. pars 1, 
p. 525), a.d. 839, twenty-two years before the era of Ruric. In tho 
tenth century, Luitprand (Hist. 1. 5, e. C) speaks of tho Russians and 
Normans as tho same Aquilonarcs homines, of a red complexion. [The 
early history of Ruric may be gathered from different writers and will 
clear away much confusion in this statement Harold, a prince of 
South Jutland, was expelled from his country in 814 and found up 
asylum in Germany. Louis I., the son and successor of Charlemagna 
took him under his protection, and on hi3 baptism at Ingelheim iii 
826, gave him, as a fief of the empire, the province of Rustringen in 
Friesland. This became a nursery of pirates. In 850, a nephew, or 
according to some a brother, of this Harold, named Riiric, with a large 
armament laid waste tho maritime districts of France, where Lothaire 
purchased his retreat by adding Duratadt to the province already held 
by him. In the following year he entered the Thames with 350 ships 
and pillaged Canterbury and London, but was finally defeated and his 
army almost destroyed by Etliclwulf at Ockley, in Surrey. Some of 
these facts nre found in Muratori (ann. d’ltal. xb 118. 277), who cites 
Ermoldus Nigcllus, lib. iv., Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Dan. lib. Lx., and 
the three Annales Francorum, Bertiniani, Metcnses and Fuldcnse-*. 
For the others see the Saxon Chron. (p. 348, edit. Bohn) Kruse (Ucber* 
sicht der Ge3chichte, Tab. sin.) and Lappenberg (Hist, of Anglo-Sax. 
Kings, ii. p. 22), whose authorities are rnideutius Trecen«n and 
Rudolfus Fuldensis. Boric's last disastrous expedition appears to 
have deterred him from any further attacks on England. But there 
can be no doubt that, after ten years, employed in recruiting his forces 
or in minor enterprises, he was the Ruric of Russian history. — Eu.J 
+ My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Levesque, llistoiro 
de Russie. Ne3tor, the first and best of these ancient annalists, was a 
monk of Kiew, who died in the beginning of the twelfth century, but 
his chronicle was obscure, till it was published at PctorsbuVgh, 1707, 
in quarto. Levesque, Hist, do Rus3ic, tom. b'p. 1C. Coxc's Travels, 
vol, iL p. 184. [The late M. Sclilozer" has translated the Annals of 
Nestor and given a commentary on them. His work is the mine in 
which the stores of Northern history must henceforth be sought. It 
will occupy twelve volumes, of which four were published in 1809. 
The first contains an introduction to the Ancient History of Russia, 
which tho second carries through tho period before Ruric and the 
reign of that prince. The third comprizes that of Oleg, and tho 
fourth that of Igor. M. Ewers, a member of the Imperial Russian 
Antiquarian Society, published at Riga, in ISOS, a dissertation, the 
object of which is to prove that, the founders of the Russian empire 

came from the South, and. were the Turcomanic Choznrr. Thes» 

’ -• * 
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methods of -war and assassination, -were cemented into thj 
fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as 
aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the Ya 
rangians, distributed estates and subjects to their faithful 
captains, and supplied their numbers with fresh streams of 
adventurers from the Baltic coast.* But when the Scandi- 
navian chiefs had struck a deep and permanent root into 
the soil, they mingled with the Russians in blood, religion, 
and language, and the first "Waladimir had the merit of 
delivering his country from these foreign mercenaries. 
They had seated him on the throne ; his riclics were insuf- 
ficient to satisfy their demands; hut they listened to his 
pleasing advice, that they should seek, not a more grateful, 
hut a more wealthy master; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, sill: and 
gold would he the recompense of their service. At the 
same time the Russian prince admonished his Byzantine 
ally to disperse and employ, to recompense and restrain, 
these impetuous children of the North. Contemporary wri- 
ters have recorded the introduction, name, and character 
of the Varangians ; each day they rose in confidence and 
esteem ; the whole body was assembled at Constantinople 
to perform the duty of guards; and their strength was 
recruited by a numerous hand of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule. On this occasion, the vague appellation of 
Thule is applied to England ; and the new Varangians were 
a colony of English and Danes, who fled from the yoke of 
the Norman conqueror. The habits of pilgrimage and piracy 
had approximated the countries of the earth ; these exiles 
were entertained in the Byzantine court ; and they pre- 
served, till the last age of the empire, the inheritance of 
spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or English 
tongue. TVith their broad and double-edged battle-axes on 
their shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to the 
temple, the senate and the hippodrome ; he slept and feasted 
under their trusty guard; and the keys of the palace, the 

* Yet, b 3 late ay the year 1018, Kiow and Hu-ria were still guarded 
ex fugitivorum servorum robore conEUientium, ct maxime Danorum. 
Bayer, who quotes (p. 292) the Chronicle of Dilhmar of Jlcrsehurgli, 
observes, that it was ' unusual for the Germans to enlist in a foreign 
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masters of the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow; 
and, if they were confined on. that side by the hordes of the 
East, their western frontier in those early days was enlarged 
to the Baltic sea and the country of the Prussians. Their 
northern reign ascended above the sixtieth degree of lati- 
tude, over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had peo- 
pled with monsters, or clouded with eternal darkness. To 
the south they followed the course of the Borysthenes, and 
approached with that river the neighbourhood of the Buxine 
sea. The tribes that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample cir- 
cuit, were obedient to the same conqueror, and insensibly 
blended into the same nation. The language of Bussia is a 
dialect of the Sclavonian ; but, in the tenth century, these 
two modes of speech were different from each other ; and, 
as the Sclavonian prevailed in the south, it may be presumed 
that the original Eussians of the north, the primitive sub- 
jects of the Varangian chief were a portion of the Bennie 
race. With the emigration, union, or dissolution, of the 
wandering tribes, the loose and indefinite picture of the 
Scythian desert has continually shifted. But the most 
ancient map of Bussia affords some places which still retain 
their name and position ; and the two capitals, Hovogorod * 
andKiowf aro coeval with the first age of the monarchy. 
Novogorod had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor 
the alliance of the Hanseatic league, which diffused the 

Constantino Porphyrogenitus (do Administ. Imp., c. 2, p. 55, 50 ; a 0, 
p. 59—01 ; c. 13, p. 03—07; c. 37, p. 100; c. 42, p. 112, 113), and 
illustrated by the diligence of Bayer (de Geogrnpliia Russia; vidua- 
rumque Region urn, circiter a.c. 91S, in Comment. Acadcm. retropol. 
tom. ix. p. 367 — 422; tom. x. p. 371 — 421), with the aid of the 
Chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandinavia, Ac. 

* The haughty proverb “Who can resist God and tho great Kovo- 
gorod ?" ia applied by JL Levesque (Hist, de Russic, tom. i. p. GO) 
even to the times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the course of 
his history, he frequently celebrates this republic, which was sup- 
pressed A.D. 1475 (tom. ii. p. 252—200). That accurate traveller, 
Adam Olcarius, describes (in 1035) the remains of Xovogorod, and the 
route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors (tom. i. p. J 23— 
X29). + In hac tnagna civita.e, qua; cst caput regni, 

plus trecento; ecclesiic habentur et nundinm octo, popnli etiam ignota 
manus. (Eggehardus ad a.d. 1018, npud Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412.) Ho 
likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 397) the words of the Saxon annalist, Cujn« 
(Russia) metropolis est Chive, cemula sceptri Consiantinopolitani qr.:o 
cst clarissimum decus Graccirc. The fame of Kiow, especially in tb" 
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streams of opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiorr 
could not jet boast of three hundred churches, an innumer* 
able people, and a degree of greatness and splendour, which 
was compared with Constantinople by those who had never 

•• . seen, the residence of the Caesars. In their origin, the two 
cities were no more than camps or fairs, the most con- 
venient stations in which the Barbarians might assemble 
for the occasional business of war or trade. Yet even these 
-assemblies announce some progress in the arts of society ; a 
new breed of cattle was imported from the southern pro- 
vinces ; and the spirit of commercial enterprise pervaded 

• the sea and land from the Baltic to the Buxine, from the 
•mouth of the Oder to the port of Constantinople. In the 
days of idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of Julin 

• 'was frequented and enriched by the Normans, who had pru- 
dently secured a free mart of purchase and exchange.* 
Brom this harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, 
or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern shores 

' of the Baltic ; the most distant, nations were intermingled, 

eleventh century, had reached the German and the Arabian geo- 
graphers. * In Odors ostio qua Scythicas alluit paludes, 

nobilissima civitas Julinum, celeberrimam, Barbaras et Graecis qui sunt 
in circuits pnestans stationem ; est sane maxima omnium quas Europa 
.claudit civitatum. (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eccles, p. 19.) A strange 
exaggeration even in the eleventh century. The trade of the Baltic, 

■ * and the Hanseatic league, are carefully treated in Anderson’s Historical 
Deduction of Commerce ; at least in our languages, I am not acquainted 
with any book so satisfactory. [Julia fell in the year 117", and the 
Han/eatic league was not formed' till the next century. (Sartorius, 
-Geschichte des Hanseatischen Bundes, 1. 70.) There are two islands 
in the mouth of the Oder. On one of them, now called Usedom, 
stoo'd a sea-port of the ancient Yenedi, which old chronicles name 
Win eta. It was destroyed by fire or flood about the year 800. This 
catastrophe transferred its trade to Julin, on the adjacent island, 
between the two channels of the Schweine and Diwenow. In the hands 
of the Sclavonians, this place rose into importance by ministering to 
the wants of increasing society. It resisted successfully many attacks 
of the Danes, till, after nearly four hundred years of prosperity, it was 
overthrown and crushed by their king Waldemar, one of those acts of 
rapine which induced the Hans'e Towns to confederate for mutual 
protection. This is the best ascertained history of two places respect- 
ing which there have been such exaggerations as to make the very 
existence of Wineta appear doubtfuL (Mallet’s Horth. Ant. p. 139.) 

• Yet Sartorins believed them both to have been in succession earfy 
.-eutres of Baltic commerce (1. T4). Julin indeed, still survives a3 
Wollin, a small town containing from two to three hundred inhabitants, 
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and the holy groves of Curland are said to have been deco- 
rated with Grecian and Spanish gold.* Between the sea 
and Novogorod an easy intercourse was discovered ; in the 
summer through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable river ; in the 
winter season, over the hard and level surface of boundless 
snows. From the neighbourhood of that city, the Russians ' 
descended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; their 
canoes, of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, 
furs of every species, the spoil of their bee-hives, and the 
bides of their cattle ; and the whole produce of the jSorth 
was collected and discharged in the magazines of Ejow. 
The month of June was the ordinary season of the, depar- 
ture of the fleet ; the timber of the canoes was framed into 
the oars and benches of more solid and capacious boats ; and 
they proceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, as 
far as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse 
the bed, and precipitate the waters of the river. At tho 
more shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels ; . * 
but the deeper cataracts were impassable; and the ma- ■ 
riners, who dragged their vessels ana their slaves six miles 
over land, were exposed in this toilsome journey to the rob- 
bers of the desert.f At the first island below the falls, the 
Eussians celebrated the festival of their escape ; at a second, 
near the mouth of the river, they repaired their shattered ' 
vessels for the longer and more perilous voyage of the Black • 
sea. If they steered along the coast, the Danube was acces- _ • 
sible; with a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or 
forty hours the opposite shores of Anatolia; and Constap- 

Jrom which the island takes its present name. (Zedlcr, It. 1573, and 
58. 1408.1 — Ed.} * According to Adam of Bremen, 

(de Sith Danircs, p. 58), the old Carland extended eight days’ journey 
along the coast; and by Peter Teutoburgicus (p. CS, a.d. 1320).-... 
Mcmel i3 defined as the common frontier of Russia, Curland, and 
Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam) divinis auguribus ntquo 
necromanticis omnes domus sunt plenco .... a toto orbe ibi responsa 
petuntur maxima ab Hispanis (forean ZupanU, id est regulis Lotto vim) 
et Grmcis. Tho name of Greeks was applied to the Russians even . 
before their conversion ; an imperfect conversion, if they still con- 
sulted the wizards of Curland. (Bayer, tom. x, p. 378 — 502, Ac. 
Grotiuo, Prolegomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99.) 

-[■ Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives tho 
Russian and Sclavonic names; hut thirteen are enumerated by tho 
Sieur de Beauplan, a Erench engineer, who had surveyed the course 
tnd navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Description del'Ukraine, 
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tinople admitted the annual visit- of the strangers of the 
ISTorth. They returned at the stated seasons with a rich 
cargo of com, -nine, and oil, the manufactures of Greece, 
and the spices of India. Some of their countrymen resided 
in the capital and provinces; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, effects, and privileges of the [Russian 
merchant.* 


But the same communication which had been opened for 
the benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of mankind. In 
a period of one hundred and ninety years, the [Russians 
made four attempts to plunder the treasures of Constam 
tinople ; the event was various ; but the motive, the means, 
and the object, were the same in these naval expeditions. t 
The Russian traders had seen the magnificence and tasted 
the luxury of the city of the Caesars. A marvellous tale, 
and a scaniy supply, excited the desires of their savage 
countrymen; they envied the gifts of nature which their 
climate denied ; they coveted the works of art which they 
were too lazy to imitate, and too indigent to purchase ; the 
Varangian princes unfurled the banners of piratical adven- 
ture, and their bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations 
that dwelt in the [Northern isles of the ocean, j The image 
of their naval armaments was revived in the last century, in 
the fleets of the Cossacks, which issued from the Borysthenes, 
to. navigate the same seas, for a similar purpose.§ The 
Greek appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes, might be 
justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was scooped 


Rouen, 1660, a thin quarto) ; but the map is unluckily wanting in my 
CO py. * Nestor apud Levesque, Hist, de Russie, 

tom. i. p. 78 — 80. From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians 
went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaraia, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? 
when ? May we not, instead of Bupter, read "Zvavia ? (de Admmistrat. 
Imp. c. 42. p. 113). The alteration is slight; the position of Suania 
between Chazaria and Lazica is perfectly suitable ; and the name was 
still used in the eleventh century. (Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770.) 

f The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, are related in the Byzantine annals, especially 
those of Zonaras and Cedrenus ; and all their testimonies are collected 
in the Eur-cica of Stritter, tom. ii. pars 2, p. 939—1044. 

£ XIpoctTatpioapivog ci i cat cuppaytKOi’ ovk 6 \iyov 0.7:0 rwv r.a:tu- 
ko virriov iv rate TzpocaaKriaig rov ’Qceai’ov vr/coig i 8 v air. Cedrenus, 
in Compend. p. 758. §. See Beauplan (Description de 

1' Ukraine, 54 — 61) ; his descriptions are lively, his plans accurate, 
and, except the circumstance of fire-arms, we may read old Russians 
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out of the long stem of a beech or willow; but the slight 
and narrow foundation was raised and continued on cither 
side with planks, till it attained the length of sixty, and tlio 
height of about twelve, feet. These boats were built without 
a deck, hut with two rudders and a mast ; to move with 
sails and oars ; and to contain from forty to seventy men, 
with their arms and provisions of fresh water and salt fish. 
The first trial of the Eussians was made with two hundred 


boats ; but when the national force was exerted, they might 
arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the royal navy 
of Agamemnon, but it was magnified in the eyes of fear to 
ten or fifteen times the real proportion of its strength and 
numbers. Had the Greek emperors been endowed with 
foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, perhaps they 
might have sealed with a maritime force the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of Ana- 
tolia to the calamities of a piratical war, which, after an 
interval of six hundred years, again infested the Euxine ; 
but as long as the capital was respected, the sufferings of a 
distant province escaped the notice both of the prince and 
the historian. The storm which had swept along from the 
Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus ol 
Thrace ; a strait of fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels 


of the Bussian might have been stopped and destroyed by 
a more skilful adversary. In their first enterprise* under 
the princes of Kiow, they passed without opposition, and 
occupied the port of Constantinople in the absence of tho 
emperor Michael, the son of Theopbilus. Through a crowd 
of perils he lauded at tho palace stairs, and immediately 
repaired to a church of tho Virgin Mary.t By the advice 
of the patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; and a seasonable 
tempest, which determined the retreat of the Russians, wa3 


for modem Cossacks. 4 It is to be lamented, that 

Bayer has only given a dissertation do Russorum prima expeditiono 
Constant inopolitanfl. (Comment, Acadcm. Pctropol. tom. ad. p, SOS— 
391.) After disentangling some chronological intricacies, ho fixes it in 
the yearn 804 or S65, a date winch might have smoothed some doubts 
and difficulties in the beginning of M. Levesque's history. 

+ When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of the 
Russians, tho miracle was not yet snfficiently' ripo ; he reproaches the 
nation os tic copdrqra rni ptaiQoviav ;rd rrof cut, pore rarro/uror. 
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devoutly ascribed to tbe mother of God.* The silence of 
the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, or at least 
, of the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, the guar- 
dian of the sons of Ruric.f A strong barrier of arms and 
fortifications defended the Bosphorus ; they were eluded by 
the usual expedient of drawing the boats over the isthmus ; 
and this simple operation is described in the national chro- 
nicles, as if the Russian fleet had sailed over dry land with 
a brisk and favourable gale. The leader of the third arma- 
ment, Igor, the son of Ruric, had chosen a moment of 
weakness and decay, when the naval powers of the empire 
were employed against the Saracens. But if courage be 
not wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom deficient. 
Biffceen broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched 
against the enemy ; but instead of the single tube of Greek 
fire usually planted on the prow, the sides and stem of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid combus- 
tible. The engineers were dexterous; the weather was 
propitious ; many thousand Russians, who chose rather to 
be drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea ; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes 
escaped into shallow water ; and the next spring Igor was 
again prepared to retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge.J 
After a long peace, Jaroslaus, the great grandson of Igor, 
resumed the same project of a naval invasion. A fleet, under 
the command of his son, was repulsed at the entrance of the 
Bosphorus by the same artificial flames. But in the rash- 
ness of’pursuit, the vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats and men ; their pro- 


* Leo Gr amm aticus, p. 463, 464. Constantini Continuator, in Script 
post. Theophanem, p. 121, 122. Simeon Logothet. p. 445,446. Georg. 
Jlonach. p. 535, 536. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 162. 
^ See Nestor and Nicon, in Levesque’s Hist, de Russie, tom. i. 
■p. 74 — 80. Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 7o— 79,) uses his advantage to 
disprove this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by 
the Hungarians. + Leo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507. 

Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264. Simeon Logothet. p. 490, 491. Georg, 
hlonach. p. 58S, 589. Cedren. tom. ii_p. 629. Zonaras, tom. u. 
p 190, 191 ; and Luitprand, L 5, c. 6 i who writes from the narratives 
of his father-in-law, then ambassador at Constantinople, and corrects 
the vain exaggeration of the Greeks. 
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vision of fire was probably exhausted; and twenty-four 
galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.* 

Yet the threats or calamities of a .Russian war were 
more frequently diverted by treaty than by arms. In these 
naval hostilities, every disadvantage was on the side of the 
Greeks ; their savage enemy afforded no mercy, his poverty 
promised no spoil, his impenetrable retreat deprived the 
conqueror of the hopes of revenge, and the pride or weak- 
ness of empire indulged an opinion, that no honour could 
be gained or lost in the intercourse with Barbarians. At 
first their demands were high and inadmissible — three 
pounds of gold for each soldier or mariner of the fleet ; 
the Russian youth adhered to the design of conquest and 
glory, but the counsels of moderation were recommended 
by the hoary sages. “ Be content (they said) with the 
liberal offers of Caasar ; is it not far better to obtain, without 
a combat, the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the 
objects of our desires ? Are we sure of victory ? Can we 
conclude a treaty with the sea ? We do not tread on the 
land ; we float on the abyss of water, and a common death 
hangs over our heads.”! The memory of these arctic fleets 
that seemed to descend from the polar circle, left a deep 
impression of terror on the imperial city. By the vulgar of 
every rank, it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian 
statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly inscribed with 
a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last days, should be- 
come masters of Constantinople.}; In our own time, a 
Russian armament, iustead of sailing from the Borysthencs, 
has circumnavigated the continent of Europe; nnd fly* 
Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron *of 
strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, with its 
naval science and thundering artillery, could have sunk or 
scattered a hundred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the accom- 

* 1 can only appeal to Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 758, 759,) nnd Zonaraa 
(tom. ii. p. 253, 254) ; but they grow moro weighty and credible wi 
they draw near to their own times. 

+ Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, do Bussie, tom. L p. 87. 

J This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and 
was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent either 
Joshua or Belleropbon; an odd dilemma. See Nicetas CboniatrJ 
(p. 413, 414), Codinii3 (de Originibns, C. I’, p. 24 ), nnd the anonymous 
writer do Antiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient, tom. i. p. 17, 16,) 
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pliskment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, of which 
the style is unambiguous, and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea; 
and as they lought for the most part on foot, their irregular 
legions must often hare been broken and overthrown by the 
cavalry of the Scythian hordes. Vet their growing towns, 
however slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to the 
subject and a barrier to the enemy; the monarchy of Kiow, 
till a fatal partition, assumed the dominion of the Xorth ; 
and the nations from the Volga to the Danube were sub- 
dued or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,* the son of 
Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a military 
and savage life. Wrapped in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually 
slept on the ground, his head reclining on a saddle; his 
. diet was coarse and frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer, f 
his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on 
the coals. The exercise of war gave stability and discipline 
to his army ; and, it may be presumed, that no soldier was 
permitted to transcend the luxury of his chief. By an 
embassy from Hieepkorus, the Greek emperor, he was 
moved to undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of 
fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to defray 
the expense, or reward the toils, of the expedition. An 
army of sixty thousand men was assembled and embarked, 
they sailed from the Borystkenes to the Danube, their land- 
ing was effected on the Mcesian shore; and, after a sharp 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed against the 
arrows of the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sank 
into the grave, his children were made captive, and his domin- 
ions, as far as mount Hiemus, were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing his prey, 
and performing his engagements, the Varangian prince was 
more disposed to advance than to retire ; and, had his ambi- 

vrlio lived about tbe year 1100. They witness the belief of the pro- 
phecy ; the rest is immaterial * The life of Swatoslaus, 

or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from the Russian chro- 
nicles by M. Levesque. (Hist, de Russie, tom. L p. 91 — 107.) 

■f This resemblance may be clearly seen in tbe ninth book of tbe 
Iliad (205 — 221,) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By 
such a picture, a modem epic poet would disgrace his work, and dis- 
gust his reader; but tbe Greek, vers'e3 are . harmonious ; a dead lan- 
guage can seldom appear -low or familiar ; and at the distance of two 
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tion been crowned with success, the seat of empire in that 
early period might have been transferred to a more tempe- 
rate and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknow- 
ledged the advantages of his new position, in which he could 
unite, by exchange or rapine, the various productions of the 
earth. By an easy navigation he might draw from Russia 
the native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel ; Hun- 
gary supplied him with a breed of horses and the spoils of 
the "West; and Greece abounded with gold, silver, and the 
foreign luxuries which his poverty had affected to disdain.' 
The bands of Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory ; and the ambassador of Nicephoros 
betrayed his trust, assumed the purple, and promised to 
share, with his new allies, the treasures of the Eastern 
world. Prom the hanks of the Danube, the Russian princo 
pursued his march as far as Adrianople ; a formal summons 
to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with con- 
tempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that Constantinople 
might soon expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephoros could no longer expel the mischief which 
he had introduced ; hut his throne and wife were inherited 
by John Zimisces,* who, in a diminutive body, possessed 
the spirit and abilities of a hero. The first victory of his 
lieutenants deprived the Russians of their foreign allies, 
twenty thousand of whom were either destroyed by the 
sword, or provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace 
was delivered, but seventy thousand Barbarians were still 
in arms ; and the legions that had been recalled from the 
new conquests of Syria, prepared, with the return of the 
spring, to march under the banners of a warlike prince, 
who declared himself the friend and avenger of the injured 
Bulgaria. The passes of mount Hremus had been left 
unguarded; they were instautly occupied; the Roman 
vanguard was formed of the immortals (a proud imitation 
of the Persian stylo) ; the emperor led the main body of 
ten thousand five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces 


thousand seven hundred years, we are amused with the primitive man- 
ners of antiquity. * This singular epithet is derived 

from the Armenian language, and TJipiavijf is interpreted in Greek 
by fiov$a or poipaKiZo':- As I profess myself equally ignorant of 
C!mc words, I may be indulged in the question in the play : “I’rvy, 
which of you is the interpreter v From the context, they sewn to 
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followed in slow and cautions array frith the baggage and 
military engines. The first exploit of Zimisees was the 
reduction of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba.* in two days : 
the trumpets sounded ; the Trails vrere scaled : eight thon- 
Eand five hundred Eussians trere put to the sword; and 
the sons of the Bulgarian king were rescued from an igno- 
minious prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. After 
these repeated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the strong post 
of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and was pursued 
by an enemy who alternately employed the arms of celerity 
and delay. The Byzantine galleys ascended the river ; the 
legions completed a line of eircumvallation ; and the Bussian 
prince was encompassed, assaulted, and famished, in the 
fortifications of the camp and city. Many deeds of valour 
were performed : several desperate sallies were attempted; 
nor was it till after a siege of sixty-five days that Swato- 
slaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour, and apprehended the despair, of 
zn unconquered mind. The great duke of Busina hound 
himself by solemn imprecations to relinquish all hostile 
designs; a safe passage was opened for his return; the 
liberty of trade and navigation was restored; a measure 
of corn was distributed to each of his soldiers; and the 
allowance of twenty-two thousand measures attests the loss 
and the remnant of the Barbarians. After a painful voyage 
they again reached the mouth of the Boiysthenes; but 
their provisions were exhausted, the season was unfavour- 
able ; thev passed the winter on the ice ; and before they 
could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was surprised and 
oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks 


sWify A doles cent ulus. (Leo Diacon. L L MS. apnd Duc&nge, Glossar. 
Grsc. p. 1570.) In the Sclavonic tongue, the name 

of Peris thla ba implied the greSf or Dlnstrious city, /uydXtj cal ol-ca 
- a l \tyouivr], says Anna Comnena. (Alemad. L 7, p. 191.) From it3 
position between mount Hsmns and the lower Danube, it appears to 
M.the ground, or at least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situa- 
tion of Durostolns, or Dristra, is well known and conspicuous. (Coni- 
ment. Academ. PetropoL tom. is. p. 415, 416. DAnville, Geographie 
Ancienne, tom. L p. 307. 311.) . [Pereiaslavetz is the name given to 
the chief town of the Bulgarians by later; writers. History of Bussia 
by TT. A, Kelly, voL L p. 23 . — -Edj 
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entertained a perpetual and useful correspondence.* Par 
different was t.he return of Zimisces, who was received in 
liis capital like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attributed by the 
pious emperor to the mother of God; and the image of the 
Virgin Mary, with the divine infant in her arms, was placed 
on a triumphal car, adorned with the spoils of war and the 
ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made his public 
entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a crown of 
laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople was astonished to 
applaud the martial virtues of her sovereign.f 

Pkotius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose ambition 
was equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself and the 
Greek church ou the conversion of the Russians.J Those 
fierce and bloody Barbarians had been persuaded by the 
voice of reason aud religion to acknowledge .Tesus for their 
God, the Christian missionaries for their teachers, and the 
Romans for their friends and brethren. His triumph was 
transient and premature. In the various fortune of their 
piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs might allow them- 
selves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism; and a 
Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might admin- 
ister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to a congre- 
gation of slaves and natives. But the seed of the gospei 
was sown on a barren soil: many were the apostates.' the' 
converts were few ; and the baptism of Olga may he fixed 
as the era of Russian Christianity. § A female, perhaps of 

* The political management of tho Gredin, more especially witbtbcr 
Patzinacitc3, ia explained in the seven first chapters de Adminfatf. 
Imp. + In tbn narrative of this war, Leo tho 

Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.d. 90S — 973) is more authentic 
and circumstantial than Cedreuus (tom. it p. COO — CS3) and Zonsras, 
(tom. ii. p. 205-21-1.) These declaimers have multiplied to three 
hundred and eight tbousaud, and three hundred nn'd thirty thousand 
men, those Russian forces, of which tho contemporary had given a 
moderate and consistent account. (Kcjtor goes to tho opposite extreme 
and make3 Sviatoslaf always victorious, with only ten thousand men. 
Kelly's Russia, i. p. 25. He was stopped by the cataracts of the 
Dnieper and killed there. Ib. and Kruse, Tab. xiv. — E d.] 

X Phot Epistoh 2, No. 35, p. 5S. edit Jlontacut It was unworthy of 
the learning of the editor to mistake tho Russian nation, ro I’«c, for a 
war cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the enlightened patriarch 
to accuse the Selavonian idolaters ryc'EXXyi-ivijc cm cifiioi- roDjr. They 
were neither Greeks nor atheists. ’ § 31. Lvvejque ha? extracted 
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the basest origin, who could revenge the death, and assume 
the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must have been endowed 
, with those active virtues which command the fear and 
obedience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign and do- 
mestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople ; and 
the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described 
with minute diligence the ceremonial of her reception in 
his capital and palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, 
the banquet, the presents, were exquisitely^ adjusted, to 
gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due reverence to 
the superior majesty of the purple.* In the sacrament of 
baptism, she received the venerable name of the empress 
Helena ; and her conversion might he preceded or followed' 
by her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels of a .-higher, 
and eighteen of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics or 
ministers, and forty-four Russian merchants, who composed’ 
the retinue of the great princess Olga. After her return 
.to Kiow and Kovogorod, she firmly persisted in her. new 
.religion; but her labours in the propagation of the gospel 
were not crowned with success; and both- her family and 
nation adhered with obstinacy or indifference to the gods 
of their fathers. Her son Swatoslaus was apprehensive of 
the scorn and ridicule of his companions ; and ‘her grandson 
"Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply and deco- 
rate the' monuments of ancient worship. The savage deities 
oi the north were still propitiated with human sacrifices : 
in the choice of the victim, a citizen was preferred to a- 
stranger, a Christian to an idolater; and the father, who 
defended bis son from the sacerdotal knife, was involved in 
the same doom by the rage of a fanatic tumult. Tet the 
lessons and example of the pious Olga had made a deep, 
though secret, impression on the minds of the prince and 
people-;., the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to 
dispute, .and to baptize ; and the ambassadors or merchants 
of Russia compafed-rthe idolatry of the woods with the 

from old chronicles and modern researches, the most satisfactory 
account of the religioa of the 'Slavi, and the conversion of Russia. 
(Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 85—54, 59, 92, 93, 113 — 123, 124—129, 
148 149, &c.) •* See the Ceremoniale Aulse Byeanfc. 

tom. ii. c. 15, p. 343—345; the style of 'Olga, or Elga, is ’Apxovnaaa 
'Pwc nag. For the chief of barbarians the Greeks whimsically borrowed 
the title of an Athenian magistrate, with a female termination, which 
would have astonished, the'ears of Demosthenea. : . 
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elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia, the lively 
pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the . • 
number and vestments of the -priests, the pomp and order 
of the ceremonies; they were edified by the alternate sue- , 
cession of devout silence and harmonious song ; nor was it 
difficult to persuade them, that a choir of angels descended 
each day from heaven to join in the devotion of the 
Christians.* But the conversion of Wolodomir was deter- 
mined or hastened, by his desire of a Boman bride. At 
the same time, and in the city of Cherson, the rites of 
baptism and marringo were celebrated by the Christian 
pontiff; the city lib restored to the emperor Basil, the- 
brother of his spouse; but the brazen gates were trans- 
ported, as it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the ■ 
first church as a trophy of his victory and laith.f At his ' • 
despotic command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom he 
had so long adored, was dragged through the streets ol. 
Iviow : and 'twelve sturdy Barbarians battered with .clubs, 
the mis-shapen image, which was indignantly cast into the 
waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of AVolodomir had 
proclaimed that all who should rciusc the rites of baptism 
would be treated as the enemies of God and their prince ; 
and the rivers were instantly filled with many thousand's 
of obedient llussians, who acquiesced in the truth and . 
excellence of a doctrine which had been embraced by the . 
great duke and his boyars. In the next generation,- the 
relics of Paganism were finally extirpated ; but as the two 
brothers of Wolodomir had died without baptism,' their 
bones were taken from the grave, and sanctified by nu . 
irregular and posthumous sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, of the Chris- 

* Seo nn anonymous fragment published by Bnndnri (Iifipb'rium 
Oriental*!, tom. ii. p. 112, 11 U) de Conversione Ku«.*orftm.. 

+ Oberson, or Corsnn, is mentioned by llurberStein" (apnd Pngi* • « 
tom. iv. p. 5(j) as the place of WolodomirV baptism and marriage; and 
both tlie tradition and the gates are' still preserved at Novogorod. 

Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen gates from Jlagde- 
burgh in Germany (Coxe's Travels into Uussia, Y-’.-.voi. i. p. -152), and 
quotes nn inscription which seems to justify bis opinion, Tho modem 
reader must not confound this old Cherson oi the Tauric or Crimean 
peninsula, with a new city ol tho same name, which has arisen near 
She month oi tho Borysthoues, and wis'latclv honoured by tbo 
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tianera, the reign of the gospel and of the church was 
extended over Bulgaria. Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Den- 
mart, Hop-ay, Sweden, Poland, and Bussia * The triumphs 
of apostolic zeal were repeated in the iron age of Chris- 
tianity ; and the northern and eastern regions of Europe 
submitted to a religion, more different in theory than in 
practice from the worship of their native idols. A laudable 
' ambition excited the monks, both of Germany and Greece, 
, ’to visit the tents and huts of the Barbarians ; poverty, hard- 
, ships, and dangers, were the lot of the first missionaries; 
. their courage was active and patient ; their motive pure and 
meritorious ; their present reward consisted in the testimony 
of their conscience and the respect of a grateful people ; but 
the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited and enjoyed 
by the proud and wealthy prelates of succeeding times. The 
first conversions were free and spontaneous ; a holy life and 
an eloquent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries ; 
but the domestic fables of the Pagans were silenced by the 
miracles and visions of the strangers; and the favourable 
temper of the chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of vanity 
•and interest. The leaders of nations, who were saluted 
with the titles of kings and saints, f held it lawful and pious 
to impose the Catholic faith on their subjects and neigh- 
bour's ; the coast of the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of 
Einland, was invaded under the standard of the cross ; and 
the reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion of Lithu- 
ania in the fourteenth century. Tet truth and candour 
must acknowledge, that the conversion of the Horth imparted 
many temporal benefits both to the old and the new Chris- 
tians. The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not be healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and 
peace ; and the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed in 
every age the calamities of hostile contention. But the 
admissiomof the Barbarians into the pale of civil and eccle- 

memorable interview of the empress of Russia with the emperor or 
the West. [The ancient Chersqn stood near the present harbour of 
Sebastopol. (Dr.- Clarke’s Travels, v. i p. 506.) Justinian II. was exiled 
there. See vok v. p. 295. — Ed.] ■ * Consult the Latin test, or English 
version of Mosheim’s excellent history of the church, under the first head 
or section of each of these centuries. t In the year 1000, the 

ambassadors of St. Stephen received, from pope Sylvester the title of 
King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek, workmanship. It had been 
designed for the duke of Poland ; but the Poles, by their own con- 
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Eiastical society delivered Europe from tlie depredations, b 
sea and land, of tbe Kormans, the Hungarians, and th' 
Russians, 'who learned to spare their brethren and cultivat 
their possessions.* The establishment of law and order wa 
promoted by the influence of the clergy; and the rudiment 
of art and science were introduced into the savage countrie 
of the globe. The liberal piety of the Russian princes cn 
gaged in their service the most skilful of the Greeks t< 
decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants ; the dorm 
and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in tin 
churches of Kiow and Kovogorod ; the writings of th< 
fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and threi 
hundred noble youths were invited or compelled to attem 
the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It should appeal 
that Russia might have derived an early and rapid improve 
ment from her peculiar connection with the church ana stat< 
of Constantinople, which in that age so justly despised the 
ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine nation was 
servile, solitary, and verging to a hasty decline ; after the 
fall of Kiow, the navigation of the Borysthenes was for 
gotten ; the great princes of Wolodotnir and Moscow were 
separated from the sea and Christendom ; and the divider 
monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy and blindness o 
Tartar servitude.f The Sclavonic and Scandinavian king- 
doms, which had been converted by the Latin missionaries 
were exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction anti 

fcaaion, were yet too barbarous to deserve nn avgtliml nnd op'i'olicni 
crown. (Katana, Hist. Critic. Regum Stirpis Arpadiante, tom. i. p, 1— 
20.) * Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremer 

(A.D. 1080), of which the substance is agreeable to truth : Ecco ill," 

ferocissima Danorum, Ac. natio jaindudum novit in lie 

laudibu3 Alleluia resonare Ecco popttlus ille pirsticue . . . 

Buis nnne finibus contentuB c-t. Eccc patrin borribiiis temper inac 

cessa propter cultum idolorum pr.edicatores veritatis ubi<|U> 

cortatim admittit, fee. (de Situ Danin?, f:c. ]i. -SO, 11, edit Elzevir) : t 
curious nnd original prospect of tbe North of Europe, and the intro 
duotion of Christianity. [The conversion of Denmark' was commence' 
by Harold, after his bapti-m at lnce!h‘-,rn in £20., (See p. 275.) Oi 
a visit to his nativo country, ho took with him the monT; Amcliar, win 
established the first churches in Schleswig nnd Ripen, mid was appointee 
archbishop of Hamburg in S31. Kru-e, Tab. xin. — En.l 

+ The great princes removed in 1150 from Kiow, which was ruinec 
by the Tartars in 1240. Moscow became the scat of empire in tin 
fourteenth century. See tbe .first and second volumes of Iy-vcupic, 
History, and Mr. Coxe's Travels into the North, tom. u p. 241, &«. 
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temporal claims of the popes;* but they were united, in 
language and religious worship, with each other, and with 
Borne; they imbibed the free and generous • spirit of the 
European republic, and gradually shared the light of know- 
ledge which arose on the western world. ■ ; ' 


CHAPTER LVI. — the sabacens, franks, and greeks/in Italy. — 

. FIRST ADVENTURES AND SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS. CHARACTER 

AND CONQUESTS OF ROBERT GOISCARD, DUKE OF APULIA. — DELIVER* 
• ANCE OF SICILY HT HJS BROTHER ROGER. — VICTORIES OF ROBERT OVER 

. THE EMPERORS OF THE EAST AND WEST. ROGER, KING OF SICILY, 

INVADES AFRICA AND GREECE — THE EMPEROR MANUEL COMNENCS. — 
• WARS OF THE GREEKS AND NORMANS. — EXTINCTION OF THE NO RMAN S. 


The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, the 
Saracens, and the Pranks, encountered each other on the 
theatre of Italy.f The southern provinces, which now 
compose the kingdom of Baples, were subject for the most 
part, to the Lombard dukes and princes of Beneventum ■,% 
so powerful in war, that they checked for a moment the 
genius of Charlemagne; so liberal in peace, that they main- 

* The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential expres- 
sions of reynum oblatum, ddilam cbcdicr.tia'm , Ac. which were most 
rigorously interpreted by Gregory TTI.; and the Hungarian Catholics 
are distressed between the sanctity of the pope and the independence 
of the crown. (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. 20 — 25; tom. ii. p. 304, 
346, 360, &c.) 

-j- For the general history of Italy, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
I may properly refer to the fifth, sixth, and seventh boohs of Sigomus 
de Begno Italia; (in the second volume of , his works, Milan, 1732); 
the Annals of Baronius, - with the Criticism of Pagi; the seventh and 
eighth hooks of the Istoria Cirile del Begno di Bapoli of Giannone; 
the seventh and eighth Volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali 
djltalia of Muratori, and the second volume of theAbregd Chronologigue 
of II. -de St Marc, a work which, under a superficial title, contains 
much genuine learning end industry. But my long-accustomed reader 
Will givfe : m'e credit for saying, that I myself have ascended to the 
fouritam-iiead, as often as such ascent could be either profitable or 
possible ; and that I have diligently turned over the originals in the 
first volumes of Muratori’s great collectipn,of the Scriptores JRtrum 
Italicamm . f Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capnan of the 

last century, has illustrated’ the histoty of the duchy of Beneventum, 
in. his two! books, Historia principum-Longobardormn, in the Scrip- 
tores of Muratori, tom. ii. pars 1, p. 221— 345,'and-tbm. v. p. 159—245. 
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tained in their capital an academy of thirty-two philosophers 
and grammarians. The division of this flourishing state 
produced the rival principalities of Bencvento, Salerno, and 
Capua ; and the thougtless ambition or revenge of the com- 
petitorsdnvited the Saracens to the ruin of their common 
inheritance. During a calamitous period of two hundred 
years, Italy was exposed to a repetition of wounds, which • 
the invaders were not capable of healing by the union and 
tranquillity of a perfect conquest. Their frequent and almost 
annual squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, and 
were entertained with too much indulgence by the Chris- 
tians of Naples; the more formidable fleets were prepared 
on the African coast, and even the Arabs of Andalusia were' 
sometimes tempted to assist or oppose tho Moslems of an. 
adverse sect. In the revolution of human events, a new 
ambuscade was concealed in the Caudino Forks, the fields 
of Cannffl were bedewed a second time with the blood of the 
Africans, and the sovereign of Eome again attacked 01 
defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony o. 
Saracens had been planted at Bari, which commands the ■ 
entrance of the Adriatic Gulf ; and their impartial depreda- 
tions provoked the resentment, and conciliated tho union, 
of the two emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded 
between Basil the Macedonian, the first of his race, and 
Lewis, the great-grandson of Charlemagne,* and each party . 
supplied the deficiencies of his associate. It would have 
been imprudent in the Byzantine monarch to transport his 
stationary troops of Asia to an Italian campaign ; and the 
Latin arms would have been insufficient, if his superior. 
navy had not occupied the mouth of the Gulf. The fortress' 
of Bari was invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by.- - • 
the cavalry and galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a defence- * 
of four years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of the; 
siege. This important conquest had been achieved bv the 
concord of the East and West; but their recent amity was 
soon imbittered by the mutual complaints of jealousy and 
pride. The Greeks assumed ns their own the merit of the 
conquest and tho pomp of tho triumph, extolled the great- 
ness of their powers, and affected to deride the intempor- 

* See Conntantin. Porjiliyrogen. do Thcmatlbur, L 2, c. II, in Vit_ 
Basil, c. 55, p. 181. 
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ance and sloth of the handful of Barbarians ■who appeared 
under the banners of the Carlovingian prince. Bis reply 
is expressed •with the eloquence of indignation and truth: 
‘'We confess the magnitude of yonr preparations (savs the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne). Xour armies were indeed 
as numerous as a cloud of summer locusts, who darken the 
the day. flap their wings, and, after a short flight, tumble 
weary and breathless to the ground. Like them, ye sank 
after a feehle effort; ye were vanquished by your own 
cowardice, and withdrew from the scene of action to injure 
and despoil our Christian subjects of the Selavonian coast. 
"We were few in number, and why were we few? because, 
after a tedious expectation of your arrival, X had dismissed 
my host, and retained only a chosen band of warriors to 
continue the blockade of the city. If thev indulged their 
hospitable feasts in the face of danger and death, did these 
feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise ? Is it by your 
fasting that the walls of Bari have been overturned ? Bid 
not these valiant Pranks, diminished as they were by 
languor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the three most 
powerful emirs of the Saracens ? and did not their defeat 
precipitate the fell of the city ? Bari is now fallen : Taren- 
tum trembles ; Calabria will be delivered ; and, if we com- 
mand the sea, the island of Sicily may be rescued from the 
hands of the infidels. 3Iy brother (a name most offensive 
to the vanity of the Greek), accelerate yonr naval succours, 
respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers.”* 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death of, 
Lewis and the decay of the Carlovingian house: and who-’ 
ever might deserve "the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, 
and his son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of 
Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded 
or compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal 
line from mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves the 
far greater part of the kingdom of Naples under the domi- 
nion of the Eas tern empire. Beyond that line the dukes or 
republics of Amalfi f and Xaples, who had never forfeited 

* r [hQ original epistle of tlie emperor Lewis IX. to the emperor Basil, 
a curious record of tlie cue, wes first pub': -ted by Earonius (AnnaL 
Eceles. a.d. S71, Iso. 51—71), from the Vatican 2IS. of Ervhemperi, 
cr rather of the anonymous historian of Salerno. - 

See an excellent dissertation de Eepufilica Amalphitana, in the 
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their voluntary allegiauce, rejoiced in the neighbourhood of 
their lawful sovereign ; and Amalfi was enriched by supply- 
ing Europe with the produce and manufactures of Asia. 
But the Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua, ^ were reluctantly torn from the communion of the 
Latin world, and too often violated their oaths of servitude 
and tribute. The city of Bari rose to dignity and wealth, 
as the metropolis of the new theme or province of Lom- 
bardy; the title of patrician, and afterwards the singular 
name of Catapan,\ was assigned to the supreme governor ; 
and the policy both of the church and state was modelled in 
exact subordination to the throne of Constantinople. As 
long as the sceptre was disputed by the princes of Italy, 
their efforts were feeble and adverse; and the Greeks 
resisted or eluded the forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the imperial standard of the Ofchos. 
The first and greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled 
to relinquish the siege of Bari ; the second, after the loss 
of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped with honour 
from the bloody field of Crotona. On that day the scale of 

Appendix (p. 1 — 42) of Henry Brenclanann’a Historia Pandcclarum. . 
(Trajccti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4to.) 

* Your master, says Ricephorus, has given aid and protection 
principibus Capuauo et Beneventano, aervis meis, quos opptignnre 

dispono Nova (potius no'a) res cat quod comm patres et nvi 

nostro Impcrio tribnta dedcrant. (Luitprand, in Lcgat. p. 484.) 
Salerno is not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about 
the Bamo time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Iter. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars 1, p. 285) has nicely discerned this change in the style of the 
anonymous chronicle. On the rational ground of history and lan- 
guage, Luitprand (p. 4S0) had asserted the Latin claim to Apuha ami 
Calabria. + See the Greek and Latin Glo=raries of Ducango 

(Karf-ni'w, ccfapantts) and hfe notes on the Alexias (p. £75), Again 5 *, 
the contemporary notion, which derives it from Kara jrar./iua'a ownr, 
he treats it as n corruption of the Latin capitancut. YotM.de Si. 
Marc has accurately observed (Abr'ge Chropologique, tom. ii. p. 224), 
that in this age the capitanci were not caplaivt, but only nobles ot the 
first rank, the great valvassors of Italy. [In his Latin Glossary (2, 432) 
Ducango cite3 from Gul. Appulus (l l) tbo passage in which occurs the 
line — 

, Quod catapan Greed, nos juxta dicimus omne. 

This, from a writer living when the term was not obsolete, oncht to 
he a decisive proof of its meaning. Mr. Hsllam so accepted it, as 
denoting “ one employed in the general administration of uCairs." 
Middb- Age*. 1, SSL— Eu.) 
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war was turned against the Franks by the valour of the 
Saracens* These corsairs haddndeed been driven by the 
Byzantine fleets from the fortresses and- coasts of Italy; 
but a sense of interest was more prevalent than superstition 
or resentment, and the caliph of Egypt had trilhsported 
forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian: ally. 
The successors of Basil amused themselves with the belief, 
that the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved; and: was 
still preserved, by the justice of their laws, the virtues of 
their ministers, and the gratitude of a people whom they 
had rescued from anarchy and oppression. A series ' of 
rebellions might dart a ray of truth into' the palace of 
Constantinople, and the illusions of flattery were dispelled 
by the easy and rapid success of the Norman adventurers. 

- The revolution of human affairs had produced in Apulia 
•and Galabria, a melancholy contrast between the age of 
Pythagoras and the tenth century of the Christian era. • At 
the former period; the coast of Great Greece (as it was 
. then styled) was planted with free and opulent cities; these 
cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and philosophers; 
and the. military strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, 
was not inferior to that of a powerful kingdom. At the 
second era, these once flourishing provinces were clouded 
with ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and depopu- 
lated by Barbarian war; nor can we severely accuse the 
■exaggeration of a contemporary, that a fair and ample 
district was reduced to the same desolation which , had 
covered the earth after the general deluge, f Among the 

* Ov fiovov yap eta TroXsfUov axpipiog sTcray/ih’wv to toiovtov 
farJlyayt to ttioog (the Lombards') aXXa Kai dyx 1 ’’ 0 '? XP’i a “l ltV0 €i Kai 
Sitcatoavvy Ce ypi/arorjjrt tirititwf tc rolg trpotrtpxo/itvotg t> potrtpt- 
popEvo g, Kai tt)V IXtvStpiav auroig waaijs ve OavXtiag, Kai tuiv aXXwv 
QnpoXoytiuv xapiZofitvog, (Leon.' Tactic, c. 15, p. 471;) The little 
Chronicle ,of Beneventum (torn. ii. pars 1, 280) gives a far different 
character of the Greets during the five years (a.d. 891 — 896) that Leo 
was master of the city. 

+ Calabriam adeunt;' eamque' inter se divisam reperientes funditus 
depopulati sunt (or depopularunt) ita ut deserta sit yelut in diluvio. 
Such is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two 
editions of Caraccioli (Rer, .Italic. Script, tom. -v. p. 28) and of Camillo 
Pellegrino (tom. il pars 1','p. 246). y Both were extremely scarce wheu 
they were reprinted by Muratori. ' [The vicissitudes of Southern Italy 
or Magna Graecia, were connected . with’ the general fate of Europe. 
We there see, first, the natural tendency of mind to advance, when 
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hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in tho 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anecdotes expres* 
give of their national maimers. I. It was the amusement 
of the Saracens to profane, as well as to pillage, the monas- 
teries and churches. At the siege of Salerno, a Mussulman 
chief spread his couch on the communion-table, and on that 
altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a Christian nun. 
As he •wrestled with a reluctant maid, a 'beam in the roof 
was accidentally or dexterously thrown down on his head ; 
and the death of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath 
of Christ, which was at length awakened to the defence of 
his faithful spouse.* II. The Saracens besieged the cities 
of Beneventum and Capua; after a vain appeal to the sue-' 
cessors of Charlemagne, the Lombards implored the clethl 
ency and aid of the Greek emperor.f A fearless citizen 
dropped from the walls, passed the intrenchments, accom- 
plished his commission, and fell into the hands of the Bar- 
barians, as he was returning with the welcome news. They 
commanded him to assist their enterprise, and deceive his 
countrymen, with the assurance that wealth and honours 
should be the reward of his falsehood, and that his sincerity 
would be punished with immediate death. Ho affected to 
yield, but as soon as he was conducted within hearing of 
"the Christians on the rampart, “Friends and brethren (be 
cried with a loud voice), be bold and patient, maintain the 
city ; your sovereign is informed of your distress, and your 
deliverers are at hand. I know my doom, and commit my 
wife and children to your gratitude.” The rago of the . 
Arabs confirmed his evidence ; and the self-devoted patriot 

allowed to use its powcr3 freely ; and then, its decline and debase- 
merit, when the exercise of those powers is obstructed. This is tho 
universal lesson of history. — E d.] * Baronius (Annah 

Eccles. a.d. 874 , No. 2) has drawn thi3 story from a MS. of Ercbemport, 
who died at Capua only fifteen years after the event. But tho car- 
dinal was deceived by a false title, and we can only quote the nnony- 
mous Chroniclo of Salerno (Fnndipomcnti, c. 110), composed towards 
the end of tho tenth century, and published in the second volume of 
Mumtori’s Collection. (See tho dissertations of Cainillo Pellegrino, 
tom. ii. pam 1, p. 231 — 2S1, Ac.) 

+ Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (in Yit. Basil, c. 5S, p. ISC) is tho 
original author of this story. He places it under the reigns of By: I 
and Lewis II.; yet tho reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks ii 
dated A.D. 891, after tho dcceaso of both of those princes. 
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was transpierced with a hundred spears. He deserves to 
live in the memory of the virtuous, hut the repetition of 
the same story in ancient and modern times, may sprinkle 
some doubts on the reality of this generous deed.* HI. The 
recital of the third incident may provoke a smile amidst 
the horrors of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 
Spoleto,f supported the rebels of Beneventum ; and his 
wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that age with the 
character of a hero. His captives of the Greek nation or 
party were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was 
aggravated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present the 
emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the most precious orna- 
ments of the Byzantine court. The garrison of a castle 
had been defeated in a sally, and the prisoners were sen- 
tenced to the customary operation. But the sacrifice was 
disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, with 
bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate clamors, 
compelled the marquis to listen to her complaint. “ Is it 
thus (she cried), ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war 
against women, against women who have never injured ye, 
and whose only arms are the distaff and the loom F” 
Theobald denied the charge, and protested, that since the 
Amazons, he had never heard of a female war. “ And how 
(she furiously exclaimed) can you attack us more directly, 
how can you wound us in a more vital part, than by robbing 
our husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the source of 
our joys, and the hope of our posterity F The plunder of 
our flocks and herds I have endured without a murmur, but 
this faial injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my patience, 
and calls aloud on the justice of heaven and earth.” A 
general laugh applauded her eloquence ; the savage Pranks, 

* In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the deacon 
(de Gestis Langobard. L 5, c. 7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot.) nnder the 
walls of the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are different, 
and- the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themselves, which in the 
.Byzantine. edition is applied to the Saracens. ' In the late war in Ger- 
"rnany, Mu d’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Auvergne, is said 
to have devoted himself in a similar manner. His behaviour is the 
more heroic, as mere silence was required by the enemy who had made 
him prisoner. (Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. c. 33, tom. is. p. 172.) 

. • t Theobald, who is stvlc-d Aeros by Luitprand, was properly duke 
■ of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, frolh the year 926 to 935. The 
title and office of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) vra? 
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inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, yet 
rational despair ; and with the deliverance of the captives, 
she obtained the restitution of her effects. As she returned 
in triumph to the castle, she was overtaken by a messenger, 
to inquire, in the name of Theobald, what punishment should 
be inflicted on her husband, were he again taken in arms ? 
“ Should such (she answered without hesitation) be his 
'guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, and a nose, and hands, 
and feet. These are his own, and these he may deserve to 
forfeit by his personal offences. But let my lord be pleased 
to spare what his little handmaid presumes to claim as her 
peculiar and lawful property.”* 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily ,f is an event most romantic in its origin, 
and in its consequences most important both to Italy and 
the Eastern empire. The broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed to every invader, aud 
every sea and land were invaded by tho adventurous spirit 
of the Scandinavian pirates. After a long indulgence of 
rapine and slaughter, a fair .and ample territory was ac- 
cepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans of France; 
they renounced their gods for tho God of the Christians ; J 
and the dukes of Normandy acknowledged themselves tho 
vassals of the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. The 

introduced into Italy by the French emperors. (Abrvgd Chrono- 
logique, tom. ii. p. CIS — 732, Ac.) * Luitprand, Hitt, 

1. 4, c. 4, in the Kerutn. Italic. Scrip. tomri. para 1, p.453,454. Should 
tho licentiousness of the talc he questioned, I may exclaim with poor 
Sterne, that it is hard if I may not transcribe with caution, n hat a 
bishop could write without scruple 1 What if I had translated, -tit 
viris certetis tcsticulo3 nmputure, in quibus noetri corporis rcfocil- 
latio, Ac. ? + The original monuments of the Normans 

in Italy are collected in the fifth volume of Mumtori, and among the«e 
wo may distinguish the poem of William Appulus (p. 245 — 278,1 and 
the history of Gnlfridus {Jcjfrc;i) Malaterru (p. 537 — 007.). Both were 
natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, in the age of the first 
conquerors (before a.C. 1100,) and with the spirit of freemen. It is 
needless to recapitulate the compilers and critics of Italian history, 
Sigonius, Baronins, l’.igi, Giannuue, Mumtori, SL Marc, Ac., whom I 
have always consulted, and never copied. 

* Some of the first converts were baptised ten or twelve times, for 
the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. At the 
funeral ofllollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose of his foul v. ere 
accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred captives. But in a gene- 
ration or two, tho national change- was pure and generaL 
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eavage fierceness wbicb tliey tad brought from the snowy 
mountains of Norway was refined, •without being corrupted, 
in a -warmer climate ; the companions of Hollo insensibly 
mingled with the natives ; they imbibed the m ann ers, 
•language,* and gallantry, of the 'French nation; and in a 
martial age, the Bormans might claim the palm of valour 
and glorious achievements. Of the fashionable supersti- 
tions, they embraced with ardour the pilgrimages of Home, 
Italy, and the Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise ; danger was 
the incentive, novelty the recompense; and the prospect of 
the world was decorated by wonder, credulity, and am bitious 
hope. They confederated for their mutual defence; and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the garb of a 
pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm of a warrior. In 
one of these pious visits to the cavern of mount Garganus 
in Apulia, which had been sanctified by the apparition of 
the archangel Michael, f they were accosted by a stranger 
in the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself as a 
rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. 
His name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, after an 
unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies an'd 
avengers of his country. The bold appearance of the Nor- 
mans revived his hopes and solicited his confidence jj they 

* The Danish language -sms still spoken by the Normans of Bayeux 
on the sea-coast, at a time (A.D. 940) when it was already forgotten at 
Rouen, hi the court and capital. Quem (Richard I.) confesiim pater 
Baiocas mittens Botoni militia sus principi nutriendum tradidit, nt, 
ibi lingua eruditus Danica, suis ex te risque hominibus'sciret aperte 
dare response. (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Ducibus Normanhi3,L 3, 
a S, p. 623, edit. Camden.) Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of 
William the Conqueror (a.d. 1035,) Selden (Opera, tom. ii.p.1640— 
1655,) has given a specimen, obsolete and obscure even to antiquarians 
and lawyers. . f See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione 

d’l talia, p. 250,) and Baronius (a.d. 493. No. 43.). If the archangel 
inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of old Caleha3 
the soothsayer (Strab. Geograph. L 6,p. 435,' 436.) the Catholics, on 
this occasion, have surpassed the Greeks in the elegance- of their 
superstition. ’ i {3L Guizot here quotes Sismondi who 

(Repub. L 263) relates very dinerently the first advent of these stran- 
gers in Italv. His story is, that fifty Norman pilgrims, returning from 
the Holv Land, arrived at Saienio, just when it was attacked by a 
body of 'Saracens, and by their valour contributed greatly to the defeat 
of the invaders. Guimar III., then prince of the place, wished to 
retain such valuable friends in his service; but they declined his 
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listened to the complaints, and still more to the promises, 
of the patriot. The assurance of wealth demonstrated the 
justice of his cause ; and they viewed, as the inheritance of 
the brave, the fruitful land which was oppressed by effem- 
inate tyrants. On their return to Normandy they” kindled 
a spark of enterprise ; and a small but intrepid band was 
freely associated for the deliverance. of Apulia. They passed 
the Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of pilgrims ; 
but in the neighbourhood of Rome they were saluted by 
the chief of Bari, who supplied the more indigent with 
arms and horses, and instantl) r led them to the field of 
action. In the first conflict, their valour prevailed ; but in 
the second engagement they were overwhelmed bp the 
numbers and military engines of the Greeks, and indig- 
nantly retreated with their faces to the enemy.* The un- 


ofiers and would only promise to Bend somo of their hrnve countrymen 
to fight against the infidels. The same account is repeated by Dean 
Milman from the “ Histoirc des Conquetesdcs Normans, by >f. Goutier 
d’Aro,” who cites a translation which he had discovered oi “tho 
Chronicle ot Aimd, monk of Monto Casino, a contemporary of tho 
first Norman invaders oi Italy.” The name of this hi dorian is 
Gauttier d'Arc. The “Chroniquc inddite d’Aimii” has tarnished him 
only a lew collateral incidents. His main facta arc taken from the 
real authority for them, which is tho “ Chronicon Cariueuso Leonis 
Jlarsicensis," first inserted in the “Dn Gestis Fnmcorum” ot Aimoiti, • 
and afterwards republished by Murntori (Script. I til. tom. iv.). Tho 
writer ot this Chronicle, who is better known as Leo Oslienris, wns a 
monk of Monte Casino, and bishop of Ostia in 1101 ; he died in 1115. 
His Chronicle is cited by Cnmillo I’cllegrino in bis “ Series Abbstum 
Casinentsiiim" (Script, ltd. v. 215), and again by Mumtori (a.d. 1010, 
Anual. d'ltal. tom. xiii. p. 417), who in the next year (p. 410) gives the 
adventure on Mount Gargaims from the poem of William cn Apulia, 
whom Gibbon lollowed. Tlio two statements arc not irrecon- 
cilable; since, il the defenders of Salerno did not thcm«clvca in 
the aucceeding year visit Mount Gargamts they may, on 'their .re- 
turn home, have sent other Norman knights, who performed that 
pilgrimage. M. Gauttier d’Arc names (p. 25 — 35) O-mond Drengot, 
and Ifalph and Anquctil do Ouarrcl, ns tho leaders of this second 
hand, and makes them tho heroes of the poet’s tale. Loo's narrative is 
corroborated by the Chronicon of Lupus Protb“pata (Script. Ital. v. 
14S), who states that in the year 1010 the Sar.’-cena attached Saiemo 
and were repulsed. William of Apulia wrote after the Norman princes 
had become illustrious and powerful ; ho has often used a poet's 
licence to embellish their origin. — Kn.] • 

* (Leo Osticnsifj (Script I tab iv. 301) claims three victories foi Xeia 
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fortunate ‘Melo ended bis life a suppliant at tbe court of 
Germany : bis Borman followers. excluded from tbeir native 
and tbeir promised land, wandered among the hills and 
valleys of Italy, and earned their daily subsistence bv the 
sword. To that formidable sword the princes of Capua, 
Beneventum,_ Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in 
their domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and discipline 
of the IS'ormans gave victory to the side which thev 
espoused; and their cautious policy observed the balance 
of power, lest the preponderance of any rival State should 
render their aid less important, and their service less profit- 
able. Their first asylum was a strong camp in the depth 
of the marshes of Campania: * but they were soon endowed, 
by tbe liberality of the duke of Naples, with a more plenti- 
ful and permanent seat. Eight miles from bis residence, as 
a bulwark against Capna, the town of Aversa was built and 
fortified for tbeir use ; and they enjoyed as tbeir own the 
corn and fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile 
district.f The report of their success attracted every year 

and the 2s o naans : the two first in 1017 at Arenola and at a place 
which he names Marsicum. Lupus Proiospata calls the second a 
defeat; but "William of Apulia asserts the success of his heroes. For 
the nest rear there are no records: in 1019 the Normans, after having 
conquered, a third time at Vaccaritia, were finally defeated, near the 
fatal field of Canns?, with such slaughter, that out of 250 only ten 
survived, “decern tanlummcdo remamltic." 1L Ganttier d’Arc’s version 
p. 43) is, that “ nine out of ten perished in the field.” — E d.J 
* [Gibbon here probably means the tower on the Garigliano, the 
ancient Liris. But this was no permanent station of the Normans. 
According to the Chronicle of Glaber (1. 3, c. 1. Annali d'ltalia, siii. 
435) a- fresh band of them, under the command of Bndolfj reached 
Rome in 1020 and were employed by pope Benedict- Till, to garrison 
rhU fort. Having granted a refuge there to llelo's relation and suc- 
cessor' Batto, they were besieged in 1021 by the Greek catapan 
Busiano and compelled to surrender. The Apulian rebel was put to 
death; but the Norman captives were released, at the intercession of 
Atanulphus, abbot of ilonte Casino. Leo Osh Lupus Protosp. ut supra. 
Ex>.] f [iL Guizot denies the accuracy of this state- 
ment/and adduces a passage from Sismondi (Repu’o. L 267) to prove 
that the Normans possessed Aversa at an earlier period ; that Sergius, 
when driven from’ Naples, took refuge with them .there; and having, 
with their assistance, regained the city he had lost formally gave up 
Aversa to them, with the’ title of -count to their leader Rainulf. The 
exnulsion of Serrius occurred in 1027, in which year the emperor 
Conrad IL gave the Normans a licence to defend the frontiers of hri 
Italian States against the Greeks (Ann. dlfaL xiv. 25). The words of 
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new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers; the poor were urged 
by necessity, the rich were excited by hope, and the brave 
and active spirits of Normandy were impatient of ease and 
ambitious of renown. The independent standard of Averse 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws of the 
province, to every fugitive who had escaped from the in- 
justice or justice of his superiors ; and these foreign asso- 
ciates were quickly assimilated in manners and language 
to the Gallic colony. The first leader of the Normans was 
count Kainulf; and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence 
of rank is the reward and the proof of superior merit.* 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian 
emperors had been anxious to regain that valuable pos- 
session; but their efforts, however Btrenuous, had been 
opposed by the distance and the sea. Their costly arma- 
ments, after a gleam of success, added new pages of calamity 
and disgrace to the Byzantine annals ; twenty thousand of 
their best troops were lost in a single expedition ; nnd the 
victorious Moslems derided the policy of a nation which 
intrusted eunuchs not only with the custody of their women, 
but with the command of their men.f After n reign of two 
hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divisions. J 
The emir disclaimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; 

Muratori, “ c/ic si Irorarano in quells parti," do not imply that the Nor- 
mans were then located at any one particular point, nor was tho situa 
tion of Averea adapted to tho duty which they had to perform. All 
the writers of that ago agree that they had not possession of this place 
till after tho restoration of Sergius in 1029. Leo Ostionsis (L 2, c.68, 
Script. Itnl. iv. p. 379) says, “ tumpuc primum Arcrsa ctr pta at tiali- 
lari," and William of Apulia (Scr, It. v. 2.1.1) places the event "pas! 
annos aliiptot." Aversa was founded on a lofty hill, so near to the 
once noted, but then ruined, Atclla, that it was known at first by the 
name ol Nova'ella (the New Atella). — E d.] 

* See tho first hook of William Appuluo. His words are applicable 
to every swarm of Barbarians and freebooters : 

Si vicinorum quia pcrnitiosvs ad illo3 
Couftigiebat, eum gratantcr suscipicbant : 

Moribus ct linguii quoscumquc venire videbant 
Informant proprii ; gens cESciatur ut una • _ 

And elsewhere of tho native adveuturers of Normandy : 

Para parnt, cxiguic vel opC3 aderant quia utilise : 

Pars, quia de maguis majors suhiro vole'oant. 
j- Luitprand in Legatione, p. 4S5. Pagi has illustrated this event 
from tho MS. history of the deacon Leo. (tom.iv. A.D. 5C5, No. 17 — 19.) 
~ See tho Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori Script. Hcrjm 
VOL. VI. ‘ i 
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the people rose against the emir ; the cities were usurped 
by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was independent in hi? 
village or castle ; and the weaker of two rival brothers im- 
plored the friendship of the Christians. In every service of 
danger the Normans were prompt and useful ; and fire 
hundred knights or warriors on horseback, were enrolled by 
Arduin, the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the 
standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before their 
landing, the brothers were reconciled ; the union of Sicily 
and Africa was restored ; and the island was guarded to the 
water’s edge. The Normans led the van, and the Arabs of 
Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In a second 
action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and transpierced 
by the iron arm of William of Hauteville. In a third en- 
gagement, his intrepid companions discomfited the host of 
sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than 
'the labour of the pursuit; a splendid victory, but of which 
the pen of the historian may divide the merit with the lance 
of the Normans. It is, however, true, that they essentially 
•promoted the success of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen 
cities, and the greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emperor. But his military fame was sullied by ingra- 
titude and tyranny. In the division of the spoil, the deserts 
of lus brave auxiliaries were forgotten: and neither their 
avarice nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment. 
They complained by the mouth of their interpreter : their 
complaint was disregarded ; their interpreter was scourged ; 
the sufferings were his ; the insult and resentment belonged 
to those whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet they dis- 
sembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a safe passage to 
the Italian continent ; their brethren of Aversa sympathised 
in their indignation, and the province of Apulia was invaded 
as the forfeit of the debt.® Above twenty years after the 
first emigration, the Normans took the field with no more 
than seven hundred horse and five hundred foot ; and after 
1 he recall of the Byzantine legions f from the Sicilian war, 

Ital. tom. i. p. 253. * Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates 

the Sicilian war, and the conquest of Apulia (L 1, c. 7 — 9- 19.) The 
same events are described by Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 741 — 743. 7 oo, 756,) 
and Zonaras (tom. ii p. 237, 23S; ; and the Greeks are so hardened 
t,j disgrace, that their narratives are impartial enough. , ‘ 

-j- Cedrenu 3 specifies the rdypa of the Obsequium (Phrygia), and the 
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their numbers are magnified to the amount of threescore 
thousand men, Their herald proposed the option of battle 
or retreat: “Of battle,” was the unanimous cry of the Nor- 
mans ; and one of their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of 
his list, felled to the ground the horse of the Greek mes- 
senger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse ; the insult 
was concealed from the imperial troops; but in two suc- 
cessive battles they were more fatally instructed of the 
prowess of their adversaries. In the plains of Caunse, the 
Asiatics fled before the adventurers of Trance ; the duke of 
Lombardy was made prisoner; the Apulians acquiesced in 
a new dominion; and the four places of Bari, Otranto,- 
Brundusium, and Tarentutn, were alone Baved in the ship- 
wreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this era wo may date 
the establishment of the Norman power, which soon eclipsed 
the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve counts * were chosen 
by the popular suffrage ; and age, birth, and merit, were the 
motives of their choice. The tributes of their peculiar dis- 
tricts were appropriated to their use ; and each count 
erected a fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head 
of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the common 
habitation of Mclphi was reserved as the metropolis and 
citadel of the republic ; a house and separate quarter were 
allotted to each of the twelve counts; and the national 
concerns were regulated by this military senate. The lirA- 
of his peers, their president and general, was entitled count 

/lipor of the Thracesians (Lydia ; consult Constantine <lc Thcmntibu», 
1. 3, 4, with Delisle’s map) ; and afterwards names the Phidians end 
Lycaonians with the fmderati. [The scene of this battle, according to 
Leo Ost. (it 07) was Monte Piloso or MonopolL (Muratori, Ann. d'it.al. 
xiv. 107.) At Cannae tho Normans and Melo were defeated in 1019. 
See note, p, 304 . — Ed.] 

* Omncs conveniunt : ct bis 6cx nohiliorcs, 

Quos genus ct gravitas njerurn decorabat ct mins, 

Elegere ducc3. rrovcctis ad comitatum 
His alii parent. Comitatus uomen honoris 
Quo douantur crat. Hi totas nndiqno terras 
Divisero sibi, ni sor= inimica repugnet ; 

Singula proponunt loca qua: contingere eorto 
Cuique duei debont, ct quicquo tributn locorum. 

And after speaking of Melplii, IVilllam Appulus adds. 

Pro nuraero comitum bis sex stntucre platens. 

Atone domus comitum .totidem fabricantur in nrbe. 

Loo Ostiensis (L 2, c. G7,) cnumorjtcs the divisions of the A pollan 
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of Ap ulia ; and this dignity was conferred 01. William of the 
Iron Arm, who, in the language of the age, is styled a lion 
in battle, a lamb in society, and an angel in council * The 
manners of his countrymen are fairly delineated by a con- 
temporary and national historian.f “The Normans,” says 
Malaterra, “ are a cunning and revengeful people ; eloquence 
and dissimulation appear to be their hereditary qualities ; 
they can stoop to flatter; but unless they are curbed by the 
restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness of nature 
and passion. Their princes affect the praise of popular 
munificence; the people observe the medium, or rather 
blend the extremes of avarice and prodigality ; and, in 
their eager thirst of wealth and dominion, they despise 
whatever they possess, and hope whatever they desire. 
Arms and. horses, the luxury of dress, the exercises of hunt- 
ing and hawking,^; are the delight of the Normans; but on 
pressing occasions they can endure with incredible patience 
the inclemency of every climate, and the toil and abstinence 
of a military life.” § 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge of the 
two empires ; and, according to the policy of the hour, they 
accepted the investiture of their lands from the sovereigns of 
Germany or Constantinople. But the firmest title of these 
adventurers was the right of conquest ; they neither loved ■ 

cities, which it is needless to repeat. * Gulielm, Appulus, 

]. 2, c. 12, according to the reference of Giannone (Istoria Civile di 
Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31,) which I cannot verify in the original. The 
Apulian praises indeed his validas vires, probitas animi, and vivida 
v iritis ; and declares that, had he lived, no poet could have equalled 
his merits. (L 1, p. 258 ; 1. 2, p. 259.) He was bewailed by the Nor- 
mans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum, (says Malaterra, 1. 1, c. 12, 

■p. 552,) tarn armis strenuum, tam sibi munificum, affabilem, mori- 
geratum, ulterius se habere diffidebant. + The gens 

astutissima, injuriarum ultrix adulari sciens eloquentiis 

inBerviens, of Malaterra (1. 1. c. 3, p. 550, are expressive of the popular 
and proverbial character of the N ormans. + The hunting , 

and hawking more properly belong to th e descendants of the Norwegian 
sailors;, though they might import from Norway and Iceland the 
finest casts of falcons. [Hawking was a field-sport of the Lombards 
in Italy during the sixth century, and was in use among the Franks at 
a still earlier period. See vol. v. p. 123, and note. — E d.] 

§ We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmsbury 
(de Gestis Anglorum, 1. 3, p. 101, 102,) who appreciates, like a philo- 
sophic historian, the vices and virtues of the Saxons and hi crmans. 
England was assuredly a gainer by the, conquest, . 
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nor trusted; they were neither trusted nor beloved; the 
contempt of the princes was mixed with fear, and the fear 
of the natives was mingled with hatred and resentment. 
Every object of desire, a horse, a woman, a garden, tempted 
and gratified the rapaciousness of the strangers ;* and the 
avarice of their chiefs was only coloured by the more spe- 
cious names of ambition and glory. The twelve counts 
were sometimes joined in a league of injustice ; in their 
domestic quarrels, they disputed the spoils of the people: 
the virtues of William were buried in his grave ; and Drogo, 
his brother and successor, was better qualified to lead the 
valour, than to restrain the violence, of his peers. Under 
the reign of Constantine Monomachus, the policy, rather 
than benevolence, of the Byzantine court, attempted to 
relieve Italy from this adherent mischief, more grievous 
than a flight of Barbarians ;t and Argyrus, the son of Mclo, 
was invested for this purpose with the most lofty titles + 
and the most ample commission. The memory of his father 
might recommend him to the iSormans ; and he had already 
engaged their voluntary service to quell the revolt of Ma- 
niaces, and to avenge their own and the public injury. It 
was the design of Constantino to transplant this warlike 
colony from the Italian provinces to the Persian war ; and 
the son of Melo distributed among the chiefs the gold and 
manufactures of Greece, as the first-fruits of the imperial 
bounty. But his arts were baffled by the sense and spirit 
of the conquerors of Apulia ; his gifts, or at least his 
proposals, wero rejected ; and they unanimously refused to 

* The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the Nor- 

mans. Videns indiacipliuotam ct nlienam gentem Xorrnannonmi, 
crudeli ct inauditi rabie ct plusquam Paganii impictatc, adverse) 
eccle3ias Dei insurgero, passim Cliristinnos trucidaiv, Ac. (Wibert.c. G.| 
The honest Apulian (L 2, p. 259) rays calmly of their accuser, Verb 
commiscens fallacia. t The policy of the Greeks, revolt 

of ManiacC3, Ac. must be collected from Ccdrcnus (tom. ii. p. 757, 75h); 
William Appulus (L 1, p. 257, 25S ; 1. 2, p. 259); and the two chronicles 
of Bari, by Lupus Protospnta (Muratori, .Script. Ital.tom. v. p. 42 — (4): 
nnd an anonymous writer. (Antiquitat. Italkc medii /Evi, tom. i. p. 31 
— 35.) This last is a fragment of some value. 

* Argyrus received, says the anonymous chronicle of Bari, imperial 
letters, Eccderatds ct Patriciates, ct Catapani ct Ve.tatG*. In hit 
Annals, Muratori (tom viii. p, 42G) very properly reads, or interpret.*, 
Semtatva, the title of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his Ant ; quitic», 
he was taught by Ducange to make it a palatine oSce, master ol the 
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relinquish their possessions and their hopes for the distant 
prospect of Asiatic fortune. After the means of persuasion 
had failed. Argyrus resolved to compel or to destroy; the 
Iiatin powers were solicited against the common enemv; 
and an offensive alliance was formed of the pope and the two 
emperors of the East and TT est. The throne of St. Peter 
was occupied by Leo the Xinth. a simple saint.* of a temper 
most apt to deceive himself and the world, and whose vener- 
able character would consecrate with the name of pietv the 
measures least compatible with the practice of religion. 
- His humanity was affected by the complaints, perhaps the 
calumnies, of an injured people; the impious j\ or roans had 
' -• interrupted the payment of tithes ; and the temporal sword 
might be lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious rob- 
bers, who were deaf to the censures of the church. As a 
German of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free 
access to the court and confidence of the emperor Henry the 
Third: and in search of arms and allies, his ardent zeal 
transported him from Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to 
the Tiber. Luring these hostile preparations, Argyrus 
indulged himself in the use of secret and guilty weapons ; a 
crowd of Aorrnans became the victims of public or private 
revenge ; and the valiant Drogo was murdered in a church. 
But his spirit survived in bis brother Humphrey, the third 
count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised ; and the son 
of Melo, overthrown and wounded, was driven from the 
field to hide his -shame behind the walls of Bari, and to 
await the tardy succour of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by a 
' Turkish war : the mind of Henry was feeble and irresolute ; 

and the pope, instead of repassing the Alps with a 
. German army, was accompanied only by a guard of seven 
J- . hundred Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. In 
\ his long progress from Mantua to Beneventum, a vile and 
promiscuous multitude of Italians was enlisted under the 
holy standard :"{■ the priest and the robber slept in the 

* Vardroba. * A life of St. Leo IX. deeply tinged with the 

.‘passions and prejudices of the age, has been composed by Talbert, 
printed at Paris, 1615, in octavo, ana since inserted in the Collections 
of the Bollandists, of ilabillon, and of Xmatori. The pnblic and 
private historv ,of that pope is. diligently treated by M. de St. ilarc. 
(Abrege tom. A n. 110—210, and p. 25—95, second column.) 

f See the expedition of Leo IX. against the Xormans. See VTiiliair 
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same tent ; the pikes and crosses were intermingled in the 
front ; and the martial saint repeated the lessons of his 
youth in the order of march, of encampment, and of combat. 
The Normans of Apulia could muster in the field no more 
than three thousand horse, with a handful of infantry; the 
defection of the natives intercepted their provisions and 
retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of fear, was chilled for a 
moment by superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of 
Leo, they knelt without disgrace or reluctance before their 
spiritual father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature of their ■ 
adversaries ; and the Normans were informed that death or 
exile was their only alternative. Flight they disdained, and, 
as many of them had been three days without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more easy and honour- 
able death. They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended into 
the plain, and charged in three divisions the army ofthe pope. 
On the left, and in the centre, Richard, count of Avers a, 
and Robert, the famous Guiscard, attacked, broke, routed, 
and pursued, the Italian multitudes, who fought without 
discipline, and fled without shame. A harder trial was 
reserved for the valour of count Humphrey, who led the 
cavalry of the right wing. The Germans* have been de- 
scribed as unskilful in the management of the horse and 
lance ; but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx, and neither man, nor steed, nor armour, could resist 
the weight of their long and two-handed swords. After a 
severe conflict, they were encompassed by the squadrons 
returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks with the 
esteem of their foes, and the satisfaction of revenge. The 
gates of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he 
was overtaken by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, . 


Appulus (L 2, p. 259 — 201) and .Tcffrcy Mnlaterm (1. 1, c. 12—15,' 
p. 253.) They are impartial, as the national i3 counterbalanced hy 
the clerical prejudice. 

* Teutonic'., quia canaries ct forma dccoro3 _ • 

Fcccrat egregie proceri corporis illos, 

Corpora derident Normannica qua.- breviers 
Esse videbantur. .... 

The verses of the Apulian arc commonly in tills strain, though be 
heats himself a little in tho battle. Two of his similes from h&vkiug 
»nd sorcery are descriptive of manner*- 
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to implore his blessing, and the absolution of their sinfui 
victory. The soldiers beheld in their enemy and captive 
the vicar of Christ; and, though we may suppose the policy 
of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected by the 
popular superstition. In the calm of retirement, the well- 
meaningpope deplored the effusion of Christian blood, which 
must be imputed to his account; he felt, that he had been 
the author of sin and scandal ; and as his undertaking had 
failed, the indecency of his military character was universally 
condemned.* 'With these dispositions he listened to the 
offers of a beneficial treaty ; deserted an alliance which he 
had preached as the cause of God ; and ratified the past and 
future conquests of the Normans. By whatever hands they 
had been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Calabria were 
a part of the donation of Constantine and the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; the grant and the acceptance confirmed the 
mutual claims of the pontiff and the adventurers. They 
promised to support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelvepence was afterwards 
stipulated for every plough-land ; and since this memorable 
transaction, tbe kingdom of Naples has remained above 
seven hundred years a fief of tbe Holy See.f 
fThe pedigree of Bobert Guiseard % is variously deduced 
from tbe peasants and the dukes of Normandy; from the 
'peasants, by tbe pride and ignorance of a Grecian prin- 


* Several respectable censures or complaints are produced by M. 
de St Marc (tom. iL p. 200 — 204). As Peter Damianus, tbe oracle of 
the time 3 , had denied tbe popes tbe right of mating war, tbe hermit 
(lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal; and Baroniu3 
(AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 1053, Iso. 10 — 17) most strenuously asserts the 
two swords of St. Peter. T The origin and nature of the 

papal investitures are ably discussed by Giannone (Istoria Civiie di 
Napoli, tom. it p. 37 — 49, 57—66) as a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet 
be vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, 
adopts an empty distinction of “Ecclesia Romans non dedifc sed 
accepit,” and shrinks from an honest but dangerous confession of the 
truth. 

y The birth, character, and first actions, of Robert Guiseard, may 
be found in Jeffrey Malaterra (L 1, c. 3, 4, 11, 16 — IS, 38 — 40), William 
Appulus (L 2, p. 260 — 262). Wilb'am Gemeticensis, or of Jumieges 
(1. 11, c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alesiad. 
1. 1, p. 2.3 — 27 ; L 6, p. 165, 166), with tbe annotations of Ducangs 
(Not in Alesiad. p. 230 — 232, 320). who has swept all the French and 
Latin chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 
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cess ;* from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of 
the Italian subjects.t His genuine descent may be ascribed 
to the second or middle order of private nobility .% He 
sprang from a race of valvassors or bannerets, of the diocese 
of Coutances, in the Lower Normandy ; the castle of 
Hauteville was their honourable seat; liis father Tnncred 
was conspicuous in the court and army of the duke ; and 
his military service was furnished by ten soldiers, or kniglils. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, made him 
the father of twelve sous, who were educated at home by the 
impartial tenderness of his second wife. But a narrow 
patrimony was insufficient for this numerous and daring 
progeny j they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs 
of poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in foreign wars 
a more glorious inheritance. Two only remained to per- 
petuate the race, and cherish their father’s age ; their ten 
brothers, as they successively attained the vigour of manhood, 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 
Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were prompted 
by native spirit; their success encouraged their younger 


* '0 ci 'Pofiireprag (a Greek corruption) ovrog Nop/iaroc rh yti'oc, 
rijv rvxnv uurjpoQ .... Again, iS ipavois vavii rvxiC wtp iprirvc. 
And elsewhere (1. i, p. 81), ojto io\- ririjc irtr/oc cai rifrqc dp avovg. 
Anna Comnena was born in tko purple ; yet her father was no moro 
than a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to the 
empire. + Giannono (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all his original 

authors, and restB this princely descent on the credit of Invcges, an 
Augustine monk of 'Palermo in the last century. They contiuuo the 
succession of dukes from Rollo to William IX. the bastard or con- 
queror, whom they hold (communemento si tiene) to be the father of 
Tancred of Hauteville — a most strange and stupendous blunder 1 The 
sons of Tancred fought in Apulia, before William II. was three years 
tld (&.d. 1037). [William’s age is hero incorrectly stated. Tlicro is 
no record of his birth. But at his death, in 1087, he is said by 
William of Mnlmshury (p. 310, ed. Bohn) to have been in bis fifty-ninth 
year, and by Ordericus Vitalis in his sixty-first. The Saxon Chron. 
calls him a child in 1031. Lappenberg (ii. 217) says, that ho was thirty- 
Bix years old in 10G6. He was, therefore, born between 1027 nnd 1030, 
and must have reached the age of seven or ten years in 1037 . — Ed.] 

J The judgment of Ducange is just and moderate : Certe humilis 
fait ac tenuiB Roberti familia, si duealem et regiura Bpcctemus npicem, 
ad quern postea pervenit; quoo honcsta tamen et prater nobilium 
vulgarium statum et conditionem iilustris babita est, “ qutc nee humi 
reperet nec altum quid tumcret.” Wilhelm JIalmsbur. de Gcsti» 
Anglorum, 1. 3, p. 107. Hot. ad Alexiad, p. 230.) 
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brethren, and the three first in seniority, "William, Drogo, 
and Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their nation 
and the founders of the new republic. Bobert was the 
eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage; and even 
the reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the 
heroic qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty 
stature surpassed the tallest of his army ; his limbs were 
cast in the true proportion of strength and gracefulness ; 
and to the decline of life he maintained the patient vigour 
of health and the commanding dignity of his form. His 
complexion was ruddy, his shoulders were broad, his hair 
and beard were long and of a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled 
with fire, and his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress 
obedience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In the 
ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are not below the 
notice of the poet or historian : they may observe that 
Hubert, at once, and with equal dexterity, could wield in the 
right hand his sviord, his lance in the left; that in the battle 
of Civitella, he was thrice unhorsed ; and that in the close 
of that memorable day he was adjudged to have borne away 
the prize of valour from the warriors of the two armies.* 
.His boundless ambition was founded on the consciousness 
of superior worth ; in the pursuit of greatness, he was never 
arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom moved by the 
feelings of humanity: though not insensible of fame, the 
choice of open or clandestine means was determined only by 
his present advantage. The surname of Guiscardf was ap- 


* I shall quote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian 
(1. 2, p. 270-1 • 

Pugnat utraque manfl, nec lancea cassa, nee eusia 
. • Cassus erat, quocunque manC deducere vellet. 

Ter dejectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 

Major in anna redit : stimulos furor ipse ministrafc. 

Ut Leo cum frendenE, &c. 

Nullus in hoc hello sieuti post bella -probatum est 

Victor vel victus, tam magnos edidit ictus. 

+ The Norman writers and editors, most conversant with their own 
idiom, interpret Guiscard, or Wiicard, by Callidus, a cunning man. 
The root (triee) is familiar to our ear ; and in the old word Wiseacre, 
I can discern something , of a similar sense and termination. T/)r 
ibvXqv Trai’uvpyoTarcg, is no bad translation, of the surname aDd 
character of Robert. [ Guitcard denotes more than the vajniia, from 
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plied to this master of political wisdom, which is too often 
confounded with the practice of dissimulation and deceit; 
and Eobert is praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet these 
arts were disguised by an appearance of military frankness ; 
in his highest fortune he was accessible and courteous to 
his fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the prejudices of 
his new subjects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He grasped 
with a rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, 
hand ; his primitive indigence had taught the habits of fru- 
gality ; the gain of a merchant was not below his attention ; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and unfeeling- 
cruelty to force a discovery of their secret treasure. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks, he departed from Normandy -with only 
five followers on horseback and thirty on foot ; yet even 
this allowance appears too bountiful ; the sixth son of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville passed the Alps as a pilgrim ; and his first 
military band was levied among the adventurers of Italy. 
His brothers and countrymen had divided the fertile lands 
of Apulia ; but they guarded their shares with the jealousy of 
avarice; the aspiring youth was driven forwards to the 
mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits against the 
Greeks and the natives, it is not easy to discriminate the 
hero from the robber. To surprise n castle or a convent, to 
ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages 
for necessary food, were the obscure labours which formed 
and exercised the powers of his mind and body. The volun- 
teers of Normandy adhered to his standard ; and, under his 
command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the name and 
character of Normans. 

As the genius of Eobert expanded with his fortune, ho 
awakened the jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a 
transient quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty 
restrained. Afer the death of Humphrey, the tender ago 
of his sons excluded them from the command; they wero 
reduced to a private estate by the ambition of their guardian 
and uncle ; and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and 

which Ducange derives it (3, 936). It is formed from Yvbagarda, n 
wise guard , or skilful protector. See note on Wcrdan, c. 61, p. 2S, of 
this volume. Wiseacre is the German Weis-tager, soothsayer. Adcluug, 
Worterbuch, 6, 147 . — Ed.] 
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saluted count of Apulia and general of the republic. "With 
an increase of authority and of force, he resumed the eon- 
quest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should 
raise him for ever above the heads of his equals. By some 
acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had incurred a papal excom- 
munication; hut [Nicholas the Second was easilv persuaded, 
that the divisions of friends could terminate only in their 
mutual prejudice ; that the Normans vrere the faithful cham- 
pions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to trust the alliance 
of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A synod of 
one hundred bishops was convened at Afelpbi ; and the count 
interrupted an important enterprise to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Homan pontiff. His gratitude 
and policy conferred on [Robert and his posterity the ducal 
title,* with the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the 
lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could rescue 
from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens.t 
This apostolic sanction might justify his arms; but the 
obedience of a free and victorious people could not be trans- 
ferred without their consent ; and Guiscard dissembled his 
elevation till the ensuing campaign had been illustrated by 
the conquest of Consenza and [Reggio. In the hour of 
triumph, he assembled bis troops, and solicited the Normans 
to confirm by their suffrages the judgment of the vicar of 
Christ ; the soldiers hailed, with joyful acclamations, their 
valiant duke; and the counts, his former equals, pronounced 
the oath of fidelity, with hoilow smiles and secret indigna- 
tion. After this inauguration, [Robert styled himself, “ by 
the grace of God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and hereafter of Sicily ; ” and it was the labour of twenty 
years to deserve and realize these lofty appellations. Such 
tardy progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of 
the abilities of the chief and the spirit of the nation ; but 
the Normans were few in number; their resources were 

* The acquisition of the ducal title by Robert Guiscard is a nice 
and obscure business. With the good advice of Giannone, Aluratori, 
and St Mare, I have endeavoured to form a consistent and probable 
narrative. f Baronins (AnnaL Eccles. j~S. 1059, Xo. 69) 

has published the original act. He professes to have copied is from 
the Liber Censuum, a Vatican MS. Yet a Liber Censunm of the 
twelfth century has been printed by Muratori (Antiquit medii riivi, 
tom. v. p. Sol— 90S); and the names of Vatican and Cardinal £ waken 
the suspicions of a Protestant, and even of * plukraopheja 
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scanty; their serves was voluntary and precarious. The 
bravest designs c-p the duke were sometimes opposed by the 
free voice of his parliament of barons ; the twelve counts of 
popular election conspired against his authority ; and against 
their perfidious uncle, the sons of Humphrey demanded 
justice aud revenge. By his policy and vigour, Guiscard 
discovered their plots, suppressed their rebellions, and pun- • 
isbed the guilty with death or exile ; but in these domestic 
feuds, his years and the national strength were unprofitably 
consumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, tho 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces re- 
treated to the strong and populous cities of the sea-coast. 
They excelled in the arts of fortification and defence ; the 
Hermans were accustomed to serve on horseback in the 
field, and their rude attempts could only succeed by the 
efforts of persevering courage. The resistance of Salerno 
was maintained above eight months ; the siege or blockade 
of Bari lasted near four year3. In these actions the Herman 
duke was the foremost in every danger ; in every fatigue 
the last and most patient. As he pressed the citadel of 
Salerno, a huge stone from the rampart shattered one of his 
military engines ; and by a splinter he was wounded in the 
breast. Before the gates of Bari, he lodged in a miserable 
hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, and thatched 
with straw; a perilous station, on all sides open to the 
inclemency of the winter and the spears of the enemy.* 

The Italian conquests of Eobert correspond with the 
limits of the present kingdom of Haples ; and the countries 
united by his arms have not been dissevered by the revo- 
lutions of seven hundred years.t The monarchy has been 
composed of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno, the republic of 
Amalphi, and the inland dependencies of the large and 
ancient duchy of Beneventum. Three districts only were 
exempted from the common law of subjection ; the first for 
ever, and the two last till the middle of the succeeding 

* Head the life of Guiscard in the second and third hooks of the 
Apulian, the first and second books of Malaterra. 

f The conquests of Hobert Guiscard and Roger I.; tho exemption of 
Benevento and the twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly ex- 
posed by Giannone in the second volume of his Istoria Civile, 1. 9 — 12, 
aud L 17, p. 460 — 470. This modern division was not established 
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century. The city and immediate tenr?y^y of Benevento 
had been transferred by gift or exchange, the German 
emperor to the Boman pontiff; and although this holy 
land was sometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter wa3 
finally more potent than the sword of the Bormans. Their 
first colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua ; 
. *and her princes were reduced to beg their bread before the 
palace of their fathers. The dukes of Ivaples, the present 
metropolis, maintained the popular freedom, under the 
shadow of the Byzantine empire. Among the new acqui- 
sitions of Guiscard, the science of Salerno,* and the trade 
of Amalphi, f may detain for a moment the curiosity of the 
reader. I. Of the learned faculties, jurisprudence implies 
the previous establishment of laws and property; and 
theology may perhaps be superseded by the full light of 
religion and reason. But the savage and the sage must 
alike implore the assistance of physic; and, if our diseases 
are inflamed by luxury, the mischiefs of blows and wounds 
. would be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. The 
treasures of Grecian medicine had been communicated to 
the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; and in 
the intercourse of peace and war a spark of knowledge had 
been kindled and cherished at Salerno, an illustrious city, 
in which the men were honest, and the women beautiful.* 
A school, the first that arose in the darkness of Europe, 
was consecrated to the healing art ; the conscience of monks 
and bishops was reconciled to that salutary and lucrative 

. before the time of Frederic II. * Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119 

. 127), iluratori (Antiquitat. medii -£vi, tom, iiL dissert. 44, p. 935, 

’936), and TiraboscM (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana), have given an 
- historical account of these physicians; their medical knowledge and 
practice must he left to our physicians. *r At the end of the 

.Historia Pandectarum of Henry Frenchman (Trajecti ad Khenum, 

‘ 1722, in quarto), the indefatigable author has inserted two disserta- 
tions, De Kepublica Amalphitana, and De Amalphi a Pisanis direpta, 
which are built on the testimonies of one hundred ana forty writers. 

" - Yet he "has forgotten two most important passages of the embassy of 
Luitprand (a.P. 969), which compare the trade and navigation of 
Amalphi with that of Yenice. 

~ Urbs Latii non est hac delitiosior urbe, 

-Fru gibus, arboribus, vinoque redundat ; et unde 
- Hon tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia desunt,. 

Hon species muliebris sbest probitasque virorum. 

{Julielinus Appnlus, L iiL p. 267. 
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profession ; and a crowd of patients, of the most eminent 
rank, and mo3t distant climates, invited or visited the 
physicians of Salerno. They were protected by the Norman 
conquerors; and Guiscard, though bred in arms, could 
discern the merit and value of a philosopher. After a 
pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African 
Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the language 
and learning of the Arabians; and Salerno was enriched 
by the practice, the lessons, and the writings, of the pupil 
of Avicenna. The school of medicine has long slept in the 
name of a university ; but her precepts are abridged in a 
string of aphorisms, bound together in the leonine verses, 
or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century.* II. Seven miles 
to the west of Salerno, and thirty to the south of Naples, 
the obscure town of Amalphi displayed the power and 
rewards of industr}'. The land, however fertile, was of narrow 
extent; but the sea was accessible and open; the inhabi- 
tants first assumed the office of supplying the Western 
world with the manufactures and productions of the East ; 
and this useful traffic was the source of their opulence 
and freedom. The government was popular under the 
administration of a duke and the supremacy of the Greek 
emperor. Eifty thousand citizens were numbered in the 
walls of Amalphi; nor was any city more abundantly 
provided with gold, silver, and the objects of precious 
luxury. The mariners who swarmed in her port excelled 
in the theory and practice of navigation ana astronomy; 
and the discovery of the compass, which has opened the 
globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the com- 
modities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and their settle- 
ments in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alex- 
andria, acquired the privileges of independent colonies.f 

* Mura tori carries their antiquity above the year (10CG) of tho 
death of Edward the Confessor, the rex Avglorum to whom they nro 
addressed. Nor is this date affected by tho opinion, or rather mistake, 
of Pusquier. (Recherches de la France, 1. 7, c. 2), nnd Ducnnge, 
(Glossar. Latin.) The practice of rhyming, rs early ns tho seventh 
century, was borrowed from the languages of the North and East. 
(Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. iii. dissert 40. p. CSC — 708.) [The Arabians 
introduced their Cafia (consonancia or rhyme) into southern Europe. 
Condii. Pretace, p. 20. — Ed.] • 

+ The description of Amalphi, by William the Apulian (L 3, p. 267), 
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After three hundred years of prosperity, Amalphi was 
oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of Pisa ; but the poverty of one thousand fisher- 
men is yet dignified by the remains of an arsenal, a cathe- 
dral, and the palaces of royal merchants. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, 
had been long detained in Normandy by his own and his 
father’s age.. He accepted the welcome summons ; hastened 
to the Apulian camp ; and deserved at first the esteem, and 
afterwards, the envy, of his elder brother. Their valour 
• and ambition were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the 
.elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the disinterested love 
of the soldiers and people. So scanty was his allowance, 
for himself and forty followers, that he descended from 
conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft; 
and so loose were the notions of property, that, by his own 
•historian, at his special command, he is accused of stealing 

contains mucli truth and some poetry; and the third line maybe 
applied to the sailor s compass : 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 
Partibus innumeris : hac plurimus urbe znoratur 
Nauta mans ccelique vias aperire perilus. 

Hue et Alexandri di versa feruntur ab urbe 
Eegis, et Antiochi. Gens ham freta plurima transit, 

His Arabes, Indi, Siculi nascuntur et Afri. 

Hac gens est totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 

- Et mercanda ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

[Brenckmann (DeBepub. Amalph. Diss. 1, c. 23) found only 1000 inha 
bitants when he visited Amalphi in the beginning of the last century. 
Their number is now increased to 6000 or 8000. Hist, des Bepub. 
Ital. 1. 1, p. 304. — Guizot.] [Malte Brun and Balbi (p. 588) say only 
three thousand inhabitants. The now generally entertained doubts 
as to the discovery of the mariner’s compass at Amalphi, have been 
stated in a note to ch. 45, vol. v. p. 117. If the line here referred to 
can admit such an interpretation, it would prove only the use, not tho 
invention, of the sailor’s guide. ' But it asserts no more than Horace’s 
“ certa fulgent sidera nautis,” and what almost all ancient poets have 
sung of the pilot watehing the stars. It must also be observed, that 
William of Apulia wrote 200 years before Flavio Gioja is said to have 
invented the compass at Amalphi. Mr. Hallam has well observed, 

“ It was the singular fate of this city to have filled up the interval 
between two periods of civilization, in neither of which she was 
destined to he distinguished. Scarcely known before the end of the 
sixth century, Amalphi ran a brilliant career as a free , and trading 
republic, which ' was checked by the arms of a conqueror in the 
,-niddle of the twelfth.” Middle Ages, .8, 390 .— Ed.] . . 
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horses from a stable at Melphi.* His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace ; from these base practices he rose to 
the merit and glory of a holy war; and the invasion c£ 
Sicily was seconded by the zeal and policy of his brother 
Guiscard. After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters, a 
most audacious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved 
their losses and possessions; but the deliverance of the 
island, so vainly undertaken by the forces of the Eastern 
empire, was achieved by a small and private band of adven- 
turers. + In the first attempt, K-oger braved, in an open, 
boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Seylla and Cliaryb- 
dis ; landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore • 
drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina; and safely 
returned with the spoils of the adjacent country. In the 
fortress of Trani, his active and patient courage were equally 
conspicuous. In his old age he related with pleasure, that, 
by the distress of the siege, himself, and the countess his 
wife, had been reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which 
they wore alternately : that in a sally his horse had been 
slain, and he was dragged away by the Saracens ; but that 
he owed his rescue to his good sword, and had retreated 
with his saddle on his back, lest the meanest trophy might 
be left in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of 
Trani, three hundred Normans withstood nnd repulsed the 
forces of the island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty thousand 
horse and foot were overthrown by one hundred and thirty- 
six Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. George, who 
fought on horseback in the foremost ranks. The captive 

* Latrocinio armigerorum suorutn in multis sustentabatur, quod 
quidern ad ejus ignominiam non dicimus; sed ipso ita prcccipiento 
adbuc viliora et reprchensibiliora dictnri menus tit pluribus patescat, 
quam laboriose ct cum quanta angnstifi a profunda panpertate ad 
Bummum culmen divitiarum vcl honoris attigerit. Such is the preface 
of Sfalatcrra (1. 1, c. 25) t*> tbc home-stealing. From the moment 
'0- 1, c. 19) that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brother 
sinks into the second character. Something similar in Velleius Pater- 
culus may be observed of Augustus nnd Tiberius. [M. Gauttior d’Arc 
(Conqut'tes des Normands, i. c. 9, p. 1SS) interprets a pan3,ago in Mala- 
terra (i. c. 22) to mean, that Robert, through jealousy, “dimin’shed 
the pay" of his brother, and thus drove him into these dishonourable 
courses. Roger had previously restored plenty into the camp, and 
poured into it large contributions, which he had levied in legitimate 
warfare. — E d.] 

■f Duo filji proficua deputans animte scilicet et corporis r>i tcrrair 
Idolis deditnm ad cultum divinum rovocaret. \Galfrid Malaterra, b — 

vom vi. x 
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banners, vrifcli four camely were reserved for the successor 
of St. Peter; and had these barbaric spoils been exposed 
not in the Vatican, hut m the Capitol, they might have 
revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. These insuf- 
ficient numbers of the Normans most probably denote their 
knights, the soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, 
each of whom was attended by five or six followers in the 
field;* yet, with the aid of this interpretation, and after 
every fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, and repu- 
tation, the discomfiture of bo many myriads will reduce the 
-prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable. 
The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and powerful succour 
from their countrymen of Africa ; in the siege of Palermo, 
the Norman cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; 
and, in the hour of action, the envy of the two brothers 
was sublimed to a generous and invincible emulation. After 
a war of thirty years, f Roger, with the title of great count, 
obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful 
island of the Mediterranean; and his administration dis- 
plays a liberal and enlightened mind, above the limits of 
his age and education. The Moslems were maintained in 
the free enjoyment of their religion and property ;£ a philo- 
sopher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Mahomet, 
harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court ; his 
geography of the seven climates was translated into Latin ; 
and Roger, after a diligent perusal, preferred the work of 
the Arabian to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.§ A 

c. 1.) The conquest of Sicily is related in the three last books, and 
hq himself has given an accurate summary of the chapters (p. 544 

-546). * See the word milites, in the Latin Glossary 

of Ducange. + Of odd particulars, I learn from Main- 

terra that the Arabs had introduced into Sicily the use of camels (1. 1, 
c. 33) and of carrier pigeons (c. 42); and that the bite of tbe tarantula 
provokes 'a windy disposition, quse per anum inhoneste erepitando 
emergit ; a symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman 
army. in their camp near Palermo (c. 36). I shall add an etymology 
not unworthy of the eleventh century: Messana is derived from 
Dfewis, the place from whence the harvests of the isle were sent in 
tribute to Pome (1. 2, c. 1). X See the capitulation 

nf Palermo in Malaterra (L 2, c. 45, and Giannone, who remarks the 
general toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii. p. 72). 

§ John Leo Afer, de Medieis et Philosophis Arabibus,- e. 14, apud 
Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. tom. xiii. p.278, 279. This philosopher is named 
Fsseriph. Essachalli, and he died in Africa, A.H.-516, a. d. 1122. Yet 
Cliis story bears a strange resemblance to the Sherif al Ecirissi, who 
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reimiant of Christian natives had promoted the success of 
the jtformaus: they were rewarded by the triumph of the 
cross. The island was restored to the jurisdiction of the 
Boman pontiff; new bishops were planted in the principal 
cities ; and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endowment 
of churches and monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero as- 
serted the rights of the civil magistrate. Instead of resign- 
ing the investiture of benefices, he dexterously applied to 
his own profit the papal claims; the supremacy of the 
crown was secured and enlarged, by the singular bull, 
which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual, 
legates of the holy see.* 

To Bobert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily was more 
glorious than beneficial : the possession of Apulia and Cala- 
bria was inadequate to his ambition ; and he resolved to 
embrace or create the first occasion of invading, perhaps of 
subduing, the Boman empire of the East.f Prom his first 
wife, the partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity ; and her son 
Bohemond was destined to imitate, rather than to succeed, 
his illustrious father. The second wife of Guiscard was' the 
daughter of the princes of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced 
in the lineal succession of their son Boger ; their five 
daughters were gisrnn in honourable nuptials, J nnd one of 

presented his booh (Geographic Xubiensis, see preface, p. 83. 90. 170) 
to Roger, king of Sicily, A-li. 513, a.d. 1153 (D'Herbclot, Bibjiotliequo 
Orientate, p. 786. Prideaux's Life of JIahotnct, p. 1SS. Petit do 
la Croix, Hist, do Gengiscan, p. 535, 530. Casiri, Bibliot. Arab 
Hispan. tom. ii. p. 9 — 13), and I am afraid of some mistake. 

* Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. 4, c. 7), and 
produces the original of the bull (I. 4, c. 29). Giannone gives o rational 
idea of this privilege, and the tribunal of tho monarchy of Sicily 
(tom. ii. p. 93 — 102); and St. Hare (Abrdgd, tom. iii. p. 217—^301, first- 
column) labours the case with the diligence of a Sicilian lawyer. 

+ In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnena (tlie first, third, fourth, and fifth books of the Alexiad), 
William Appulus (1. 4, 5, p. 270— 275), nnd Jeffrey Malaterra (L 3,'-c. 13. 
14. 21 — 29. 39). Their inurmation is contemporary and authentic, 
but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 

t One ol them was married to Hugh, the son of Azzo, or Axo, o 
marquis of Lombardy, rich, powerful, and nolle (Gulielm. Appul. i. i, 
p. 267), in the eieveuth century, and whose ancestors in the tenth and 
ninth, are explored by the critical industry of Leibnitz and Murafori. 
From the two elder eons ol the marquis Azzo, are derived the illustrious 
lineG of Brunswick and Esle. See Muratori, Antichith Estense. 

T 2 
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them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Constantine, a 
beautiful youth, the son ana heir of the emperor Michael.* 
But the throne of Constantinople was shaken by a revolu- 
tion ; the imperial family of l)ueas was confined to the 
palace or the cloister ; and [Robert deplored, and resented, 
the disgrace of his daughter, and the expulsion of his ally. 
A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constantine, soon 
appeared at Salerno ; and related the adventures of his fall 
and flight. That unfortunate friend was acknowledged by 
the duke, and adorned with the pomp and titles of imperial 
dignity; in his triumphal progress through Apulia and 
' Calabria, Michaelf was saluted with the tears and acclama- 
tions of the people ; and pope Gregory the Seventh exhorted 
the bishops to preach, and the Catholics to fight, in the pious 
work of his restoration. Mis conversations with Robert 
were frequent and familiar ; and their mutual promises were 
justified by the valour of the JN T ormans and the treasures of 
the East. Yet this Michael, by the confession of the Greeks 
and Batins, was a pageant and impostor ; a monk who 
•had fled from his convent, or a domestic who had served in 
the palace. The fraud had been contrived by the subtle 
Guiscard; and he trusted that, after this pretender had 
given a decent colour to his arms, he would sink, at the nod 
of the conqueror, into his primitive obscurity. But victory 
was 'the only argument that could determine the belief of the 
Greeks ; and the ardour of the Batins was much inferior to 
their credulity ; the [Norman veterans wished to enjoy the 
harvest .of their toils, and the unwarlike Italians trembled 
at the known and unknown dangers of a transmarine expe- 
dition. In his new levies, [Robert exerted the influence of 
gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and ecclesiastical 

* Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails that 
handsome boy, who, after the rupture of his Barbaric nuptials (L 1, 
p. 23), was betrothed as her husband ; he was dyaXpa pvcea>£ .... 
Ocov yapwi’ <pi\orip-qpa .... xnvtrov yivovg aTropporj, &c. (p. 27). 
filsewhere she describes tbe red and white of his skin, his hawk’s eyes, 
&c. 1. 3, p. 71. t Anna Comnena, L 1, p. 28, 29. 

Gulielm. AppuL L 4, p. 271. Galfrid. SMaterra, L 3, c. j3, p. 579, 580. 
Halaterra is more cautious in his style ; but the Apulian is bold and 
positive. _ 

: — Mentitus se iBchaelem _ " ' ; . 

Yenerata Danais quidam seductor ad ilium. ' • 

As Gregory YU. had believed, Baronins, almost alone, recognises 'tho 
emperor Michael (aj). 1050, ]Sb. 44). . 
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authority ; and some acts of violence might justify the 
reproach, that age and infancy were pressed, without dis- 
tinction, into the service of their unrelenting prince. After 
two years’ incessant preparations, the land, and naval forces 
were assembled at Otranto, at the heel or extreme pro- 
montory of Italy ; and Jfobert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and the repre- 
sentative of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred 
knights* * * § of Norman race or discipline, formed the sinews 
of the. army, which might be swelled to thirty thousand t 
followers of every denomination. The men, the horses, the 
arms, the engines, the wooden towers, covered with raw 
hides, were embarked on board one hundred and fifty vessels : 
the transports had been built in the ports of Italy, and the 
galleys were supplied by the alliance of the republic of 
Sagusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic gulf, the shores of Italy and 
Epirus incline towards each other. The spaco between 
Brundusium and Durazzo, the Homan passage, is no more 
than one hundred miles at the last station of Otranto it 
is contracted to fifty ;§ and this narrow distance had sug- 
gested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the sublime or extravagant 
idea of a bridge. Before the general embarkation, • the, 
Norman duke dispatched Bobemond with fifteen galleys to 
seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the opposite 
coast, and to secure a harbour in the neighbourhood ol Ynl- 

* Ipse armata: militi® non plusquam MCCC railites sccum habu’iRse. 
ab eis qui eidem negotio interfuerunt attestatur. (Malatcrra, 1. 3, 
c. 24, p. 583.) These are the same whom the Apulian (1. 4, p. 273) _ 
styles the cquc3tris gens ducis, equites de gente ducis. ' - 

+ Ei’c rpidsorro \i\ialng says Anna Comnena (Alexins, 1. 1, p. 37); 
and her account tallies with the number and lading of the chips. . Ivit 
in Dyrrachiutn cum XV millibus hominum, says the Chronicon Breve 
Normannieum. (Muratori, Scriptores, tom. v. p. 27S.) I have. endea- 
voured to reconcile these reckonings. 7 The Itinerary 

of Jerusalem (p. 009, edit. tVesseling) gives n true and reasonable spacer 
of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled 
by Strabo (1. 6, p. 433) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. 3. 16). 

§ Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. C. 16) allows guinyicoyinfo millia for this 
brevissimus cursus, and agrees with the real distance from Otranto to 
La Vnllona, or Aulon (D'Anville, Analyse do sa Carte dcs Cotes do - 
la Greco, lac. p. 3 — 0). Hennolaus Barbaras, who. substitutes rmfun 
(Harduin, not. 66, in Pirn. 1. 3) might have been corrected by every- 
V enetian pilot who had Bailed out of the gulf. , 
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Iona for the landing of the troops. They passed and landed 
without perceiving an enemy ; and this successful expe- 
riment displayed the neglect and decay of the naval power 
of the Greeks. The islands of Epirus and the maritime 
towns were subdued by the arms or the name of Eobert, 
■who led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the modem 
appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, the western 
key of the empire, was guarded by ancient renown and 
recent fortifications, by George Palsologns, a patrician, vic- 
torious in the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of 
Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every age, have main- 
tained' the character of soldiers. In the prosecution of his 
enterprise, the courage of Guiscard was assailed by every 
form of danger and mischance. In the most propitious 
season of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a 
storm of wind and snow unexpectedly arose; the Adriatic 
wa3 swelled by the raging blast of the South, and a new 
shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of the Acroeerannian 
rocks.* The sails, the masts, and the oars, were shattered 
or tom away; the sea and shore were covered with the 
fragments of vessels, with arms and dead bodies ; and the 
greatest part of the provisions were either drowned or 
damaged. The ducal galley was laboriously rescued from 
the waves, and Eobert halted seven days on the adjacent 
- ' • cape, to collect the relies of his loss and revive the drooping 
spirits of his soldiers. The jMonnans were no longer the 
' bold and experienced mariners who had explored the ocean 
from Greenland to mount Atlas, and who smiled at the 
petty dangers of the Mediterranean. They had wept during 
the tempest; they were alarmed by the hostile approach of 
the Venetians, who had been solicited by the prayers and 


* Infamcs scopulos Acroceraunia, Horat. carm. 1. 3. Tie prwci- 
■piiem Africa m deceria ntem AanOonibos ei rabiera Foti, and the 
monstra hatantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged ; but Horace 
trembling for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment in the 
History of poetry and friendship. [The popular dread of the sea that 
prevailed among the Homans magnified the dangers oi navigation, in 
-many other Odes of Horace He had, perhaps, himself experienced 
: them in his voyage to, and return from, Greece, The entrance of the 
- ' -Adriatic is still subject to sudden and terrific storms, called by sailors 
“white squalls,” probably from the foam which then overspreads _it3 
surface. So recently as February, 1S53, an English ship, conveying 
troops to the Ionian Islands, was driven from her moorings soon after 
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promises of the Byzantine court. The first day’s action 
was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a beardless youth,* 1 
who led the naval powers of his father. All night the gal- 
leys of the republic lay on their anchors in the form of a 
crescent ; and the victory of the second day was decided bv 
the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of their archers, 
the weight of their javelins, and the borrowed aid of the 
Greek fire. The Apulian and Bagusian vessels fled to the 
shore ; several were cut from their cables and dragged away 
by the conqueror; and a sally from the town carried 
slaughter and dismay to the tents of the Borman duke. A 
seasonable relief was poured into Durazzo, and as soon as 
the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, the islands 
and maritime towns withdrew from the camp the supply of 
tribute and provision. That camp was -soon afflicted with a 
pestilential disease; five hundred knights perished by an 
inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain 
a decent burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under 
these calamities, the mind of Guiscard alone was firm and 
invincible ; and while he collected new forces from Apulia 
and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, the walls of 
Durazzo. But his industry and valour were encountered 
by equal valour and more’ perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and capacity to contain five hundred sol- 
diers, had been rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart: . 
but the descent of the door or drawbridge was checked by 
an enormous beam, and the wooden structure was instantly 
consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Koman empire was attacked by tbc Turks in 
the East and the Bormans in the West, the aged successor 
of Michael surrendered the sceptre to the hands of Alexius, 
an illustrious captain, and the founder of the Comnenian 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and historian, 
observes, in her affected style, that even Hercules was un- 
equal to a double combat; and on this principle, she approves • 
a hasty peace with the Turks, which allowed her father to 

anchoring in the harbour of Corfu, and nearly wrecked on the point of 
Vida. — E d.) * TiT'i' ct ti£ ro»> —uytova m’rotV 

iptij3pi<T<5rra»'. (Alexias, 1. 4, p. 106.) Vet the Normans shaved, and ; 
the 'Venetians wore their beards ; they must have derided the no-beard 
of Bohemond; a harsh interpretation! (Ducange, Not. ad Alcxind. 
p. 233.) . ' , / 
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undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On his acces- 
. • sion, Alexius found the camp -without soldiers, and the trea- 

. ; sury without money ; yet such were the vigour and activity 

" . ' of his measures, that in six months he assembled an army of 
. seventy thousand men,* and performed a march of five hun- 

# dred miles. His troops were levied in Europe and Asia, 

: • ’ from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea ; his majesty was dis- 

. _ played in the silver arms and . rich trappings of the com- 

.. _ panies of horse-guards ; and the emperor was attended by a 
train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid suc- 
cession, bad been clothed with the purple, and were indulged 
by the lenity of the times in a life of aflluence and dignity. 
Tbeir youthful ardour might animate the multitude; but 
• -their love of pleasure and contempt of subordination were 
pregnant with disorder and mischief; and their importunate 
clamours for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the 
: prudence of Alexius, who might hare surrounded and 
V. Starved the besieging army. The enumeration of proraces 

• ’’ , .-'.recalls a sad comparison of the' past and present limits of 

* • the Eoman world ; the raw.levieB were drawn together in 

haste and terror; and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia 
Jfinor,.had been purchased by the evacuation of the cities 
. which were immediately occupied by the Turks. The 
strength of the Greek army consisted in the Yarangians, 

. •. -_the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were recently 
augmented by a colony of exiles and volunteers from tbe 
‘ - •- .British'island of Thule. Under tbe yoke of tbe Dorman. 

• . .'-.conqueror, the .Danes and English were oppressed and 
, , united ; a band of adventurous youths resolved to desert a - 

. ..land -of slavery; the sea was open to tbeir escape; and, in 
' •* ; • * -their long pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded 
' i any hope ofliberty and revenge. They were entertained in 
the service of the Greek emperor ; and their first station 


* Muratpri (Annali d’ltalia, tom, is. p. 136, 137) observes, that some 
authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron. Casinen. 1. 3. c. 49) compose the Greek 
army of one .hundred and severity thousand men, but that the hundred 
may be struck off, and that Halaterra only reckons seventy thousand ; 
a slight -inattention. The passage to which he alludes is in the 
Chronicle (if Lupus Protbspata (Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra 
(l'4,'c..27).speaks in high but. indefinite terms of the_ emperor, cum 
copiio innumerabilibue : like the .Apulian poet (1. 4, p. 2/2) ; 

More locustarum .monies et plana teguntuh 
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was in a new city on the Asiatic shore: but Alexius soon 
recalled them to the defence of his person and palace ; and 
bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of their faith 
and valour.* The name of a Norman invader revived the 
memory of their wrongs; they marched with alacrity against 
the national foe, and panted to regain in Epirus, the glory 
which they had lost in the battle of Hastings. The Varan- 
gians were supported by some companies of Franks or 
Latins ; and the rebels who had fled to Constantinople from 
the tyranny of Gruiscard, were eager to signalize their zeal 
and gratify their revenge. In this emergency the emperor 
had not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or Ma- 
niclueans of Thrace and Bulgaria ; and these heretics united 
with the patience of martyrdom, the spirit and discipline of 
active valour.f The treaty with the sultan had procured a 
supply of some thousand’ Turks; and the arrows of the • 
Scythian horse were opposed to the lances of the Norman . 
cavalry. On the report and distant prospect of these for-', 
midable numbers, Hobert assembled a council of his prin- 
cipal officers. “You behold,” said he, “your danger; it i3 
urgent and inevitable. The hills are covered with arras 


* See William of llalmsbury, de GestiB Anglorum, 1. 2, p. t>2. 
Alexius fidem Anglorum suscipiens pracipuis familiaritatibuB suis eos 
applicabat, amorem eorum Clio transcribens. OrdericuB Vitalii (Hi. ft. ' 
Eceles. 1. 4, p. 50S ; 1. 7, p. 041) relates tbeir emigration from England, . 
and their service in Greece. [Gibbon's inference from the?" passages • 
is too'hasty. Had it. been warranted by them, there would'itiil have 
remained the inquiry, how far v.e might trust any information from 
Constantinople, that reached the cells of English or Norman monks, ' 
one of whom, as will presently be seen, bad a very confuted knowledge . , 
of subjects much more within his ken. The Saxon Chronicle aud ■ 
Brompton are authorities at least equal to those which arc here- 
cited. They tell us how the fugitives of that period were re- 
ceived in Scotland, Ireland, France, and Flanders ; but they make 
no mention of this flight to the seat of eastern empire, no f is it 
likely that places of refuge so near at hand should have been ne- 
glected, to seek the hire of mercenaries in bo distant an asylum. 
The talk of Constantinople about Angii among the Varangians 
(see cli. 55, p. 278) may have been repeated by fom'e returned 
pilgrim or crusader, to Ordericus Vitalis, who then inferred, orim.igined, 
the rest William of JMmsbury tells quite another tile, or rigmarole, 
about the seven sleepers, with no reference whatever to till- euppots^l • _ 
emigration. See Bohn's editions of Will, of Jlalmsbury (p. 2th , and Or- 
dericuB Vitalis (vol. ii. pp. 10. 357 ). — Ed.] T Sec the Ai'uHm, t 1, 

p. 256. The character and story of these Manichmansbas been the sub- 
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and standards; and the emperor of the Greeks is accus- 
tomed to wars and triumphs. Obedience and union are our 
only safety ; and I am ready to yield the command to a 
more worthy leader.” The rote and acclamation, even of his 
secret enemies, assured him, in that perilous moment, of 
their esteem and confidence ; and the duke thus continued; 
“Let us trust in the rewards of victory, and deprire 
cowardice of the means of eseape. Let us burn our vessels, 
and our baggage, and give battle on this spot, as if it were 
the place of our nativity and our burial.” The resolution 
was unanimously approved ; and without confining himself 
to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle array the nearer 
.approach of the enemy. His rear was covered by a small 
river, his right wing extended to the sea ; his left to the 
hills; nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same 
ground Caesar and Pompey had formerly disputed the 
empire of the world.* 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius re- 
solved to risk the event of a general action, and exhorted 
the garrison of Durazzo to assist their own deliverance by. 
a well-timed sally from the town. He marched in two 
columns to surprise the Normans before day-break on two 
different sides; his light cavalry was scattered over the 
plain ; the archers formed the second line ; and the Yaran- 
gians claimed the honours of the vanguard. In the first 
onset, the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards and Cala- 
brians ignominiously turned their backs ; they fled towards 
the river and the sea; but the bridge had been broken 
down to cheek the sally of the garrison, and the coast was 
lined with the Venetian galleys, who played their engines 
among the disorderly throng. On the verge of ruin, they 
were saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefs. Gaita, 
the wife of liobert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike 
Amazon, a second Pallas ; less skilful in arts, but not less 
terrible in arms, than the Athenian goddess ;t though 


jeefc of the fifty-fourth chapter. * See the simple and masterly 

narrative of Ca?sar himself. (Comment, de Bell. Civil. 3. 41 — 75.) It 
is a pity that Quintus Icilius (31. Guischardt) did not live to analyse 
these operations, as he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

. f rtc/AAdg dAAt; kAv p)} ’AOijvij, which is very properly translated. 
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wounded by an arrow, she stood her ground, and strove 
by her exhortation and example, to rally the flying troops.* 
Her female voice was seconded by the more powerful voice 
and arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he was 
magnanimous in council: “Whither,” he cried aloud, 

“ whither do ye fly? your enemy is implacable; and death 
is less grievous than servitude.” The moment was deci- 
sive: as the Varangians advanced before the line, they 
discovered the nakedness of their flanks ; the main battle 
of the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm and 
entire ; they couched their lances, and the Greeks deplore 
the furious and irresistible shock of the French cavalrv.f ’ 
Alexius was not deficient in the duties of a soldier or a : 
general; but he no sooner beheld the, slaughter of the’ 
Varangians, and the flight of the Turks, than he despised 
his subjects and despaired of his fortune. The princess 
Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy event, is re- 
duced to praise the strength and swiftness of her father’s 
horse, and his vigorous struggle, when he was almost over- 
thrown by the stroke of a lance, which had shivered the 
imperial helmet. His desperate valour broke through a 
squadron of Franks who opposed hi3 flight; aud, after 


by tbo president Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 331, in 
12mo.), qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu’clle ne fut pas nussi 
savante quo cello d’Athcnes. The Grecian goddess was composed of 
two discordaut characters ; of Keith, the workwoman of Sais in Egypt, 
and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya. (Banier, 
Mythologie. tom. iv. p. 1 — 31, in 12mo.) * Anna Comnena 

(1. 4, p. 116) admires, with some degree of terror, her masculino 
virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins ; and though tho 
Apulian (1. 4, p. 273) mentions her presence and her wound, ho. 
represents her a3 far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc hello Robert: forto sagitta 
Quadam Gsa fuit : quo vulnere lerrita nullam 
Dum sperabat opem se pccne wbcgcrat hosts 
This last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 

+ ‘Arro rij c roe 'PopKiprov wpoipyi/oa/iivijc /idyijf. ytvi&a tuy t>)v 
wpwriji' card rJi’ ivavriwv iwrraemv rwv KfXrJjr di>t'trotaroi> (Anna, 
1.5, p. 333); and elsewhere vni yap K (Xroj enn'/p wnf isoyoi/zirof 
ph' di'uwoorroc rt)v onpi/r, ctii ri/i- Ola v <Vru» (p. 140). The 
pedantry of the princess in tho choice of classic appellations, encou- 
raged Ducauge to apply to his countrymen the characters of the 
ancient Gauls. [The darkness which veiled tho west of Europe from 
Grecian eyes, may excuse Aunn Comnena for making the followers of 
Bomperlos a Celtic race. But Ducauge is not easily to be pardoned fur 
\is error, in bo willingly applying to his countrymen generally tho 
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wandering two days and as many nights in the mountains, 
he found some repose of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychnidus.* The victorious Boberfc reproached the 
tardy and feeble pursuit which had suffered the escape ol 
so illustrious a prize ; but he consoled his disappointment 
. • by the trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and 
luxury of the Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeating 
an army five times more numerous than his own. A mul- 
titude of Italians had been the victims of their own fears; 
but only thirty of his knights were slain in this memorable 
day. In the Homan host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and 
English, amounted to five or six thousand :f the plain of 
Durazzo was stained with noble and royal blood ; and the 
end of the impostor Michael was more honourable than 
his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted 
by the loss of a costly pageant, which had merited only the 
. • contempt and derision of the Greeks. After their defeat 

they still persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a 
Venetian commander supplied the place of George Palreo- 
logus, who had been imprudently called away from his 
. station. The tents of the besiegers were converted into 
■ barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the winter ; and in 
answer to the defiance of the garrison, llobert insinuated 
that his patience was at least equal to their obstinacy.^ 
Perhaps he already trusted to his secret correspondence 
. with a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich and 
•• honourable marriage. At the dead of night several rope- 
ladders were dropped from the walls ; the light Calabrians 
ascended in silence, and the Greeks were awakened by the 
name and trumpets of the conqueror. Tet they defended 

praises which, she meant for neither Gauls nor Franks, hut for Normans 
alone. — Ed.] * [The modem Ochridu, on the lake of the 

same name, near the river Drin, in Albania. Eeicbard, Tab. vi. Malte 
Brun and Balbi, p. 61 1. Gauttier d'Arc, iii. c. 2, p. 365. — Ed.] 

* ■ f Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45) says sis thousand ; "William the 

Apulian more than five thousand (L 4, p. 273). Their modesty is 
• singular and laudable ; they might with so little trouble have slain 
two or three myriads of schismatics and infidels ! 

+ The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Ejn-damnus 
to Dyrrachium (Plin. 3. 26) ; and the vulgar corruption of Duraciom 
(see Malaterra) bore some affinity t o hardness. One of- Robert’s names 
was Durand, a aurando: poor, wit' (Alberia'.AIonaeh. in Chron. 

apud Muratori, Annali d’ltalia. tom. ix; p. 137.) V •: - • 
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the streets three days against an enemy already master of 
theratnparfc; and near seven months elapsed between the 
first investment and the final surrender of the place. From 
Durazzo, the Norman duke advanced into the heart of 
Epirus or Albania ; traversed the first mountains of Thes- 
saly ; surprised three hundred English in the city of Castoria ; 
approached Thessalonica; and made Constantinople tremble. 
A more pressing duty suspended the prosecution of his 
ambitious designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, 
his army was reduced to a third of the original numbers ; 
and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was informed, 
by plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which 
had been produced by his absence : the revolt of the cities 
and barons of Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; and the 
approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. Highly 
presuming that his person was sufficient for the public 
safety, he repassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left 
the remains of the army under the command of his son and 
the Norman counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the 
freedom of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority 
of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps 
of his father ; and the two destroyers are compared, by the 
Greeks, to the caterpillar and the locust, the last of whom' 
devours whatever has escaped the teeth of the former.* 
After winning two battles against the emperor, he de- 
scended into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, 
the fabulous realm of Achilles, f which contained tho trea- 
sure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. Tet a just 
praise must not be refused to the fortitude and prudence 
of Alexius, who bravely struggled with the calamities of 
the times. In the poverty of the State, he presumed to 
borrow the superfluous ornaments of the churches; the 
desertion of the Manictueans was supplied by some tribes of 
Moldavia; a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks re- 

* Tipoi’xovc eni aKpicap iittiv uv Tip avroip rrnrina I'cfi uYov. 
(Anna, 1. 1, p. 35.) By these similes, so different from those of ITomer, 
she wishes to inspire contempt, as well as horror, for the little noxious 
animal, a conqueror. ' Most unfortunately, the common sense, or 
common nonsense of mankind, resists her laudable design. 

+ Prodiit hac auotor Trojana; cladis Achilles. 

The supposition of the Apulian (1. 5, p. 275), may .he excused by tho 
more classic poetry of Virgil . (/Eneid, 2. 197): Larissicus Achilles; 
hut it ia not-justified.by.tho geography of Homer. ■ 
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placed and. revenged the loss of their brethren, and the 
Greek soldiers were exercised to ride, to draw the how, 
and to the daily practice of ambuscades and evolutions. 
Alexius had been taught by experience, that the formidable 
■ cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for action, and 
almost incapable of motion ;* his archers were directed to aim 
their arrows at the horse rather than the man ; and a variety 
of spikes and snares were scattered over the ground on which 
' he might expect an attack. In the neighbourhood of 
Larissa the events of war were protracted and balanced. 
The courage of Bohemond was always conspicuous and 
often successful ; but his camp was pillaged by a stratagem 
of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the venal or 
discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their 
trusts, and enlisted in the sendee of the emperor. Alexius 
returned to Constantinople with the advantage, rather than 
the honour, of victory. After evacuating the conquests 
which he could no longer defend, the son of Guiscard 
embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a father who 
esteemed his merit, and sympathized in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies 
of Robert, the most prompt and powerful was Henry the 
Third or Fourth, King of Germany and Italy, and future 
emperor of the West. The epistle of the Greek monarchf 
to his brother is filled with the wannest professions of friend- 
ship, and the most lively desire of strengthening their alli- 
ance by every public and private tie. He congratulates 
Henry on his success in a just and pious war ; and complains 
that the prosperity of his own empire is disturbed by the 
audacious enterprises of the Horman Bobert. The list of 
his presents expresses the manners of the age, a radiated 

* The tZv -mciKun’ rrpoaXpara, which encumbered the knights on 
foot, have been ignorantly translated spurs. (Anna Comnena, Alexius, 
1. 5, p. 140.) Ducange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous 
and inconvenient fashion, which lasted from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century. These peaks, in the form of a scorpion, were some- 
times two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver chain. 

-j- The epistle itself (Alexias, L 3, p. 93 — 95) well deserves to bo 
read. There is one expression. aarpoTriXtKvv StSipivov ptra Xpovca- 
tpiov, which Ducange does not understand ; I have endeavoured to 
grope out a tolerable meaning; y'pvcaipiov, is a golden crown; derpo- 
wlX tKvg, is explained by Simon Portius (in. Lexico Grsco-Barbar.) 
by Kipavvos wp yarrjp, a flash of lightning. 
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crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on the breast, 
a case of relics, with the names and titles of the saints, a 
vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most probably 
of Mecca, and one hundred pieces of purple. To these he 
added a more solid present, of one hundred and forty-four 
thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther assurance of 
two hundred and sixteen thousand, so soon as Henry should 
have entered in arms the Apulian territories, and confirmed 
by an oath the league against the common enemy. The 
German,* who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 
army and a faction, accepted these liberal offers, and marched 
towards the south ; his speed was checked by the sound of 
the battle of Durazzo; but the influence of his arms or 
name, in the hasty return of llobert, was a full equivalent 
for the Grecian bride. Henry was the sincere adversary of 
the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gregory the Seventh, 
his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the throne and 
mitre had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition 
of that haughty priest *.t the king and the pope had degraded 
each other ; and each had seated a rival on the temporal or 
spiritual throne of his antagonist. After the defeat and 
death of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy to 
assume the imperial crown, and to drive from the Vatican 
the tyrant of the church. J But the Homan people adhered 

* For these general events, I must refer to the general historians, 
Sigonius, Baronius, Muratori, Moshcim, St. Marc, Ico. 

f The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives 
(St. Marc, Abrdgc, tom. in. p. 235, Ac.); and Mb miraculous or magical 
performances are alike incredible to a modern reader. He will, as 
usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie de Hildebrand, Bibliot. 
Ancienno ct Moderne, tom. viii), and much amusement in Boyle 
(Dietionnaire Critique. Grcgoirc VII.). That pope was undoubtedly a 
great man, a second Athanasius, in a more fortunate ago of the 
church. May I presume to add, that the portrait of Athanasius is 
one of the passages of my history (vol. ii. p. 424, Ac.) with which I am' 
the least dissatisfied 1 [ThU pope was by far the most important man 
of his age, and his influence on coming times was marked and mighty. 
His maxims, example, and projects, ruled in the Vatican long after his 
death. It is necessary that bis character should he well studied, and 
his proceedings closely scrutinized. Mr. Hallam has given a clear 
general idea of them (Middle Ages, 2. p. 259 — 274), to which the reader 
may advantageously refer for the conduct of a pontiff “ exhibiting an 
arrogance without parallel, and an ambition that grasped at universal 
aud unlimited monarchy." — Ed.] •.••• ■ 

% hi raa, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him rararr. 
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to the cause of Gregory ; their resolution mas fortified b~ 
supplies of men and money from Apulia : and the city —as 
thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Germanv. In 
the fourth year he corrupted, as it- is said, with Bvzactine 
gold, the nobles of Borne, whose estates and castles and been 
rained by the war. The gates, the bridges, and Sfcv ho stares, 
■were delivered into his hands ; the antipope, Clement the 
Third, was consecrated in the Lateran: the grateful pound 
crowned his protector in the Vatican : and the emperor 
Henry fixed his residence in the CapitoL as the lawful* suc- 
cessor of Augustus and Charle mag ne. The ruins of the 
Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of Gregorv; 
the pope himself was invested, in the castle of Si. Angelo; 
and his last hope was in thecourage and fidelity of his Norman 
vassaL Their friendship had been interrupted by some reci- 
procal injuries and complaints: bnt, on this pressing occa- 
sion, Guiseard was urged by the obligation of his oath," by his 
-interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of fame, and 
his enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling the holy banner, 
he resolved to Sy to the relief of the prince of the apostles ; 
the most numerous of his armies, six thousand horse, and 
.thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled: and his 
march from Salerno to Borne was animated by the public 
applause and the promise of the divine firvonr. Henry, 
invincible in sixty-six battles, trembled at his approach: 
recollected some indispensable affairs that required his pre- 
sence in Lombardy; exhorted the Bomans to persevere in 
their allegiance : and hastily retreated three days before the 
entrance of the Normans. In less than three years, the son 
of Tanered of Hautevilie enjoyed the glory of delivering the 
pope, and of compelling the two emperors of the East and 
West to Sy before his victorious arms.* But the triumph 

TTTrog cl-rcc Hd-cj (I. 1, p. 32), s pope, or priest TTorihv to be 
st& crou; and accuses fcb- of scourging. shaving, perhaps of cas- 
trstisgj the ambassadors cf Eenrv (p. -31. S3). Bat tuis outrage is 
'improbable and doubtful (See tbe'seusbls preface of Cousin.) 

* Sic cuo tempore victi 
Sunt terra Domini duo : rex Alerusuuicas isie. 

Imperii rector Rornam rna'tb ius ile. 

Alter ad arms mens anuis supsratcr; et alter 
Eoainls suditi sola foraidine cessit. - 
It is euoush, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distingusi 

the Greek as the ruler" of the Bomua'empire (L i, p. 274). 
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of Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By the 
aid of the friends ot Gregory, the walls had been perforated 
or scaled ; but the imperial faction was still powerful and 
active ; on the third day, the people rose in a furious tumult, 
and a hasty word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage.* The Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, em- 
braced this fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy 
city of the Christians ; many thousands of the citizens, in 
the sight, and by the allies, of their spiritual father, were 
exposed to violation, captivity, or death; and a spacious 
quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual solitude.f 
Prom a city where he was now hated, and might be no 
longer feared, Gregory retired to end his days in the palace 
of Salerno. The artful pontiff might flatter the vanity of 
Guiscard, with the hope of a Roman or imperial crown; but 
this dangerous measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alienated the 
most faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged 
himself in a season of repose; but in the same year of the 
flight - of the German emperor, the indefatigable Robert 
resumed the design of his Eastern conquests. The zeal or' 
gratitude of Gregory had promised to his valour the king- 
doms of Greece and Asia his troops were assembled in 
arms, flushed with success, and eager for action. Their 
numbers, in the language of Homer, are compared by Anna 

* The narrative of Malaterra (I. 3, c. 87, p. 5S7, CSS) is authentic, 
circumstantial, and fair. Dux. ignem oxclamans urbe incc'nsa, &n 
The Apulian Boften3 the mischief (indc quibusdam redibus cxuEtis), 
which is again exaggerated in Borne partial chronicles. (Muratori. 
Anuali, tom. is. p. 147.) + After mentioning this 

devastation, the Jesuit Donatus (de Rorod Yetcri ct Nova r l. 4, c. S, 
p. 489) prcttdy adds, Durarct hodieque in Coclio monte, mterqnc ipsum 
et capitolium miserabiUs facies prostrate urbis, nisi in hortorum 
vinetorumquo amcenitatem ltorna resurrexisset ut perpetud viridiiato 
contcgeret vulnera. ct ruinaa suas. t The royalty of 

Robert, either promised or bestowed by tbo pope (Anna, L 1, p. 32), is 
sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian (1. 4, p. 270); 

Romani regni eibi promisisse coronam 

Papa ferebatur. 

Nor can I understand why Gretscr, and the other papal advocs tis 
should be displeased- with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

TOIi. TI. 
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to a swarm of bees ;* vet tbe utmost and moderate limits of 
the powers of Guiscard have been already defined; they 
were contained on this second occasion in one hundred and 
twenty vessels ; and as the season was far advanced, the 
harbour of Brundusiumf was preferred to the open road of 
Otranto. Alexius, apprehensive of a second attack, had 
. assiduously laboured to restore the naval forces of the em- 
pire ; and obtained from the republic of Venice an important 
succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, and nine 
galliots, or ships of extrnordinaiy strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly 
of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and bouses in the 
port of Constantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more 
acceptable as it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of 
Amalphi. By the union of the Greets and Venetians, the 
Adriatic was covered with a hostile fleet ; but their own 
neglect, or the vigilance of Robert, the change of a wind, or 
the shelter of a mist, opened a free passage; and the Norman 
troops were -safely disembarked on the coast of Epirus. 
"With twenty strong and well appointed galleys, their intrepid 
-duke immediately sought the enemy, and, though more 
accustomed to fight on horseback, be trusted his own life 
and the lives of his brother and two sons, to the event of 3 
naval combat. The dominion of the sea was disputed in 
three engagements, in sight of the isle of Corfu ; in the 
. two former, the skill and numbers of the allies were superior; 
■but in the third, the Normans obtained a final and complete 
victory-l: The light brigantines of the Greeks were sea t- 

' * See Homer, Iliad B. (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation by- 
fhe letters of the Greek alphabet) 61, <tc. Els bees are the image of a 
disorderly crowd : their discipline and public works seem to be the 
ideas of a later age. (Virgil, -dSneid. L 1.) 

f Gulielm. Appnlns, L 5, p. 2 76. The admirable port of Bruzj- 
dusium was double ; the outward harbour was a gulf covered by an 
island, and narrowing by degrees till it communicated by a small 
gullet with the inn er harbour, which embraced the city on both sides. 
C®sar and nature-have laboured for its ruin ; and against such agents, 
what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government? (Swin- 
burne's Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 3S4— 390.) 

% William of Apulia (L 5, p. 276) describes the victory of the Norman?, 
and forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently recorded 
by Ann 3 Comnena (L 6, p. 152— 161). In her turn, she invents or 
magnifies a fourth action, to give the Venetians revenge and rewards. 
Their own feelings were far different, 'since they deposed their doge, 
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tered in ignominious flight; the nine castles of the Venetians 
maintained a more obstinate conflict ; seven were simk, two 
were taken; two thousand five hundred captives implored 
in vain the mercy of the victor ; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of his subjects or 
allies. The want of experience had been supplied by the’ 
genius of Guiscard ; and each evening, when he had sounded 
a retreat, he calmly explored the causes of his repulse, and 
invented new methods how to remedy his own defects, and 
to baffle the advantages of the enemy. The winter season 
suspended his progress; with the return of spring he 
again aspired to the conquest of Constantinople ; but, in- 
stead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his arms 
against Greece and the islands, where the spoils would 
repay the labour, and where the land and sea forces might 
pursue their joint operations with vigour and effect. But, 
in the isle of Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blasted 
by an epidemical disease ; Bobert himself, in the seventieth 
year of his age, expired in his tent ; and a suspicion of poison 
was imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, or to the Greek 
emperor.* This premature death might allow a boundless. 

propter excidium stoli. fDandulus in Chron., in Mumtori, Script. 
Kerum Italicnrum, tom. xii. p. 249.) [The popular clamour Was 
excited at Venice by the donatives and arts of Vitale Faledro, who 
thus intrigued himself into the situation of the deposed doge.' (Annali 
d’ltalia, xiii. p. 414, 8vo. Venezia, 1790.) Stalin, although used here - 
and by many writers to designate a naval armament, bad not strictly- 
that meaning. It was no less applicable to a body of land force*, 
and indeed to any assemblage of men acting in concert. The pro- 
gress of written language indicates the course by which the un- 
written advanced. Those who are interested in the study may 
observe, in the Thesaurus Stephani, SG7S, the stages by which the 
Greek substantive oroXog (formed from ariWu, mitto ), from d c* 
noting a simple mission, came to bear the import of an armed 
host. Through the Latin itolus, it arrived at its Italian form of 
tluofo, in which it still signifies any “ multitudine di gonte nrmata." 
— Ed.] * The mo°t authentic writers, 

William of Apulia (1. 5. 277), Jeffrey Malatorra (1. 3, c. 41, p. 5S9), and 
Komuald of Salerno (Chron. in Mura tori, Script. Kerum Itai. tom. vih), 
are ignorant of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen, William of 
Malmsbury (1. 3, p. 107) and Koger do Hovcden (p. 710, in Script, post 
Bedatn) : and the latter can teli, how the just Alexius married, 
crowned, and burntalive, his female accomplice. The Engli-b historian 
is indeed so blind, that he ranks llobert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among 
the knight3 of Henry L who ascended the throne fifteen years after 
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ecope for the imagination of liis future exploits ; and the 
event sufficiently declares, that the Norman greatness was 
founded on his life.* "Without the appearance of an enemy, 
a victorious army dispersed or retreated in disorder and 
, consternation; and Alexius, vrho had trembled for his empire, 
rejoiced in his deliverance. The galley which transported 
the remains of Guiscard was shipwrecked on the Italian 
shore ; but the duke’s body was recovered from the sea, and 
deposited in the sepulchre of Yenusia.f a place more illus- 
trious for the birth of Horace , % than for the burial of tho 
Norman heroes. Eoger, his second son and successor, im- 
mediately sank to the humble station of a duke of Apulia ; 
the esteem or partiality of his father left the valiant Eohe- 
mond to the inheritance of his sword. The national tran- 
quillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first crusade 
against the infidels of the East opened a more splendid field 
of glory and eonquest.§ 

Of human life, the most glorious or humble prospects are 
alike and soon bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of 


the duke of Apulia’s death. [The account of Robert Guiscard given by 
■William of Malmsbury (p. 295, Bohn’s Translation) is generally cor- 
rect, except as to hi3 death by poison. At p. 42S the duke of Apulia 
appears to be confounded with Robert, the eldest brother of Henry I. 
Hoveden followed and embellished William of Malmsbury. The evi- 
dences of imperfect information justify the doubts expressed in a 
former note, p. 329, on the authority of such writers for transactions 
at Constantinople. — E d.] 

* The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave 
of an enemy (Alexiad. L 5, p. 162 — 166); and his best praise is the 
esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign of hi3 family. 
Gracia (says Malaterra), hostibus recedentibus libera Imta. quievit; 
Apulia tota sive Calabria turbatur. 

•f Urba Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepulcbris, 
is one of tbe last lines of the Apulian's poem (1. 5, p. 278). William 
of Malmsbury (1. 3, p. 107) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is 
not worth transcribing. Z Yet Horace had few obligations 

w> Yenusia ; be was carried to Rome in his childhood (Serin. 1, 6) ; 
nn<i bis repeated allusions to tbe doubtful limit of Apulia and Lncania 
(Carm. 3, 4, Serm. 2, 1), are unworthy of bis age and genius. [All 
men are sensible, if not of obligation, at least of attachment, to their 
birthplace, which, in its turn, glories in the accident of having pro- 
duced an illustrious son. Horace lived long enough in Yenusia, for 
bis nurses to presage the future eminence of the “animosus infans.” It 
is not very clear,'; why his' allnsion3 to an ill-determined boundary are 
unworthy of his genius. — E d.] > § See Giannone (tom. ii. 

p. 88 — 93) and the historians of the first crusade, ■ 
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respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter ; hut the re* 
Auction of Capua and Naples completed the design of his 4 uncle 
Guiscard ; and the sole inheritance of the Norman con- 
quests was possessed by the victorious Roger. A conscious 
superiority of power and merit prompted him to disdain the 
titles of duke and of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a 
third perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form the basis 
of a kingdom * which would only yield to the monarchies of 
Prance and England. The chiefs of the nation who attended 
his coronation at Palermo might doubtless pronounce under 
. what name he should reign over them ; but the example of 
a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir was insufficient to justify 
his regal character ; and the nine kings of the Latin world f 
might disclaim their new associate, unless he were conse- 
crated by the authority of the supreme pontiff. The pride 
of Anacletus was pleased to confer a title, which the pride 
of the Norman had stooped to solicit but his own legi- 
timacy was attacked by the adverse election of Innocent the 

- Second ; and while Anacletus sat. in the Vatican, the suc- 
cessful fugitive was acknowledged by the nations of Europe. 
The infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost over- 
thrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron; 
and the sword of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the ex- 

- communications of Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal 
of St. Bernard, were united for the ruin of the Sicilian 
robber. After a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was 
driven from the continent of Italy; a new duke of Apulia 
was invested by the pope and the emperor, each of whom 

* A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger from the year 1127 
to 1135, founds his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, 
and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without introducing 
. pope Anacletus. (Alesand. Ccenobii Teiesini Abbatis de Rebus gestis 
RegiB Rogerii, 1. 4, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. v. 
p. 607—645.) 

vf The kings of France, England, Scotland. Castile, Arragon, 
Havarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The three first were more 
ancient. than Charlemagne, the three nest were created by their 
. sword, the three last by their baptism ; and of these the king of 
Hungary alone was honoured or debased by a papal crown. 

J Fazellus, and a crowd of Sicilians, bad imagined a more early 
and independent coronation (a.d. 1130, May 1), ■ which Gionnone un- 
willingly rejects Rom. iL-p. 137 — 144). This fiction is disproved by . 
the silence of contemporaries; nor can jt be restored by a spurious . 
charter of Messina. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 340; Pagi, 
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held one end of the gonfanon, or flag-stuff, ns a token that 
they asserted their right, and suspended their quarrel » 
But such jealous friendship -was of short and precarious 
duration ; the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion ;f the Apulian duke, with all his adherents, was 
exterminated by a conqueror, vrho seldom forgave either the 
dead or the living ; like his predecessor Leo the Ninth, the 
feeble though haughty pontiff became the captive and friend 
of the Normans ; and their reconciliation was celebrated bv 
the eloquence of Bernard, vrho now revered the title and 
virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war against the successor of 
St. Peter, that monarch might have promised to display the 
banner of the cross, and he accomplished with ardour a vow 
so propitious to his interest and revenge. The recent inju- 
ries of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the heads 
of the Saracens; the Normans, whose blood had been min- 
gled with so many subject streams, were encouraged to 
remember and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, 
and in the maturity of their strength they contended with 
the decline of an African power. When the Fatimitc 
caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the 
real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph with 
a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his 

Critica, tom. iv. p. *67, *68.) * [The gonfanon was not 

the flag-staff, but the flag itself None dispute its derivation from 
the Gothic /ana, the root of the present German fal me, a standard. 
But there are many opinions as to the meaning of its first syllable.. 
These may be seen in F. Wachtor’s learned dissertation on Fahr.tn. - 
(Erach and Gniber, Encyc. 41, p. 121 — 144.) The most probable is 
that which derives it from chund, gund, or gunnr. an early Gothic 
term for battle, which wa3 introduced into many proper names, such 
a.s Gundobald, Gundhelm, Gunther, Ac. and is found in our Word 
gun. Ducange gives, without any explanation, guntfana as the earliest 
form of gonfanou, which was therefore the icldachtfahnc, the battle- 
flag, home in the field by or near the commander-in-chief of an army. 
See also - the Glossary to the Prose Edda, Mallet, North. Ant. p. 054, 
edit. Bohn, and that of Sleyrick, Ancient Armour, voL viii. edit. 
1842. In process of time it was applied to the banners of com- 
panies, guilds, municipalities, and churches, particularly in Lombardy. 
The gonfalonier, or standard-hearer, became the dcrignution ot the chief 
magistrate in some Italian republics. .Hnllara, Middle Ages, 1, 25.1, 
427, Ac. — E d.] • + linger corrupted the second person of 

Lothaire’e army, who sounded, or rather cried, a retreat ; for the 
Gormans (saya Cinnamut, 1. -3, c. 1, p. 01) are ignorant of the use of 
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palace, with its sumptuous furniture, and the government 
of the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zeirides* the 
descendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude 
to a distant benefactor, grasped and abused the fruits of 
prosperity ; and after running the little course of an Oriental 
dynasty, were now fainting in their own weakness. On the- 
side of the land, they were oppressed by the Almohades, the 
.fanatic princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was open to the 
enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, who before the. close 
. of the eleventh century, had extorted a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold. By the first arms of Eoger, 

" the island or rock of Malta, which has been since ennobled by 
a military and religious colony, was inseparably annexed to 
the crown of Sicily. Tripoli, f a strong and maritime city, 
was the next object of his attack ; and the slaughter of the 
males, the captivity of the females, might be justified by the 
frequent practice of the Moslems themselves. The capital 
of the Zeirides was named Africa, from the country, and 
Mahadia J from the Arabian founder; it is strongly built 
on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the harbour is 
not compensated by the fertility of the adjacent plain. 
Mahadia was besieged by George, the Sicilian admiral, with 
a fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief; the sovereign had 
fled, the Moorish governor refused to capitulate, declined 
the last and irresistible assault, and, secretly escaping with 
•the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place and its trea- 
sures to the rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions, 
the king of Sicily, or his lieutenants reduced the cities of 
Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea- 

trumpets. Most ignorant himself ! * See De Guignes, 

Hist. Gdndrale des Huns, tom. L p. 369 — 373, and Cardonne, Hist, de 
l’Afrique, &c. sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 70 — 144. 
Their common original appears to be Kovairi [For Joseph, or JuEef 
Ben Taxfin, and El Mehedi, the founder of the Almohades, their 
successors, and their wars, see Condd, Arabs in Spain, vol ii p. 205, 
ot seq. edit. Bohn. — E d.] 

f Tripoli (says the Hubian geographer, or more properly the 
Sherif al Edrisil urbis fortis, saseo muro Tallata, sita prope littus . 
maris. Hanc expugnavit Rogerius. qui mulieribus captivis ductis, 
viros peremit. t See the geography of Leo Africanus 

(in Ramusio, tom. i foL 74, verso, foL '75, recto) and Shaw’s Travels 
(p. 110), the seventh book of Thuanus, and the eleventh; of the Abbe 
de Vertot. The possession and defence’of the .place was offered by- 
Charles V. and wisely declined by the knights .of ’Malta. 
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coast ;* the fortresses were garrisoned, the country was tri- 
butary, and a boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might 
be inscribed with some flattery on the sword of Itoger.f 
After his death, that sword was broken ; and these trans- 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, under 
, the troubled reign of his successor.^ The triumphs of 
Scipio and Belisarius have proved, that the African con- 
tinent is neither inaccessible nor invincible ; yet the great 
princes and powers of Christendom have repeatedly failed in- 
their armaments against the Moors, who may still glory in 
the easy conquest and long servitude of Spain.§ " . 

Since the decease of llobert Guiscard, the Normans had 
relinquished, above sixty years, their hostile designs against 
the empire of the East. The policy of Eoger solicited a 
public and private union with the Greek princes, whose 
alliance would dignify his regal character; he demanded in 
marriage a daughter of the ComneDinn family, and the first 
steps of the treaty seemed to promise a favourable event. 
But the contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors exaspe- 
rated the vanity of the new monarch ; and the insolence of 
the Byzantine court was expiated, according to the laws of 
nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless people.** 'With a 
fleet of seventy galleys, George, the admiral of Sicily, 
appeared before Corfu ; and both the island and city were 

* Pagi has accurately marked the African conquest” of Roger; mid 
his criticism was supplied by his friend the Abb<5 Longumie, with ‘ 
some Arabic memorials (a.d. 1147, No. 2G, 27, a. I). 114S, No. 1C, * 
A.D. 1153, No. 10). 

+ Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et A for. 

A proud inscription, which denotes that the Norman conquerors were 
still discriminated from their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

X Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, iu Muratori Script tom. vil p. 270, 
271) ascribes these losses to the neglect or treachery of the admiral 
Majo. § [The piracies of Barbary corsairs, the long- 

endured scourge and disgrace of Europe, have been quelled ;• and 
Algeria has been for nearly thirty years subjugated and colonized by 
a civilized and powerful people. lVhat impediments are there now 
to obstruct the revival of industry and arts, of beauty and prosperity, 
in an extensive region, which once surpassed in productiveness every 
country of Europe ? — Ed.] ** The silence of the Sicilian 

historians, who end too soon or begin too late, must be supplied 
bv Otho of Frisingcn, a German (de Ucstis Frcderici X. iib. 1, c. S3, 
in Muratori Script tom. vi. p. COS), the Venetian Andrew Damlolo 
(Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 2S3), and the Greek writers Cinnamus it 3, 
c. 2—5) and Nicetas, in Manuel. (L 2, c. 1 — G). 
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delivered into his hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who 
had yet to learn that a siege is still more calamitous than a 
tribute. In this invasion, of some-moment in the annals of 
commerce, the Normans spread themselves by sea, and over 
the provinces of Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, vras violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the wrongs -of Athens, no memorial remains. The 
ancient walls, which encompassed, without guarding, the 
opulence of Thebes, were scaled by the Latin Christians; 
but their sole use of the gospel was to sanctify an oath, 
that the lawful owners had not secreted any rehc of their 
inheritance or industry. On the approach of the Normans 
the lower town of Corinth was evacuated; the Greets 
retired to the citadel, which was seated on a lofty eminence, 
abundantly watered by the classic fountain of Pirene ; an 
.impregnable fortress,- if the want of courage could be 
balanced by any advantages of art or nature. As soon 
as the besiegers had surmounted the labour (their sole 
labour) of climbing the hill, their general, from the com- 
manding eminence, admired his own victory, and testified 
his gratitude to heaven, by tearing from the altar the 
precious image of Theodore the tutelary saint. The silk- 
weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to Sicily, 
composed the most valuable part of the spoil ; and in com- 
paring the skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth 
and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to exclaim, that 
the distaff and loom were the only weapons which the Greeks 
were capable of using. The progress of this naval arma- 
ment was marked by two conspicuous events, the rescue of 
the king of Prance, and the insult of the Byzantine capital. 
In his return by sea from an unfortunate crusade, Louis 
.the Seventh was intercepted by the Greeks, who basely 
violated the laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal captive: 
and after a free and honourable entertainment in the court 
of Sicily, Louis continued his journey to Borne and Paris.'* 

.. * To this imperfect capture andspeedy rescue, I apply the -ap’oXiyov 
roil a\£n>cu, of Cinnamus,!. 2, c. 19, p. 49. Muratori, on tolerable 
evidence (Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 420, 421), laughs at the delicacy 
of the French, who maintain, marisque nullo impediente.periculo ad 
•regnum proprium reversum esse; yet I : observe. that their advocate, 
Ducange, is less positive as the commentator on. Cinnamus, than as 
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In tlie absence of tbe emperor, Constantinople and tbe 
Hellespont were left without defence, and without the sus- 
picion of danger. The clergy and people, for the soldiers 
had followed the standard of Manuel, were astonished and 
dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in front of the imperial city. 
The forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the 
siege or assault of an immense and populous metropolis; 
but George enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arro- 
gance, and of marking the path of conquest to the navies 
of the "West. He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits 
of the royal gardens, and pointed with silver, or more pro- 
bably with fire, the arrows which he discharged against the 
palace of the Cicsara.* This playful outrage of the pirates 
of Sicily, who had surprised an unguarded moment, Manuel 
affected to despise, while his martial spirit, and the forces of 
the empire, were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago 
and Ionian sea were covered with his squadrons and those 
of Yenice ; but I know not by what favourable allowauco 
of transports, victuallers, and pinnaces, our reason, or even 
our fancy, can be reconciled to the stupendous account of 
fifteen hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byr.antine 
historian. These operations were directed with prudence 
and energy ; in his homeward voyage George lost nineteen 
of his galleys, which were separated and taken ; after an 
obstinate defence, Corfu implored the clemency of her 
lawful sovereign; nor could a ship, or a soldier of the 
Norman prince be found, unless as a captive, within the 
limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and the 
health of Eoger were already in a declining state ; while ho 
listened in his palace of Palermo to the messengers of 
victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the foremost in 
every assault, was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as 
the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 

tho editor of Joinville. flluratori says that this event is attested by a 
sufficient number of ancient historians ** storici antichi baptcYoli” 
Taaffe (i. p. 252) complains that tho second crusade had only three 
historians, who nil break off suddenly at Damascus; to which he after- 
wards adds, “ Dreadfully eloquent is the silence of annalists." It was 
at Poteuza in Calabria, according to Muratori, thatPogcr *o hospitably 
entertained Louis, — E d.] ^ * In pa! .ilium regium sngittns 

igneas injerit, say a Dandulns; but Kicetas, L 2, c. S, p. GG, transforms 
them into BtXi) «pyt>ptot>c *x ovra drpdcroi'C* and adds, that Manuel 
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A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with 
haring repelled the insolence of a Barbarian. It was the 
right and duty, it might be the interest and glory, of 
Manuel to restore the ancient majesty of the empire, to 
recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise 
this pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vassal.* 
The natives of Calabria were still attached to the Greek 
language and worship, which bad been inexorably proscribed 
by the Latin clergy; after the loss of her dukes, Apulia 
was chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily ; 
the founder of the monarchy had ruled by the sword; and 
his death had abated the fear, without healing the discon- 
tent, of his subjects; the feudal government was always 
pregnant with the seeds of rebellion, and a nephew of 
Itoger himself invited the enemies of his family and nation. 
The majesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and 
Turkish wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his person 
in the Italian expedition. To the brave and noble Palfeo- 
logus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch intrusted a fleet 
and army ; the siege of Bari was his first exploit, and in 
every operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument 
of victory, Salerno, and some places along the western 
coast, maintained their fidelity to the Norman king; but he 
lost in two campaigns the greater part of his continental 
possessions ; and the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery 
and falsehood, was content with the reduction of three 
hundred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whose 
names and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the 
palace. The prejudices of the Latins were gratified by a 
genuine or fictitious donation, under the seal of the German 
Caesars ;f but the successor of Constantine soon renounced 
this ignominious pretence, claimed the indefeasible dominion 
of Italv, and professed his design of chasing the Barbarians 
beyond the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal gifts, and 


etvled this insult Tzaiynov, and ysKtora ..... Xj iffnvovra. Thess 
arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de Beauvais, are again transmuted 
into gold.' * For the invasion of Italy, which is almost 

overlooked hy Nicetas, see the more polite history of Cinnamus (1. 4, 
c. 1— 15,-p...7S— 101), who introduces a diffuse jiaiTative hy a lofty 
profession, wspi rijt; Suzikiag re, cai rf/g IraAOy f cct^rtTO yrjc, 
cal ravrac 'Paj/xaioig avacoicairo, The Latin Otho (de 

Gestis Frederici L L 2, c. 30, p. 734),- attests the forgery; the Greek 
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unbounded promises, of their Eastern ally, the free cities were 
encouraged to persevere in their generous struggle against 
the despotism of Frederic Barbarossa; the walls of Milan 
were rebuilt by the contributions of Manuel, and he poured, 
says the historian, a river of gold into the bosom of Ancona, 
whose attachment to the Greeks was fortified by the jealous 
enmity of the Venetians.* The situation and trade of 
Ancona rendered it an important garrison in the heart of 
Italy; it was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic; the 
imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit of freedom ; 
that spirit was animated by the ambassador of Constan- 
tinople ; and the most intrepid patriots, the most faithful ser- 
vants, were rewarded by the wealth and honours of the 
Byzantine court.f The pride of Manuel disdained and 
rejected a barbarian colleague ; his ambition was excited by 
the hope of stripping the purple from the German usurpers, 
and of establishing, in the West, as in the East, his lawful 
title of sole emperor of the Komans. With this view, ho 
solicited the alliance of the people and the bishop of Borne. 
Several of the nobles embraced the 'cause of the Greek 
monarch; the splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo. 
Frangipani, secured the support of that powerful fnmilyJJ 
and his royal standard or image was entertained with due 
reverence in the ancient metropolis. § During the quarrel 
between Frederic and Alexander the Third, the pope twice 
received in the Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the long-promised union of the 

Cinnamus (1. 1, c. 4, p. 78) claims a promise of restitution from Con- 
rad and Frederic. An act of fraud ia always credible when it is told of 
the Greets. * Quod Anconitnni Gracmu imperium nimis 

diligerent ..... Vencti apeciali odio Anconnm oderunt The cause 
of love, perhaps of envy, were the heneficia, tinmen aureum of the 
emperor; and the Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (!. -J, 
c. 14, p. 9S). t Mumtori mentions the two sieges of 

Ancona; the first, in 11G7, against Frederic 1. in person (Annaii, 
to m. x. p. 39, Arc.); the second, in 1173, against his lieutenant Chris- 
tian, archbishop of Mentz, a man unworthy of hid name and office 
(p. 7G, &cl. It is of the second siege, that we possess an original 
narrative, which ho lias published in his great collection (tom. vi. 
p. 921 — 94G). t Vi'c derive this anecdote from an 

anonymous chronicle of Fossa 5’ova, published by Muratori. (Script. 
Itab tom. vii. p. S74.) § Tlio flnmMiuv cijiuici' of Cin- 

namus (1. 4, c. 14, p. 99) is susceptible of tbia double Erase. A 
•tandard is more Latin, nn image more Greet. 
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two churches, tempted the avarice of his venal court, and 
exhorted the Boman pontiff to seize the just provocation, 
the favourable moment, to humble the savage insolence of 
the Allemanni, and to acknowledge the true representative 
of Constantine and Augustus.* 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon, 
escaped from the hand of the Greek emperor. ‘ His first 
demands were eluded by the prudence of Alexander the 
Third, who paused on this deep and momentous revo- 
riution ;f nor could the pope be seduced by a personal 
dispute to renounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin 
name. After his reunion with Frederic, he spoke a more 
peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predeces- 
sors, excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pro- 
nounced the final separation of the churches, or at least 
the empires, of Constantinople and Borne. I The free 
cities of Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign 
benefactor, and without preserving the friendship of Ancona, 
he soon incurred the enmity of Yenice § By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the Greek 
emperor was provoked to arrest the persons and confiscate 
the effects, of the Venetian merchants. This violation of 
the public faith exasperated a free and commercial people ; 
one hundred galleys were launched and armed in as many 
days; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece; 
but after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated 
by an agreement inglorious to the empire, insufficient 
for the republic ; and a complete vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding gene- 
ration. The lieutenant of Manuel had informed his sove- 
reign that he was strong enough to quell any domestic 

* Kihilominus qudque petebat, ut quia occasio justa et ternpua 
opportunum et acceptabile se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a 
sancto apostolo sibi redderetur ; quoniam non ad Prederici Alemnnni, 
sed.ad euum jus asseruit pertinere. (Tit. Alexandra IIL a Cardinal. 
Arragoniffi, in Script. Rerum ItaL tom. iii par. 1, p. 45S.) His second 
embassy was accompanied cum immensa multitudine pecuniarum. 

+ Hi mis alta et perplexa sunt (Vit. Alexandri HI p. 460, 461), says 
the cautious pope. t Mqcir pia'ov iivai Ytyuiv 'Poj/ij? rp 

vioJTtpa Trains rijv -rrptnpvripav, t T aken anoppayucwv. (Cinnamus, 1. 4, 
a 14, p. 99.) § In his sixth book, Cinnamus describes the 

Venetian war, which Nicetas has not thought worthy of hi3 attention. 
The Italian accounts, which do: not satisfy our curiosity, are reported 
by the annalist Mura tori, under the years 1171, &c. 
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revolt of Apulia and Calabria; but that his forces were 
inadequate to resist the impending attack of the king of 
Sicily. His prophecy was soon verified ; the death of Paltc- 
ologus devolved the command on several chiefs, alike 
eminent in rank, alike defective in military talents; the 
Greeks were oppressed by land and sea; and a captive 
remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans and 
Saracens, abjured all future hostility against the person 
or dominions of their conqueror.* Yet the king of Sicily 
esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, who had 
landed a second army on the Italian shore ; he respectfully 
addressed the new Justinian; solicited a peace or truce of 
thirty years; accepted as a gift the regal title; and ac- 
knowledged himself the military vassal of the Homan 
empire.f The Byzantine Cfesars acquiesced in this shadow 
of dominion, without expecting, perhaps without desiring, 
the service of a Norman army; and the truce of thirty 
years was not disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily 
and Constantinople. About the end of that period, the 
throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence of his country and mankind; 
the sword of "William the Second, the grandson of Eoger, 
was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the 
subjects of Andronicus might salute the strangers ns friends, 
since they detested their sovereign as the worst of enemies. 
The Latin historians J expatiate on the rapid progress of 
the four counts who invaded Eomania with a fleet and 
army, and reduced many castles and cities to the obedience 
of the king of Sicily. The Greeks § accuse and magnify 

* This victory is mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in Mnratori, 
Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198). It is whimsical enough, that in tbo 
praise of the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. -5, c. 13, p. 97, 98) iB much 
warmer and more copious than Falcandus (p. 208 — 270). But the 
Greek is fond of description, and tho Latin historian is not fond of 
"William the Bad. + For the epistle of William I. see 

Cinuamus (1. 4, c. 15, p. 101, 102) and Ricctas (i. 2, c. 8). It is 
difficult to affirm, whether these Greeks deceived themselves or the 
public, in these flattering portraits of the grandeur of tho empire. 

$ I can only quote of original evidence tho poor chronicles of Sicartl 
of Cremona (p. 003) and of Fossa Rova (p. STS), as they are published 
in the seventh tome of Muratori’s historians. The king of Sicily sent 
his troops contra ncquitiam Andronici ..... ad ncquircndnm ini- 

perium C. P. They were capti aut confusi decopti enptique, 

by Isaac. § By tho failure of Cinnamus, wo arc now 
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professed, or secretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet. 
An eloquent historian of the times* has delineated the mis- 
fortunes of his country:! the ambition and fall of the 
ungrateful Majo; the revolt and punishment of his assassins ; 
the imprisonment and deliverance of the king himself; the 
private feuds that arose from the public confusion ; and the 
various forms of calamity and discord which afflicted Palermo, 
the island, and the continent, during the reign of William 
the First, and the minority of his son.- The youth, inno- 
cence, and beauty of William the Second,! endeared him to 
the nation; the factions were reconciled; the laws were 
revived; and from the manhood to the premature death of 
that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, 
justice and happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The 
legitimate male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville was ex- 
tinct in the person of the second William ; but his aunt, 
the daughter of Roger, had married the most powerful nrince 
of the age; and Henry the Sixth, the son of Frederic Rar- 
barossa, descended from the Alps to claim the imperial 

* The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly extends . 
from 1151 to XIC9, 13 inserted in the seventh volume of jluratori's 
Collection (tom. vii. p. 259 — 314), and preceded by an elegant preface • 
or epistle (p. 251 — 25S) de Calamitatibus Sicilia;. Fnicandus has 
been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, tint immense, 
abatement from tbe first to the twelfth century, from n senator to a 
monk, I would not strip him of liis title ; bis narrative is rapid and 
perspicuous, bis style bold and elegant, bis observation keen ; lie had 
studied mankind, and feels like a man. I can only regret the narrow 
and barren field on which bis labours have been cast. 

f The laborious Benedictines (l’Art de Verifier lea Hates, p. 805) 
are of opinion, that the true name of Fnicandus, is Fulcnndus, or 
Foucault. According to them, Hugucs Foucault, a Frenchman by 
birth, and at length abbot of St Denys, bad fol]6wcd into Sicily bis 
patron Stephen de la Percbe, uncle to the mother of William II. arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom. Yet- Fni- 
candus has all the feelings of a Sicilian; and tho title of Aluimivt 
(which he bestows on himself) appears to indicate that lie was bom, 
or at least educated, in the island. g Falcand. p. 203, 

Bichard de St Germano begins his history from the death and praises 
- of William II. After some unmeaning epithets, he thus continues : 
legis et justituc eultus temporo suo vigebat in regno; etta erst quilibet 
sorte contentus ; (were they mortals If ubique pax, ubique securitas, 
nee latronum metuebat viator. insidias, tiee.maris nauta oflendic-jla 
piratarum. (Script. Iterum Itah torn. vii. p. SCO.) 

TOD. VI. 2 A 
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own and the inheritance of his wife. Against the unani- 

• mous wish of a free people, this inheritance could only be 
acquired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the style 
and sense of the historian Balcandus, who writes at the 
moment and on the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and 
the prophetic eye of a statesman. “ Constantia, the daughter 
of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and plenty, 

; and educated in the arts and manners, of this fortunate isle, 

• departed long since to enrich the Barbarians with our trea- 
sures, and now returns with her savage allies, to contaminate 
the beauties of her venerable parent. Already I behold the 
swarms of angry Barbarians ; our opulent cities, the places 
flourishing in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated 
by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted by intem- 
perance and lust. I see the massacre or captivity of our 
.citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons.* * * § In this 
extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians 
act ? By the unanimous election of a king, of valour and 
experience, Sicily and Calabria might yet be preserved ;f for 
in the levity of the Apulians, ever eager for new revolutions, 
I can repose neither confidence nor hope.J Should Calabria 
be lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the naval 
strength of Messina, § might guard the passage against a 
foreign invader. If the savage Germans coalesce with the 
pirates of Messina ; if they destroy with fire the fruitful 
region, so often wasted by the fires of mount iEtna,^ what 

* Constantia, primis a cunabulis. in deliciarum tuaram afHnentid 
diutius educata, tuisque institute, doctrinis et moribus iuformata, 
tandem -opibus tais Barbaro3 delatura discessit : et nunc cum ingenti- 
bus copiis revertitur, ut pulcberrima nutricis ornamenta Barbarica 
fcnditate contaminet ..... Intueri mihi jam viaeor turbulentas 

. Barbarorum acies civitates opulentas et ioea dxutumS pace 

florentia, metu concutere, ca?de vastare, rapinis atterere, et foedare 
luxuria : hinc cives aut gladii3 intercept^ aut servitute depressi, vir- 
gine 3 constupratee, matrons?, &c. t Certe si regem non 

: dubiai virtutis elegerint, nec a Saracenis Cbristiani dissentiant, potent 
rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis et perditis subvenire, et incur- 
gus hostium, si prudenter egerit, propuleare. 

g In Apulis, qui, semper no vita te gaudentes, novarum rerum 
ntu.diis aguntur, nihil axbitror spei aut fiducke repouendum. 

§ Si civium teorum virtutem et audaciam attendas, . . . murorum 
etiam ambitum densis turribus circumseptum. 

Cum crudelitate piratici Theutonum • confligat atrocitas, et inter 
aihbustbs lapides, et JEthnse flagrantis inceildia, &c. 
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resource will be left for the interior parts of the island, 
these noble cities which should never be violated bv the 
hostile footsteps of a Barbarian ?* Catana has again been 
overwhelmed by an earthquake; the ancient virtue of Syra- 
cuse expires in poverty and solitude ;t but Palermo is still 
crowned with a diadem, and her triple walls enclose the 
active multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If the two 
nations, under one king, can unite for their common safety, 
they may rush on the Barbarians with invincible arms. But 
if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should 
now retire and rebel, if they should occupy ithe castles of 
the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate Christians, 
exposed to a double attack, and placed as it were between 
the hammer and the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless 
and inevitable servitude.’’^ We must not forget, that a 
priest here prefers his country to his religion; aud that the, 
Moslems, whose alliance he seeks, were still numerous and 
powerful in the State of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Palcandus were at 
first gratified by the free and unanimous election of Tancrcd, 
the grandson of the first king, whose birth was illegitimate, 
but whose civil and military virtues shone without a blemish. 
During four years, the term of his life and reign, he stood 
in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, against 
the powers of Germany; and the restitution of a rovnl 
captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or ransom, 
may appear to surpass the most liberal measure of policy or 


* Earn partem, quam nobilissimamm civitatum fulgor illuitrf.t, 
quto et toti regno aigulari meruit priviicgio pnccminerc, nefarium 
easet .... vcl Barbarorum ingresad pollui. I wish to transcribe his 
florid, but curious, description of the palace, city, nnd luxuriant plain 
of Palermo. + Vires non suppotunt, ct conatus tuos tirm 

iuopia civium, quam paucitas bellatorum elidunt. " '. 

% At vero, quia difficile est Christianos in tanto rcrurn turbine, sub- 
Into regis timore Saraconos non opprimerc, si Saraccni injuriis fatigati 
nb els cocperint dissidere, ct castclla forte maritima vel montAims 
munitioner occupaverint ; ut bine cum Theutonicis summit virtuto 
pugnandum, illinc Saracenia crebris insultibus occurrendnm, quid 
putas ncturi Bunt Siculi inter has depreiii augur tin=, ct velut inter 
malleum et incudem multo cum diacrimino constituti? lioc titique 
agent quod potemnt, ut bo Barbaris miserabili condilioiie dedcnte», in 
eorum ee conferant potostatem. 0 utinam plobis ct proerrum, Chris- 
tinnorum ct Saraceuorum vota convcniatu; ut regCm ribi coneorditcr 
cligentca, Barbaroa totia viribua, toio conamine, totiaque dcsiderib 
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reason. After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and 
infant son fed without a struggle ; and Henry pursued his 
victorious march from Capua to Palermo. ' The political 
balance of Italy was destroyed by his success ; and if the 
pope and the free cities had consulted their obvious and real 
interest, they would have combined the powers of earth and 
heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the German 
empire with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, 
for which the Vatican has so often been praised or arraigned, 
was on this occasion blind and inactive ; and if it were true 
that Celestine the Third had kicked away the imperial 
crown from the head of the prostrate Henry’* such an act 
of impotent pride could serve only to cancel an obligation 
and provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a bene- 
ficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy departure ;f 
their fleet commanded the straits of Messina, and opened 
the harbour of Palermo ; and the first act of his government 
was to abolish the privileges, and to seize the property, of 
these imprudent allies. The last hope of Palcandus was 
defeated by the discord of the Christians and Mahometans ; 
they fought in the capital ; several thousands of the latter 
were slain ; but their surviving brethren fortified the moun- 
tains, and disturbed above thirty years the peace of the 
island. By the policy of Prederic the Second, sixty thou- 
sand Saracens were transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In 
their wars against the Boman church, the emperor and his 
son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced by the service 
of the enemies of Christ ; and this national colony main- 
tained their religion and manners in the heart of Italy, till 
they were extirpated at the end of the thirteenth century, 
hv the. zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou.J All the 

proturbare contendant. The Normans and Sicilians appear to be 
confounded. - * The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger 

de Hoveden (p. 689), will lightly weigh against the silence of German 
and Italian history. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. x p. 156.) The 
priests and pilgrims who returned from Home exalted, by every tale, 
the omnipotence of the holy father. + Ego cairn in eo cum 

Teutonicis manere non debeo. (Caffari, Annal. Genuenses, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367, 368.) 

* For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the annals of Muratori 
(tom. x p. 149, and a.d. 1223—1247), Giannone (tom. ii. p. 3S5), and 
t>f the originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard de St. Germano 
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calamities which the prophetic orator had deplored, were 
surpassed by the cruelty and avarice of the German con- 
queror. He ■violated the royal sepulchres, and explored the 
secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the whole 
kingdom ; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might 
be easily removed ; but one hundred and sixty horses were 
laden with the gold and silver of Sicily.*' The young king, 
his mother and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were 
separately confined in the fortresses of the Alps; and, on the 
slightest rumour of rebellion the captives were deprived or 
life, of their eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constantsa 
herself was touched with sympathy for the miseries of 
her country; and the heiress of the Norman line might 
struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the 
patrimony of her new-born son, of an emperor so famous 
in the next age under the name of Frederic the Second. 
Ten years after this revolution, the French monarchs an- 
nexed to their crown the duchy of Normandy ; the sceptre 
of her ancient dukes had been transmitted, by a grand- 
daughter of William the Conqueror, to the house of Plan- 
tagenet; and the adventurous Normans, who had raised so 
many trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, 
Sicily, and the East, were lost either in victory or servitude, 
among the vanquished nations. 

(tom. vii. p. 996), Jialtco Spinelli do Giovcnnzzo (tom. vii. p. 1004) 
Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom. x. p. 494), and Matteo Viliam (tom. sir. 
1. 7, p. 103). The last of these insinuates, that in reducing the Sara- 
cens of Nocera, Charles IL of Anjou employed rather artifice than 
violence. + Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of 

Lubec.fl. 4, c. 20.) Beperit thesauros absconditos, et omnem lapidum 
pretiosorum et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oncrati? ICO summons?, 
gloriose ad terram suam redierit. Bogtr dc Hovcden, who mentions 
the violation of the royal tombs and corpses, computes the' spoil of 
Salerno at two hundred thousand ounces of gold (p. 7461. On the?o 
occasions I am almost tempted to exclaim, with the listening maid in 
La Fontaine — "Par ma foi, je voudrais avoir ce qui s'ea &ut,” 
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CHAPTER E VII. — the tubes op the house of seljue. — teeib 

EEVOLT AGAINST MAHMUD, COMQUEBOB OF HIMDOSTAM. — TOGRCL 
.SUBDUES PERSIA, A ED PROTECTS THE CALIPHS. — DEFEAT AMD CAP- 
71 VI FT or THE EJIPEBOB BOMAMUS DIOGEMES bt ALP ARSLAK.— 
POWER AMD MAGMIFICEMCE OF MALEK SHAH. — COMQUE3T OP ASIA 
HIXOR AMD STRIA. — STATE AMD OPPBESSIOM OP JERU SALEM — RrT, 
GBIHAGES TO THE HOLT SEPULCHRE. 

... Enow the isle of Sicily, the reader must transport himself 
• beyond the Caspian sea, to the original seat of the Turks or 
Turkmans, against whom the first crusade was principally 
directed. Their Scythian empire of the sixth century was 
long since dissolved ; hut the name was still famous among 
- the Greeks and Orientals ; and the fragments of the nation, 
each a powerful and independent people, were scattered, 
over the desert from China to the Oxus and the Danube; 

' the colony of Hungarians was admitted into the republic of 
Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves 
and soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and 
Sicily were subdued by the Norman lance, a swarm of these 
northern shepherds overspread the kingdoms of Persia; 
their princes of the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and 
solid empire from Samarcand to the confines of Greece 
and Egypt ; and the Turks have maintained their dominion 
in Asia Minor, till the victorious crescent has been planted 
oh the dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Mah- 
mood or Mahmud,* the Gaznevide, who reigned in the 
eastern provinces of Persia, one thousand years after the 
'birth of Christ. His father Sebectagi was the slave of the 
.slave of the slave of the commander of the faithful. Eut in 
this descent’ of servitude, the first degree was merely titular, 
since it was filled by the sovereign of Transoxiana and Cho- 
.rasan, who still paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of 
Bagdad. The second rank was that of a minister of state, 
a lieutenant of the Samanides/f who broke, by his revolt, the 

. * 1' am' indebted for bis character and history to D’Herbelot 
(Eiblioth&que Orientale, Mahmud, p. 533 — 53 <), AL de Guigncs (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 155—173), and our countryman Colonel Alex- 
ander Dow (vol. i. p. 23—83). In the two first volumes of his history 
of Hindostan, he styles himself the translator of the Persian Fenshta ; 

, but in his florid text, it is not easy to distinguish, the version from the 
; - original. f The dybastyof the Samanides continued 
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bonds of political slavery. But the third step was a state 
of real and domestic servitude in the family of that rebel ; 
from which Sebectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended 
to the supreme command of the city and province of Gazna,* 
as the son-in-law and successor of Ids grateful master. The 
falling dynasty of the Samanides was at first protected, 
and at last overthrown, by their servants; and, in the public 
disorders, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased. 
Bor him, the title of sultan + was first invented ; and his 
kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to the neighbour- 
hood of Ispahan, from the shores of the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Indus. But the principal source of his fame 
and riches was the holy war which he waged against the 
Gentoos of Hindustan. In this foreign narrative I may 
not consume a page ; and a volume would scarcely suffice 
t<? recapitulate the battles and sieges of his twelve expe- 
ditions. Hever was the Mussulman hero dismayed by the 
inclemency of the seasons, the height of the mountains, the 
breadth of the rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the 
multitudes of the enemy, or the formidable array of their 


one hundred nnd twenty-five years, At). $74 — 999, under ten princes. 
See their succession nnd ruin in the tables of M. de Guigncs (Hi't. 
des Huns, tom. i. 404 — JOG). They were followed by tho Gazncvides, 
a.d. 999 — 1183. (See tom. i. p, 239, 240.) His division of nations 
often disturbs the series of time nnd place, 

* Gaznah hortos non habet; est emporium et domicilium mer- 
caturm Indicx. Abulfedte Gcograph. Keiskc, tab. 23, p. 349, D’Her- 
belot, p. 364. It has not been visited by nny modern traveller. 
[Gaznah has of late emerged from the obscurity of ages, ns the 
Ghuznee of our Indian warfare in 1S39-42. It is described in Elpbip* 
stone's Caubul (p. 121, 4to. edit.) nnd by all writers on tho v'ar in 
Afghanistan. — E d.] 

+ By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed an 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies lord, and matter (D'Hcrbciot, 
p. 825). It i3 interpreted Avrorparuip, BntnXfi'f JJociXi/jJ', by tho 
Byzantine writers of the eleventh century ; and the name (SoiArnror, 
Souldanus) is familiarly employed in ibc Greek nnd Latin’lauguage», 
after it had passed from the Gazncvides to the Seljukidcs, and other 
emira of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation 1G. sor Joinville, 
p. 23S — 240. Gloss. Gncc. ct Latin.) labours to find the title of /ultan. 
in the ancient kingdom of Persia; but his proofs are mere shadows; a 
proper name in the Themes of Constantine (2. 11), an anticipation of 
Zonaras, Ac. nnd a medal of Kni Kliosrou, not (as ho believes) the 
Sassanide of tho sixth, but the Seljukidc of Icontum of the thirteenth 
century. (De Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom. ip. 24G.) - \ 
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elephants of war.® The sultan of Gazna surpassed the 
limits of the conquests of Alexander ; after a inarch of 
three months, over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, he 
reached the famous city of Kinnoge.t on the Upper Ganges; 
and, in a naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, 
he fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the na- 
tives. Delhi, Labor, and Multan, vrere compelled to open 
their gates; the fertile kingdom of Guzarat attracted his 
ambition and tempted his stay ; and his avarice indulged 
the fruitless project of discovering the golden and aromatic 
isles of the Southern ocean. On the payment of a tribute, 
the rajahs preserved their dominions ; the people, their lives 
and fortunes ; but to the religion of Dindostan the zealous 
Mussulman was cruel and inexorable ; many hundred tern* 

* Ferisbta (apnd Dorr, Hist of Hindostan, voL i. p. 49) mentions 
tlie report of a gun in the Indian army. Bnt as I am slow in believing 
ibis premature (ad. 100S) use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinize 
first tbe test, and then tbe authority of Ferisbta, who lived in tbe 
3Icgul court in the last century. [Dow himself questions the fact. 
Hut he adds, that “ many Eastern authors mention guns, and ascribe 
the invention to one Loebxnan.” (Lokcaaa is the evil spirit of the East.) 
If guns he spoken of at so early a period, they can only mean the 
tubes used in projecting the Greet fire. In Briggs’s version of Ferishta 
(voL i p. 47) this passage is rendered “the effects of naphtha halls,” 
and 31 S3.' are cited, which have nuplt, naphtha, instead of tope, a gtm. 
The “report" which alarmed the elephant, is one of Dow’s embellish- 
ments. — Ed.] 

t K ingouge, orCanouge (the old Palimbothra), is marked in latitude 
27= S', longitude 60° IS'. See D’Anville (Antiquitfe de ITnde, p. GO — 62), 
corrected by the local knowledge of 3Iajor Bennell (in hi3 excellent 
3Iemoir on his map of Hindostan, p. 37 — 43) : three hundred jewellers, 
thirty thousand shops for the areca nut, sixty thousand bands of 
musicians; £c. ; (AbulfecL Geograph, tab. 15, p. 274. Dow, voL i p. 16), 
will Alow an ample deduction. , [We are indebted to Major Bennell 
for much -.valuable information on tbe geography of India. But in his 
3Iemoir-(pi 49), he misunderstood Pliny’s “per Palibotros” (Hist. Hat. 
6. 19), which ; the context explains to he tbe country of tbe Prasii, and 
which he considered to mean the city of Palibothra. He has therefore 
erroneously placed the confluence of the Jomanes and Ganges at this 
point. This mistake led him to concur in the error of 3L d Anville 
(Ant. de l’lnde, p. 54), and regard the Erannoboas and Jomanes of tbe 
ancients to be the same river. By. correcting this mistranslation, and 
comparing all the imperfect information which Greek and Latin writers 
-possessed respecting the tributary streams of the Ganges, it will appear 
evident that tbe Inamuna of Polvsnus (L 8, c. 26), the Jobare= and 
Commenases of Arrian (Hist. Ind. c. 4 and 6), the Diamuna of Ptolemy 
(7. 1), and the Jomanes of Pliny (6. 19), are all different names of the 
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pics, or pagodas, were levelled with the ground; many • 
thousand idols were demolished, and the servants of the 
prophet were stimulated and rewarded by the precious 
materials of which they were composed. The pagoda of 
Sumnat was situated on the promontory of Guzarat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last remaining possessions 
of the Portuguese.* It was endowed with the revenue of 
two thousand villages ; two thousand Brahmins were con- • 
secrated to the service of the deity, whom they washed each 
morning and evening in water from the distant Ganges ; 
the subordinate ministers consisted of three hundred musi- 
cians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred dancing 
girls, conspicuous for their birth or beauty. Three sides of 
the temple were protected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus 
was fortified by a natural or artificial precipice ; and the city 
and adjacent country were peopled by a nation of fanatics. 
They confessed the sins and the punishment of JCinnoge 
and Delhi ; but if the impious stranger should presume to 
approach their holy precincts, he would surely be over? 
whelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. By this chal- 
lenge, the faith of Mahmud was animated to a personal . 
trial of the strength" of this Indian deity. Fifty thousand 
of his worshippers were pierced by tbe spear of the Mos- 
lems; the walls, were scaled; the sanctuary was profaned; . ' 
and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at tbo ' 
head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins are said to hare * 
offered ten millions sterling for his ransom; and it was • 
urged by the wisest counsellors, that the destruction of a 
stone image would not change the hearts of the Gcntoos ; 
and that such a sum might he dedicated to the relief of the - t 
true believers. “ Tour reasons,” replied the sultan,’. " are 
specious and strong; but never in the eyes of posterity - 
snail Mahmud appear as a merchant of idols.” Ile.rcpcafc'd 
his blows, and a treasure of pearls and rubies;" concealed 
in the belly of the statue, explained in some degree the 
devout prodigality of the Brahmins. The fragments of 
the idol were distributed .to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. 


present Jumnah. Major Kennell (p. 54) places the site of PnJibothra 
near the modem Patna — Ed.] * The idolaters of Europe, 

eajB Ferishta (Dow, vol. i. p. 6G). Consult Abuifeda (p. 272), and 1 
Rennell's map of Hindoatan. . , 
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Bagdad listened to tlie edifying tale; and Mahmud mas 
saluted by the ealipb with the title of guardian of the 
fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

from the paths of blood, and such is the history of na- 
tions; I cannot refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers 
of science or virtue. The name of Mahmud the Gaznevide 
is still venerable in the East; his subjects enjoyed the 
blessings of prosperity and peace ; his vices mere concealed 
by the veil of religion ; and two familiar examples will tes- 
tify his justice and magnanimity. I. As he sat in the 
divan, an unhappy subject homed before the throne to accuse 
the insolence of a Turkish soldier mho had driven him from 
his house and bed. “Suspendyour clamours,” said Mahmud, 
- “ inform me of hi3 nest visit ; and ourself in person mill 
judge and punish the offender.”- The sultan followed his 
guide, invested the house with his guards, and, extinguishing 
the torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, mho had 
been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. After the 
execution of the sentence, the lights mere rekindled, 
Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and, rising from the 
. ground, demanded some homely fare, which he devoured 
with the voraciousness of hunger. The poor man, whose 
injury he had avenged, mas unable to suppress his astonish- 
ment, and curiosity; and the courteous monarch con- 
descended to explain the motives of this singular beha- 
viour. “ I had reason to suspect that none, except one of 
my sons, could dare to perpetrate such an outrage ; and I 
extinguished the lights, that my justice might he blind and 
inexorable. My prayer mas a thanksgiving on the discovery 
of the offender; and so painful mas my anxiety, that I had 
• passed three days without food since the first moment of 
your complaint.” II. The sultan of Gazna had declared 
mar against the dynasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of 
the “Western Persia ; he mas disarmed by an epistle of the 
sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till the manhood 
of her son.* “ During the life of my husband,” said the 
artful regent, “ I mas ever apprehensive of your ambition; 
-he mas a prince and a soldier worthy of your arms. He is 
now no more; his sceptre has passed to a woman and a 

* B’Herbeloi, Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 527. Yet these. letters, 
apophthegms, &c. are rarely the language of the heart, or the motives 
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child, and you dare not attack their infancy and weakness. 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how shameful 
your defeat ! and yet the event of war is in the hand of the 
Almighty.” Avarice was the only defeetthat tarnished the 
illustrious character of Mahmud ; and never has that pas- 
sion been more richly satiated. The Orientals exceed the 
measure of credibility in the account of millions of gold and 
silver, such as the avidity of man has never accumulated ; 
in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as 
have never been produced by the workmanship of nature.* 
Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precious 
minerals ; her trade, in every age, has attracted the gold 
and silver of the world ; and her virgin Bpoils were rifled by 
the first of the Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour, in 
the last days of his life, evinces the vanity of these posses- 
sions, so laboriously won, so dangerously held, and so in- 
evitably lost. Ho surveyed the vast and various chambers 
of the treasury of Gazna; burst into tears; and again 
closed the doors, without bestowing any portion of the 
wealth which he could no longer hope to preserve. The 
following day he reviewed the state of his military' force ; one 
hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thousand horse, and thir- 
teen hundred elephants of battle.t He again wept the 
instability of human greatness ; and his grief was imbittcred 
by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom' ho had 
introduced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia, the regular opera- 
tion of government and agriculture is confined to the 
neighbourhood of cities ; and the distant country is aban- 
doned to the pastoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Ttirk- 
mans.% Of the last mentioned people, two considerable’ 

of public action. * For instance, a ruby of four 

hundred and fifty mishals (Dow, vol. 5. p. 53), or six pounds threo 
ounces : the largest in tbo treasury of Delhi, weighed seventeen 
mishals. (V oynges do Tavernier, partio 2, p. 280.) It is true, tlmt in 
the East all coloured stones are called rubic3 (p. 355), and that Taver- 
nier saw three larger and moro precious among the jewels de notro 
grand roi, ie plus .puissant ct plus mngnifiquo do tons les rois do la 
terro (p. 370). j- Dow, vol. i, p. 05. The sovereign of 

Kinoge is said to have possessed two thousand five hundred elephants. 
(Abulfcd. Gcograph. tab. 15, p. 271.) From these Indian stories, the 
reader may correct a nolo id my first volume (p. 200), or from that 
note ho may correct these stories. ' J See a just end 
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branches extend on either side of the Caspian sea: the 
western colour can master forty thousand soldiers : the 
eastern. less options to the traveller, bat more strong and 
papulous^ am increased to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand families. In the ninst of civilized nations. th=v n-e- 

-r it., c * - 


erve tne manners of the Scvtinsn desert, remove their ~en- 



. with felt, and of a circular form : their winter apparel is 
. £ sheen-skin: a robe of cloth or cotton their summer 


.garment: tre lectures ot 
-the countenance of thei 
Their wandering life 


ne men are harsh ana feracioas ; 
vromen is soft and pleasing. 


the spirit- ana exercise cl 
arms: they fight on horseback: and their courage is dis- 
• played in frequent contests with each other and with their 
neighbours, ior the licence of pasture they pay a slight 
tribute to the sovereign of the land: bat the domestic 
jurisdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and elders. The 
first emigration of the eastern Turkmans, the most ancient 
of their race, may be ascribed to the tenth century of the 
Christian ere.* In the decline of the caliphs, and the 
weakness of their lieutenants; the barrier of the Jaxartes 

ision after the victory or 

bracing the 2*Xahome£an faith, obtained a See encampment- 
in the spacious plains and pleasant climate of Trsssosiana 
an d Carfzme. The Turkish slaves vrho aspired to the 
throne encouraged these emigrations, —kick recruited their 
armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and protected the 
frontier ag ains t the wilder natives of Turkestan : and this 
policy "vas abused by blahmui the Gaznevide beyond the 
exam ple of former times. Ss wa~ r " T - 
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bv a chief of the race of Seljuk, •who dwelt in the territory 
of Boelmra. The sultan had inquired what supply of men 
he could furnish for military service. “ If you send,” 
replied Ismael, “ one of these arrows into our camp, fifty 
thousand of vour servants will mount on horseback.” “ And 
if that nurnter,” continued Mahmud, “should not be suf- 
ficient ?” “ Send this second arrow to the horde of Bali!:, 

and you will find fifty thousand more.” — “But,” said the 
Graznevide, dissembling his anxiety, “ if I should stand in 
need of the whole force of your kindred tribes ?” — “ Dispatch 
my bow,” was the last reply of Ismael, “ and as it is circu- 
lated around, the summons will be obeyed by two hundred 
thousand horse.” The apprehension of such formidable 
friendship induced Mahmud to transport the most ob- 
noxious tribes into the heart of Chorasan, where they would 
be separated from their brethren by the river Oxus, and 
enclosed on all sides by the walls of obedient cities. But 
the face of the country was an object of temptation rather 
than terror ; and the vigour of government was relaxed by the 
absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds 
were converted into robbers; the bands of robbers were 
collected into an army of conquerors; as far as Ispahan 
and the Tigris, Persia was afflicted by their predatory 
inroads; and the Turkmans were not ashamed or afraid 
to measure their courage and numbers with the proudest 
sovereigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of 
Mahmud, had too long neglected the advice of his wisest 
omrahs. “Your enemies,” they repeatedly urged, “were 
in their origin a swarm of ants ; they are now little snakes ; 
and, unless they be instantly crushed, they will acquire the 
venom and magnitude of serpents.” After some alter- 
nations of truce and hostility, after the repulse or partial 
success of his lieutenants, the sultau marched in person 
against the Turkmans, who attacked him on all sides with 
barbarous shouts and irregular onset. ' “ Massoud," savs 
the Persian historian,* “plunged singly to oppose too 
torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting such acts of gigantic 
force and valour as never king had before displayed. A 
few of his friends, roused by his words and actions, and 


* Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, voi.-i. p. '£9. P5 — PS. I have copied 
this passage as a specimen of the Persian manner : but 1 s ispxsct, that 
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fhat innate honour which inspires the brave, seconded their 
lord so veil, that wheresoever he turned his fatal sword, 
the enemies were mowed down, or retreated before him. 
But now, when victory seemed to blow on his standard, 
misfortune was active behind it; for when he looked around 
he beheld almost his whole army, excepting that body he 
commanded in person, devouring the paths of flight.” The 
' Gaznevide was abandoned by tbe cowardice or treachery of 
.some generals of Turkish race ; and this memorable day of 
Zendecan* founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd 
kings.f 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the 
election of a king; and if the probable tale of a Latin 
historian % deserves any credit, they determined by lot the 
choice of their new master. A number of arrows were 
successively inscribed with the name of a tribe, a family, 
and a candidate; they were drawn from the bundle by the 
hand of a child ; and the important prize was obtained by 
Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, whose 
surname was immortalized’fri the greatness of his posterity. 

by some odd fatality, the style of Ferishia has been improved by that 
of Osaian. * The Zendekan of D’Herbelot (p. 102S), 

the Dindata of Dow (roL i. p. 97), is probably the Danoanekan of 
Abnlfeda {Geograph, p. 345, Beiske), a small town of Ckorasan, two 
days’ journey from Haru, and renowned through the East for the 
production and manufacture of cotton. [This place is called Bundu- 
nahcn by Briggs (L 110). From the narrative we learn that its situation 
was ainons mountain passes between Herat and 2\ishapoor. The name 
is not to be found in Fraser’s Khorasan. Hedineh, which is on the 
route from Hushed to Herat (p. 249, and Appendix, p. 115) may be a 
corruption of the former name, and it occupies a similar position, near 
“ a tmss among the hills.” But this is an obscure village, and in some 
modern maos, Bav.den.aJdn is marked to the northward of this line. 

F.d.1 * T The Byzantine historians {Cedrenus, 

tom. iL p. 756, 767. Zonaras, tom. iL p. 255. blcephorus Eryen- 
nins, p. 21) have confounded, in this revolution, the truth of time 
and place, of names and persons, of causes and events. The igno- 
rance and errors of these Greeks (which I shall not stop to unravel) 
mav inspire some distrust of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as i« 
is told bv their most eloquent predecessors. [These ooservanons 
corroborate manv notes in which we have protested against the ready 
credence given to enormities related by ancient- historians, more espe- 
cially those which have been imputed to the Barbarian subverters of 
die Roman empire.— Eb.j ■- * •' * f Willem. Tyr. li,c- i, 
p. 633. The divination by arrows is’ ancient and famous in the East. 
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The sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on his skill in 
national genealogy, professed his ignorance of the family of 
Seljuk; yet the father of that race appears to have been a 
chief of power and renown.* lor a daring intrusion into 
the harem of his prince, Seljuk was banished from Tur- 
kestan ; with a numerous tribe of his friends and vassals, 
he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Samarcand, embraced the religion of Mahomet, and acquired 
the crown of martyrdom in a war against the iniidels. 
His age, of a hundred and seven years, surpassed tbo life 
of his son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two grandsons, 
Togrul and Jaafar ; the eldest of whom, at the age of forty- 
five, was invested with the title of sultan, in the royal city 
of Hishabur. The blind determination of chance was jus- 
tified by the virtues of the successful candidate. It would 
be superfluous to praise the valour of a Turk; and the 
ambition of Togrul + was equal to his valour. By his arms, 
the Gaznevides were expelled from the Eastern kingdoms 
of Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, 
in search of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the 
West be annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides; and the 
sceptre of Irak passed from the Persian to the Turkish 
nation. The princes who had felt, or who feared, the 
Seljukian arrows, bowed their heads in the dust; by the 
conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, he approached the Roman 
confines; and the shepherd presumed to dispatch an am- 
bassador, or herald, to demand the tribute and obedience of 
the emperor of Constantinople.^ In his own dominions, 

* D'Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after tbo fortune of hiB posterity, Seljuk 
became the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Afrasinb, 
emperor of Touran (p. 800). The Tartar pedigree of the house of 
Zingi3 gave a different cast to flattery and fable ; and the historian 
ilirkliond derives the Seljukides from Alankavab, the virgin-mother 
(p. 801, coL 2). If they be the same as the Zalzuls of Abulghazi 
Bahader Khan (Hist. Gdndalogique, p. 148), we quote in their favour 
the most weighty evidence of a Tartar prince himself, the descendant 
of Zingis, Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

+ By a slight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tatigroli-pix of tbo 
Greeks. His reign and character are faithfully exhibited by D'Herbelot 
(Bibliothkque Orientalc, p. 1027, 102S) and DcGuignei (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 189 — 201). + Cedrenus, tom. ii. p, 774, 775. 

Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 257. With their usual knowledge of Oriental 
affaire, they describe tho ambassador as a ehcvif, 'who, like the synceUxs 
of the patriarch, was tho vicar and successor of the caliph. 
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Togrul was the father of his soldiers and people ; by a 
firm and equal administration, Persia was relieved from the 
evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which had been 
imbrued in blood became the guardians of justice and the 
public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion 
of the Turkmans * continued to dwell in the tents of their 
ancestors; and, from the Oxus to the Euphrates, these 
military colonies were protected and propagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the court and city were 
refined by business and softened by pleasure; they imitated 
the dress, language, and manners of Persia ; and the royal 
palaces of iVishabur and Eei displayed the order and mag- 
nificence of a great monarchy. The most deserving of the 
Arabians and Persians were promoted to the honours of 
the State ; and the whole body of the Turkish nation em- 
braced with fervour and sincerity the religion of Mahomet. 
The northern swarms of Barbarians, who overspread both 
Europe and Asia, have been irreconcilably separated 
by the consequences of a similar conduct. Among the' 
Moslems, as among the Christians, their vague and local 
traditions have yielded to the reason and authority of the 
prevailing system, to the fame of antiquity, and the consent 
of nations. But the triumph of the Koran is more pure 
and meritorious, as it was nob assisted by any visible 
splendour of worship which might allure the Pagans by 
some resemblance of idolatry. The first of the Seljukian 
sultans was conspicuous by his zeal and faith, each day 
he repeated the five prayers which are enjoined to the true 
believers ; of each week, the two first days were consecrated 
by an" extraordinary fast -. and in every city a mosch was 
completed before Togrul presumed to lay the foundations 
of a palace-.f 

"With the belief of the Koran, the son of Seljuk imbibed 
a lively reverence for the successor of the prophet. But 
that sublime character was still disputed by the caliphs of 

*-From "William of Tyre I have borrowed this distinction of Turks 
and Turkmans, which at least is popular nnd convenient. The names 
are the same, and the addition of man is of the same import in the 
Persic and Teutonic idioms. Few critics will adopt the etymology of 
James deVitry (Hist. Hierosol. 1. 1, c. 11, p. lOtil), of Turcoman!, 
quasi Turd et Comani, a mixed people. • ‘ + Hist. Generate 

• des Huns, tom.- iii p. 165—167. M- d* Gniynes quotes Abubrahasen, 
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Bagdad and Egypt, and each of tlio rivals was solicitous to 
prove his title in the judgment of the strong, though illi- 
terate, Barbarians. Mahmud the (raznevide had declared 
himself in favour of the line of Abbas ; and had treated with 
indignity the robe of honour which was presented by the 
Eatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hashemite had 
changed with the change of fortune; he applauded the 
victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukiau sultan his 
temporal viceregent over the Moslem world. As Togrul 
executed and enlarged this important trust, he was called to 
the deliverance of the caliph Cavern, and obeyed the holy 
summons, which gave a new kingdom to his arms.* In the 

? alace of Bagdad, the commander of "the faithful still slum- 
ered, a venerable phantom. His servant or master, the 
prince of the Bowides, could no longer protect him from the 
insolence of meaner tyrants ; and the Euphrates and Tigris 
were oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian 
emirs. The presence of a conqueror was implored as a 
blessing ; and the transient mischiefs of fire and sword wore 
excused as the sharp but salutary remedies which alouo 
could restore the health of the republic. At the head of 
an irresistible force, the sultan of Persia marched from Ha- 
madan ; the proud were crushed, the prostrate were spared ; 
the prince of the Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the most 
obstinate rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul: and he 
inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of Mosul and 
Bagdad. After the chastisement of the guilty, and the 
restoration of peace, the royal shepherd accepted the reward 
of his labours ; and a solemn comedy represented the triumph 
of religious prejudice over Barbarian power.f The Turkish 
sultan embarked on the Tigris, landed at the gate of Ilaeca, 
and made his public entry on horseback. At the palace- 
gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked on foot, pre- 
ceded by his emirs without arms. The caliph was seated 
behind hi3 black veil ; the black garment of the Abbassides 

an historian of Egypt. * Consult the BibliothiS/juu 

Oricn tale, in the articles of the AUatsidci, Calur, and Caieni, and (ho 
annals of Elmacin and Abulpharagius. + For this curious 

ceremcmy, I am indebted to iL do Gujgnes (tom. iii. p, 197, J9S), and 
that learned author is obliged to Bondari, who composed in Arabic the 
history of the Seljutades (tom. v. p. 309). I am ignorant of his age, 
country, and character. 

TOD. TI. 
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was cast over his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff 
of the apostle of God. The conqueror of the East kissed, the 
ground, stood some time in a modest posture, and was led 
towards the throne by the vizir and an interpreter. After 
Togrul had seated himself on another throne, his commission 
was publicly read, which declared him the temporal lieu- 
tenant of the vicar of the prophet. He was successively 
invested with seven robes of honour, and presented with 
seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates of the Arabian 
• empire. His mystic veil was perfumed with musk ; two 
' crowns were placed on his head ; two scimitars were girded 
to his side, as the symbols of a double reign over. the East 
and "West. After this inauguration, the sultan was pre- 
vented from prostrating himself a second time ; but he twice 
kissed the hand of the commander of the faithful, and his 
titles were proclaimed by the voice of heralds and the ap- 
plause of the Moslems. In a second visit to Bagdad, the 
Seljukian prince again rescued the caliph from his enemies ; 
and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle of his mule from the 
prison to the palace. Their alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of Togrul’s sister with the successor of the prophet. 
Without reluctance he had introduced a Turkish virgin into 
his haram; but Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the 
sultan, disdained to mingle the blood of the Hashemites 
with the blood of a Scythian shepherd ; and protracted the 
negotiation many months, till the gradual diminution of his 
revenue admonished him that he was still in the hands of a 
inaster. The royal nuptials were followed by the death of 
Togrul himself.* As he left no children, his nephew Alp 
Arslan succeeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan; 
and his name, after that of -the caliph, was pronounced in 
•.the public prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution, 
the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of liberty and 
power. On the throne of Asia, the Turkish monarchs were 
less jealous of the domestic administration of Bagdad ; and 
.the commanders of the faithful were relieved from the igno- 
minous vexations to which they had been exposed by the 
presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

* EodSm anno (a.h. 455) obiifc prineeps Togrulbecus .... rex fuifc 
clemens, prudens, etr-peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium 
nvaserat, ita ut obedirenfc ei reges atque ad ipsum scriberent. Elmacin, 
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Since the fall of the caliphs,, the discord and degeneracy 
of the Saracens respected the Asiatic provinces of Eome, 
which, by the victories of Nicephorus, Zimisccs, and Basil, 
had been extended as far as Antioch and the eastern boun- 
daries of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death of 
Basil, his successors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown 
race of Barbarians, who united the Scythian valour with the 
fanaticism of new proselytes, and the art and riche3 of a 
powerful monacrhy.* The myriads of Turkish horse over- 
spread a frontier of six hundred miles from Taurus to 
Erzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and thirty thousand 
Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet. 
Yet the -arms of Togrul did not make any deep or lasting 
impression on the Greek empire. The torrent rolled away 
from the open country ; the sultan retired without glory or 
success from the siege of an Armenian city ; the obscure 
hostilities were continued or suspended with a vicissitude of 
events ; and the bravery of the Macedonian legions renewed 
the fame of the conqueror of Asia.f The name of Alp 
Arslan, the valiant lion, is expressive of tho popular idea of 
the perfection of man ; and the successor of Togrul displayed 
the fierceness and generosity of the royal animal. He passed 
the Euphrates at the head of the Turkish cavalry, and en- 
tered Cmsarea, the metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he 
had been attracted by the fame and wealth of the temple of 
St. Basil. The solid structure resisted the destroyer; but 
he carried away the doors of the shrine incrusted with gold 
and pearls, and profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whoso 
mortal frailties were now covered by the venerable rust of 

Hist. Saracen, p. 342, vers. Erpenii. * For tlicsc wars 

»f the Turks and Homans, see in general the Byzantine historic of ; 
Zonaras and Ccdrenus, Scylitzes -the continuator of Cedrcmi?,' .\r.<l ' 
Bicepliorus Bryennius Ctcsar. The two first of these were monk?, the 
two latter statesmen; yet such were the Greeks, that the diilercnce of 
style and character ia scarcely discernible. For the Oriental?, 1 draw 
a? usual on the wealth of D'Horbclot (see title? of the first Seljukidc*) . 
and the accuracy of Do Guignca (Hist, dcs Huns, tom. iii. L 10). 

•j- 'Kpiptro yip iv Touproif Xoyof, aif iiij wcrpw/ilrni' raro- 
erpapip’ai rb Tovptuv yii : U£ dr 6 rijc rotafwijc cui-ri/iiwf, drool rn 
Martfuv AXtJarcpoc sxwr ranerpnirtro nipeof. Cedrenns, tom. iL 
p. 791. The credulity of the vulgar is always probable: and the 
Turks had learned from the Arabs the history or legend of Esrander 
Dulcarnein. (D’Herbelot, p. 317, 4: c.) 

- ?! 2 1 ! 2 
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antiquity. The final conquest; of Armenia and Georgia was 
achieved hr Alj> Arslan. In Armenia the title of a kingdom, 
and the spirit of a nation, were annihilated : the srtiSeiaf forti- 
fications were yielded bvtae mercenaries of Constantinople; 
hr strangers without faith, veterans vriihoufc par or arms, 
and recruits vrithoat experience or discipline. The loss of 
this important frontier vras the news of a day; and the Ca- 
tholics vrere neither surprised nor displeased^ that a people 
so deeply infected with the Nestorian and Eutychian errors, 
had been delivered hr Christ and his mother into the hands 
of the infidels.® The woods and valleys of Blount Caucasus 
were more strenuously defended by the native Georgians, t or 
Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his son 3Ial ek were 
indefatigable in this holy war: their captives were compelled 
to* promise a spiritual as well as temporal obedience : and, 
instead of their collars and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a 
badge of ignominy, was imposed on the infidels who still 
adhered to the worship of their fathers. The change, how- 
ever, was not sincere or universal : and, through ages of 
servitude, the Georgians have maintained the succession of 
their princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom nature 
has cast in her most perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, 
ignorance, and vice : their profession, and still more their 
practice, of Christianity, is an empty name; and if they 
have emerged from heresy, it is only because they are too 
illiterate to remember a metaphysical creed. i 

* Oi rfjv ’IfijjcAav cal lltac—orautai’, cal rfjv rrapacciuenjv 
itccvaiv ’jLpiurlai’ cal cl rfjv "iovcaTnjv rev 'Slarcpic v cai rdv 
'A eeCoXt,!’ Pptjacivcvatv alp! an’. (Scrliizes, ad ealeem Cedreni, 
tom. IL p. S34, whose ambiguous constrncrtion shall not tempi me to 
Fi sped that he confounded the Nesiorian and ilorophvsite heresies.) 
He familiarly talks of the uTjnp, xcke c, opyij, Bicv, qualities, as I 
should apprehend, very foreign to the perfect Being; but bis bigotry 
is forced to confess, that they were soon afterwards discharged on the 
orthodox Romans. * T Had the name of Georgians 

been known to the Greeks (Stritter, ifemoris Byzanviom. iv. Ulrica), 
I should derive it from their agriculture, as the EcrfW yiupyci of 
Herodotus (L 4, c. IS, p. 259, edit. tVesselisg). But it appears only 
since the crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a v itrisco. Hist. HierosoL 
c. 79, v. 1095) s-d Orientals (B’Eerbelct, p. 407), and was devoutly 
borrowed from St. George of Cappadocia. . 

7 Hoshe lm, X nstftut. Hist. Bedes, p. 532. See in Chardin’s travels 
ft ,ra. L p. 171 — 174), the manners and religion of this handsome but 
worthless nation. See the pedixree of their princes mom Adam to the 
present, century, in the tables of XL de Gagnes (torn. i. p. 433 4it\ 
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The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Gnz- 
nevide was not imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he attacked 
without scruple the Greek empress Eudocia and her children. 
Ilis alarming progress compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre to the hand of a soldier ; and llomamis l)iogene3 
was invested with the imperial purple. His patriotism, and 
perhaps his pride, urged him from Constantinople within two 
months after his accession ; and the next campaign he most 
scandalously took the field during the holy festival of Easter. 
In the palace, Diogenes was no more than the luishand of 
Eudocia : in the camp he was the emperor of the Romans, 
and he sustained that character with feeble resources, and 
invincible courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers 
. were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies 
to fear. The Turks had penetrated into the heart- of Phrygia ; 
but the sultan himself had resigned to his emirs the prose- 
cution of the war; and their numerous detachments were- 
scattered over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with 
Bpoil and careless of discipline, they were separately surprised 
and defeated by the Greeks ; the activity of tile emperor 
seemed to multiply his presence ; and while they heard of 
his expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on the 
hills of Trebizond. In three laborious campaigns, the Turks 
were driven beyond the Euphrates ; in the fourth and last, 
Romanos undertook the deliverance of Armenia. The deso- 
lation of the land obliged him to transport a supply of two 
months’ provisions ; and he marched forwards to the siege , 
of Malazkerd,* an important fortress in the midway be- 
tween the modern cities of Erzeroutn and Van. Ill's army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. The 
troops of Constantinople were reinforced by the disorderly 

* This city is mentioned by Con»tnntine Porphyrogenilus (do 
Administ. Imp. L 2, c. 44, p. 110) and the Byzantines of the eleventh 
century, urnlor the name ot Mantzikicrtc, and by some is con- 
founded with Theodosiopolis ; but Deiisle, in bin notes and maps, 
lias very properly fixed the situation. AbuUcda (Googruph. tab. IS, 
p. 310) describes Malasgerd as a email town built with black stone, 
supplied with water, without trees, Ac. [This was the .VzrtVrr.'um of ■ 
Procopius. Mnhv-.kerl is situated on the Kuphrato*, where that river 
holds its westward course a few miles north of Lake Wan. The chief 
of the once powerful Kurdish tribe of Jlamanli now rc- ides there. 
Mr. Layard, on his wav from Trebizciid to Mo-ul, passed within a 
ehort distance o." Halosiort, and describes the desolate aspect, which 
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multitudes of Phrygia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, the 
legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria; the 
TJzi, a Moldavian horde, who were themselves of the Turkish 
race,* and above all, the mercenary and adventurous bands 
of French and Normans. Their lances were commanded by 
the valiant TTrsel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the 
Scottish kings, f and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice of 
the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened 
his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of 
action at the head of forty thousand horse. £ His rapid 
and skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior 
numbers of. the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, 
one of their principal generals, he displayed the first 
example of his valour and clemency. The imprudence of 
the emperor had separated his forces after the reduction of 
Malazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to recall the 
mercenary Pranks ; they refused to obey bis summons ; he 
disdained to await their return; the desertion of the TJzi 
filled his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the 
most salutary advice he rushed forwards to speedy and 
decisive action. Had he listened to the fair proposals of 


the complete absence of wood still gives to the neighbouring country. 
Kin. and Bab. p. 17, 18 — Ed.] * The Uzi of the 

Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant. tom. iii. p. 923 — 948) are the Gozz 
of the Orientals (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 522 ; tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). 
They appear on the Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and 
Chorasan, and the name seems to have been extended to the whole 
Turkman race. + Urselius (the Busselius of Zonaras) 

is distinguished by Jeffrey Malaterra (1. 1, c. 33) among the Norman 
conquerors of Sicily, and with the surname of Baliol: and our own 
liistorians will tell how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, 
built Barnard's Castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. 
Ducange (Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. 2, No. 4) has laboured the 
subject in honour of the president de Bailleul, whose father had 
exchanged the sword for the gown. J Elmacin (p. 343, 

344) assigns this probable number, which is reduced by Abulpharagius 
to fifteen thousand (p. 227), and by D’Herbelot (p. 102) to twelve 
thousand horse. But the same Elmacin gives three hundred thousand 
men to the emperor, of. whom Abulpharagius says, cum centum 
hominum millibus, multisque^equis et magna pompa instructus. Tho 
Greeks abstain from any definition of numbers.. 
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the sultan, Bomanus might hare secured a retreat, perhaps 
a peace; but in these overtures he supposed the fear or 
•weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in 
the tone of insult and "defiance. “ If the Barbarian wishes 
for peace, let him evacuate the ground which he occupies 
for the encampment of the Homans, and surrender his city 
and palace of Bei as a pledge of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept the death 
of so many faithful Moslems ; and, after a devout prayer, 
proclaimed a free permission to all who were desirous of 
retiring from the field. With his own hands he tied up 
his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a mace 
and scimitar, clothed himself in a white garment, perfumed 
his body with musk, and declared that if he were van- 
quished, that spot should be the place of his burial.* 
The sultan himself had affected to cast awaj- his missile 
weapons; but his hopes of victory were placed in the 
arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely 
distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of the suc- 
cessive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, Eomnnus 
led his army in a single and solid phalanx, and pressed 
with -vigour and impatience the artful and yielding resist- 
ance of the Barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless 
combat he wasted the greater part of a summer’s day, till 
prudence and fatigue compelled him to return to his camp. 
But a retreat is always perilous in the face of an nctive 
foe ; and no sooner had the standard been turned to the - 
rear, than the phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, 
or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, who dis- 
graced his birth and the purple of the Crcsars.t The 
Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this moment 
of confusion and lassitude; and the horns of their formi- 
dable crescent were closed in the rear of the Greeks. In 
the destruction of the army and pillage of the camp, it 

* The Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the presence 
of the sultan ; he committed his forces to a eunuch, had retired to ft 
distance, fee. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth ? 

+ Ho was tho son of the Ctesar John IJucas, brother of the emperor 
Constantine. (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 305 ) Jficeplionts Bryennitt*! 
applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (L 1, p- SO. 3$ ; 1. 2, 
p. 53). Vet ho owns his enmity to Jtomanus; ot< -rare c i ^iXi'wc I'jfws 
TTpoc BnmXta. Scylitzes speaks more explicitly of his treason 
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would be needless to mention tbe number of slain or 
captives. The Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an 
inestimable pearl; they forget to mention, that in this 
fatal day the Asiatic provinces of Borne were irretrievably 
sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Bomanus attempted to rally 
and save the relics of his army. “When the centre, the 
• imperial station, was left naked on all sides and encom- 
passed by the victorious Turks, he still, with desperate 
courage, maintained the fight till the close of day, at the 
head of the brave and faithful subjects who adhered to his 
standard. They fell around him ; his horse was slain ; the 
emperor was wounded; yet he stood alone and intrepid, 
till he was oppressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by 
a slave aud a soldier; a slave who had seen him on the 
throne of Constantinople, and a soldier whose extreme 
deformity had been excused on the promise of some signal 
service. Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple* 
Bomanus spent a dreary and perilous night on the field of 
battle, amidst a disordei'ly crowd of the meaner Barbarians. 
In the morning the royal captive was presented to Alp 
Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the 
person was ascertained by the report of bis ambassadors, 
and by the more pathetic evidence of Basilaciu3, who 
embraced with tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. 
The successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss tbe ground 
before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly obeyed ; and Alp 
Arslan, starting from his throne, is said to have planted his 
foot on the neck of the Boman emperor.* But the fact is 
doubtful; and if, in this moment of insolence, the sultan 
complied with a national custom, the rest of his conduct 
has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may afford 
a lesson to the most civilized ages. He instantly raised the 
royal captive from the ground; and thrice clasping his 
band with tender sympathy, assured him, that his life and 
dignity should be inviolate in the hands of a prince who 
had learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the 

■ * Tliis circumstance, Which we read and doubt in Scylitzes and 

Cocstantine.Manasses, is'more prudently omitted by K icephorus and 
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vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan, Ilomnnus was 
conducted to an adjacent tent, where he was served with 
pomp and reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice 
each day, seated him in the place of honour at his own 
table. In a free and familiar conversation of eight days, 
not a word, not a look, of insult escaped from the con- 
queror; but he severely censured the unworthy subjects 
who had deserted their valiant prince in the hour of danger, 
and gently admonished his antagonist of some errors winch 
he had committed in the management of the war. In the 
preliminaries of negotiation, Alp Arslan asked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the calm indifference 
of the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. “ If you 
are cruel,” said lie, “you will take my life; if you listen 
to pride, you will drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you 
consult your interest, you will accept a ransom, and restore 
me to my country.” “And what,” continued the sultan, 
“ would have been your own behaviour, had fortune smiled 
on your arms?” The reply of the Greek betrays a 
sentiment, which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. “ Had I. vanquished,” he fiercely 
said, “ I would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” 
The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of his 
captive; observed that the Christian law inculcated the 
love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example which he 
condemned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dictated 
the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom of a million, an 
annual tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces 
of gold,* the marriage of the roynl children, and the de- 
liverance of all the Moslems who were in the power of the 
Greeks. Homanus, with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so 
disgraceful to the majesty of the empire; lie was imme- 
diately invested with a Turkish robe of honour; his nobles 
and patricians were restored to their sovereign ; and the 
sultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him with rich 
presents and a military guard. Ko sooner did he reach the 


Zonaras. * The ransom and tribute are attested 

by reason and the Orientals. The ether Greche Rre modeUlv ribr.l; 
but Nicephoros Brycnnius dares to affirm, that the terms were etc 
our Oaf 'PwpniW dpxic. and that the emperor would have prtfcm'i 
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confines of the empire, than lie was informed that the 
palace and provinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a 
captive ; a sum of two hundred thousand pieces was pain- 
fully collected; and the fallen monarch transmitted this 
part of his ransom, with a sad confession of his impotence 
and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of 
the sultan, prepared to espouse the cause of his ally; hut 
his designs were prevented by the defeat, imprisonment, 
and death, of Romanus Diogenes.* 

In the treaty of peace, it does not appear that Alp 
Arslan extorted any province or city from the captive 
emperor; and his revenge was satisfied with the trophies 
of his victory and the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black Sea. The fairest part of Asia was subject to hi3 
laws ; twelve hundred princes, or the sons of princes, stood 
before his throne; and two hundred thousand soldiers 
inarched under his banners. The sultan disdained to pursue 
the fugitive Greeks; but he meditated the more glorious 
” conquest of Turkestan, the original seat of the house of 
Seljuk. He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the 
Oxus ; a bridge was thrown over the river ; and twenty 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops. But the 
progress of the great king was retarded by the governor of 
Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend 
his fortress against the powers of the East. When he was 
produced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, instead of 
praising his valour, severely reproached his obstinate folly ; 
and the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left to expire 
in that painful situation. At this command, the desperate 
Carizmian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong towards the 
throne; the guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal was 

death to a shameful treaty. _ * The defeat and cap- 

tivity of Romanus Diogene3 may be found in John Scylitzes, ad calcem 
Cedreni, tom. iL p. 835 — 843. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 2S1— 284. E ice- 
phorus Bryennius, 1. 1, p. 25 — 32. Glycas, p. 325 — 327. Constantine 
Manasses, p. 134. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 343, 344. Abulpharag. 
Dynast, p. 227. D’Herbelot, p. 102, 103. De Guignes, tom. in. p. 207 

2H. Besides my old acquaintance Elmacin and Abulpharagms, the 

historian of the Huns has consulted Abulfeda, and his epitomizer 
. Benschounah, a Chronicle of the Caliphs by Soyouthi, Abulmahasea 
'of Egypt, and Hovairi of Africa. . . ' = 
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cheeked bv Alp Arslan, ine most skilful archer of tlie ago ; 
he drew his bow, but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced 
aside, and he received in his breast the dagger of Joseph, 
■who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound was mortal ; 
and the Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition to 
the pride of kings. "In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, 
“ I was advised by C sage, to humble myself before God ; 
to distrust my own strength; and never to despise the 
most contemptible foe. I have neglected these lessons ; 
and my neglect has been deservedly punished. Yesterday, 
as from an eminence, I beheld the numbers, the discipline, 
and the spirit of my armies ; the earth seemed to tremble 
under my feet ; and I said in my heart, Surely thou art the 
king of the world, the greatest and most invincible of 
warriors. These armies are no longer mine; and in the 
confidence of my personal strength, 1 now fall by the hand 
of an assassin.” * Alp Arslan possessed the virtues of n 
Turk nnd a Mussulman; his voice and stature commanded 
the reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded with long’ 
whiskers ; and his ample turban was fashioned in the shape 
of a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited in 
the tomb ofthe Seljukian dynasty; nnd the passenger might 
read and meditate this useful inscription :f “O te who 
HAVE SEEN THE GT.OItV OF ALE AbSLAN EXALTED TO THE 
HEAVENS, BEPAIR TO MaBU, AND TOC WILL DEIIOLI) IT 
bubied in TnE dust ! ” The annihilation of the inscrip- 
tion, and the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims tho 
instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son had been 
acknowledged as the future sultan of the Turks. On his 
father’s death, the inheritance was disputed by an uncle, a 
cousin, and a brother ; they drew their scimitars, and assem- 
bled their followers; and the triple victory of Malek Sliah^ 

* This interesting death is told by D’JJcrbelot (p. 103, 104) and 
M. de Guignc3 (tom. iii. p. 212. 213), from their Oriental writers ; hut 
neither of them has transfused the spirit of Elmacin. (Hist Saracen, 
p. 314, 345.) + A critic of high renown (the late 

Dr. Johnson), who has severely scrutinized the epitaphs of Pope, 
might cavil in this sublime inscription at the wo nip, "repair to Man!," 
since the reader must already bo at Morn before lie could p^rmo the 
inscription. X The Bibliothhquc Orient-ale ha* riven 

the text of the reign of JIalel; (p. 512---544. C54, C55t, r.nd the Hhtoiro 
Gdndrole dea Huns (torn, iii, p, 214 — 224), has added the usual 
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established liis own reputation and the right of primogeniture. 
In every age, and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power 
has inspired the same passions and occasioned the same dis- 
orders ; but from the long series of civil war, it would not 
be easy to extract a sentiment more pure and magnanimous 
than is contained in a saying of the Turkish prince. On 
the eve of the battle, he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the imam Kiza. As the sultan rose from 
the ground, he asked his vizir Hizam, who had knelt heside 
him, what had been the object of his secret petition: “ That 
your arms may be crowned with victory,” was the prudent, 
and most probably the sincere answer of the minister. “ Tor 
my part,” replied' the generous Malek, “ I implored the Lord 
of hosts that he would take from me my life' and crown, if 
my brother be more worthy than myself to reign over the 
Moslems.” The favourable judgment of Heaven was ratified 
by the caliph ; and, for the first time, the sacred title of 
commander of the faithful was communicated to a Barbarian. 
But this Barbarian, by his personal merit, and the extent of 
his empire, was the greatest prince of his age. After the 
settlement of Persia and Syria, he marched at the bead of 
innumerable armies, to achieve the conquest of Turkestan, 

■ which had been undertaken by his father. In his passage of 
the Oxus, the boatmen, who had been employed in trans- 
porting some troops, complained that their payment was 
assigned on the revenues of Antioch. The sultan frowned 
at this preposterous choice ; but he smiled at the artful 
flattery of his vizir. “It was not to postpone their reward, 
that I selected those remote places, but to leave a memorial 
to posterity, that, under your reign, Antioch and the Oxus 
' were subject to the same sovereign.” But this description 
of his limits was unjust and parsimonious ; beyond the Oxus 
he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, 
and Samarcand, and crushed each rebellious slave, or inde- 
pendent savage, who dared to resist. Malek passed the Sihon 
or Jaxartes, the last boundary of Persian civilization : the 
hordes of Turkestan yielded to his supremacy ; his name was 
inserted on the coins, and in the prayers, of Cashgar, a Tartar 

measure of repetition, emendation, and supplement. Without those 
two learned Frenchmen, I should -be blind indeed in the Eastern 
world. - '--**-''** v : 
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kingdom on the extreme borders of Chinn. From tho 
Chinese frontier, he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or 
feudatory sway to the West and South, as far as the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constantinople, tho 
holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. 
Instead of resigning himself to the luxury of his harem, the 
shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in action and in 
the field. By the perpetual motion of the royal camp, each 
province was successively blessed with his presence ; and ho 
is said to have perambulated twelve limes the wide extent 
of his dominions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus 
and the caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most pious and 
splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca: the freedom and 
safety of the caravans were protected by his arms; the 
citizens and pilgrims were enriched by the profusion of his 
alms ; and the desert was cheered by the places of relief and 
refreshment, which he instituted for the use of his brethren. 
Hunting was the pleasure, and even the passion, of tho 
sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven thousand 
horses ; but after the massacre of a Turkish chase, for each 
piece of game, he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a 
slight atonement, at tho expense of the people, for the cost 
and mischief of the amusement of kings. In tho peaceful 
prosperity of bis reign, tho cities of Asia were adorned with 
palaces and hospitals, with moschs nud colleges; few de- 
parted from his divan without reward, and none without 
justice. The language and literature of Persia revived under 
the house of Seljuk and if Malek emulated the liberality 
of a Turk less potent than himself, t his palace might 
resound with the songs of a hundred poets. Tho sultan 
bestowed a more serious and learned care on the reformation 
of the calendar, which was effected by a general assembly of 
the nstronomers of the East. By a law of the prophet, the 
Moslems are confined to the irregular course of the 3unnr 

* Seo an excellent discourse at the end of Sir 'William Joncs'e 
History of Nadir Slmli, and the articles of the poets, Amah, Anvari, 
ltaschidi, Ac. in the Bibliotlifcque Orientalc. 

+ His name was Klieder Khan. Four by 3 were placed round hi* 
sofa, and as he listened to the song, ho cast handfuls of gold and silver 
to the poets (D'Hcrbclot, p. 107). All this may be true ; but I do not 
understand how ho could reign in Tronsoxiana in the time of Mslck 
Shah, and ranch less liow Klieder could surpass him in power sad 
pomp. I Buppcct th-.t tho beginning, not tho end, of the eleventh 
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months ; in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution 
of the sun has been known and celebrated as an annual 
festival ;* but after the fall of the Magian empire, the inter- 
calation had been neglected 5 the fractions of minutes and 
;hours were multiplied into days; and the date of the 
spring was removed from the sign of Aries to that of Pisce3. 
- The reign of Malek was illustrated by the GeWmn era; and 
. all errors, either past or future, were corrected by a compu- 
.. tation of time, which surpasses the Julian, and approaches 
' the accuracy of the Gregorian, style.f 

.--In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest 
barbarism, the light and splendor of Asia may be ascribed 
to the docility rather than the knowledge of the Turkish 
conquerors. An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is 
due to a Persian vizir, who ruled the empire under the 
reigns of Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the most 
illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured by the caliph 
as an oracle of religion and science ; he was trusted by the 
sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and justice. 
After an administration of thirty years, the fame of the 
. vizir, his wealth, and even his services, were transformed 
into crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious arts of a 


. century, is the true era of his reign. * See Chardin, 

’ Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 235. + The Gelaloean era 

(Gelaleddin, glory of the faith, was one of the names or titles of Malek 
Shah) is fixed to the 15th of March, a.h. 471, aj>. 1079- Dr. Hyde 
- has produced the original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians. 

(De Religione Veterum Persarum, c. 17, p. 200 — 211.) [A very clear 

- and scientific explanation of this era is given by Dr. Ideler in his 
Math. undTechn. Chronologie, 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1825 — 6. It appears 
that eight astronomers were employed by Malek Shah, one of whom 
was the poet Omar Alcheijam, and that they dated its commencement 
from the vernal equinox, 6 h 31' in the morning of 10 Ramadan, a.h. 471 
(15 March, 1079). Gatterer (Abriss der Chronologie, p. 240) prefers 
their mode of computing time to the Gregorian, in which Ideler does 
not concur, and points out its errors. It is certainly remarkable, that 
the Persians should have introduced a calendar so nearly accurate, 
500 years before such an improvement was thought of in Europe. 
They chose a.h. 471, the seventh of Malek Shah’s reign, for the first of 
their era, because in that year the sun entered the sign of Aries bj 
soon after his rising. "Their epoch is — " 

393,812 days later than our a.d. or Christian era. 

• 507.497 . . . that of the Seleueicbe. 

166,797 . . • the A.H. or Hegira of the Arabians. 

163,173 . . the era of Tezdegerd. — E d.] 
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woman and a rival; and his fall was hastened by a m?h 
declaration, that his cap and inkhorn, the badges of his 
office, were connected by the divine decree with the throne 
and diadem of the sultan. At the age of ninety -three 3 -ears, 
the venerable statesman was dismissed by his master, ac- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic ; the last 
words of If i 7 . am attested his innocence, and the remainder 
of Malek’s life was short and inglorious. From Ispahan,, 
the scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan moved 
to Bagdad, with the design of transplanting the caliph, and 
of iking his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained n respite 
of ten days; and before the expiration of the term, the Bar*, 
barian was summoned by the angel of death. His ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople had asked in marriage a Koman 
princess; but the proposal was decently eluded; and the 
daughter of Alexius, who might herself have been the victim, 
expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural conjunction.* 
The daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the caliph 
Moctadi, with the imperious condition, that, renouncing the 
society of his wives and concubines, he should for ever 
confine himself to this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired 
in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was dis- 
puted by his brother and his four sons ; nnd, after a series 
of civil wars, the treaty which reconciled the surviving can- 
didates confirmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, 
the eldest and principal branch of the house of Scljuk. The 
three younger dynasties were those of Krrman, of Syria, 
and of Poum : the first of these commanded an extensive, 
though obscure, t dominion on the shores of the Indian 
ocean :$ the second expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo 

* Sho speaks of this Torsion royalty as urnirijC rmcncoi/ini Ocripor 
ir/j'inf. Anna Comnena was only nine year? old at tlie end of tlie 
reigu of Malek Shah (a.d. 1092), and when she speaks of hi? a?-a»wna- 
lion, elie confounds the p.ultan with the vizir. (Alexia?, 1. G, p 177, 
17c.) + So obscure that the industry of M. de Otngnes 

could only copy (tom. i. p. 244; tom. HI part J, j>. 202, Ac.) the history, 
or rather list, of the Seljutides of Kerman, in iliblioth-sjue Oricntaie. 
They were extinguished before the end of the twelfth century. 

X Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, 
describes the capital os a great ruinous village, twmtyCv« day*' 
journey from Ispahan, and twenty -seven from Uranus, in the midst of 
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and Damascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, invaded 
the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policv 
of Malek contributed to their elevation; he allowed the 
princes of his blood, even those whom he had vanquished in 
the field, to seek new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; 
nor was he displeased that they should* draw away the more 
ardent spirits, who might have disturbed the tranquillity of 
his reign. As the supreme head of his family and nation, 
the great sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and 
tribute of his royal brethren, the thrones of Herman and 
iSTice, of Aleppo and Damascus ; the Atabeks, and emirs of 
- Syria and Mesopotamia, erected their standards under the 
shadow of his sceptre,* and the hordes of Turkmans over- 
spread the plains of the Western Asia. After the death of 
Malek, the bands of union and subordination were relaxed 
and finally dissolved : the indulgence of the house of Seljuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of kingdoms ; and, 
in the Oriental style, a crowd of princes arose from the dust 
of their feet.f 

A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the son of Izrail, 
the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle against Alp Arslan, 
and the humane victor had dropped a tear over his grave. 
His five sons, strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager 
for revenge, unsheathed their scimitars against the son of 
Alp Arslan. The two armies expected the signal, when the 
caliph, forgetful of the majesty which secluded him from 
vulgar eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. “Instead 
of shedding the blood of your brethren, your brethren both 
in descent and faith, unite your forces in a holy war against 
the Greeks, the enemies of God and his apostle.” They 

a fertile country. (T oyages en Torquie et en Perse, p. 107. 110.) 
[Tavernier visited Kerman ISO pears ago. ilalte Brun and Balbi give a 
very different account of its present state. The province, they say, is 
mountainous and barren ; but its capital, Kerman, 220 miles E. from 
Shiraz, and 340 S.E. by E. from Ispahan, stands in a large, well cul- 
tivated plain, and has a population of 80,000; its wool is celebrated, 
and its manufactures of shawls, felts, and^matcblocks, are in request 
all over Iran. System of Univ. Geog. p. 673 . — Ed.] 

* It appears from Anna Comnena, that the Turks of Asia Minor 
obeved the signet and chianss of the great sultan (Alexias, 1. 6, p. 1 1 0); 
and* that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court (p. ISO). 

a- This expression is (quoted by Petit de ia Croix (Vie de Gengi=can, 
p. 161) from some poet, most probably a Persian. 
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listened to Iiis voice; the sultan embraced his rebellious 
kinsmen; and the eldest, the valiant Solimnn, accepted the 
royal standard, which gave him the free conquest and here- 
ditary command of the provinces of the Eoman empire, from 
Erzeroum to Constantinople, and the unknown regions of 
the West.* Accompanied by his four brothers, he passed 
the Euphrates ; the Turkish camp was soon seated in the 
neighbourhood of Kutaieh in Phrygia; and his flying cavalry 
laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the 
Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire, the peninsula 
of Asia Minor had been exposed to the transient, though 
destructive, inroads of the Persians and Saracens; but the 
fruits of a lasting conquest were reserved for the Turkish, 
sultan; and his arms were introduced by the Greeks, who’ 
aspired to reign on the ruins of their country. Since the 
captivity of Eomanus, six years the feeble son of Eudoeia 
had trembled under the weight of the imperial crown, till 
the provinces of the East and West were lost in the same 
month by a double rebellion ; of cither chief Xicephorus was 
the common name ; but the surnames of Brycnnins and 
Botnniates distinguish the European and Asiatic candidates. 
Their reasons, or rather their promises, were weighed in tin* 
divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself 
in favour of Botaniates, opened a free passage to his troops 
in their march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner 
of the crescent to that of the cross. Alter his ally had 
ascended the throne of Constantinople, the sultau’was hos- 
pitably entertained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari ; 
and a body of two thousand Turks was transported into 
Europe, to whose dexterity and courage the new emperor 
was indebted for the defeat and captivity of his rival Bryen- 
nius. But the conquest of Europe was dearly purchased 
by the sacrifice of Asia ; Constantinople was deprived of the 
obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont; and the regular progress of the 
Turks, who fortified the passes of the rivers and mountains, 

* On the conquest of ARia Minor, M. de Guignc* lmi derived no 
tnnee from the Turkish or Arabian writer*, who produce n naked lid 
of the Soljtikidcs of Itoum. The Greek* are unwilling to cx]«'~ their 
shame, and wo must extort pome hints from Seylitve* (p. SCO. SCSI, 
Nicephoros Bryennius (p. SS. 91, 92, Ac. 103, 101), nnd Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, p. 91, 92, Ac. 103, Ac.). 
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left not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. Another can- 
didate implored the aid of the sultan ; Melissenus, in his 
purple robes and red buskins, attended the motions of the 
Turkish camp : and the desponding cities vrere tempted by 
the summons of a Roman prince, who immediately surren- 
dered them into the hands of the Barbarians. These acqui- 
sitions were confirmed by a treaty of peace with the emperor 
Alexius; his fear of Robert compelled him to seek the 
friendship of Soliman ; and it was not till after the sultan’s 
death that he extended as far as Isieomedia, about sixty 
miles from Constantinople, the Eastern boundary of the 
Roman world. Trebizond alone, defended on either side by 
the sea and mountains, preserved at the extremity of the 
Euxine, the ancient character of a G-reek colony, and the 
future destiny of a Christian empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment 
of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most de- 
plorable loss which the church and empire had sustained. 
jBy the propagation of the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved 
the name of Gazi, a holy champion ; and his new kingdom 
of the Romans, or of Bourn, was added to the tables of 
Oriental geography. It is described as extending from the 
Euphrates to Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the 
confines of Syria ; pregnant with mines of silver and iron, 
of alum and copper, fruitful in com and wine, and pro- 
ductive of cattle and excellent horses.* The wealth of 
Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the Au- 
gustan age, existed only in books and ruins, which were 
equallv obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Tet, 
in the present decay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 
and populous cities ; and, under the Byzantine empire they 
were far more flourishing in numbers, size, and opulence. 
Rv 'the choice of the sultan, Rice, the metropolis of Bi- * 
■Vfhynia, was preferred for his palace and fortress ; the seat 
of the Seljukian dvnasty of Bourn was planted one hundred 
milt's from Constantinople ; and the divinity of Christ was 
deinecfaj&d derided in the same temple in which it had been 
pronoGpeed by the first general synod of the Catholics. 
The ; *nnky of God, and the mission of Mahomet, were 

. * Such is the description of Roum by Haitop the Armenian, whoso 
Tartar history may be found in the collections of - Ramusio and 
Bergeron. (See Abulfeda, Geograph, climat. 17, p. 301—305.) 
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preached in the moschs ; the Arabian learning was taught 
in the schools ; the cadhis judged according to the lan- of 
the Koran ; the Turkish manners aud language prevailed in 
the cities ; and Turkman camps were scattered over the 
plains and mountains of Anatolia. On the hard conditions 
of tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians might enjoy 
the exercise of their religion ; but their most holy churches 
were profaned; their priests and bishops were insulted ;* 
they were compelled to suffer the triumph of the JPnqans, 
and the apostasy of their brethren ; many thousand children 
were marked by the knife of circumcision ; and many thou- 
sand captives were devoted to the sendee or the pleasures of 
their masters.-}- After the loss of Asia, ‘Antioch still main- 
tained her primitive allegiance to Christ and C.xsar; hut the 
solitary province was separated from nil Homan aid, and 
surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan powers. The 
despair of Philaretus, the governor, prepared the sacrifice of 
his religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented bv 
his son, who hastened to the Nicene palace, and offered to 
deliver this valuable prize into the hands of Solitnan. The 
ambitious sultan mounted on horseback, and in twelve 
nights (for he reposed in tiie day) performed n march of six 
hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed by the speed and 
secrecy of his enterprise ; and the dependent cities, as far as 
Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo, J obeyed the example 
of the metropolis. From Laodicea to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, or arm of Sfc. George, the conquests and reign ol 

* Dicit cos quondam abusionc sodomitica inlcrvertissc epheopnm. 
(Guibert. Abbat. Hist Hierosoh 1. 1, p. 4GS.) It is odd enough that 
we should find a parallel passage of the samo people in the present age. 

“ II n'eat point d'horreur quo cca Turcs n’aycnt commis, ct Fcmblnblc* 
aux eoldnts efiWnds, qui dans le sac d'unc ville, non content de diq<s«cr 
de tout h leur gr 6, prctendent encore aux succes Ics main* ddslmblw, 
Quelques Sipabis ont porlc leura attentats sur la per-onno dn virus:.-, 
rabbi do la synagogue, ct colic de l'nrcheveque Urec.” (Mkraoirt-v- 
du Baron de Tott, torn, ii, p. 103.) + The cmjvmr, 

or abbot, describes the Eccnc.s of a Turkish camp, as if he had Ty-n 
present Matres corrcptro in con«peclfi filiar.im inultiplicitkr repetiti* 
diversorum coitibus vexabantur (is that the true reading 1); cumJiiia.' 
asaistentes carmina pnccinere saitando cogerrntur. Mox ead<?n jit-dti 
ad filiaa, Ac. [The emperor in this note is Alexius, who i« raid to ha re 
written, and the allot is Guibert, who preserved the letter to Kol-ert, 
count of Flanders, to which Gibbon refers in the next and a sylr 
Fcquent page. See Buugsrsiua, Ge*ta Dei per Franco-, p. 475. folia, 
Hniiov. 1411. — Em] 3: See Antioch, and the death nf Seiimen, 
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Soliman extended thirty days’ journey in length, and in 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between* the rocks of Lycia 
and the Black Sea.* The Turkish ignorance of navigation 
protected, for a while, the inglorious safety of the emperor; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships been con- 
structed by the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius 
trembled behind the walls of his capital. His plaintive 
epistles were dispersed over Europe, to excite the compas- 
sion of the Latins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, 
and the 2 ’iehes, of the city of Constantine. t 

But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian Turks, 
was that of Jerusalem, J which soon became the theatre of 
nations. In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants 
had stipulated the assurance of their religion and property; 
but the articles were interpreted by a master against whom 
it was dangerous to dispute; and in the four hundred years 
of the reign of the caliphs, the political climate of Jeru- 
salem was exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and sun- 
shine^ By the increase of proselytes and population, the 
Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of three-fourths 
of the city; but a peculiar quarter was reserved for the 
patriarch with his clergy and people; a tribute of two 
pieces of gold was the price of protection ; and the sepulchre 

in Anna Comnena (Alexias, L 6, p. 16S, 169) with- the notes of 
Ducange. * William of Tyre (1 1, c. 9, 10, p. 635) 

gives the most authentic and deplorable account of these Turkish 
conquests.- "+ In his epistle to the count of Handers, 

Alexius seems to fall too low beneath his character and dignity; yet it 
is approved by Ducange (Hot. ad Alexiad. p. 335, &c.), and paraphrased 
by the abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text no 
longer exists ; and each translator and scribe might say with Guibert 
(p. °475), verbis vestita meis, a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 
[In his next chapter (p. 411, note) Gibbon questions more plainly the 
genuineness of this epistle. — Ed.] 

•j Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem, from Heraclius to the 
crusades, is contained in two large and original passages of William 
archbishop of Tyre (L 1, c. 1—10; L IS, c. 5, 6), the principal author 
of the Gesta Dei per Francos. 31 de Guigne3 has composed a very 
learned Memoire sur le Commerce des Fran9ais dans le Levant avant 
les Croisades, Ac. .(Mem. de l'Acad. de3 Inscript, tom. xxxvii. p. 467 

500.) § Secundum Dominorum dispositionem 

plerumque lucida plerumque nubila recepit inter-valla, et sgrotantium 
more temporum prsesentium gravabatur aut respirabat qualitate (1. 1, 

, ’ L 3 p ; 630). The latinity of William of Tyre is by no means con- 
temptible; but in his account of four hundred and ninety years, from 
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of Christ, with the church of the resurrection, was still left 
in the hands of his votaries. Of these votaries, the most 
numerous and respectable portions were strangers to Jeru- 
salem ; the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been stimu- 
lated, rather than suppressed, by the conquest -of the 
Arabs; and the enthusiasm which had always prompted 
these perilous journeys, was nourished by the congenial 
passions of grief and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims 
from the East and West continued to visit the holy se- 
pulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially at the 
festival of Easter; and the Greeks nud Latins, the 2S T cs- 
torians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abj’ssinians, the 
Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chrtpels, the 
clergy, and the poor, of their respective communions. 
The harmony of prayer in so many various tongues, 
the worship of so many nations in the common temple 
of their religion, might have afforded a spectacle of edi- 
fication and peace; but the zeal of the Christian sects 
was iinbittered by hatred and revenge ; and in the kingdom 
of a suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, they 
aspired to command and persecute their spiritual brethren. 
The pre-eminence was asserted by the spirit and numbers of 
the Franks ; and the greatness of Charlemagne * protected 
both the Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. 
The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, was 
relieved by the alms of that pious emperor ; and many mo- 
nasteries of Palestine were founded or restored by bis liberal 
devotion. Harun Alrashid, the greatest of the Abbassides, 
esteemed in his Christian brother a similar supremacy ot 
genius and power; their friendship was cemented by a fre- 
quent intercourse of gifts and embassies; and the caliph, 
without resigning the substantial dominion, presented the 
emperor with the keys of the holy sepulchre, and perhaps ot 
the city of Jerusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian 
monarchy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the interest ot 
trade and religion iu the East. Her vessels transported the 

the loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, he exceeds the true account by 
thirty years. [Tho I 033 of Jerusalem dates from its capture by Clio;- 
roes in 614 (see vol. v. p. 171) 485 years before it was delivered by the 
crusaders. Gibbon hero reckons from the Saracen conquest in 637. 
(See p. 45 of this vol.)— E d.} * For the transactions 

of Charlemagne with tho Holy Land, see Eginbard (de Vita Carol! 
JIngni, c. 16, p. 79—82), Constantino Porphywgviiitus (de AdminiHr. 
Imp. L 2, c. 26, p. 80), and I’agi (Critics, tom. lii. a-D. S00,Xo. 13—15). 
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Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and de- 
served, by their useful imports, the favour and alliance of 
the Eatimite caliphs;* an annual fair was instituted on 
mount Calvary ; and the Italian merchants founded the 
convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the cradle of 
the monastic and military order, which has since reigned in 
the isles of Ilbodes and of Malta. Had the Christian pil- 
grims been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, the 
disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have imi- 
tated their piety ; but. these rigid Unitarians were scan- 
dalized by a worship which represents the birth, death, and 
resurrection of a God ; the Catholic images were branded 
with the name of idols ; and the Moslems smiled with indig- 
nation f at the miraculous flame, which was kindled on the 
eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre.^ This pious fraud, 
first devised in the ninth century, § was devoutly cherished 
by the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the 
clergy of the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects, ‘if who 
impose on the credulous spectators** for their own benefit, 
* The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis ei 
utilium introductoribus. (Gesta Dei, p. 934.) The trade of Venice to 
Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, nnless we adopt the 
laughable translation of a Frenchman, who mistook the two factions 
of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the Venetians and Parisians. 

' + An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, 
tom.- i. p. 62S ; tom. iv. p. 36S) attests the unbelief of the caliph and 
the historian ; yet Cantacuzene presumes to appeal to the Mahometans 
themselves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 

’ t >In bis dissertations on ecclesiastical history, the learned Mosheim 
has separately discussed this pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 214 — 306), 
de lunaine sancti sepulchri. § "William of Malmsbnry 

(1. 4, c. 2, p. 209) quotes the Itinerary of the monk Bernard, an eye- 
witness, whd visited Jerusalem, a.d. 870. The miracle is confirmed by 
another pilgrim some years older; and Mosheim ascribes the invention 
to the Franks, soon after the decease of Charlemagne. [There is a 
MS, of Bernard's. Itinerary in the. British Museum (Bib. Cott. Faust. ' 
b. 1), but it is dated by mistake A.D. 970. An English version of it 
forms part of Bohn’s “Early Travels in Palestine” (p. 23—31). The 
writer says only, “ an. angel comes and lights the lamps. -How or 
when the fire made it 3 first appearance, is stated by no historian. 
But we learn from Abulpharagius, that it was produced by greasing 
the chain of the lamp with an inflammable oil, to which a lighted 
match was applied through the roof;. See also Bohns William of 
Malmsbury, p. 384 . — Ed.] 

Our travellers,' San dys (p. 134), Thevenot (p. 621 — 62 < ), Manndrell 
(p. 94, 95), &c. describe this extravagant farce.; The Cathokc3 are 
puzzled to decide v'hen the miracle ended, and the trick began. ;. 

' ' The Orientals themselves confess the' fraud, and- plead necessity 
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and that of their tyrants. In ever}' age, a principle of’ 
toleration has been fortified hj’ a sense of interest; and the 
revenue of the prince and his emir was increased each year, 
by the expense and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre from the 
Abbassides to the Fatimites was a benefit, rather than an 
injury to the Holy Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt 
was more sensible of the importance of Christian tracle; 
and the emirs of Palestine were less remote from the 
justice and power of the throne. But the third of these 
Fatimite caliphs was the famous Ilakem,* a frantic youth, 
who was delivered by his impiety and despotism from the 
fear either of God or man; and whose reign was a wild 
mixture of vice and lolly. Itegardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute 
confinement; the restraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes; their clamours provoked bis fury; a part of Old 
Cairo was delivered to the flames; and the guards and 
citizens were engaged many days in a bloody conflict. 
At first the caliph declared himself a zealous Musulman, 
the founder or benefactor of moschs and colleges ; twelve 
hundred and ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed 
at his expense in letters of gold, and his edict extirpated 
the' vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity was 
soon flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion ; 
he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled himself 
the visible image of the most high God, who, after nine 
apparitions on earth, was at length manifest in his royal' 
person. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the .living and 
the dead, every knee was bent in religious adoration ; his 
mysteries were performed on a mountain near Cairo; 
sixteen thousand converts had signed his profession" ot 
faith ; and at the present hour, a free and warlike people, 
the Druses of mount Libanus, are persuaded of the lii’e 
and divinity of a madman and tyrant.f In bis divine 

and edification fMdmoires du Chevalier d’Aryienx, tom. ii. p. 140.^ 
Joseph Abudncni, Hist. Copt. .c. 20), but I will not attempt, with 
Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers have failed with the 
blood ot St. Jauuariua at Naples. * See D’llerbflot 

(Bibliot. Orientale, p. 411), Henaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Aicx. p. 390, 
397. 400, 401), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 321 — 323), and Marci (p.,.3Sl 
—330), an historian of Egypt, translated by Kei«Vo from Arabic iritu 
German, and verbally interpreted to me by a triend. 

t The religion of thq Druses i3 concealed by their ignoranco »".J 
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character, Hakem hated the Jews and Christians,. as the 
servants of his rivals ; while some remains of prejudice or 
prudence still pleaded in favour of the law of Mahomet. 
Both in Egypt, and Palestine his cruel and wanton perse- 
• option made some martyrs and many apostates ; the common 
rights and special privileges of the sectaries were equally 
disregarded ; and a general interdict was laid on the devo- 
tion ot strangers and natives. The temple of the Christian 
world, the church of the resurrection, was demolished to 
its foundations ; the luminous prodigy of Easter was inter- 
rupted, and much profane labour was exhausted to destroy 
tlie cave in the rock which properly constitutes the holy 
sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, the nations of 
Europe were astonished and afflicted ; but instead of arming 
in the defence of the Holy Land, they contented them- 
selves with burning or banishing the Jews, as the secret 
advisers of the impious Barbarian.* Yet the calamities of 
Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by the incon- 
stancy or repentance of Hakem himself; and the royal 
mandate was sealed for the restitution of the churches, when 
the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. 
The succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and 
policy ; a free toleration was again granted ; with the pious 
aid of the emperor of Constantinople, the holy sepulchre 
arose from its ruins, and, after a short abstinence, the 
pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite to the spi- 
•ritual feast, f In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers 
hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined to the elect who 
profess a contemplative life ; and the vulgar Druses, the most indif- 
ferent of men, occasionally conform to the worship of the Mahometans 
and Christians of their neighbourhood. The little that is, or deserves 
to be, known, may be seen in the industrious .Niebuhr (Voyages, 
tom. ii. p. -354 — 357), and the second volume of the recent and 
instructive Travels of M. de Yolney. [Since this period the Druses 
•have excited considerable attention. Burckhardt, Capt. Light, Jowett, 
Yon Hammer (see his History of the Assassins) De Sacy, Dr. Hogg, 
and others, have illustrated both their history and their religion. All 
agree in sayiug that they are industrious, brave, and hospitable. 
Their staple article of commerce is silk, :ind Capt. Light says he saw 
about" twenty looms at work round one of the squares. Their popu- 
lation exceeds 200,000, and it is said that in case of need the Emir 
could assemble in a very short time 30.000 men armed with muskets. 
Their country is a land of refuge from Turkish oppression. Ed.] 

* See Glaber, L 3,'c.T, and the Annals of Baronius and Pagi, 
x.D. 1009. / . ' • 

' y per idem tempus ex umverso orbe tam mnumerabiiiB mumtodj 
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were frequent, and tlie opportunities rare; but tlie con- 
version of Hungary opened a safe communication between 
Germany and Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, the 
apostle of his kingdom, relieved and conducted bis itinerant 
brethren;* and from Belgrade to Antioch, they traversed 
fifteen hundred miles ol‘ a Christian empire. Among the 
Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage prtwniled beyond the example 
of former times ; and the roads were covered with multi- 
tudes of either sex, and of every rank, who professed their 
contempt of life, so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned 
the care of their dominions; and the numbers of these 
pious caravans were a prelude to the armies which marched 
in the ensuing age uuder the banner of the cross. About 
thirty years before the first crusade, tlie archbishop of 
Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, 
undertook this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan; and the multitude of their followers amounted to 
seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, they were 
hospitably entertained by tlie emperor ; but the ostentation 
of their wealth provoked the assault of the wild Arabs; 
they drew their swords with scrupulous reluctance, and 
sustained a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they 
were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite emir. 
After visiting the holy places, they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety in 
their native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of 'William "the 
Conqueror, was a companion of this pilgrimage ; he observes 
that they sallied from Kormnndy, thirty stout and well- 
appointed horsemen; but that they repassed the Alps, 
twenty miserable palmers, with the Btafi' in their hand, and 
the wallet at their back.f 

occpit conSucre ad sepulchrum Salvntoris Hicrosolymi?, quantum 
liullus hominum priua eperare poterat. Ordo inferior:.* plebis .... 

mediocre* .... regea et comitea pnesulcs tnnlicres 

multrc nobiles cum pauperioribus . . . Fluribus cuitn ernt mentis 
desidcriuin mori priusquara ad propria rcvcrtcrentur. (Glaber, L 4, 
c. 0. Bouquet, Historiaus of Franco, tom. x. p. f>0.) 

* Glaber, 1. 3, c. 1. Katona (Hist, Critic. Begum Htingarina, tom. i. 
p, 301 — 311) examines wbetber St Stephen founded a monastery r.t 
Jerusalem. + Baroniua (a.ii. 10G1, No. 43 — 5G) has 

transcribed tlie greater part of the original narratives of Ingulphus, 
Iilarinnus, and Bambortus. [This pilgrimage took place in 10'J4. 
Some extraordinary incentive must have urged four of the richer* 
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After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of the 
Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks * One of the 
lieutenants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, marched 
into Syria at the head of a powerful army, and reduced 
Damascus by famine and the sword. Hems, and the other 
cities of the province, _ acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad 
and the sultan of Persia ; and the victorious emir advanced 
without resistance to the banks of the Jvile; the Pa ti mite 
was preparing to fly into the heart of Africa ; but the 
negroes ot his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a 
desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines 
of Egypt. In his retreat, he indulged the licence of 
slaughter and rapine; the judge and notaries of Jerusalem 
were invited to his camp ; and their execution was followed 
by the massacre of three thousand citizens.. The cruelty 
or the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan 
Toueush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with a higher 
title and more formidable powers, asserted the dominion of 
Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned about 
twenty years in Jerusalem ;f but the hereditary command 


, among the luxurious prelates of Germany to engage in such an enter- 
- prize. At that time Hildebrand, who was afterwards pope Gregory VII., 
. directed every ecclesiastical proceeding. “ Era allora il cardinale Ilde- 
‘‘ . brando il mobile principale della corte pontificia. Nulla si facea senza 
di lui, anzi pareva che tut to fosse fatto da lui,” are the emphatic words 
of Mura tori (Annali d'ltalia, xiv. p. 261). See also Hallam (Middle 
Ages, il p. 259). It cannot, therefore, be doubted, and subsequent 
events give validity to the conclusion, that this mover of the church 
was the secret instigator of so important a church movement. He 
had already conceived the project of a great crusade against the East, 
to which this pilgrimage was devised as a preliminary step. It was skil- 
fully managed, so as to make some conspicuous characters the victims 
of an ill-treatment not general at that time towards such visitors of the 
Holy Land, and the number, of the returning host was dexterously 
diminished to heighten the effect Then three exaggerated narratives 
of the hardships endured were circulated through Europe to arouse 
Christendom and prepare it for the mighty effort that was designed. 
English readers may consult that of lngulphu3 in Itiley’s version of 
his Chronicle (p. 148, 149, edit Bohn), and will perceive that the 
pilgrims underwent no sufferings in Palestine to account for their 
asserted losses. This will be found to accord with, and even to explain, 
the earlier measures related in the nest chapter. — E d.] 

* See . Elmacin (Hist. . Saracen. . p. 349, 350) and Abulpharagms 
• (Dynast p. 237-, vers. Pocock). , M. de Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. m. 
part 1, p. 215, 216) adds the testimonies, or rather the names, of Abul- 
feda and Novairl t From the expedition of Isar Atsiz 
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of the holy city and territory was intrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, tlie chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whoso 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, formed two 
dynasties on the borders of Armenia and Assyria.* The 
Oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored a revo- 
lution, which, instead of the regular government and old 
alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the iron 
yoke of the strangers of the north.f In his court and 
camp the great sultan had adopted in some degree the arts 
and manners of Persia ; but the body of the Turkish nation, 
and more < especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the 
fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the 
western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign and 
domestic hostility; and the shepherds of Palestine, who 
held a precarious sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither 
leisure nor capacity to await the slow profits of commercial 
and religious freedom. The pilgrims, who, through innu- 
merable perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, were 
the victims of private rapine or public oppression, and often 
sank under the pressure of famine and disease, before they, 
were permitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of 
native barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans 
to insult the clergy of every sect; the patriarch was dragged 
by the hair along the pavement, and cast into a dungeon, 
to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his flock ; and 
the divine worship in the church of the Itesurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. 
The pathetic tale excited the millions of the West to march 

(a.ii. 409, A.O. 1076) to the expulsion of the Ortokides' (A.D. 1090). 
Yet William of Tyre (I. 1, c. G, p. 033) assorts that Jerusalem was 
thirty-eight yeare in the hands of the Turks ; and an Arabic chronicle 
quoted by Pngi (tom. iv. p. 202), supposes that the city was reduced 
by a Carizmian general to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, 
A.n. 403, a.d. 1070. Theso early dates are not very compatible with 
tlie general history of Asia ; and I am sure, that ns late as A.D. 1004, 
the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine. (Baro- 
nius, a.d 1004, No. 50.) [According to Kruse's Survey, Tab. xvi. (a 
work of great research and general accuracy) Jerusalem was held by the 
Egyptian Futimitcs till 10S4, when they were expelled by Ortok; ho 
was succeeded by his son, in 1091, from whom this city was recovered 
1090 or 9S by A1 Mostaali, the caliph of Cairo. — E d.] 

* De Guigue3, Hist, dcs Huns. tom. i. p. 249 — 252. 

+ Willcrm. Tyr. 1. 1, c. S.p. 034, who strives hard to magnify the 
Christian grievances. The Turks extracted an aurcui from each pil- 
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under the standard of the cross to the relief of the Holy 
Land ; and jet how trifling is the sum of these accumulated 
evils, if compared with the single act of the sacrilege of 
Hakern, which had been so patiently endured by the Latin 
Christians. 1 A slighter provocation inflamed the more 
irascible temper of their descendants; a new spirit bad 
arisen of religious chivalry and Papal dominion; a nerve 
was touched ot exquisite feeling; and the sensation vibrated 
to the heart of Europe. 


CHAPTER. LVIIL — origin ax'd lumbers op the first crusade.— 

CHARACTERS OF LATIN PRINCES. — THEIR MARCH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

POEICT or THE GREEK. EMPEROR ALEXIUS. CONQUEST OF NICE, 

ANTIOCH, AND JERUSALEM, ET THE FRANKS. — DELIVERANCE OF THE 
HOLT SEPULCHRE. GODFRET OF BOUILLON, FIRST KING OF JERU- 

SALEM.— INSTITUTIONS OF THE FRENCH OR LATIN KINGDOM. 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
the Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited by a hermit of 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of 
Picardy * in France. His resentment and sympathy were 
excited by bis own injuries and the oppression of the 
Christian name; he mingled his tears with those of the 
patriarch, and earnestly inquired, if no hopes of relief could 
be entertained from the Greek emperors of the East. The 
patriarch exposed the vices and weakness of the successors 
of Constantine. “X will rouse,” exclaimed the hermit, 
“-the martial nations of Europe in your cause;” and 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. The asto- 
nished patriarch dismissed him with epistles of credit and 
complaint; and no sooner did he land at Bari, than Peter 
hastened to kiss the feet of the Homan pontiff. His 
stature was small, his appearance contemptible; but his 
eye was keen and lively; and. he possessed that vehemence 
of speech, which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of 

grim The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen dollars ; and Europe 
does not complain of this voluntary tax. 

4 Whimsical enough is the origin of the name of Picards, and from 
thence of Picardie, which does not date earlier than A-D. 1200. It was 
m academical joke, an epithet first , applied to the quarrelsome 
numour of those students in the university of Paris, who came from 
the frontier of France and Flanders. (Valesii Fotitia Gauiarum, 
p, 447. Longuerue, Description de la France, p. 54.) 
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the soul.* He "was bom of a gentleman's family (for ire 
must now adopt a modern idiom), and bis military service 
was under the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes 
of tiie first crusade. But he soon relinguished the sword 
and tiie world ; and if it be true, that his wife, however 
noble, was aged and ugly, be might withdraw, with the less 
reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and at length to a 
hermitage. In this austere solitude, bis body was ema- 
ciated, his fancy was inflamed; whatever be wished he 
believed ; whatever he believed, he anw in dreams and re- 
velations. From Jerusalem, the pilgrim returned an ac- 
complished fanatic; but as he excelled in the popular 
madness of the times, pope Urban the Second received 
him as a prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised 
to support it in a general council, and encouraged him 
to proclaim the deliverance of the Holy Laud. Invi- 
gorated by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous 
missionary traversed, with speed and success, the pro- 
vinces of Italy and France. His diet was abstemious, 
his prayers long and fervent, and the alms which he re- 
ceived with one hand, he distributed with the other; his 
head was bare, bis feet naked, bis meagre body was wrapped 
in a coarse garment; he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix; and the ass on which he rode was sanctified in 
the public eye by the service of the man of God. He 
preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, the streets, 
and the highways; the hermit entered with equal con- 
fidence the palace and the cottage ; and the people, for all 
were people, were impetuously moved by his call to re- 
pentance and arms.t When he painted the sufferings of 
the natives and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was 
melted to compassion; every breast glowed with indig- 
nation when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend 
their brethren, and rescue their Saviour ; bis ignorance of 
art and language was compensated by sighs, aud tears, and 

* William of Tyre 0- 1, c - 11, p. 037, G3S) (bus describes tbo 
liermit: Pusillus, persona conteroptib'dis, vivacis ingenii, et oculiim 
habeas porspicnccm graturoque,etspontefluensei nondeemtclognimn. 
See Albert Aqucnsia, p. 185. Guibert, p. 482. Anna Comnena in 
Alexiad. 1. 10, p. 2S4, Ac." with Ducange's notes, p. 340. 

•f- [Never hnB there been a popular delusion that was hot got up to 
serve some special purpose of its artful coutrivcr. That of the 
crusades, the most wide-spread and permanent of its kind, had no 
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ejaculations ; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason 
by loud and frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to 
the saints and angels of paradise, -with whom he had 
personally conversed. The most perfect orator of Athens 
might have envied the success of his eloquence ; the rustic 
• enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, and Christ- 
endom expected with impatience the councils and decrees 
of the supreme pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Seventh had 
already embraced the design of arming Europe against Asia, 
the ardour of his zeal and ambition still breathes in his 
epistles ; from either side of the Alps, fifty thousand Ca- 
tholics had enlisted under the banner of St. Peter,* and his 
successor reveals Ids intention of marching at their head 
against the impious sectaries of Mahomet. But the glory 

mean author or common object. The one and the other will disclose 
themselves as we proceed. — E d.] * Ultra quinquaginta 

millia, si me possunt in expeditione pro duce et pontifice habere, 
armata maim volunt in inimico3 Dei insurgere et ad sepulchrum 
Domini ipso ducente pervenire. (Gregor. TIL epist. 2. 31, in tom. xii 
p. 322, concil) [This letter, and others to the same effect, were written 
in 1074 (Muratori, Annal. xiv. p. 329. Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuz- 
ziige, L p. 42, note), two years before the Turks entered Syria, which 
was in 10/6 (see Gibbon’s note, eh. 57, p. 394). It was not", therefore, 
the cruelties inflicted on Christian pilgrims by that people, after their 
capture of Jerusalem, that originated the first project of a crusade. 
This was evidently a preconceived notion and deliberately matured 
plan. The motive for it is clearly indicated by the state of Europe, 
the designs of the Vatican, and the character of Gregory. For a 
century and a half the growing intelligence of the Gothic communities 
had been wrestling with the hierarchy, and panting to get free. 
Successive popes, on, the other hand, had been arrogating to them- 
selves a more absolute and extensive dominion over mind and means, 
Gregory (or Hildebrand) had, for twenty years before his elevation to 
the papal throne, watched and shared in this struggle. He saw that 
the spiritual ascendancy could not he maintained, if the expansion of 
the secular element in European organization were not checked ; to 
exhaust and waste this in an attempt to recover Palestine from the 
Mahometans, was, therefore, his aim.- In this, the initiative cams 
unquestionably from him. (See Muratori, ut supra.) Having turned 
the excitement of devotion and chivalry in this direction, he ventured 
boldlv on an open rupture with Henry IT., and a more decided asser- 
tion of li !3 supremacy over all earthly power. These were objects fat 
dearer to him than the rescue of the Holy Land. (Wilken, i. p. 43. 
They so occupied him,, that his •subordinate scheme was deferred, and 
left to the care of his successors.— E d.] ' , : 
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or reproach of executing, though not in person, this holy 
enterprise, rras reserved for Urban the Second,* the roost 
faithful of his disciples. He undertook the conquest of the 
East, whilst the larger portion of Home was possessed and 
fortified by his rival Gilbert of Havcnna, who contended 
with Urban for the name and honours of the pontificate. 
He attempted to unite the powers of the "West, at a time 
when the princes were separated from the churcii, and the 
people from their princes, by the excommunication which 
himself and his predecessors had thundered against the 
emperor and the king of France. Philip the First, of France, 
supported with patience the censures which he had provoked 
by his scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the 
Fourth of Germany asserted the right of investitures, the 
prerogative of confirming his bishops by the delivery of the 
ring and crosier. But the emperor’s party was crushed in 
Italy by the arms of the Normans and the countess Ma- 
thilda ; and the long quarrel had been recently envenomed 
by the revolt of his son Conrad and the shame of his wife,f 
who, in the synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed the 
manifold prostitutions to which she had been exposed by a 
husband regardless of her honour and his own. J So popular 

* See the original live3 of Urban II. by Pandulphus Pisanus and 
Bernardus Guido, in Muratori, Her. Ital. Script, tom. iii. para 1, p. 352, 
353. [The short papacy and supine character of Victor III., allayed 
for a time the ferment of popular infatuation. His immediate 
successor. Urban II., inherited the Bpirit of Gregory, and avaa vigorously 
alive to the same objects. All circumstances warrant the inference 
that he employed Peter the Hermit and sent him out to Palestine, 
that he might return as an accredited envoy from the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, appealing to all the potentates of Europe for protection 
and relief. An obscure pilgrim would not otherwise have been at 
once welcomed iu that capacity and commissioned so readily to preach 
among the nations of the West. With tills clue we may penetrate 
into the secret machinations of a dark conspiracy to arrest the natural 
course of social improvement. — E d.] + She is known 

by the different names of Praxes, Euprmcia, Eufrasia, and Adclais; 
and was the daughter of a Russian prince, and the widow of a margrave 
of Brandenburgh. Struv. Corpus Hist. Germanic®, p. 310. 

i Ecnricus odio cam cocpit habere: idco incarceravit cam, ct con- 
cessit nt plerique vim ei inferrent; immo filium borians ut cum subs- 
gitaret (Dodechin, Continuat. Marian. Scot, apud Baron. a.i>. 10P3, 
Ko. 4.) In the synod of Constance, she is described by Berlholdus, 
rerum inspector: qum sc tantas et tam inauditas foroicationum 
spuicitias, et a tantia passam fuisse "conquest! est, Ac. And again »1 
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%vas the cause of Urban, so weighty was his influence, that 
the council which he summoned at Placentia * was composed 
ox two hundred ^bishops of Italy, Prance, Burgundy, Swabia, 
and Bavaria, lour thousand of the clergy, and thirty-thou- 
sand of the laity, attended this important meeting ; and, as 
the most spacious cathedral would have been inadequate to 
the multitude, the session of seven days was held in a plain 
adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of the Greek em- 
peror, Alexius Comnenus, were introduced to plead the 
distress of their sovereign and the danger of Constantinople, 
which was divided only by a narrow sea from the victorious 
Turks, the common enemies of the Christian name.f In 
their suppliant address they flattered the pride of the Latin 
princes ; and, appealing at once to their policy and religion, 
exhorted them to repel the Barbarians on the confines of 
Asia, rather than to expect them in the heart of Europe. 
At the sad tale of the misery and perils of their Eastern 
brethren the assembly burst into tears; the most eager 
champions declared their readiness to march ; and the Greek 
ambassadors were dismissed with the assurance of a speedy 
and powerful succour. The relief of Constantinople was 
included in the larger and most distant project of the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem ; but the prudent Urban adjourned 

Placentia : satis misericorditer suscepit, eo quod ipsam tantas spur- 
citias non tarn commisisse quam invitam pertulisse pro certo cog- 
noverit papa cum sancta synodo. Apud Baron, a.d. 1093, No. 4 ; 
1094, No. 3. A rare subject for the infallible decision of a pope and 
council. These abominations are repugnant to every principle of 
hnma'n nature, which is not altered by a dispute about rings and 
crosier 3 . Yet it should seem, that the wretched woman was tempted 
by the priests to relate or subscribe some infamous stories of herself 
and her husband. * See the narrative and acts of the 

synod of Placentia, Concil. tom. xii. p. 821, &c. 

f [The artful caution with which Urban made his way to his secret 
object, i 3 most apparent in this council. It was summoned avowedly 
for other purposes (Wilken, 1. p. 50). In these the emperor Alexius 
had not only no interest, but he would never, of his own accord, have 
sent representatives to an assembly of . heretics with whom his empire 
held no church communion. In his subsequent conduct, ye see that 
the enthusiasts, whom he had been made an instrument in exciting, 
were very unwelcome and distrusted allies. It can then only have 
been by the contrivance of Urban, that ambassadors from the Eastern 
empire made their appearance at Placentia; they must have been 
privately invited by him, and instructed how to forward his scheme.— 

ed.1 • 
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the final decision to a second synod, which he proposed to 
celebrate in some city of France in the autumn of the same 
year. The short delay would propagate the flame of enthu- 
siasm ; and his firmest hope was in a nation of soldiers,* 
still proud of the pre-eminence of their name, and ambitious 
to emulate their iiero Charlemagne,f who, in the popular 
romance of Turpin , % had achieved the conquest of the Holy 
Land. A latent motive of affection or vanity might influ- 
ence the choice of Urban ; he was himself a native of France, ' 
a monk of Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who 
ascended the throne of St. Peter. The pope had illustrated ■ 
bis family and province ; nor is there perhaps a more exqui- 
site gratification than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, 
the humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the Koman pontiff 
should erect, in the heart of Frauce, the tribunal from 
whence be burled his anathemas against the king ; but our 
surprise will vanish so soon as we form a just estimate off 
a king of France of the eleventh century. § Philip the 

* Guibert, himself n Frenchman, praises the piety and valour of the 
French nation, the author and example of the crusades : Gens nohilis,' 
prudcns, bellicosa, dapsilis et nitidn .... Quos enim Britones, Am!os, ' 
Ligures, si bonis cos moribus vidcamus, non illico /Vi/inva hcmtnrt . 
oppelleraus (p. 476)? He owns, however, that the vivacity of the 
French degenerates into petulance among foreigners (p. 4S3), anrl vain 
loquaciousness (p. 502). + l’er viam quam jatndudrrm 

Carolus magmis mirifious rex Francorum nptari fecit usqOo 0. P. 
(Gesta Francorum, p. 1. Robert. Monach. Hist Micros. 1. 1, p. 33, ,Vc.) 

+ John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was archbishop of IUicitns, a.d. 773. 
After the year 1000, this romance was enmpo-rd in his name, “by n 
monk of the borders of France and Spain ; and such was the idea of 
ecclesiastical merit, that ho describes himself as a fighting and drink- 
ing priest ! Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic by pope. 
Calixtus II. (a.d. 1122), and is respectfully quoted by the abbot Suger, 
in the great Chronicles of St. Denya Fabric. Bibiiot, Latin, medii 
JEvi, edit. Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161.) § See Ktnt de la France, 

by the Count de Boulainvilliers, tom. i. p. ISO — 1S2, and the second 
volume of the Observations sur 1’Histoire de France, by the Abbe 
de Mablv. jUrban’s chief motive for holding this assembly in Frauce 
is said by Wilken (1. 51) to have been, that be could there moBt effectu- 
ally inveigle Philip’s faithful adherents, and deprive him of their 
support, by engaging them in the projected enterprise. This final and 
decisive scene was prepared with consummate art. Previous meetings • 
of ecclesiastics were held at Vcrcelli, Puy, and other places. The 
clergy were not only threatened to be deprived of their preferments if 
they did not themselves atteud the council, but they were inutiucteJ 
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£02 COUNCIL or CLBKMOXT. [ch. T.VTrr, 

First was the great grandson of Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the present race, who in the decline of Charlemagne's 
posterity, added the regal title to his patrimonial estates of 
Paris and Orleans. In this narrow compass, he was pos- 
sessed of wealth and jurisdiction: but in the rest of France, 
Hugh and his first descendants were no more than the feudal 
lords of about sixty dukes and counts, of independent and 
hereditary power,* who disdained the control of laws and 
legal assemblies, and whose disregard of their sovereign was 
revenged by the disobedience of their inferior vassals. At 
Clermont, in the territories of the count of Auvergne, f the 
pope might brave with impunity the resentment of Philip ; 
and the council which he convened in that city was not less 
numerous or respectable than the synod of Placentia.;*; Be- 
sides his court and council of Homan cardinals, he was sup- 
ported by thirteen archbishops and two hundred and tweniy- 
five-bishops; the number of mitred prelates was computed 
at four hundred ; and the fathers of the church were blessed 
by the • saints and enlightened by the doctors of the age. 
From the adjacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and 
knights of power and renown attended the council,§ in 
high expectation of its resolves ; and such was the ardour 
of zeal and curiosity, that the city was filled, and many 
thousands, in the month of -November, erected their tents 
or huts in the open field. A session of eight days produced 
some useful or edifying canons for the reformation of man- 
ners: a severe censure was pronounced against the licence 
of private war ; the truce of Crod^" was confirmed, a suspen- 

to urge the laity of their dioceses and parishes, especially the great 
territorial lords, to be present — Ed.] * In the provinces to 

the south of the Loire, the first Capdians were scarcely allowed a 
feudal supremacy. On all sides, Hormandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders, contracted the name and limits of 
the proper France. .'See Hadrian. Vales. Hotitia Galliarum. 

f These codntsf a younger branch of the dukes of Aqnitain, were 
at length, despoiled of the greatest part of their country by Philip 
Augustus. The bishops of Clermont gradually became princes of the 
city. Melanges tires d’une grande Bibiiotheaue, torn, nm p. 2SS, &a 
ggg the acts of the council of Clermont. Concil. tom. xii. p. 829, 
£ c ; § Confluxerunt ad concilium e multis regiombus, 

viri potentes et honorati, innumeri quamvis cingulo laicalis militia 
superbL (Baldric, an eye-witness, p. 86 — S8. Robert, Mon. p. SI, 32. 
Will. Tyr. 1. 14, 15, p. 639—641. Guibert, p. 47S — 480. Fulcher. 
Carnot p. 3S2.) *u The truce of God (Treva, or Treuga 
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Bion of hostilities during four days of the week ; women and 
priests were placed under the safeguard of the church ; and 
a protection of three years was extended to husbandmen 
and merchants, the defenceless victims of military rapine. 
But a law, however venerable be the sanction, cannot sud- 
denly transform the temper of the times ; and the benevolent 
efforts of Urban deserve the less praise since he laboured to 
appease some domestic quarrels, that he might spread the 
flames of war from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. From 
the synod of Placentia, the rumour of his great design had 

t one forth among the nations ; the clergy on their return 
ad preached in every diocese the merit and glory of the 
deliverance of the Holy Land ; and when the pope ascended 
a lofty scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his elo- 
quence was addressed to a well-prepared and impatient 
audience. His topics were obvious, his exhortation was 
vehement, his success inevitable. The orator was inter-, 
rupted by the shout of thousands, who, with one voice, and 
in their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, “God wills it, God 
wills it.* ” — “ It is indeed the will of God,” replied the pope, 


Dei) was first invented in Aquitain, A.t>. 1032 ; Mamed by some bishops 
a3 an occasion of perjury, and rejected by the Formans ns contrary to 
their privileges. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. vi. p. CS2 — GSf>.) 

* l)cus rult, Dots rv.ll 1 was the pure acclamation of the clergy who 
understood Latin. (Robert. Jlon. i. l,p. 32). By tho illiterate" laity, 
who spoke the Provincial or Limousin idiom, it was corrupted to 
Dcus lo volt, or Dicx. tl roll. See Cbron. Casinense, L 4, c. 11, p. 427, 
in Jturatori, Script. Rerum ItaL tom. iv. and Ducango (Disscrtat 11, 
p. 207, sur Joinville, and Gloss. Latin, tom. ii. p. COO) who, in his 
preface, produces a very difficult specimen of the dialect of Rovergue, 
A.D. 1100, very near, both in time and place, to the council of Cler- 
mont (p. 15, 16). [Where thousands are assembled in the open air, 
few can hear the speaker’s voice, or be moved by his eloquence. Tho 
excitement of the multitude at Clermont was the effect, not of Urban’s 
studied oration, but of previously roused feelings, corttn'gio'us example, 
and opportunely circulated watch-words. The Latin cry of Dots rule 
was not the spontaneous outburst of unlettered Franks ; it was the 
cue given by their priestly prompters. From first to last it is obvious 
that tho principal actors did not follow, but awakened, the spirit of the 
times; did not give a voice to tho popular will, but themselves 
dictated the words and inflamed tho enthusiasm of the many. Urban, 
in his speech, forbade the ecclesiastics of every order to quit their 
spiritual charge at home. He did not want to disperse his own forces. 
Yet as soon as he had concluded, bishops were on their knees around 
him, imploring permission to join the holy league. (Wflken, 1. 55.) 
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“and let this memorable word, the inspiration surely of the 
Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to 
animate the devotion and courage of the champions of 
Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation : wear it, 
a red, a bloody cross, as an external mark on your breasts or 
shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable engage- 
ment.” The proposal was joyfully accepted ; great numbers 
both of the clergy and laity impressed on their garments the 
sign of the cross, * and solicited the pope to march at their 
head. This dangerous honour was declined by the more 
prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism of 
the church, and the duties of his pastoral office, recommend- 
ing to the faithful, who were disqualified by sex or profession, 
by age or infirmity, to aid, with their prayers and alms, the 
personal service of their robust brethren. The name and 
powers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar, bishop of Puy, 
• the' first who had received the cross at his hands. The fore- 
. most of the temporal chiefs was Haymoml count of Thou- 
. -louse, whose ambassadors in the council excused the absence, 
,'qnd pledged the honour, of their master. After the con- 
fession and absolution of their sins, the champions of the 
' cross were dismissed with a superfluous admonition to invite 
•their countrymen and friends ; and their departure for the 
Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumption, the 
15fch of August, of the ensuing year.f 


Few of them seriously intended this, but it was a signal for the whole 
meeting. The prostrate crowd fervently uttered the solemn vow. 
One of th'e cardinals made in their name a public confession of their 
sins, and the pope gave a universal absolution to the deluded masses. 
— Ed.] * iMost commonly on their shoulders, in 

gold, or 6ilk, or cloth, sewed on their garments. In the first crusade 
all were red ; in the. third, the French alone preserved that colour,, 
while green ci-osSes. were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English. (Ducange, tom.il p. 651.) Yet in England the red ever 
appears the favourite, and, a3 it were, the national colour of our 
military ensigns and uniforms. f Bongarsius, who 

has' published the original writers of the crusades, adopts with much 
.complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta Dei per Francos; 
though some critics propose to read Gesta Diaboli per Francos. 

, (Hanoviae, 1611, two vols. in folio.) . I shall briefly enumerate, as they 
ataiid in this collection, the authors whom I have used for the first 
•crusade. 1. Gesta Francorum. 2. Rohertus Monachus. 3. Baldricus. 
4. Itaimundus de Agiles, . 5.- Albertus Aquensis. 6. Fulcherius 
Carnotensis. 7. Guibertus. 8. WillielmuB Tyriensis. . Muraton has 
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So familiar, and, as it were, so natural to man, is the 
practice of violence, that our indulgence allows the slightest 
provocation, the most disputable right, as a sufficient ground 
of national hostility. But the name and nature of a holt/ 
tear demands a more rigorous scrutiny ; nor can we hastily 
believe that the servants of the Prince of Peace would un- 
sheathe the sword of destruction, unless the motive were 
pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity inevitable. 
The policy of an action may be determined from the tardy 
lessons of experience ; but, before we act, our conscience 
should be satisfied of the justice and propriety of our enter- 
prise. In the age of the crusades, the Christians, botli of 
the East and West, were persuaded of their lawfulness and 
merit : their arguments are clouded by the perpetual abuse 
of Scripture and rhetoric; but they seem to insist on the 
Tight of natural and religious defence, their peculiar title to 
the Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and Maho-. ■ 
metan foes.* I. The right of a just defence may fairly., 
include our civil and spiritual allies ; it depends on tho . 
existence of danger; and that danger must be estimated by.' 
the twofold consideration of the malice and the power of 
our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been imputed to the 
Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by 
the sword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted 
by the Koran, by the history of the Mussulman conquerors, 
and by their public and legal toleration of the Christian 
worship. But it cannot be denied, that the Oriental 

given us, 0. Radolphus Cadomensis do Gestis Tancredi (Script. Iter. 
Ital. tom. v. p. 255 — 333), and, 10. Bernardus Thesaumrius dc Acquisi- 
tions Terra; Snnctm (tom. vii. p. GG4 — S4 5). The last of tlie E e was 
(unknown to a late French historian, who has given n large and critical 
list of tho writers of tho crusades (Esprit des Cromdcs, tom. i. p. 10 — 
If 1), and most of whoso judgments my own experience will allow mo - 
to ratify. It was late before I could obtain a sight of tlie '-French i 
historians, collected by Duchesne. 1. Petri Ttidebodi Sacirdotis 
Sivracensis Historm de Hierosoiymitnno Itincre (tom. iv. p. 773—615), 
has been transfused into the first anonymous writer of IJongarsius 
2. The Metrical History of the First Crusade, in seven boohs (p. £90— 
912), is of small valuo or account. * If the reader Will 

turn to the first scene of the first part of Henry the Fourth, he will 
see in the text of Shahspeara the natural feelings of enthusiasm ; and 
in the notes of Dr. Johnson, the workings of a bigoted, though 
vigorous mind, greedy of every pretence to bate and persecute t-ho-e. 
who dissent from his creed. 
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churches are depressed under their iron yoke ; that in peace 
and war, they assert a divine and indefensible claim of 
universal empire; and that, in their orthodox creed, the 
unbelieving nations are continually threatened with the loss 
of religion or liberty. In the eleventh century, the vic- 
torious arms of the Turks presented a real and urgent ap- 
prehension of these losses. They had subdued, in less than 
thirty years, the kingdoms of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and 
the Hellespont; and the Greek empire tottered on the 
verge of destruction. Besides an honest sympathy for their 
brethren, the Latins had a right and interest in the support 
of Constantinople, the most important barrier of the West ; 
and the privilege of defence must reach to prevent, as well 
as to repel, an impending assault. But this salutary pur- 
pose might have been accomplished by a moderate succour; 
and our calmer reason must disclaim the innumerable hosts 
and remote operations, which overwhelmed Asia and depo- 
pulated Europe. II. Palestine could add nothing to the 
strength or safely of the Latins ; and fanaticism alone could 
pretend to justify the conquest of that distant and narrow 
province. The Christians affirmed that their inalienable 
title to the promised land had been sealed by the blood of 
their divine Saviour; it was their .right and duty to rescue 
their inheritance from the unjust possessors, who profaned 
his sepulchre, and oppressed the pilgrimage of his dis- 
ciples. Vainly would it be alleged that the pre-eminence of 
Jerusalem, and the sanctity of Palestine, have been abo- 
lished with the Mosaic law; that the God of the Christians 
is not a local deity, and that the recovery of Bethlem or 
Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the vio- 
lation of the moral precepts of the gospel. Such arguments 
glance aside from the leaden shield of superstition and the 
religious mind will not easily relinquish its hold on the 
sacred ground of mystery and miracle. III. But the holy 
wars which have been waged in every climate of the globe, 
from* Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindostan, require 
the support of some more general and flexible tenet. It 
has been often supposed, and sometimes affirmed, that a dif- 
ference of religion is a worthy cause of hostility ; that 
obstinate unbelievers may -be slain or subdued by the cham- 
pions of the cross; and that grace is the sole fountain of 
dominion as. well as of- mercy/fr Above four. hundred years 
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before tbe first crusade, the Eastern and "Western provinces 
of the Boman empire had been acquired about the same 
time, and in the same manner, by the Barbarians of Ger- 
many and Arabia. Time and treaties had legitimated the 
conquests of the Christian Franks ; but in the eyes of 
their subjects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes were 
still tyrants - and usurpers, who, by the arms of war or 
rebellion, might be lawfully driven from their unlawful 
possession.* 

As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, their dis- 
cipline of penance f was enforced; and with the multipli- 
cation of sins, tbe remedies were multiplied. In the primitive 
church, a voluntary and open confession prepared the work 
of atonement. In the middle ages, the bishops and priests 
interrogated the criminal, compelled him to account for bis 
thoughts, words, and actions, and prescribed the terms of 
his reconciliation with God. But as this discretionary 
power might alternately be abused by indulgence and 
tyranny, a rule of discipline was framed, to inform and regu- 
late the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation was 
invented by the Greeks; their pcnitcntirils % were trans- 
lated, or imitated, in the Latin church; and in the time of 
Charlemagne, the clergy of every diocese were provided with 
a code, which they prudently concealed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar. In this daugerous estimate of crimes and 
punishments, each case was supposed, each difference was 
remarked, by tbe experience or penetration of the monks ; 
some sins are enumerated which innocence could not have 
suspected, and others which reason cannot believe ; and the ' 
more ordinary offences of fornication and adultery, of per- 
jury and sacrilege, of rapine and murder, were expiated by 
a penance, which, according to the various circumstances, 

* Tko sixth discount of Floury on ecclesiastical history (p. 223 — 
261), contains an accurate and rational view of the causes and effects 
of the crusades. + The ponance, indulgences, Ac. 

of the middle ages, aro amply discussed by Muratori (AntiquiUt. 
Italia: medii cEvi, tom. v. dissert. CS, p. 709 — 70S), and by M.* Chats • 
ILettrca sur les Jubilfe ct le3 Indulgences, tom, ii. iettrea 21 and 22, 
p. 478 — 55C), with this difference, that the abuses of superstition aro 
mildly, perhaps faintly, exposed by the learned Italian, ar.d pccyWily 
magnified by the Dutch minister. t Schmidt (Htsteira 

des Allcmands, tom. ii. p. 211— 220. 452 — 162) gives an abstract of the 
Penitential of Ithcgino in the - ninth, and of Burchard in the tenth, 
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was prolonged from forty days to seven years. During this 
’.term of mortification, tlie patient was healed, the criminal 
was absolved, by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers ; 
the disorder of his dress was expressive of grief and re- 
morse ; and he humbly abstained from all the business and 
•pleasure of social life. 13 ut the rigid execution of these 
laws would have depopulated the palace, i he'camp, and the 
.city ; the Barbarians of the T7est believed and trembled; 
but nature often rebelled against principle ; and the magis- 
trate laboured without effect to enforce the jurisdiction of 
the priest. A literal accomplishment of penance was indeed 
impracticable; the guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily 
repetition ; that of homicide might involve the massacre of 
a whole people ; each act was separately numbered ; and, in 
those times of anarchy and vice, a modest sinner might 
_ easily incur a debt of three hundred years. His insolvency 
was relieved by a commutation, or indulgence .- a year of 
penance was appreciated at twenty-six solidi* of silver, about 
four pounds sterling, for the rich ; at three solidi, or nine 
shillings, for the indigent; and these alms were soon ap- 
propriated to the use of the church, which derived, from the 
Redemption of sins, an inexhaustible source of opulence and 
. dominion. A debt of three hundred years, or twelve bun- 
.dred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune; 
the scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by the alienation 
of land; and the princely donations of Pepin and Char- 
lemagne are expressly given for the remedy of their soul. It 
'is a maxim of the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay with 
his- purse, must pay with his body ; and the practice of fla- 
. geliation was adopted by the monks, a cheap, though painful 
' equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance 
was taxed at three thousand lashes ;t and such was the skill 
and patience of a famous hermit, St. Dominic of the iron 
•cuirass, + that in six days he could discharge an entire cen- 

centurr. In one year, five-and-thirty murders were perpetrated afc 
Worms. ‘ * Till the twelfth century, we may support 

the "clear account of twelve denarii, or pence, to the solidus, or 
shilling ; and twenty solidi to the pound weight of silver, about the 
-pound sterling. Our money is -diminished to a third, and the French 
to a fiftieth, of this primitive standard. + Each century 

of lashes was sanctified with -the recital" of a psalm; and the whole 
p=alter, with the • accompaniment of fifteen thousand .stripes, was 
. equivalent to five years. ' " ' • J The Life and Achievements 
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tury, by a whipping of three hundred thousand stripes. 
His example was followed by many penitents of both sexes ; 
and as a vicarious sacrifice was accepted, a sturdy disci- 
plinarian might expiate on his own back the sins of his 
benefactors.*' These compensations of the purse and the 
person introduced, in the eleventh century, a more honour- 
able mode of satisfaction. The merit of military service 
against the Saracens of Africa and Spain had been allowed 
by the predecessors of Urban the Second. In the council 
of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a plenary indulgence to 
those who should enlist under the banner of the cross ; the 
absolution of all their sins, and a full receipt for all that 
might be due of canonical penance.f The cold philosophy 
of modern times is incapable of feeling the impression 
that was made on a sinful and fanatic world. At the voice 
of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, the homicide, . 
arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by repeating oil 
the infidels the same deeds which they had exercised against 
their Christian brethren ; and the terms of atonement were 
eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and denomi- 
nation. Hone were pure; none were exempt from tho 
guilt and penalty of sin ; and those who were the least timer 
nable to the justice of God and the church, were the best, 
entitled to the temporal and eternal recompense of their. 


of St. Dominic Loricatus was composed by his friend and admirer., 
Peter Damiamis. See Floury, Hist. Dcclcs. tom. xiil p. PC — 10}. 
Baronius, A.D. 1050, No. 7, who observes from Damianus. how fashion- 
able, even among Indies of quality (sublimis generis), lliis expiation, 
(purgatorii genus) was grown. [The Flagellants, whose history i* very, 
curious, originated in Italy and spread through neighbouring countries. 
A party of ono hundred and twenty reached London in the reign of 
Edward III., and exhibited their fooleries for some time in public, 
exciting the pity of our citizens, but rondo no proselytes. Stowe’s. 
Annals, p. 246. Boilcnu’s History of the Flagellant.-. — E d.] 

* At a quarter, or even half a rial a lash, Sancho Bnnzn was a 
cheaper, and possibly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember 
in Fire Lnbat (Voyages on Italic, tom. vii. p. 16—20); a very lively 
picture of the dexterity of one of tlie«e artists. 

+ Quicunquo pro soli devotione, non pro honoris vel peeuuire- 
adeptioue, ad liberandnm ecclesiatn Dei Jerusalem profeclus fncrit, 
iter illud pro omni pccnitcntia repulctur. Canon. Concil. Ciaroroont. 2. 
p. S29. Guibert styles it novum Balutis genus (p. 471), and ix almost 
philosophical on the subject. 
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pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy 
did not hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of 
martyrdom ;* and should they survive, they could expect 
without impatience tlie delay and increase of their heavenly 
reward. They offered their blood to the Son of God, who 
had laid down his life for their salvation; they took up the 
cross, and entered with confidence into the way of the 
Lord. His providence would watch over their safely ; per- 
haps his visible and miraculous power would smooth the 
■ difficulties of their holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar 
of- Jehovah had marched before the Israelites into the pro- 
mised land. Might not the Christians more reasonably 
- hope that the rivers would open for their passage ; that 
'.-thewalls of the strongest cities would fall at the sound of 
‘.'their trumpets ; and that the sun would be arrested in his 
mid-career, to allow them time for the destruction of the 
infidels ? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepul- 
chre, I will dare to affirm, that all were prompted by the^ 
spirit of enthusiasm ; the belief of merit, the hope of reward, 
and the assurance of divine aid. But I am equally per- 
suaded, that in many it was not the sole, that in some it was 
not the leading, principle of action. The use and abuse of 
' religion are feeble to stem, they are strong and irresistible 
.to impel, the stream of national manners. Against the 
private wars of the Barbarians, their bloody tournaments, 
licentious loves, and judicial duels, the popes and synods 
might ineffectually thunder. It is a more easy task to pro- 
voke the metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into 
the cloister the victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify 
the patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume the merit 
of the humanity and benevolence of modern Christians. 
"War and exercise were the reigning passions of the Franks 
or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify 
those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their 
swords against the nations of the East. Their victory, or 
■even their attempt, would immortalize the names of the 
intrepid heroes of the cross'; and the purest piety could not 

■* Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, and such is the 
uniform style of the historians' (Esprit des Croisades, tom. iiL p. 477) ; 
hut the prayers for the reposeiof.their souls is inconsistent in orthodox, 
theology with the merits of martyrdo’m.’ . K - 
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be insensible to tbe most splendid prospect of military glory 
In tbe petty quarrels of Europe they sbed tbe blood oi 
their friends and countrymen, lor the acquisition perhaps 
of a castle or a village. They could march with alacrity 
against tbe distant and hostile nations who were devoted to 
their arms ; their fancy already grasped the golden sceptres 
of Asia; and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by tbe Nor- 
mans might exalt to royalty tbe hopes of the most private 
adventurer. Christendom, in her rudest state, must have 
yielded to the climate and cultivation of tbe Mahometan 
countries ; and tbeir natural and artificial wealth had been 
magnified by tbe tales of pilgrims, and tbe gifts of an im*- 
perfect commerce. The vulgar, both the great and small, ; - 
were taught to believe every wonder, of lands flowing with'.' 
milk and honey, of mines "and treasures, of gold and did- . 
monds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous 
groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In this earthly para- 
dise, each warrior depended on his sword to carve a plenteous 
and honourable establishment, which he measured only by 
the extent of his wishes.* Their vassals and soldiers trusted 
their, fortunes to God and their master; the spoils of a 
Turkish emir might enrich the meanest follower oi the camp; 
and the flavour of the wines, the beauty of the- Grecian . 
women, t were temptations more adapted to tbe nature, than 
to the profession, of the champions of the cross. The lovo . 
of freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes who ■ 
were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under 
this holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were attached 
to the servitude of the glebe, might escape from a haughty 
lord, and transplant themselves and their families to a land 
of liberty. The monk might release himself from tho disci- 
pline of his convent ; the debtor might suspend tbe accumu- 
lation of usury, and the pursuit of bis creditors ; and outlaws 

* The Berne kope3 -were displayed in the letters of tbe adventurer* 

*d animandos qui in Francia rcsidcrent. Hugh de Itcitcste could 
boast, that bis share amounted to one abbey and ten castles, of the 
yearly value of one thousand five hundred marks, and that he chould- 
acquire a hundred castle3 by tho conquest of Aleppo. (Gnibert, 
p. 554, 555.) + In his genuine or fictitious letter U 

the count of Flanders, Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, 
and the relics cf saints, the auri ct argenti amor, and pulchcrrimnnun 
fmminarum voluptas (p. 47G) ; as if, eays the indignant Guil«ri, the 
Greek, women were handsomer than those of France. 
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and malefactors of every cast might continue to brave the 
laws and elude the punishment of their crimes.* 

, These motives were potent and numerous ; when we have 
singly computed their weight on the mind of each individual, 
we must add the infinite series, the multiplying powers, 
of example and fashion. The first proselytes became the 
warmest and most effectual missionaries of the cross ; among 
their friends and countrymen they preached the duty, the 
merit, and the recompense of their holy vow ; and the most 
reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn within the whirlpool 
of persuasion and authority. The martial youths were fired 
by the reproach or suspicion of cowardice ; the opportunity 
of visiting with an army the sepulchre of Christ, was em- 
braced by the old and infirm, by women and children, who 
consulted rather their zeal than their strength ; and those 
who in the evening had derided the folly of their companions, 
were the most eager, the ensuing day, to tread in their foot- 
steps. The ignorance which magnified the hopes, diminished 
the perils, of the enterprise. Since the Turkish conquest, 
the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated ; the chiefs them- 
selves had an imperfect notion of the length of the way and 
the state of their enemies ; and such was the stupidity of 
the people, that, at the sight of the first city or castle beyond 
the limits of their knowledge, they were ready to ask whether 
that was not the Jerusalem, the term and object of their 
labours. Yet the more prudent of the crusaders, who were 
riot sure that they should be fed from heaven with a shower 
of quails or manna, provided themselves with those precious 
metals, which, in every country, are the representatives of 
every commodity. To defray, according to their rank, the 
expenses of the road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles 
their lands and castles, peasants their cattle and the instru- 
ments of husbandry. The'value of property was depreciated 
by the eager competition of multitudes ; while the price of 

* See the privileges of the Crucesignati, freedom from debt, usury, 
injury, 'secular justice, &e. The pope was their perpetual guardian. 
(Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651, 652.) * [All. the tempting inducements which 
'swelled the ranks of the crusaders, prove that this was no spontaneous 
movement; and attest equally Urban’s earnest desire to weaken the 
States of Europe, by turning their population adrift in Asia. Whether 
the thronging zealots ' perished or conquered, mattered not; his end 
would in, either case be accomplished v'at the same time he established 
precedents for new extensions of papal power, and disclosed the source 
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arms nnd liorse3 was raised to an exorbitant height, by tho 
wants and impatience of the buyers.* Those who remained 
at home, with sense and money, were enriched by the epide- 
mical disease ; the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the 
domains of their vassals ; and the ecclesiastical purchasers 
completed the payment by the assurance of their prayers. 
The cross, which was commonly sewed on the garment, in 
cloth or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their skin ; 
a hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied to perpetuate the 
mark ; and a crafty monk, who shewed the miraculous im- 
pression on his breast, was repaid with the popular venera- 
tion, and the richest benefices of Palestine.f 

The 15th of August had been fixed in the council of Cler- 
mont for the departure of the pilgrims ; hut the day was 
anticipated by the thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; 
and I shall briefly dispatch the calamities which they inflicted 
and suffered, before I enter on the more serious and suc- 
cessful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the spring, from 
the confines of Trance and Lorraine, above sixty thousand 
of the populace of both sexes flocked round the first mis- 
sionary of the crusade, and pressed him with clamorous 
importunity to lead them to tho holy sepulchre.^ The 

of wealth, which was afterwards improved by the rale of indulgences. 
— Ed.] * Guihert (p. 4S1) paints in lively colours 

this general emotion. He was one of tho few contemporaries who had 
genius enough to feel the astonishing scenes tlmt were passing before 
their eyes Erat itique vidcre miraculum caro omnes emere, ntque 
vili vendere, &c. + Some instances of these t'.i'trraifa 

are given in the Esprit dcs Croisades (tom. iii. p. ICO, ‘cal from authors 
whom I have not seen. [Wilkcn (i. 60) cites, from Guibert Abba«, the 
instance of an abbot, who. having branded on his forehead the sign of 
the cross, pretended that it was stamped tiicre by an angeL Tho 
credulous world believed, worshipped, and enriched the saint — E d.] 

J [Urban understood the excitable character of his countrymen, and 
sagaciously directed his first machinations, ns wo have seen, against 
them, trusting that their example would operate to the same end in 
other lands. His plan was well conceived, and succeeded, perhaps, 
beyond his expectations. Wilkcn says (1. p. 74), “France exhibited 
through the whole of that winter a singular spectacle. Warlike prepara- 
tions nnd martial trainings were seen everywhere; and; the highways 
were crowded with armed men hastening to join the leader under 
whom they were to fight for tho deliverance of the holy sepulchre." 
The Spaniards (lb. p. 05), were too much engaged at home in extri- 
cating themselves from the dominion of the Jloora, to take any 
part in distant expeditions. In Germany, both prince and people were 
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hermit, assuming the character, without the talents or 
authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward im- 
pulse of his rotaries along the banks of the Rhine and 
' ; Danube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled them 
.to separate, and his lieutenant, Walter the Pennyless, a 
-valiant though needy soldier, conducted a vanguard of pil- 
. ' grims, whose condition may be determined from the propor- 
tion of eight horsemen to fifteen thousand foot.* The 
example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by 
- another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had 
• swept away fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from the 
villages of Germany. Their rear was again pressed by a 
herd of two hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage 
refuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, snd drunkenness. 
Some counts and gentlemen, at the head of three thousand 


indisposed to concur in the projects of that power against which they 
had long been striring; instinctively they hung back from being 
.* accessories to their own undoing. To conquer their reluctance, other 
means were applied ; more miracles were wrought, and more wonders 
heard of, in Germany, than in any other part of Europe. (Ib. p. 64. 
76 ). — Ed.] * [This was an addition to Peter’s host, 

brought by Walter de Pexejo, whose nephew, Walter the Pennyless, 
is confounded with him by most writers. Their patience was worn 
. out by the hermit’s frequent stoppages to preach and recruit; and 
■ they separated from him at Cologne. This first division passed safely 
through Germany and Hungary, but was roughly treated, and almost 
dispersed, by the Bulgarians. De Pesejo died among that people, and 
his nephew, collecting the remnant of his forces, made his way to 
Constantinople. Being the first to arrive there, and his numbers not 
formidable, he was cordially welcomed by Alexius. Peter, who had 
mustered 40,000 men, followed and nearly reached the eastern con- 
fines of Hungary without meeting any impediment. At Semlin, 
sixteen stragglers of the first division had been seized by the inha-- 
: bitants. The men themselves escaped, and rejoined Walter, but they 
had been stripped of all, even of their clothes, which were suspended 
on pole 3 along the ramparts, as trophies or as warnings. Peter’s 
followers' believing them to be impaled bodies of their brethren, 
stormed the plage to avenge their supposed fate. This was the 
prelude to a series of disasters, in the course of which, the undisciplined 
troop 3 were slaughtered or scattered in all directions, and lost all 
th'eir stores and baggage-wagons. Ten thousand of the original 
number were thus destroyed. After some days, the remaining 30,000 
were a^ain collected. These joined Walter the Pennyless at Constan- 
tinople; and the united forces having crossed the Bosphorus, encamped 
Kibbtus near Helenopolis. This was the open'mg of the crusades ac 
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horse, attended the motions of the multitude to partake in the 
spoil ; but their genuine leaders (may we credit such folly ? ) 
were a goose and a goat, who were carried in the front, and 
to whom these worthy Christians ascribed an infusion of 
the divine Spirit.* Of these, and of other bands of enthu- 
siasts, the first and most easy warfare was against the Jews, 
the murderers of the Son of God. Li the trading cities of 
the Moselle and the Ehine their colonics were numerous 
and rich ; and they enjoyed, under the protection of the 
emperor and the bishops, the free exercise of their religion.f 
At Yerdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands 

Telated by Wilken (X. p. 78 — 89), and for which he citC3 the original 
authorities. — Ed.] * Fuit etaliud ecclus dctestabile 

in hac congregatione pedestri3 populi stulti et vcsan® levitatis, antrrrn 
quondam divino spiritu aseerebaut afflatum, ot capdlam non minus 
eodem repletam, et has sibi duces second® vi® fccerant, &c. (Albert 
Aquensis, L 1, c. 31, p. 19G.) Had these peasants founded an empire, 
they might have introduced, as in Egypt, the worship of animal*, 
which their philosophic descendants would have glossed over with some 
specious and subtle allegory. [Gibbon has not clearly distinguished 
the four bodies of crusaders, who did not proceed together or act in 
concert The fortunes of tho two first are seen in the last note. The 
third, consisting of about 15,000 horse and foot, was led by Gottschalk, 
a priest from the Rhine country, and completely annihilated by the 
Hungarians at Merseburg. The fourth was the horde of 200,000 
lawless savages on foot, the very lowest and most brutal of the com- 
monalty, and 3000 horsemen, the most depraved and licentious of a 
higher order. They had no regular leader; hut the chief man among 
them was William the Carpenter, a so-called knight from the banks of 
the Seine, who had obtained his means of outfit by plundering his 
neighbours. These were the etupid fanatics, at whose bead were homo 
the goose and goat, an absurdity unworthy of notice, but which has 
strangely been supposed to indicate the prevalence of Paulician 
doctrines among the multitude, as if such ignorant savages could have 
had any knowledge of " Egyptian symbols or Mauichee standards.” 
These too were the rapacious robbers and murderers of tho unfortunate 
Jews. Pillage and violence marked their course through Germany. 
When they reached Hungary, they were encountered by the kiug and 
a numerous army, who denied them a passage. Endeavouring to force 
their way, they were either put to the Bword or drowned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Merseburg. Some who escaped, returned to their home*, 
and others joined the forces that were assembling in Italy. (Wilken, i. 
p. 91 — 100.) — Ed.] + Benjamin of Tudcla describes 

the state of his Jewish brethren from Cologne along the Rhine: they 
were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and lived in the eager hope of 
the Messiah. (Voyage, tom. i. p. 213 — 215, par Raratier.) In seventy, 
years (ho wrote about jl.v. 1)70) they had recovered from tbess 
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of that unhappy people were pillaged and massacred;* nor 
had they lelt a more bloody stroke since the persecution of 
Hadrian. A remnant was saved by the firmness of their 
bishops, who accepted a feigned and transient conversion; 
but the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to 
the fanaticism ot the Christians, barricadoed their houses, 
and precipitating themselves, their families, and their wealth, 
into the rivers or the fiames, disappointed the malice, or at 
: least the avarice, of their implacable foes. 

. • Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byzan- 
. tine monarchy, the crusaders were compelled to traverse an 

• interval of six hundred miles ; the wild and desolate coun- 
tries of Hungaryf and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and 
intersected with rivers ; but it was then covered with mo- 
rasses and forests, which spread to a boundless extent, 
whenever man has ceased to exercise his dominion over the 
earth. Both nations had imbibed the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity ; the Hungarians were ruled by their native princes ; 
the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor; but, 
on the slightest provocation, their ferocious nature was 
rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the dis- 

- orders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been 

- unskilful and languid among a people, whose cities were 

• built of reeds and timber, which were deserted in the sum- 
mer season for the tents of hunters and shepherds. A scanty 
•supply of provisions was rudely demanded, forcibly seized, 

' • and greedily consumed ; and on the first quarrel, the crusa- 
ders gave a loose to indignation and revenge. But their 
ignorance of the country, of war, and of discipline, exposed 
them to every snare. The Greek prefect of Bulgaria com- 
manded a regular force ; at the trumpet of the Hungarian 
king, the eighth or the tenth of his martial subjects bent 
their hows- ■•and mounted on horseback; their policy was 
insidious,' and their retaliation on these pious robbers was 
unrelenting' and bloody. J Aboutr a third of the naked fugi- 

inassacres. * These massacres and depredations on 

the Jews, which were renewed at each crusade, are coolly related. It 
is true, that St. Bernard (epist. 363, tom. i.- p. 329) admonishes the 
‘■■Oriental Franks, non. sunt persequendi Judasi, non sunt trucidandi. 
The contrary doctrine had been preached by a rival monk. 

f See the contemporary description of Hungary in Otho of Frisingen, 
l 2, c. 31, in Muratori, Scrip. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 665, 666. 
j The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill-informed 
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tires, and the hermit Peter was of the number, escaped to 
the Thracian mountains; and the emperor, who respected 
the pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, conducted them 
by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and advised 
them to await the arriral of their brethren. Por awhile 
they remembered their faults and losses; hut no sooner 
were they revived by the hospitable entertainment, than 
their venom was again inflamed ; they stung their benefactor, 
and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, were safo 
from their depredations. Por his own safety, Alexius allured 
them to pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; but 
their blind impetuosity soon urged them to desert the station 
which he had assigned, and to rush headlong against the 
Turks who occupied the road of Jerusalem. The hermit, 
conscious of his shame, had withdrawn from the camp to 
Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter the Pennylcss, 
who was worthy of a better command, attempted without 
success to introduce some order and prudence among the 
herd of savages. They separated in quest of prey, and 
themselves fell an easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a 
rumour that their foremost companions were rioting in the 
spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the main body to de- 
scend into the plain of Nice ; tiiey were overwhelmed by 
the Turkish arrows ; and a pyramid of bones* informed their 

of the first crusade, which they involve in n single passage. Katonn, 
liko ourselves, can only quote the writers o: France; but he compares, 
with local science, the ancient and modern geography. Antepartum 
Cyptron, ia Sopron or I’oson ; Sfalerittn, Zctnliu ; J’luviur, .Vciroe, 
Sarus ; Untax, the Laythn ; Macbroch, or McrtAurg, Ouar or Moson ; 
Tulhnbnrg, Prang (de Itcgibus, Hungarian, tom. iii. p. 19 — 53). 

* Anna Comuena (Alexias, 1. 10, p. 2S7), describes this iarur 
roXwi'oc as a mountain i'yijXur r«i (SalJot rni wXdrrg n ItoXd} wrn ran. 
In the siege of Nice, such were used by the Franks themselves ns the 
materials of a wall. [These were the survivors of the two first 
divisions. But the sultan, by whom they were destroyed, was not 
Soliman. He had fallen in battle eleven years before, and lmd been 
succeeded by Iii3 son, Ivilidsch Arslan. (IVilken, L p. 90. 139, and 
Appendix 8.) The four bodies of crusaders, whose deplorable adven- 
tures we have been perusing, comprised 273,000 men, of whom fc - v, 
except Peter the Hermit, lived to join tlio martial bands that followed. 
Is it jxissible that those who gave the first impulse to the movement, 
did not foresee the inevitable doom of this promi-cuouH and infatuated 
rabble ? To suppose them blind to the consequence*, i* to deny them 
common sense. They could, too, have Etoppcd the impetuous current; 
hut they let it take its course. Is it malignant or unjust to accuse 

vob. vr. - E 
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companions of the place of their defeat. Of the first crusa- 
ders, three hundred thousand had already perished, before a 
single city was rescued from the infidels, before their graver 
and more noble brethren had completed the preparations of 
their enterprise.* 

INTone of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their 
• persons in the first crusade. The emperor Henry the 
Pourfch was not disposed to obey the summons of the pope; 
Philip the Hirst of Prance was occupied by his pleasures; 
William liufus of England by a recent conquest ; the kings 
of Spain were engaged in a domestic war against the 
Moors ; and the northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, t 
Sweden, and Poland, were yet strangers to the passions 
and interests of the south. The religious ardour was more 
strongly felt by the princes of the second order, who held 
an important place in the feudal system. Their situation 
will naturally cast under four distinct heads the review of 
their names and characters ; but I may escape some need- 
less repetition, by observing at once, that courage and the 
exercise of arms are the common attribute of these Christian 
adventurers. — I. The first rank both in war and council is 
justly due to Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy would it 
have been for the crusaders, if they had trusted themselves 
to the sole conduct of that accomplished hero, a worthy 
representative of Charlemagne, from whom he was descended 
in the female line. His father was of the noble race of the 
counts of Boulogne : Brabant, the lower province of Lor- 
raine, j was the inheritance of his mother; and by the 


them of thus rolling away into the jaws of perdition the living 
materials out of which armies might have been formed, or industrious 
artisans trained, to obstruct the pontifical road to greatness ? Milken 
(p. 101) reckons the slain to have been half a million; but his own 
numbers do not bear out such a computation. — E d.] 

* For note, see following page. 

f The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted, and might 
have disbelieved, the crusade and tragic death of prince Sueno, with 
fifteen hundred or fifteen thousand Danes, who was cut off by sultan 
Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poem of Tasso 
(tom. iv. p. Ill — 115). 

The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, were 
broken into the two duchies of the Moselle, and of the Meuse : the first 
has preserved its name, which in the latter has been changed into that 
of Brabant (Y ales.. Kotik GalL p. 2S3 — 2SS.) ' 
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emperor’s bounty, be was himself invested with that ducal 
title, which has been improperly transferred to his lordship 

• of Bouillon in the Ardennes.* In the service of Henry 
the Fourth, he bore the great standard of the empire, and 
pierced with his lance the breast of Bodolph the rebel 
king; Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls of 
Borne ; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse for 
bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early reso- 
lution of visiting the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but 
a deliverer. His valour was matured by prudence and 
moderation; his piety, though blind, was sincere; and, in 
the tumult of a camp, he practised the real and fictitious 
virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of 
the bhiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ ; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure 
and disinterested zeal was acknowledged by his rivals. 

• Godfrey of Bouillon f was accompanied by his two brothers, 
by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded to the county of 
Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a character of 
more ambiguous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike 

• celebrated on either side of the Bhine ; from his birth and 
education he was equally conversant with the French and 
Teutonic languages ; the barons of France, Germany, and 
Lorraine, assembled their vassals ; and the confederate force 
that, marched under his banner was composed of fourscore 
thousand foot, and about ten thousand horse. II. In the 
parliament that was held at Paris, in the king's presence, 
about two months after the council of Clermont, Hugh 
count of Yermandois was the most conspicuous of the 
princes who assumed the cross. But the appellation of 


* See, in the description of France, by the Abbe de Longuerue, the 
articles, of Boulogne, part 1, p. 54. ‘Brabant, part 2, p. 47, 4S. 
Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon 
to the church for thirteen hundred marks. 

'+ "See the family character of Godfrey, in William of Tyre, 1. 9, c. o 

g; his previous design in Guibert (p. 485), his sickness and vow, in 

Bernard, Thesaur. (c. 78). [From these writers, together with the 
Chronicles of Albeiicus and Lambertus Sehnfnaburgensis de Bebu3 
• Gestis Germanorum, Wiiken has collected more particulars respecting 
Godfrey, aud anecdotes which prove his intrepid courage; his skill in 
the use of arms, his high sense of honour, and the estimation in which 
he was held by his contemporaries (i p. 66 — 70). He appears to have 
been tho most sincere of all the crusaders. — E d.] 
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the great was applied, not so much to his merit or pos- 
sessions (though neither were contemptible), as to the 
royal birth of the brother of the king of France * Eobert 
duke of Normandy was the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror; but on his father’s death he was deprived of 
the kingdom of England by his own indolence and the 
activity of his brother Eufus. The worth of Eobert was 
degraded by an excessive levity and easiness of temper; 
his cheerfulness seduced him to the indulgence of plea- 
sure; his profuse liberality impoverished the prince and 
people ; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the number 
of offenders; and the amiable qualities of a private man 
became the essential defects of a sovereign. For the trifling 
sum of ten thousand marks he mortgaged Normandy during 
his absence to the English usurper ;t but his engagement 
and behaviour in the holy war, announced in Eobert a 
reformation of manners, and restored him in some degree’ 
to the public esteem. Another Eobert was count of Flan- 
ders, a r 03 -. 1 l province, which, in this century, gave three 
queens to the thrones of France, England, and Denmark ; he 
was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the Christians ; but 
in the exploits of a soldier, he sometimes forgot the duties 
of a general. Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and of 
Tro)-es, was one of the richest princes of the age ; and the 
number of bis castles lias been compared to the’ three 
hundred and sixtv-fivc days of the year. His mind was 
improved by literature; and in the council of the chiefs, 
the eloquent Stephen J was chosen to discharge the office 
of their president. These four were the principal leaders 
of the French, the Normans, and the pilgrims of the British 
isles; but the list of the barons who were possessed of 

* Anna Comnena supposes that Hugh was proud of his nobility, 
riches, and power (1. 10, p. 2SS): the two last articles appear more 
equivocal ; but an ivytriia, which seven hundred years ago .w at 
famous in the palace of Constantinople, attests the ancient dignity cf 
the Capctian family of France t XVill. Gcmclicend«, 

1. 7, c. 7, p. 672, 673, in Camden. Xormanicis. He pawned the duchy 
for one-hundredth part of the present yearly revenue. Ten thousand 
marks may be equal to five hundred thousand livrt‘«. mid Normandy 
annually yields hfly-seveu millions to the king. (Mocker, Administra- 
tion des Finances, tom. i. p. 2S7.) I His original litter 

to his wife is inserted in the Spicilcpum of Dom Luc. d'Acbcri, 
torn. iv. and quoted in the Esprit des CroRades, tom. i. p. G3. 
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three or four towns, would exceed, says a contemporary, 
the catalogue of the Trojan war.* III. In the south of 
.Prance, the command was assumed by Adhemar, bishop 
. of Puy, the pope’s legate, and by Paymond; count of 
A'. - St. Giles and Thoulouse, who added the prouder titles 
of duke of Jfarbonne and marquis of Provence. The former 
was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world 
and the next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had 
fought against the Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated 
his declining age, not only to the deliverance, but to the 
perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. His experience 
and riches gave him a strong ascendant in the Christian 
camp,, whose distress he was often able, and sometimes 
willing, to relieve. But it was easier for him to extort the 
praise of the infidels, than to preserve the love of his subjects 
and associates. His eminent qualities were clouded by a 
temper, haughty, envious, and obstinate; and though he 
resigned an ample patrimony for the cause of God, his 
piety,, in the public opinion, was not exempt from avarice 
" and ambition.f A mercantile, rather than a martial spirit 
prevailed among his provincials, % a common name which 
’.included the natives of Auvergne and Languedoc.§ the 
vassals of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. Prom the 
: ’adjacent frontier of Spain, he drew a band of hardy adven- 
turers; as he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force con- 
. sisted of one hundred thousand horse and foot. If Kay- 
. mond was the first to enlist and the last to depart, the 

* Urdus enim, dutim, trium seu quatuor oppidorum dominos quis 
numeret ? quorum tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana obsidio 
coegisse putetur. (Ever the lively and interesting Guibert, p, 486.) 

■f It is singular enough, that Raymond of St. Giles, a Eecond cha- 
racter in the genuine history of the crusades, should shine as the first 
of heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alexiad. L 10, 

•’ 11) and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129). 

* Omnes de Burgundia, et Alvemid, et Yasconia, et Gothi (of Lan- 
• guedoc), Provinciates appellabantur, csteri vero Francigense et hoc in 

exercitu ; inter^ostes. autem Franci dicebantur. Raymond de Agile3, 
: ,p."l44. - § The town of his birth, or first appanage, 

•/ ’ wa 3 consecrated to St. iEgidius, whose name, as early as the first 
crusade, was corrupted by the French into St. Gilles or St. Giles. It 
is situated in the Lower Languedoc, between Kism.es and the Rhone, 
•and still boasts a collegiate church of the. foundation of Raymond. 
(M elang es tires d’uhe Grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxvii. p. 51.) 
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delay may be excused by the greatness of bis preparation 
and the promise of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name 
of Bohemond, the son of Kobert Guiscard, was already 
famous by his double victory over the Greek emperor; 
but his father’s will had reduced him to the principality of 
Tarentum, and the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, 
till he was awakened by the rumour and passage of the 
French pilgrims. It is in the person of this Norman chief 
that we may seek for the coolest policy and ambition, with 
a small alloy of religious fanaticism. His conduct may 
justify a belief that he had secretly directed the design of 
the pope, which he affected to second with astonishment 
and zeal; at the siege of Amalphi, his example and dis- 
course inflamed the passions of a confederate army; he 
instantly tore his garment to supply crosses for the nume- 
rous candidates, and prepared to visit Constantinople and 
Asia at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot. Several princes of the Norman race accompanied 
this veteran general ; and his cousin Tancred * was -the,' ■'* 
partner, rather than the servant, of the war. In the ac--. 
complisked character of Tancred, we discover all the virtues; • . 
of a perfect knight, t the true spirit of chivalry, which*.' - 

* The mother of Tancred wo3 Emmn, sister of the great Robert 
Guiscard ; hi3 father, the marquis Odo the Good. It is singular 
enough that the family and country of so illustrious a person should 
be unknown; but Jluratori reasonably conjectures that he was an, 
Italian, and perhaps of the race of tho roarquisses of Montferrnt ir. • 
Piedmont. (Script, tom. v. p. 2S1, 282.) [Apparently following the 
Gestu Tancrcdi of lladulfus Cadomcnsis, AViiken (p. 123, and again, 
p. 128) makes Tancred the nephew of Bohemond; yet ho afterwards 
(p. 162) calls him the cousin (Vetter). which has, however, a somewhat 
indefinite meaning. Bohemond was the son of Kohert Gui»card hy 
his first wife Alberada, whom ho divorced in 1058, to marry Sigclgaita, 
a Salernitan princess (Huratori, Annul, xiv. p. 2H)., .It is scarcely 
possible, therefore, that Bohemond should- have had a 'nfphac in 1090, 
old enough for the post assigned to Tancred. Gibbon’s more circmn.- 
Btantial details concur with the asserted partnership of command and 
equality of relationship. Some parts of Tancred’s subsequent conduct 
do not sustain the high character which all wriicra give him. His ‘ 
eagerness to erect his own standard on tho walls of conquered towns, • 
his appropriation of territories, and his strife with Baldwin, do not ■ 
show him so devoid of personal ambition as he is represented. — E d.) 

+ To gratify tho childish vanity of the house of Este, Tas°o has 
inserted in his poem, and in the first crusade, ft fabulous hero, tie • 
bravo and amorous llinaldo (10. 75. 17. CO — 21). lie might borrow 
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inspired tbe generous sentiments and social offices of man, 
far better than the base philosophy, or the baser religion, 
of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the eru- 
sades, a revolution had taken place among the Spaniards, 
the xVormans, and the French, which was gradually extended 
to the rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was 
degraded to the plebeians ; the cavalry formed the strength 
of the armies, and the honourable name miles, or soldier, 
was confined to the gentlemen * who served on horseback, 
and were invested with the character of knighthood. The 
dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of sove- 
reignty, divided the provinces among their faithful barons ; 
.'the barons distributed among their vassals the fiefs or 
Benefices of their jurisdiction; and these military tenants, 
the peers of each other and of their lord, composed the 


his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila hianca Estense, who van- 
quished, as the standard-bearer of the Roman church, the emperor 
Frederic L (Storia Imperiale di Eieobaldo, in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. ix. p. 360. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 3. 30.) But, 1. The 
distance of sixty years between the youth of the two Rinaldos, destroys 
their identity. 2. The Storia Imperiale is a forgery of the conte 
Boyardo, at the end of the fifteenth century. (Muratori, p. 281 — 289.) 
3. This Rinaldo, and his exploits, are not less chimerical than the hero 
of Tasso. (Muratori, Antichitk Estense, tom. i. p. 350.) 

* Of the words, gentilis, gentilhomme , gentleman, two etymologies 
are produced : 1, From the Barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, 
and at length the conquerors of the Roman empire, who were vain of 
their foreign nobility ; and, 2. From the sense of the civilians, who 
Consider gentilis as synonymous with ingenuus. Selden inclines to the 
first, but the latter is more pure, as well as probable. [The deri- 
vatives of gentilis are found only in the Latin element of modern 
language ; they were never adopted in the Gothic, and must, there- 
fore, be taken only in their Latin sense. Our people of family, 
represent, perhaps, most nearly the ancient members of a gens. Though 
'derived from the same root, ingenuus was not synonymous with 
gentilis. • The former marked the free-born, the latter the icdl-born. 
Cicero’s definition (Topica, 6. 29), shows that the one formed only a 
part of the idea expressed by the other. Their different significations 
.may be collected also from his Tusc. Qu®3t. 1. 16. De Claris Orat. 
c. 28, and in Verrem, 1. 58; also from Aulus Gellius, 5. 19, from 
Pliny H. K 7. 11 and 33, ‘3, and from Hor. Sat. 1. 6. Our term gentle 
denotes impressively the proper influence of education and station, in 
softening the manners of the genteel. The Roman law recognized the 
Ingenui (Hallifax’s Analysis, p. 9. 113, edit. Geldart); the Genliki 
■ could not be included in its provisions. — E d.J 
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noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive the 
peasant or burgher as of the same species with themselves. 
The dignity of their birth was preserved by pure and equal 
alliances ; their sons alone, who could produce four quarters 
or lines of ancestry, without spot or reproach, might legally 
pretend to the honour of knighthood ; but a valiant ple- 
beian was sometimes enriched and ennobled by the sword, 
and became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to his judgment, the character 
which he received; and the warlike sovereigns of Europe 
derived more glory from this personal distinction, than from 
the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, of which some 
traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of Germany",* 
was in its origin simple and profane ; the candidate, after 
some prenous trial, was invested with his sword and 
spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with a slight 
blow, as an emblem of the last affront which it was lawful 
for him to endure. But superstition mingled in every 
public and private action of life ; in the holy wars, it sanc- 
tified the profession of arms; and the order of chivalry was 
assimilated in its rights and privileges to the sacred orders 
of priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice 
were an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism'; his 
sword, which he ottered on tho altar, was blessed by tho 
ministers of religion; his solemn reception was preceded "by 
fasts and vigils ; and he was created a knight in the name of 
God, of St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. Ho 
swore to accomplish the duties of his profession ; and edu- 
cation, example, and the public opinion, were the iuviolnbto 
guardians of his oath. As the champion of God and tho 
ladies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he devoted 
himself to speak the truth; to maintain tho right; to pro- 
tect the distressed ; to practise courtesy, a virtue less fami- 
liar to the ancients ; to pursue the infidels; to despise tho 
allurements of ease and safety ; and to vindicate in every 
perilous adventure the honour of his character. The abuse 
of the same spirit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain 
the arts of industry and peace ; to esteem himself the solo 
judge and avenger of his own injuries ; and proudly to neglect 
the laws of civil society and military discipline. Yet the 


Framea scutoque juvenem ornant. Tacitus, Gcrm r - nl a, c. 13. 
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benefits of this. institution, to refine the temper of Bar- 
barians, and to infuse some principles of faith, justice, and 
humanity,. were strongly felt, and have been often observed. 
The asperity of national prejudice was softened; and the 
community of religion and arms spread a similar colour and 
generous emulation over the face of Christendom. Abroad, 
in enterprise and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, 
the warriors of every country were perpetually associated ; 
and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity* Instead of the naked 
spectacles which corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished from the stadium the virgins and matrons, the 
pompons decoration of the lists was crowned with the pre- 
sence of chaste and high-born beauty, from whose hands the 
conqueror received the prize of his dexterity and courage. 
The skill and strength that were exerted in wrestling and 
boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation to the merit of a 
soldier ; but the tournaments, as they were invented in 
-Prance, and eagerly adopted both in the East and West, 
presented a lively image of the business of the field. The 
single combats, the general skirmish, the defence of a 
pass or castle, were rehearsed as in actual service; and 
the. contest, both in real and mimic war, was decided 
by the superior management of the horse and lance. 
The lance was the proper and peculiar weapon of the 
knight ; his horse was of a large and heavy breed ; but this 
charger, till he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
usually led by an attendant, and be quietly rode a pad or 
palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmet- and sword, his 
greaves and. buckler, it would be superfluous to describe ; 
buteX mar-remark, that at the period of the crusades, the 
afmour was lesst-ponderous than in later times; and that- 
instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was defended by a 
hauberk or coat of’mail. r When their long lances were fixed 
in the rest, the warriors furiously spurred their horses 
against the foe; and the light cavalry of the Turks and 


* The athletic exercises, particularly the ccestus and pancratium, 
were condemned by Lycurgus, Philopoemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, a 
general, and a physician. Against their authority and reasons, the 
reader may weigh the apology, of Lucian, in the character cf Solon. 
See West on the Olympic Games, in his Pindar, vol ii. p. 86—96. 
245 — 243. v ' ; V ' ' ; • 
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Arabs could seldom stand against tbe direct and impetuous 
weight of their charge. Each knight was attended to the 
field by his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth and similar 
hopes ; he was followed by his archers and men at arms, 
and four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as iho fur- 
niture of a complete lance. In the expeditions to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the 
feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; the voluntary service of 
the knights and their followers was either prompted by zeal 
or attachment, or purchased with rewards and promises; 
and the numbers of each squadron were measured by the 
power, the wealth, and the fame, of each independent chief- 
tain. They were distinguished by his banner, his armorial 
coat, and his cry of war; and the most ancient families 
of Europe must seek in these achievements the origin and 
proof of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry, 
I have been urged to anticipate on the story of the cru- 
sades, at once an effect, and a cause, of this memorable 
institution* 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed 
the cross for tbe deliverance of tbe holy sepulchre. An 
soon as they were relieved by the absence of the plebeian 
multitude, they encouraged each other, by interviews and 
messages, to accomplish their vow, and hasten their depar- 
ture. Their wives and sisters were desirous of partaking 
the danger and merit of the pilgrimage; their portablo 
treasures were conveyed in bars of silver and gold ; and the 
princes and barons were attended by their equipage of 
bounds and hawks to amuse their leisure and to supply their 
table. The difficulty of procuring subsistence for so many 
myriads of men and horses, engaged them to separate their 
forces ; their choice or situation determined, the road ; and 
it was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, and from thence to begin their operations against 
the Turks. Erom the banks of tbe House and tbe Moselle, 
Godfrey of Bouillon followed the direct way of Germany, , 

* On tho curious subjects of knighthood, knights' service, nobility, 
arms, cry of war, banners, and tournaments, an ntnplo fond of infer- 
mation may ho Bought in Scldcn (Opera, tom. iii. part J. Title* of 
Honour, part 2, e. 3. 3. 5. S), Ducange (Glo's. Latin, tom. iv. p. 3 PS — 
412, &c.), Dissertations sur Joinvillo (i. C — 12, p>. 127 — 142, pc 1C7— 
222), and 1L de St. Pulayo (IKmoires sur la Chevalerie). 
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Hungary, and Bulgaria ; and, as long as he exercised the 
sole command, every step afforded some proof of his pru* 
dence and virtue. On the confines of Huifgarv he wa3 
stopped three weeks by a Christian people, to whom the 
name, or at least the aliuse, of the cross was justlv odious. 
The Hungarians still smarted with the wounds which they 
had received from the first pilgrims : in their turn they had 
abused the right of defence and retaliation ; and they had 
reason to apprehend a severe revenge from a hero of the 
same nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. But 
after weighing the motives and the events, the virtuous duke 
• was content to pity the crimes and misfortunes of his worth* 
' less brethren ; and his twelve deputies, the messengers of 
peace, requested in his name a free passage and an equal 
market. To remove their suspicions, Godfrey trusted him- 
self, and afterwards his brother, to the faith" of Carloman 
king of Hungary, who treated them with a simple but hos- 
pitable entertainment; the treaty was sanctified by their 
common gospel ; and a proclamation, under pain of death, 
restrained the animosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. 
Brorn Austria to Belgrade, they traversed the plains of 
Hungary, without enduring or offering an injury ; and the 
proximity of Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his 
numerous cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for their 
safety than for his own. They reached the banks of the 
Save ; ana no sooner had they passed the river than the king 
of Hun gary restored the hostages, and saluted their depar- 
ture with the fairest wishes for the success of their enter- 
prise. "With the same conduct and discipline, Godfrey 
pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and the frontiers of Thrace ; 
and might congratulate himself, that he Lad almost reached 
the first term of his pilgrimage, without drawing his sword 
ag ain st a Christian adversary. After an easy and pleasant 
journev through Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia. Bay- 
mond "and his provincials marched forty days through the 
savage country of Dalmatia * and Selavonia. The weather 

* The Families Dalmatics of Ducange are meagre and imperfect; 
the national historians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and 
careless. In the rear 1104, Coloman reduced the maritime country ai 
far as Trau and "Salona. (Katona, Hist. Crit. tom. iii- p. 195—207.) 
[This- is evidently the before-mentioned Carloman, king of Hun- 
gary. VTiikpn names him Kalmeny, and adds that the Latin writers 
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was aperpetual fog ; the land was mountainous and desolate, 
the natives were either fugitive or hostile ; loose in their reli- 
gion and government, they refused to furnish provisions ot 
guides; murdered the stragglers; and exercised by night and 
day the vigilance of the count, who derived more security 
from the punishment of some captive robbers than from his 
interview and treaty with the prince of Seodra.* His 
march between Durazzo and Constantinople was harassed, 
without being stopped, by the peasants and soldiers of the 
Greek emperor; and the same faint and ambiguous hos- 
tility' was prepared for the remaining chiefs, who passed the 
Adriatic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms and 
vessels, and foresight and discipline ; and his name was not- 
forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. What- 
ever obstacles he encountered were surmounted by his mili- 
tary conduct and the valour of Tancred ; and if the Norman 
prince affected to spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers 
with the full plunder of an heretical castle. - ! The nobles of 
France pressed forwards with the vain and thoughtless 
ardour of which their nation has been sometimes accused. 
From the Alps to Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of 
the two Eoberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, was 


call him Colemannus and Kalomanmie. Kru;o (Uebersicbt dor Gci- 
chiclite, Halle, 1831. Tab. xvi.) gives Co loin an a reign of nineteen - 
years, 1095 — 1114, and dates his victories in Croatia and Dalmatia 
between 1098 and 1102. (Tab. iviiL) — En.] 

* Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and fortress of Gcntiun 
king of the Illyrians, are rminitissima, afterwards a Itoman colony. 
(Cellariua, tom. i. p. 393, 394.) It is now called Deodar or Scutari. 
(D’Anville, Geographic Ancicnue, tom. i. p. 1C4.) The sonjiak (now a 
pa3lia) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was the eighth under the Ikgierheg 
of Homania, and furnished fix hundred Eoldiere on a revenue ot 
seventy eight thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven rix-doilare. 
(ilarsigli, Stato Militare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 12S.) 

f In Pelagonia enstrum hicrcticum . . . Fpoliatum ctun *uis hahita- - 
toribus igne combusscre. A Vc 1 1 as injvrii O’Ofwif : quia illorum 
detestabilis Fermont cancer serpebat, jam quo cireumj.icentca regiom-s 
suopr.wodogmatefccdaver.it. (Hobert Jlon.p. 30, 37.) After coolly 
relating the fact, tbe archbishop Baldric adds, as a probe, Chances 
siquidem illi viatores, Jndeos, inrreticos, Saracenos roqualitnr habent 
oxosos ; quo3 omues appellant iuimicos Dei (p. 1*2). fl’clnronia was 
tlie ancient Ileraclea Lancestis in Macedonia, on a branch of the river 
Erigon or 0.-]>bagns. Its modem name is i’erici-e or I’irlipa. Hc-.cb- 
ard, Orbis Terr. Ant., Tab. vh Thracia et Jilrrieimi. — En.] 
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» devout or triumphant progress ; they kissed the feet of 
the Roman pontiff ; and the golden standard of St. Peter 
• was delivered to the brother of the French monarch.* But 
in this visit of piety and pleasure, they neglected to secure 
. the season, and the means of their embarkation ; the winter 
•-was insensibly lost; their troops were scattered and cor- 
rupted in the towns of Italy. They separately accomplished 
their passage, regardless of safety or dignity; and within 
nine months from the feast of the Assumption, the day ap- 
pointed by Urban, all the Latin princes had reached Con- 
stantinople. But the count of vermandois was produced 
as a captive ; his foremost vessels were scattered by a tem- 
pest ; and his person, against the law of nations, was de- 
tained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Tet the arrival of 
Hugh had been announced by four-and-twenty knights in 
golden armour, who commanded the emperor to revere the 
general of the Latin Christians, the brother of the king of 
kings.f 

In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd, 
who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes : 
he had prayed for water ; the Ganges was turned into his 
grounds, and his flock and cottage were swept away by the 
inundation. Such was the fortune, or at least the appre- 
hension, of the Greek emperor Alexius Co mnenus, whose 
name has already appeared in this history, and whose con- 
duct is so differently represented by his daughter Anna,£ 


* ’AvaXafioiievog and 'Pwfitjg rrjv xp va ’l 1 ’ T °v 'Ayiov Tltrpov 
oiifiaiav.. (Alexiad. 1. 10, p. 288.) # t 'O fiacikdg twv 

ParnXiuv, k ai apxv 7°V tppayyiKOV arpaTevparog airavrag. This 

Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of Vermandois; but the 
patriot Ducange repeats with much complacency (Not. ad Alexiad. 
p. 852, 353; Dissert. 27. Sur Joinville, p. 315), the passages of 
Matthew Paris ( a . d . 1254) and Froissard (vol. iv. p. 201), which stylo 
the king of France, rex regum, and chef de tons les rois Chretiens. 

J Anna Comnena was born the 1st of December, a . d . 1083, indic- 
tion 7. (Alexiad. ]. 6, p. 166, 167.) At thirteen, the time of the first 
crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps married to the younger Nicepho- 
rua Bryennius, whom she fondly styles t'ov c/i'uv Kaiaapa ( 1 . 10, 
p. 295, 296). Some moderns have imagined that her ennnty to 
Bohemond was the fruit of disappointed love. In the transactions of 
Constantinople and Nice, her partial accounts (Alex. 1. 10, 11, p. 283 

317) may 'be opposed to the partiality of the Latins; but in then: 

aub. quent exploits she is brief and ignorant 
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and by the Latin writers.* In tbe council of Placentia, his 
ambassadors bad solicted a moderate succour, perhaps of 
ten thousand soldiers ; but he was astonished by the ap- 
proach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations. The 
emperor fluctuated between hope and fear, between timidity 
and courage ; but in the crooked policy which lie mistook 
for wisdom, I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he mali- 
ciously conspired against the life or honour of the Prcnch 
heroes. The promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit 
were savage beasts, alike destitute of humanity and reason ; 
nor was it possible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their 
destruction. The troops of Godfrey and his peers were less 
contemptible, but not less suspicious, to the Greek emperor. 
Their motives might be pure and pious ; but he was equally 
alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bohemond, anil 
his ignorance of the Transalpine chiefs ; the courage of the 
French was blind and headstrong ; they might be tempted 
by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view 
and opinion of their invincible strength; and Jerusalem 
might be forgotten in the prospect of Constantinople. After 
a long march and painful abstinence, the troops of Godfrey 
encamped in the plains of Thrace ; they heard with indig- 
nation, that their brother, tbe count of Vermandois, was 
imprisoned by the Greeks; nnd their reluctant duke was 
compelled to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation 
and rapine. They were appeased by the submission of 
Alexius; he promised to supply their camp; nnd as they 
refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the Bosphorus, their 
quarters were assigned among the gardens ana palaces on 
the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable jealousy 
still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who despised 
each other as slaves and Barbarians. Ignorance is the 
ground of suspicion, and suspicion was inflamed into daily 
provocations; prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius 
is accused of a design to starve or assault the Latins in' a 
dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with the waters.f 


• In tlicir views of the character nnd conduct of Alexin", Mr.im- 
fcourg has favoured the Cdhotic Franks nnd Vultnire has bc-U partial 
to the schismatic Greeks The prejudice of n philosopher is levs ex- 
cusable than that of n ,Te=uit. 

+ Between the Black sea, the Bosphorus, and the river B-.riyw.'- 
which is deep in summer, and runs fifteen miles through a i-t 
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Godfrey sounded his trumpets, burst the net, overspread 
the plain, and insulted the suburbs ; but the gates of Con- 
stantinople were stroDgly fortified ; the ramparts were lined 
with archers ; and after a doubtful conflict, both parties 
listened to the voice of peace and religion. The gifts and 
promises of the emperor insensibly soothed the fierce spirit 
of the Western strangers; as a Christian warrior, he rekindled 
their zeal for the prosecution of their holy enterprise, which 
! he engaged to second with his troops and treasures. On 
- the return of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a 
pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia : and no sooner had he 
passed the Bosphorus, than the Greek vessels were suddenly 
recalled to the opposite shore. The same policy was repeated 
with the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the example, 
and weakened by the departure, of their foremost com- 
-,p, anions. By his skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the 
union of any two of the confederate armies at the same 
moment under the walk of Constantinople ; and before the 
feast of the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the 
coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver 
Asia, and repel the Turks from the neighbouring shores of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont. The fair provinces from 
IS'ice to Antioch were the recent patrimony of the Eoman 
emperor ; and his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In his enthusiasm, 
Alexius indulged, or affected, the ambitious hope of leading 
his new allies to subvert the thrones of the East ; but the 
calmer dictates of reason and temper dissuaded him from 
exposing his royal person to the faith of unknown and law- 
less Barbarians. His prudence, or his pride, was content 
with extorting from the Ereneh princes an oath of homage 
and fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble and 
loval vassals of the Eoman empire. Their independent 
spirit was fired at the mention of this foreign and voluntary 
servitude ; they successively yielded to the dexterous appli- 


meadow. Its communication with Europe and Constantinople is by 
the stone bridge of the Dlach ernes, which in successive ages wsc 
restored bv Justinian and Basil. (Gyllius de Bosphoro Thracio, L 
3 ; Ducange, C. P. Christiana, L i, c. 2, ITS.) 
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cation of gifts and flattery; and the first proselytes became 
the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to 'multiply the 
companions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Vernian- 
dois was soothed by the honours of his captivity; and in 
the brother of the French king, the example of submission 
■was prevalent and weighty. In the mind of Godfrey of 
Bouillon every human consideration was subordinate to the 
glory of God and the success of the crusade. He had 
firmly resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Bnymond, 
who urged the attack and conquest of Constantinople. 
Alexius esteemed his virtues, and deservedly named him the 
champion of tho empire, and dignified his homage with the 
filial name and the rites of adoption.* The hateful Bohe- 
mond was received as a true and ancient ally ; and if the 
emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to - 
praise the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that v 
lie had acquired, in the fields of Dumzzoand Larissa." The 
son of Guiscard was lodged and entertained, and served* 
with imperial pomp ; one day as lie passed through the 
gallery of the palace, a door was carelessly left open to ex- 
pose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and gems, of curious 
and costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming disorder, 
from the floor to the roof of the chamber. “ 'What con- 
quests,” exclaimed the ambitious iniscr, “ might not be 
achieved by the possession of such a treasure!” — “It is 
your own,” replied a Greek attendant, who watched the v 
motions of his soul ; and Bohemond, after some hesitation, 
condescended to accept this magnificent present. The Nor- 
man was flattered by the assurance of an independent prin- 
cipality; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his daring 
demand of the office of great domestic, or general of the 

* There wero two ports of adoption, the one by arms, the other liy 
introducing the ron between the shirt ond skin of his father. Ducange 
(stir Joinvillc, disa. 22, p. 270) suppose! Godfrey's adoption to have 
been of the latter sort [When Baldwin was accepted as the future 
prince of Edc'sa, “ the legal ceremony of adoption was gone through 
in the presence of his soldiers and of the people; and, according to 
Oriental custom, the Greek pa*=ed the Latin between his shirt and hi* 
skin, and kissed him in sign of his being his child. The aged wife of 
the prir.ce did the name, and fo Baldwin was ever after con-idcrrd »» 
their ron and heir.” (Taaffe, Hi*t, of the Order of St. John, i. 13C.) 
As Godfrey obtained no such advantage' from Alcaic”, he did r 
acquire tho riyl.it of adoption (as pome editions of Gibbon read) tut 
only its ri.'tv, which merely betokened alliance. — L b. 

vol. vi. 2 r 
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East. The two ^Roberts, the son of the conqueror of 
Eugiand, and the kinsman of three queens,* bowed in their 
•turn before the Byzantine throne. A private letter of 
- Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration of the emperor, 
' the most excellent and liberal of men, who taught him to 
believe that he was a favourite, and promised to educate and 
establish his youngest son. In his southern province, the 
count of St. Giles and Thoulouse faintly recognised the 
supremacy of the king of France, a prince of a foreign nation 
and language. At the head of a hundred thousand men, he 
declared that he was the soldier and servant of Christ alone, 
and that the Greek might be satisfied with an equal treaty 
of alliance and friendship. His obstinate resistance en- 
hanced the value and the price of his submission ; and he 
shone, says the princess Anna, among the Barbarians, as the 
sun amidst the stars of heaven. His disgust of the noise 
and insolence of the French, his suspicions of the designs of 
Bohemond, the emperor imparted to his faithful Baymond ; 
and that aged statesman might clearly discern, that, however 
false in friendship, he was sincere in his enmity .f The 
spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the person of Tnncred ; 
and none could deem themselves dishonoured by the imita- 
tion of that gallant knight. He disdained the gold and 
flattery of the Greek monarch ; assaulted in his presence 
ali insolent patrician; escaped to Asia in the habit of a 
private soldier; and yielded witb a sigh to the authority of 
Bohemond and the interest of the Christian cause. The 
best and most ostensible reason was the impossibility of 
passing the sea and accomplishing tbeir vow, without the 
licence and the vessels of Alexius; but they cherished a 
secret hope, that as soon as they trod the continent of Asia, 
their swords would obliterate their shame, and dissolve the 
engagementj-xyhich, on his side, might not he very faithfully 
performed. The ceremony of them homage was grateful to 
a people who had long since considered pride as the sub- 
stitute of power.' : High on his throne, the emperor sat mute 
and immoveable; Jhis majesty was adored by the Latin 
princes; and they submitted ’to kiss either bis feet or bis 

* After his return, Robert of Flanders became the man of the king 
of England, for a pension of four hundred marks. See the first act in 
Ilyin er s' Foedera . ‘ 

+ Ser.sit- vetus regnandi, fakos in ashore, odia non fingere. Tacit. 6, *4 
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knees, an indignity which their own writers are ashamed to 
confess, and unable to deny.* 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs of the 
dukes and counts ; but a French baron (be is supposed to 
be Boberfc of Paris)t presumed to ascend the throne, and to 
place himself by the side of Alexius. The sage reproof of 
.Baldwin provoked him to exclaim in his Barbarous idiom, 
“Who is this rustic, that keeps his seat while so many 
valiant captains are standing round him ? ” The emperor 
maintained his silence, dissembled his indignation, and ques- 
tioned bis interpreter concerning the meaning of the words, 
which he partly suspected from the universal language of 
gesture and countenance. Before the departure of the 
pilgrims, he endeavoured to learn the name and condition of 
the audacious baron. “I am a Frenchman,” replied Eobert, 
“ of the purest and most ancient nobility of my country. 
All that I know is, that there is a church in my neighbour- 
hood,! the resort of those who are desirous of approving 
their valour in single combat. Till an enemy appears, they 
address their prayers to God and his saints. That chureli 
I have frequently visited, but never have I found an anta- 
gonist who dared to accept my defiance.” Alexius dismissed 

* The proud historians of the crusades slide and stumble over this 
humiliating step. Vet, since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor 
ns he eat motionless on hie throne, it is clear that they must have 
kissed cither his feet or knees. It is only singular that Anna 
should not have amply supplied the silence or ambiguity of "the Latin*. 
Tho abasement of their princes would have added a fine chapter to 
the Ceremoniale Alike Byzantinre. [The ceremony was not made .-o 
humiliating. While pronouncing the vow of fealty, the knights only 
placed their hands in those of the emperor. “.lunctis rnanibu V' is 
the expression which Wilken (p. 119) quotes from Albertis* Aqucsiu*. 
— Ed.] t He called himself 't'l ayy vr rdfinpag r <t i 

tir/ivwv. (Alexias, 1. 10, p. 301.) What a titlo of of the 

eleventh century, if any one could now prove hi« inheritance ! Anna 
relates, with visible pleasure, that the swelling IiarKirian, Anru i’c 
rsnipte/ni'er, was killed or wounded, after fighting jn the front of the 
battle of Dorylrcmn (1. 11, p. 317). This circuni'tance may jV'.ify 
the suspicion of Ducango (Not. p. 3'V3), that h* w.a* y.o other than 
Robert of Paris, of the district most pcculiSHy rtyled the duchy 
or inland of France (7 '/hie <U /ranee). ' 7 ^ i‘h tne nsi 

penetration, Ducango discovers his church to he that of tit. lire.;* :-, 
or Drosin, of S ik-nns quern duello diniicatnri solent inwarr : ; ne.b * 
qui ad memoriam ejtis {/,>.* tv mb) pcmuctant invicto* P.idit, t:t <t 
do Burgitndil ct Itili.l tali necessitate confugiatur ad turn. do-iu. 
Saribcrkmb, epi-t. 139. 
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the challenger with some prudent advice for his conduct in 
the Turkish warfare ; and history repeats with pleasure this 
lively example of the manners of his age and country. 

The conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved hv 
Alexander, with thirty-five thousand Macedonians and 
Greeks;* and his best hope was in the strength and disci- 
pline of his phalanx of infantry. The principal force of the 
crusaders consisted in their cavalry; and when that force 
was mustered in the plains of Bithynia, the knights and 
their martial attendants on horseback amounted to one 
hundred thousand fighting men, completely armed with the 
helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved 
a strict and authentic account; and the flower of European 
chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this formidable 
body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry might be 
enrolled for the service of scouts, pioneers, aud archers; 
but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their own disorder; 
and we - depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the 
belief and fancy, of a chaplain of count Baldwin, f in the 
estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear 
arms, besides the priests and monks, the women and 
children, of the Latin camp. The reader starts ; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise, I sbail add, on the same 
.testimony, that if all who took the cross had accomplished 
their vow, above six wlllioxs would have migrated from 
Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith I derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer,j 
who, after the same review of the cavalry, accuses the 
credulity of the priest of Chartres, and even doubts whether 

* There is some diversity on the numbers of his army; but no 
authority can be compared with that of Ptolemy, who states it at fire 
thousandhorse and thirty thousand foot (See Usher's Annales, p. 152.) 

+ Fulcher. Camotensis, p. 3S7. He enumerates nineteen nations of 
different names and languages (p. 3S9); but I do not clearly apprehend 
his difference between the Fraud and Galli, Itali and Apuli. Else- 
where (p. 335) he contemptuously brands the deserters. [Provinces 
.were magnified into nations, and dialects taken for distinct languages, 
by Fulcherius, who confessed his inability to understand them, and 
consequently to perceive their affinities. Not the least curious ampli- 
ficationof this list is the revival of the name of Alldbroges, dormant for 
a thousand years, to make the followers of the count of Toulouse a 
separate people — E d.J 

•'* Gmbertj p. 556. 'Yet even his gentle opposition implies an 
immense multitude By Urban IL in the fervour of his zeai, it P 
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the Cisalpine regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) 
were sufficient to produce and pour forth such incredible 
multitudes. The coolest scepticism will remember, that of 
these religious volunteers great numbers never beheld 
Constantinople and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is 
irregular and transient; many were detained at home by 
reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness ; and many 
were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more insu- 
perable as they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones; their vanguard was cut in 
pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the first 
adventure, by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, has already 
been stated at three hundred thousand men. Yet the 
myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed forwards 
ou the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to 
themselves and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her 
language sinks under the efforts of the princess Anna;* 
the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of 
the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent what 
she had seen and heard; and the daughter of Alexius 
exclaims, that Europe was loosened from its foundations 
and hurled against Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius and 
Xerxes labour under the same doubt of a vague and iude- - 
finite magnitude; but I am inclined to believe, that a 
larger number has never been contained within the lines of 
a single camp, than at the siege of Nice, the first operation 
of the Latin princes. Their motives, their characters, and 
their arms, have been already displayed. Of their troops 
the most numerous portion were natives of France; tlio 
Low Countries, the banks of the Bhine, and Apulia, sent 
a powerful reinforcement; some bands of adventurers were 
drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and England ;t and from 

only rated at three hundred thousand pilgrims (epist. 10, Concil. 
tom. xii. p. 731). * Alexia 0 , 1. 10, p. 2S3. 305. Her 

fastidious delicacy complains of their strange and inarticulate names ; 
and indeed there is scarcely one that she has not contrived to disfigure 
with the proud ignorance so dear and familiar to a polished people. I 
shall select only one example, Sangdcs for the count of St. Giles. 

V William of Maims bury (who wrote about the year 1130) has 
inserted in his history (1. 4, p. 130 — 155). ft- narrative of the first 
crusade ; but I wish that, instead of listening to the tenue murmur 
which had passed the British ocean (p. 143), ho had confined kiw*elf 
to the numbers, families, and adventures, of his countrymen, 1 find 
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the challenger with some prudent advice for his conduct in 
the Turkish warfare ; and history repeats with pleasure this 
lively example of the manners of his age and country. 

The conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved bv 
Alexander, with thirty-five thousand Macedonians and 
Greeks;* and his best hope was in the strength and disci- 
pline of his phalanx of infantry. The principal force of the 
crusaders consisted in their cavalry ; and when that force 
was mustered in the plains of Bithynia, the knights and 
their martial attendants on horseback amounted to one 
hundred thousand fighting men, completely armed with the 
helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved 
a strict and authentic account; and the flower of European 
chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this formidable 
body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry might -be 
enrolled for the service of scouts, pioneers, and archers; 
but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their own disorder.; 
and we • depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the 
belief and fancy, of a chaplain of count Baldwin, f in the 
estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear 
arms, besides the priests and monks, the women and 
children, of the Latin camp. The reader starts ; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise, I shall add, on the same 
testimony, that if all who took the cross had accomplished 
their vow, above six millions would have migrated from 
Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith I derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer.J 
who, after the same review of the cavalry, accuses the 
credulity of the priest of Chartres, and even doubts whether 

* There is some diversity on the numbers of his army; but no 
authority can bo compared with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five 
thousaud horse and thirty thousand foot. (See Usher’s Annales, p. 152.) 

+ Fulcher. Carnotensis, p. 3S7. He enumerates nineteen nations of 
different names and languages (p. 389); but I do not clearly apprehend 
his difference between the Fraud and Galli, Itali and Apuli. Else- 
where (p. 385) he contemptuously brands the deserters. [Provinces 
were magnified into nations, and dialects taken for distinct languages, 
by Fulcherius, who confessed his inability to understand them, and 
consequently to perceive their affinities. Not the least curious ampli- 
fication of this list is the revival of the name of Allobroges, dormant for 
a thousand years, to make the followers of the count of Toulouse a 
separate people. — E d.] s ' 

' 'X Guibert, p. 556/ Tet'.even his gentle opposition implies an 
immense multitude. By . Urban II. ■ in the fervour of his zeal, it i. c 
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th6 Cisalpine regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) 
■were sufficient to produce and pour forth such incredible 
multitudes. The coolest scepticism will remember, that of 
these religious volunteers great numbers never beheld 
Constantinople and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is 
irregular aud transient; many were detained at home by 
reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness; and many 
were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more insu- 
perable as they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones; their vanguard was cut in 
pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the first 
adventure, by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, has already 
been stated at three hundred thousand men. Yet the 
myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed forwards 
on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishment to 
themselves and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her 
language sinks under the efforts of the princess Anna;* 
the images of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of 
the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent what 
she had seen and heard; and the daughter of Alexius 
exclaims, that Europe was loosened from its foundations 
and hurled against Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius and 
Xerxes labour under the same doubt of a vague and inde-' 
finite magnitude; but I am inclined to believe, that a 
larger number has never been contained within the lines of 
a single camp, than at the siege of Nice, the first operation 
of the Latin princes. Their motives, their characters, and 
their arms, have been already displayed. Of their troops 
the most numerous portion were natives of France; the 
Low Countries, the banks of the Bliine, and Apulia, sent 
a powerful reinforcement; some bands of adventurers were 
drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and England ;t and from 

only rated at three hundred thousand pilgrims (epist. IS, Concih 
tom. xii. p. 731). * Alexias, 1. 10, p. 2S3. 305. Her 

fastidious delicacy complains of their strange and inarticulate Carnes ; 
and indeed there is scarcely one that she has not contrived to disfigure 
with the proud ignorance bo dear and familiar to a polished people. I 
Bhall select only one example, Sangclcs for the count of St. G:le*. 

-f William of Malrasbury (who wrote about the year 1130) has 
inserted in his history (1. 4, p, 130 — 151), a- narrative of the first 
crusade ; but I wish that, instead of listening to the tonue murmur 
which had passed the British ocean (p. 143|, he had confined hirnsel. 
to the numbers, families, and adventures, of his countrymen. 1 find 
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the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland* 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at home, 
but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition condemned 
the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest or 
weakest Christian of the merit of a pilgrimage, the useless 
crowd, with mouths, but without hands, might have been 
-stationed in the Greek empire, till their companions had 
opened and secured the way of the lord. A small remnant 
- of the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was permitted 
to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitution 
was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of 
a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, 
their stores of water and provision; their numbers ex- 
hausted the inland country ; the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. 
In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted 
and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. 
Among the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and reputation of 
cannibals: the spies who introduced themselves into the 
kitchen of Bohemond, were shewn several human bodies 
turning on the spit ; and the artful Herman encouraged a 
report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
and the terror of the infidels.f 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 
crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of 
Europe: but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform nar- 
rative of their blind achievements, which were performed 
in Dugdale, that an English Norman, Stephen earl of Albemarle and 
Holdemesse, led the rear-guard with duke Bobert, at the battle ot 
Antioch. (Baronage, part 1, 61.) [William of ilalmsbwy (p. 356, 
Bohn), makes Bohemond Urban’s secret adviser and the real author ol 
tne'evusades, for the purpose of obtaining possession of Illyria end 
3XaCedonia, which he claimed in virtne of his father’s transient con- 
quest"- This doe? Dot accord either with the preliminary steps that 
led to, the crusades, or with Bohemond’s subsequent conduct; yet 
Gibbon appears to allude to it (n. 423), and Wilkenhas given it a place 
in his History {rol. ii. p. 313 ). — Ed.] 

- * Yideres Scoiomm apnd- se ferocium alias imbellium cuneos 
(Guiberi, p. 471); the eras iniedum and hispida chlamyt may suit the 
Highlanders ; but the finibus uliginosis may rather apply to the Irish 
hogs. Wiiliam of hlalmsbury expressly mentions the Welsh and Scots, 
&cT (L 4, p. 133) who quitted, .the former venationem saltuum, the 
latter famiiiaritaAm ptilicum. _ , _ . - 

f This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an artifice 
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by strength, and are described by ignorance. From their 
first station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they ad- 
vanced in successive divisions; passed the contracted limit 
of the Greek empire ; opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious -warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Bourn ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem ; his name was" Kilidge- 
Arslan, or Soli man,* of the race of Seljuk, and son of the 
first conqueror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks considered as their own, he deserved the praise of 
his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity.- 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited 
his family and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault 
the camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, which 
formed an imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty 
and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in armt, 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and prosecuted their 
attacks without correspondence or subordination; emula- 
tion prompted their valour; but their valour was sullied 
by cruelty, and tlieir emulation degenerated into envy and 
civil discord. In the siege of Nice, the arts and engines of 
antiquity were employed by the Latins : the mine and the 
battering-ram, the tortoise, and the belfrey or moveable 
turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and lalisl, the sling, 

or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexins, 1. 10, p. 2S3), 
Guibert (p. 540), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The stratagem is related 
by the author of the Gcsta Francorum, tbe monk Kobert Baldric, and 
Raymond de Agiles, in tiie Biege and famine of Antioch. • ' . 

* His Mussulman appellation of Solitnan is used by the Latiii?, nt)(l 
his character is highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish name of 
Kilidgc-Arslan (a.n. 4S5 — 500, a.d, 1192— -120G. See De Gingnes’s 
Tables, tom. i. p. 245), is employed by the Orientals, and, with some 
corruption, by the Greeks; but little more than his name can be found 
in the Mahometan writer 3 , who nre dry and sulky on the subject of 
the first crusade. (De Guignes. tom. iii, p. 2. p. 10—30.) {VVilkcn, in 
a separate dissertation (Appendix to vol. L p. 6 — 1C), lias corrected by 
the aid of Arabian writers, the errurs of Byzantines and Batins 
specting the Scljukians of Iconium., His conclusions are, that Solimatt 
conquered Asia Minor’.ohout the year 1079, was appointed Its ruler or 
sultan bv Malek Shah, and killed in 10SG, by falling from his horn 
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the flistnnt bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland* 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at home, 
but umvarlike abroad. Had not superstition condemned 
the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest or 
weakest Christian of the merit of a pilgrimage, the useless 
crowd, with mouths, but without hands, might have been 
stationed in the Greek empire, till their companions had 
opened and secured the way of the Lord. A small remnant 
• of the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was permitted 
to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitution 
was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of 
a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, 
their stores of water and provision ; their numbers ex- 
hausted the inland country ; the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious aud cruel rapine of their brethren. 
In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted 
and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. 
Ai'nong the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and reputation ot 
cannibals ; the spies who introduced themselves into the 
kitchen of Boheniond, were shewn several human bodies 
turning on the spit ; and the artful Norman encouraged a 
report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
aud the terror of the infidels.f 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 
crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of 
Europe ; hut I shall abridge the tedious and uniform nar- 
rative of their blind achievements, which were performed 
in Dugdale, that an English Norman, Stephen earl of Albemarle and 
Holdornesse, Jed the rear-guard with duke Bobert, at the battle of 
Antioch. (Baronage, part 1, 61.) [William of Malmsbury (p. 356, 
Bohu), makes Bohemond Urban’s secret adviser and the real author ot 
the' crusades, for the purpose of obtaining possession of Illyria and 
Macedonia, which he claimed in virtue of his father's transient con- 
quests This doe.-! not accord either with the preliminary steps that 
led to the crusades, or with Bohemond’s subsequent conduct; yet 
Gibbon appears to allude to it (p. 42 3), and Wilken has given it a place 
.in his History (vol. ii. p. 313). — Ed.] 

- * Yideres Scotorum spud- se ferocium alias imbellium cuneos 
(Guibert, p. 4Y1) ; the crus intcclum and hispida chlamys may suit the 
Highlanders; but the .iinibus ■uliginosis may rather apply to the Irish 
bogs. William of Malmsbury. expressly mentions the Welsh and Scots, 
&c. (1. 4, p. 133) who quitted, .the former venationem saltuum, the 
latter familiarital'em piilicum. 

f This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an artifice 
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by strength, and are described by ignorance. From their 
first station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedin, they ad- 
vanced in successive divisions ; passed the contracted limit 
of the Greek empire ; opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Ho urn ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem ; his name was Kilidge- 
Arslan, or Soliman,* of the race of Seljuk, and son of the. 
first conqueror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks considered as their own, he deserved the praise of 
Ins enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. - 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited 
his family and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault 
the camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, which 
formed an imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty 
and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in nr mi, 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and prosecuted their 
attacks without correspondence or subordination ; emula- 
tion prompted their valour; but their valour was sullied 
by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy and 
civil discord. In the siege of Nice, the arts and engines of 
antiquity were employed by the Latins ; the mine and the 
battering-ram, the tortoise, and the belfrey or moveable 
turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and Mist, the sling, 

or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexins; 1. 10, p. 2S3), 
Guibert (p. 546), Radulph. Cadom. (a 97). The stratagem is related 
by the author of the Gesta Frnncorum, tbo monk Robert Baldric, and 
Raymond de Agiles, in the siege and famine ol Antioch. • ' . 

* His Mussulman appellation of Soliman is used by the' Latin!’, and 
his character is highly embellished by Tnsso. His Turkish name of 
Kilidge-Arslan (A.n. 485 — 500, a.d. 1192 — 1200. See De Guigncs’a 
Tables, tom. L p. 245), is employed by the Orientals, and, with some 
corruption, by the Greeks; but little more than bis name can be found 
iu the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky on the subject of 
the first crusade. (De Guignes. tom. iii. p. 2. p. 10 — 30.) [Wiiken, in 
a separate dissertation (Appendix to voh i. p. G — 10), has corrected by 
the aid of Arabian writers, the errors of Byzantines and Latins 
specting the Seijukians of Iconium.. His conclusions arc, that Soliman 
conquered Asia Minor about the year 1079, was appointed its ruler or 
sultan by Malck Shah, and killed iu 10S0, by falling from his horse 




FIRST STEPS Of THE CKUSADEnS. [CH. LTnT. 

Hie distant bop? and mountains of Ireland or Scotland* 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at home, 
but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition condemned 
the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest or 
weakest Christian of the merit of a pilgrimage, the useless 
crowd, with mouths, but without hands, might have been 
stationed in the Greek empire, till their companions had 
opened and secured the way of the Lord. A small remnant 
•of the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was permitted 
to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitution 
was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of 
a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, 
their stores of water and provision; their numbers ex- 
hausted the inland country ; the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect tied 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. 
In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted 
and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. 
Ai'nong the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and reputation of 
cannibals; the spies who introduced themselres into the 
kitchen of Bohemond, were shewn several human bodies 
turning on the spit ; and the artful Aorman encouraged a 
report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
hud the terror of the infidels.f 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 
crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of 
Europe ; bnt I shall abridge the tedious and uniform nar- 
rative of their blind achievements, which were performed 
in Dugdale, that an English Norman, Stephen earl of Albemarle and 
Holdornesse, led the rear-guard with duke Bobert, at the battle ot 
Antioch. (Baronage, part 1, 61.) [William of Malmsbury (p. 356, 
Bohn), make3 Bohemond Urban’s secret adviser and the real author ot 
the'cmsades, for the purpose of obtaining possession of Illyria and 
Macedonia, which he claimed in virtue of his father’s transient con- 
quest? This doe.» not accord either with the preliminary steps that 
led to. the crusades, or with Bohemond’s subsequent conduct; yet 
Gibbon appears to allude to it (p. 42 3), and Wilken has given it a place 
iu his History (vol. ii. p. 313 ). — Ed.] 

Yideres Scotorum apud- se ferocium alias imbellium cuneo3 
(Guibert, p. 471); the crus intcc/v.m and hispida chlamyx may suit the 
Highlandera ; hut the £nibus uliginosis may rather apply to the Irish 
bogs. William of Malrnsbury. expressly mentions the Welsh and Scots, 
Ac. (L 4, p. 133) who quitted, the former venationem saltuum, the 
latter familiaritaAm pulicum. j . .• .... 

■j- This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an artifice 
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by strength, and are described by ignorance; From their 
first station in tbe neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they ad- 
vanced in successive divisions ; passed the contracted limit 
of the Greek empire ; opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Bourn ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem ; his name was Kilidge- 
Arslan, or Soliman,* of the race, of Seljuk, and son of the. 
first conqueror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks considered as their own, he deserved the praise of 
his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity." 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited 
his family and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault 
the camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, which 
formed an imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty 
and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in armS, 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and" prosecuted their 
attacks without correspondence or subordination; emula- 
tion prompted their valour; but their valour was sullied 
by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy and 
civil discord. In the siege of Nice, the arts and engines of 
antiquity were employed by the Latins ; the mine and the 
battering-ram, the tortoise, and the belfrey or moveable 
turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and lalisl, the sling, 

or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexias; 1. 10, p. 283), 
Guibert (p. 546), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The stratagem is related 
by the author of the Gesta Franeoruro, the monk Tiobert Baldric, and 
Raymond de Agiles, in the siege and famine of Antioch. • 

* His Mussulman appellation of Soliman is used by the" Latirte, .and 
his character is highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish napie of 
Kilidge-Arslan (a.h. 485 — 500, a.d. 119& — 1206. See De Guignee’s 
Tables, tom. i. p. 245), is employed by the Orientals, and, with some 
corruption, by the Greeks ; but little more than his name can be found 
ill the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky on the subject of 
the first crusade. (De Guignes, tom. iii, p. 2. p. 10 — 30.) [Wilken, iii 
a separate dissertation (Appendix to vol. i. p. 6 — 16), has corrected by 
the aid of Arabian writers, the errors of Byzantines and Latins 
epecting the Seljukians of Iconium.. His conclusions are, that Soliman 
conquered Asia Minor about the year 1079, was appointed- its ruler or 
eultan by Malek Shah, and killed in 1086, by falling from his horse 
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the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland* 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at koine, 
but un warlike abroad. Had not superstition condemned 
the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest or 
weakest Christian -of the merit of a pilgrimage, the useless 
crowd, with mouths, bnt without bauds, might have been 
stationed in the Greek empire, till their companions had 
opened and secured the way~of the Lord. A small re mnan t 
• of the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was permitted 
to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitution 
was scorched by the rays, and infected bv the vapours, of 
a Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, 
their stores of water and provision; their numbers ex- 
hausted the inland country : the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. 
In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted 
and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives, 
-^fnong the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and reputation ot 
cannibals : the spies who introduced themselves into the 
kitchen of Bohemond, were shewn several human bodies 
turning on the spit : and the artful Herman encouraged a 
report, which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
and the terror of the infidels.f 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the 
crusaders, as they paint the manners and character of 
Europe ; but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform nar- 
rative of their blind achievements, which were performed 
In Dugdale, that an English 2vonnan, Stephen earl of Albemarle sad 
Holdemease, led the rear-guard with date Robert, at the battle oi 
Antioch. (Baronage, part 1, 61.) [William of Malmsbnry (p. 356, 
Bohn), makes Bohemond Urban’s secret adviser and the real author ot 
the'cmsades, for the purpose of obtaining possession of Hlvri3 and 
Ma cedonia, which he claimed in virtue of his father’s transient con- 
quests This cosj not accord either with the preliminary steps that 
lea to, the crusades, or with Bohemond’s subsequent conduct; yet 
Gibbon appears to allude to it (p. 423), and Wilhen has given it a place 
in his History (vol. ii. p. 313 ). — Ed.] 

-•*. Videres Scoiomra auud- se ferocium alias imbellinm ounces 
(Gnibert, p. 471); the cruiirJcdun and hupida dlaziyt may suit the 
Highlanders ; but the finibus uligincsis may rather apply to the Irish 
boss. William of 3Ia!msbnry expressly mentions the Welsh and Scots, 
£a (L 4, p. 133) who quitted, -the former venation em ssltuum, the 
latter famiiiaritafsm pulicum. , _ . ... 

T This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an artifice 
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by strength, and are described by ignorance. From their 
first station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they ad- 
vanced in successive divisions; passed the contracted limit 
of the Greek empire ; opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Koum ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem ; his name was Kilidge- 
Arslan, or Soli man,* of the race, of Seljnk, and son of the. 
first conqueror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks considered as their own, he deserved the praise of 
his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity.' 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited 
his family and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains 
with fifty thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault 
the camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, which 
formed an imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty 
and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom, the Moslems were trained in arms, 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and prosecuted their 
attacks without correspondence or subordination ; emula- 
tion prompted their valour; but their valour was sullied 
by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy and 
civil discord. In the siege of Nice, the arts and engines of 
antiquity were employed by the Latins ; the mine and the 
battering-ram, the tortoise, and the belfrey or moveable 
turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and halist, the sling, 

or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexins; 1. 10, p. 2S3), 
Guibert (p. 546), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The stratagem is related 
by the author of the Gesta Francorum, the monk Robert Baldric, and 
Raymond de Agiles, in the siege and famine of Antioch. - 

* His Mussulman appellation of Soliman is used by the' Latins', .and 
his character is highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish nape of 
Kilidge-Arslan (a.h. 485 — 500, a.d. 1192 — 120G. See De Guignes’s 
Tables, tom. i. p. 245), is employed by the Orientals, and, with some 
corruption, by the Greeks; but little more than bis namo can be found 
in the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky on the subject of 
the first crusade. (De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 2. p. 10 — 30.) [lVillcen, in 
a separate dissertation (Appendix to vol. i. p. 6 — 10), has corrected by 
the aid of Arabian writers, the errors of Byzantines and Latina 
epecting the Seljukians of Iconium., His conclusions arc, that Soliman 
conquered Asia Minor about the year 1079, was appointed, its ruler or 
sultan by Malek Shah, and killed in 1086, by falling from his horse 
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and the cross-bow, for the casting of stones and darts.* In 
the space of seven weeks, much labour and blood were 
expended, and some progress, especially by count Hay wood, 
was made on the side of the besiegers. But the Turks 
could protract their resistance and secure their escape, as 
long as they were masters of the lakef Ascanius, which 
. stretches several miles to the westward of the city. ■ The 
means of conquest were supplied by the prudence and 
industry of Alexius ; a great number of boats was trans- 
ported on sledges from the sea to the lake they were 
tilled with the most dexterous of his archers; the flight 


during a battle against Thuthusch, prince of Damascus. His son and 
•successor, Kilidsch Arslan, as already stated (p. 417), was sultan at the 
time of the first crusade. Soliman was of course not mentioned when 
he was dead. — Ed.] * On the fortifications, engines, and 

sieges of the middle age3, see Muratori (Antiquitat. Italise, tom. ii. 
dissert. 26, p. 452 — 524). The belfredus, from whence our belfrey, was 
the moveable tower of the ancients. (Ducange, tom. i. p. 608.) 
[During its transition into other languages, corrupted Latin took so 
' many various forms, that the original was often concealed. Those 
which Ducange enumerates for the belfredus are truly puzzling; yet 
they all point to bellifer, an adjective used by Claudian (in Eutro- 
.pium. 1. 429), T-urris bellifera, the war-bearing tower, that lifted the 
assailing battle to a level with the vantage ground of the besieged, 
accurately describes the machine, and explains its name. It had no 
Gothic source. Wilken (7. 136) renders Joinville's befircd by katzenthurm, 
and makes It rather a protection to those who were sapping, mining, or 
battering the walls, than a means of scaling the battlements. The 
. true meaning of the katze is shown by Vegetius, who says (4. 15), that 
the barbarous word cattus was used in Latin, instead of the ancient 
vinen. The belfredus denoted much more than this. Our bell is akin to 
the German bellen (Adelung, Worterbuch. 1. 7 54), and derived from the 
Gothic Uja, to bellow or bark, which was Latinized into baulare 
(Ducange, 1. 107S). — Ed.] f I cannot forbear remark- 

ing the resemblance between the siege and lake of Nice, with the 
operations of Berman Cortez before Mexico, See Dr. Robertson's 
■History of America,. 1. 5. t [The light ships of 

ancient times were easily transported overland. This was not so 
wonderful an exploit as it appeared to Albert Aquensis. Wilken 
(1.14.7) refers to two occasions on which the Homans, who in 868 
and'dllO, had sailed up the Seine to attack Paris, being intercepted on 
their return, landed their ships and dragged them to a point, where 
they- launched them again and escaped. Those which Alexander 
ordered to be brought from Phoenicia to Thapsacus on the Euphrates 
(Arrian, 7. 19), were not conveyed entire. But ships were sometimes 
dragged across the Isthmus of Corinth. (See ch. 53, p, 215.) The 
same was practised by' the mariners of the Borystbenes at the falls of 
that river (ch. 54, p. 2S1), and they had recourse to this “usual 
expedient” in the Bosphorus in 904. (Ib. p. 284.) — Ed.] 
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of the sultana was intercepted'; Nice was invested by land . 
and water ; and a Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants 
to accept his master’s protection, and to save themselves, . 
by a timely surrender, from the rage of the savages of 
Europe. In the moment of victory , or at least of hope, 
the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed 
by the imperial banner that streamed from the citadel; 
and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance this important 
conquest. The murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by 
honour or interest; and after a halt of nine days, they 
directed their march towards Phrygia, under the guidance 
of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a secret con- 
nivance with the sultan. The consort and the principal 
servants of Soliman had been honourably restored without 
ransom ; and the emperor’s generosity to the miscreants * 
was interpreted, as treason to the Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed by the loss 
of his capital ; he admonished his subjects and allies of this 
strange invasion of the 'Western Barbarians; the Turkish' 
emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion ; the Turkman 
hordes encamped round his standard ; and his whole force 
is loosely stated by the Christians at two hundred, or even 
three hundred and sixty thousand horse. Yet be patiently 
waited till they had left behind them the sea and the Greek 
frontier ; and hovering on the flanks, observed their careless 
and confident progress in two columns beyond the view of 
each other. Some miles before they could reach Dorylceum 
in Phrygia, the left, and least numerous, division was sur- 
prised, and attacked, and almost oppressed, by the Turkish 
cavalry.f The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, 
and the barbarous onset, overwhelmed the crusaders ; they 
lost their order and confidence ; and the fainting fight was 
sustained by the personal valour, rather than by the military 
conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Bobert of Normandy.' 

* Mfcrlant, a word invented by the French crusaders, and confined . 
in that language to its primitive sense. It should seem that the zeal 
of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded every unbeliever 
as a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of many who 
think themselves Christians. t Baronius has produced 

a very doubtful letter to his brother Roger (a.d. 1098, No. 15). The 
enemies consisted of Modes, Persians, Chaldeans : be it so. Tho first 
attack was cum nostro incommodo ; true and tender. But why God- 
frey of Bouillon and Hugh brothers? Tancred is styled ftlita: of 
whom ? certainly not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. 


•4'4-2 BATTLE OP BOBTL^EUir. [cil. LVIII, 

They- were revived by the welcome^ banners of duke Godfrey, 
wbo flew to their succour, with the count of Yermandois, 
and sixty thousand horse ; and was followed by Raymond 
of Thoulouse, the bishop of Buy, and the remainder of the 
sacred army. Without a moment’s pause, they formed in 
new order, and advanced to a second battle. They were 
received with equal resolution ; and, in their common dis- 
dain for the unwarlike people of Greece and Asia, it was 
confessed on both sides, that "the Turks and the Pranks 
were the only nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers.* 
Their encounter was varied and balanced by the contrast of 
arms and discipline ; of the direct charge, and wheeling 
evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the brandished javelin ; 
of a weighty broad-sword, and a crooked sabre ; of cumbrous 
armour, and thin flowing robes; and of the long Tartar 
bow, and the arbalist or crossbow, a deadly weapon, yet un- 
known to the Orientals.f As long as the horses were fresh 
and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage of 
the day ; and four thousand Christians were pierced by the 
Turkish arrows. In the evening, swiftness yielded to 
strength ; on either side, the numbers were equal, or at least 
as great as any ground could hold, or any generals could 
manage ; but in turning the hills, the last division of Ray- 
mond and his 'provincials was led, perhaps without design, 
on the rear of an exhausted enemy, and the long contest 
was determined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted 
tnultitude, three thousand pagan knights were slain in the 
battle and pursuit; the camp of Soliman was pillaged; and 
in the variety of precious spoil, the curiosity of the Latins 
was amused with foreign arms and apparel, and the new 
aspect of dromedaries and camels. The importance of the 
victory was proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan. Re- 
serving ten thousand guards of the relics of his army, Soli- 
man evacuated the kingdom of Bourn, and hastened to 
implore the aid, and kindle the resentment, of his Eastern 

* Verumtamen dicunf se esse de Francorum generatione ; efc quia 
nullus homo naturalitor debet esse mile3 nisi Franc! et TurcL (Ge3ta 
Francorum, p. 7.) The same community of blood and valour is 
attested by archbishop Baldric (p. 99). _ f Balista, Bales/ra, 

Arbalestre. See Muratori, Antiquit.- tom. it p. 517 — 524. Ducange, 
Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 531, 532. In the time of Anna Comnena, this 
weajon, which she describes under the name tzangra, was unknown in 
the East (L 40, p. 291). By a humane inconsistency, the pope strove 
to prohibit it in Christian wars. [ A rbalista was' a contraction of Aral- 
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brethren. In a march of five hundred miles, the crusaders 
traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted land and de- 
serted towns, without either finding a friend or an enemy. 
The geographer * may trace the position of Dorylaum, An- 
tioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, and 
may compare those classic appellations with the modern 
names of Eskishehr the old city, Akshehr the white city, 
Cogni, Erekli, and Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a 
desert, where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst; and on the 
banks of the first rivulet, their haste and intemperance 
were still more pernicious to the disorderly throngj They 
climbed with toil and danger the steep and slippery sides of 
Mount Taurus ; many of the soldiers cast away their arms 
to secure their footsteps; and had not terror preceded their 

balista (Ducange, 1. 628). It combined the properties of the bow and 
hurling-engine. — E d.] * The curious reader may 

compare the classic learning of Cellarius, and the geographical science 
of D'Anville. William of Tyre is the only historian of the crusades 
who has any knowledge of antiquity ; and JI. Otter trod almost in the 
footsteps of the Franks from Constantinople to Antioch. (Voyage 
cn Turquie et en Perse, tom. i. p. 35 — 88.) [Writers vary in their 
accounts of the Crusaders' line of march from Dorylccum, and in the 
names and situations of the towns mentioned. Antioch in Pisidia, is 
placed by Wilkeu (i. 159) in Phrygia. The earliest traveller who 
assists us in fixing its site, is Bertrandon de la Brocquifcre. (Bohn's 
Early Travels in Palestine, p. 328.) In 1432, he found . Achsaray 
(Akshehr), three days’ march on his road towards Constantinople from 
Couhongue (his form of Konieh or Cogni, the ancient Iconium). 
Malte Brun and Balbi (p. 648) place Akshehr seventy-two miles W.N.W. 
from IConieh. D'Herbelot, through some mistake, makes Acsarai the 
former Anizarbus Cilicia:, aud Reichard (tab. v.) fixes the Acseroj of 
Abulfeda at Archelais. This last mentioned city cannot have been, 
visited by the Crusaders, as it was too far to the northward of their 
route, nor does it now bear the name of Eregli, which denotes an 
ancient Heraclea (Wilken, i.'p. 159), situated eighty-five miles E. by S. 
of Iconium (Malte Brun and Balbi), and four days’ journey from 
TarsuB (Brocquifere, p. 320). The- situation'-of Marasch, eighty-five 
miles N.E. of Adana (M. and B., p. 650), does not accord with that of 
Germanicia, which was between Aleppo and Scanderoon, and cor- 
responds with- the Aiutab of the present day (lb. 652). See also 
Maundrell's Journey (Bohn’s edition, p. 510), who erroneously sup- 
posed Aintab to be the ancient Antiochia ad Taurum. Malmistra was 
formerly often named in ecclesiastical history as Mopsuestia ; it is now 
obscurely known as Messis. Benjamin of. Tudela, who visited it 
during the crusades (a.d, 1163), mistook it for its neighbour Thersoos 
(Tarsus). Some illustration of the route of the Crusaders may be found 
in Kinneir’s Journey through Asia Minor. — E d.] 
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ran. the long and trembling file might hare been driven 
down the precipice by a handful of resolute enemies. 
Two of their most respectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Tboulouse, were carried in litters ; Bar- 
mond was raised, as it is said, br miracle, from a hopeless 
malady : and Godfrey had been tom by a bear, as he pur- 
sued that rough and perilous chase in the mountains of 
. Pisidia.* 

To improre the general consternation, the cousin of Bo- 
hemond and the brother of Godfrey were detached from the 
main army with their respective squadrons of five, and of 
seven, hundred knights. They overran in a rapid career the 
hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian 
gates ; the h. orman standard was first planted on the walls 
of Tarsus and Malmistra : but the proud injustice of Bald- 
win at length provoked the patient and generous Italian ; 
and they turned their consecrated swords against, each other 
in a private and profane quarrel. Honour was the motive, 
and fame the reward, of Tanc-red ; but fortune smiled on 
the more selfish enterprise of his rival.f He was called 
to the assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who 
had been suffered under the Turkish yoke to reign over 
the Gbristians of Edessa. Baldwin accepted the character 
of his son and champion ; but no sooner was he introduced 
into the city, than he inflamed the people to the massacre 
of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, extended 
his conquests over the hills of Armenia and the plain of 
Mesopotamia, and founded the first- principality of the 

* pVilken (1. 159) quoting Alb. Aq. (3, 4), states that Godfrey 
received this injury by magnanimously rescuing a poor pilgrim from a 
furious bear that attacked him while collecting fire-wood in a forest. 
— Ed.] T This detached conquest of Edessa is best 

represented by Fulcherfus Carnotensis, or of Chartres (in the collec- 
tions of Bongarsius, Duchesne, and ilartenne), the valiant chaplain of 
count Baldwin. (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 13, 14.) In the 
disputes of that prince with-Tancred, his partiality is encountered by 
the partiality of Badulphos Cadomensis, the soldier and historian of 
the gallant marquis. [Baldwin's adventures are represented in a much 
more favourable light by Taaffe (History of the Order of St John, i. 
p. 114), who says that “when the death of the aged prince made him 
sovereign, he acquired in a signal ' degree the respect and love of his 
subjects.” No authority is cited for this; but it appears to be copied 
from some Eastern writer, since Edessa is called by its modem Turkish 
name of Orfa; where Latin chronicles are quoted in this work (as at 
p, 167), Edessa bears its ancient name — E d.} 
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Franks or Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond 
the Euphrates.* 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and 
even the autumn, were completely wasted. The Biege of 
Antioch, or the separation and repose of the army during 
the winter season, was strongly debated in their council ; 
the lore of arms and the holy sepulchre urged them to ad- 
vance ; and reason, perhaps, was on the side of resolution, 
since every hour of delay abates the fame and force of the 
invader, and multiplies the resources of defensive war. The 
capital of Syria was protected by the river Orontes ; and 
the iron bridge, of nine arches, derives its name from the 
massy gates of the two' towers which are constructed at 
either end.f They were opened by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy; his victory gave entrance to three hundred 
thousand crusaders, an account which may allow Borne scope 
for losses and desertion, but which clearly detects much 
exaggeration in the renew of Nice. In the description of 
Antioch, J it is not easy to define a middle term between 
her ancient magnificence, under the successors of Alexander 
and Augustus, and the modern aspect of Turkish desolation. 
The Tetrapolis, or four cities, if they retained their name 
and position, must have left a large vacuity in a circum- 
ference of twelve miles ; and that measure, as well as the 
number of four hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent 
with the five gates, so often mentioned in the history of the 
siege. Yet Antioch must have still flourished a3 a great 
and populous capital At the head of the Turkish emirs, 
Baghisian, a veteran chief, commanded in the place ; his 
garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot; one hundred thousand 
Moslems are said to have fallen by the sword ; and their 
numbers were probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians, who had been no more than fourteen years the 

* See de Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom, i. p. 45G. ' . 

+ [Gibbon has here followed the mistakes of other writers. Tho 
crusaders did not force the pons ferreus of tho Orontes, but another 
bridge over the river Ifrin, three leagues from Antioch, now called 
Horad Pascha. BiischingjDescription of Asia, p. 299. — Wilkes.] 

x For Antioch, Bee Pococke, description of tho East. voL ii. p. 1, 
p. 188 — 193), Otter (Voyage en Turquie, &c. tom. i. p. 81, &c.), the 
Turkish geographer (in Otter's notes), the Index Geograpbicus of 
Schultens (ad calcenii Bohadin. Vit. Saladin.), and Abulfeda (Tabul» 
Syria, p. 115, 116, vers. Reiske). : . 
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slaves of the house of Seljuk. From the remains of a solid 
and stately wall, it appears to have risen to the height of 
threescore feet in the valleys ; and wherever less art and 
labour had been applied, the ground was supposed to ba. 
defended by the river, the morass, and the mountains. 
.Notwithstanding these fortifications, the city had been re- 
peatedly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and 
the Turks ; so large a circuit must have yielded many per- 
vious points of attack; and in a siege that was formed about 
the middle of October, the vigour of the execution could 
alone justify the boldness of the attempt. "Whatever 
strength and valour could perform in the field was abun- 
dantly discharged by the champions of the cross ; in the 
frequent occasions of sallies, of forage, of the attack and 
defence of convoys, they were often victorious ; and we can 
only complain, that their exploits are sometimes enlarged 
beyond the scale of probability and truth. The sword of 
Godfrey * divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch ; 
and one half of the infidel fell to the ground, while the other 
was transported by his horse to the city gate. As Bober t 
of Normandy rode against bis antagonist, “I devote thy 
head,” he piously exclaimed, “to the demons of hell;” and 
that head was instantly cloven' to the breast by the resist- 
less stroke of his descending falchion. But the realify or 
report of such gigantic prowessf must have taught the 
Moslems to keep within their walls ; and against those 
walls of earth or stone, the sword and the lance were un- 
availing weapons. In the slow and successive labours of a 
siege, the crusaders were supine and ignorant, without skill 
to contrive, or money to purchase, or industry to use, the 
artificial engines and implements of assault. In the con- 
quest of Alice, they had been powerfully assisted by the 

* Ensem elevat, eumque S sinistril parte scapularum, tantli virtufo 
intorsit, ut quod pectus medium disjunsit spinam efc vitalia interrupit; 
et sic lubricus ensis super crus destrum integer esivifc : sicque caput 
integrum cum destii parte corporis iromersit gnrgite, partemque quaJ 
equo prsesidebat remisit civitati. (Robert. 3Ion. p. 50.) Cujus ease 
trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci : ut inferior alter in urbem 
equitaret, alter arcitenens in flnmine nataret. (Radulph. Cad om. c. 53, 
n. 304.1 Tet he justifies the deed by the stupendis viribus of Godfrey; 
and 'William of Tyre covers it by, obstupuit populus facti novitate .... 
mirabilis (L 5, c. G, p. 701). l et it must not have appeared incredible 
to the knights of that age. ’ • ' - 

•f- s ee the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and the modest Tancred, 

- who imposed silence on his squire. (Radulph. Cadoin. c. 53.) 
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wealth and knowledge of the Greek emperor ; his absence 
was poorly supplied by some Genoese and Pisan vessels, that 
were attracted by religion or trade to the coast of Syria ; 
the stores were scanty, the return precarious, and the com- 
munication difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weak- 
ness had prevented the Franks from investing the entire • 
circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two gates relieved 
the wants and recruited the garrison of the city. At the 
end of seven months, after the ruin ol their cavalry, and an 
enormous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, the pro- 
gress of the crusaders was imperceptible, and their success 
remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bo- 
hemond, had not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. 
The Christians of Antioch were numerous and discon- 
tented ; Phirouz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the favour 
of the emir and the command of three towers ; and the merit 
of his repentance disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to 
himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason.' A secret 
correspondence, for their mutual interest, was soon esta- 
blished between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento ; and 
Bohemond declared in the council of the chiefs, that he 
could deliver the city into their hands. But he claimed 
the sovereignty of Antioch as the reward of his service; 
and the proposal which had been rejected by the envy, was 
at length extorted from the distress of his equals. The 
nocturnal surprise was executed by the French and Norman 
princes who ascended in person the scaling-ladders that 
were thrown from the walls; their new proselyte, after the 
murder of his too scrupulous brother, embraced and intro- 
duced the servants of Christ; the army rushed through the 
gates; and the Moslems soon found, that although mercy 
was hopeless, resistance was impotent. But the citadel’ 
still refused to surrender, and the victors themselves were 
speedily encompassed and besieged by the innumerable 
forces of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight 
Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. 
Five-and-twenty days the Cliristians spent on the verge of 
destruction; and the proud lieutenant of the caliph and the 
sultan left them only the choice of servitude or death.* In 
this extremity they collected the relics of -their strength, 

* After mentioning the distress and humble petition of the Franks 
Abulpharagius adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga • « Sou 
evusuri estis nisi per gladium.” (Dynast, p. 2 J2 ) 
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sallied from the town, and in a single memorable day anni- 
hilated or dispersed the host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred 
thousand men.'* Their supernatural allies I shall proceed 
to consider; the human causes of the victory of Antioch 
were the fearless despair of the Tranks ; and the surprise, 
the discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful and pre- 
sumptuous adversaries. The battle is described with as 
much disorder as it was fought ; but we may observe the 
tent of Kerboga, a moveable and spacious palace, enriched 
with the luxury of Asia, and capable of holding above two 
•thousand persons ; we may 'distinguish his three thousand 
guards, who were cased, the horses as well as the men, in 
complete steel. 

In the eventful period of the siege and defence of 
Antioch, the crusaders were, alternately, exalted by victory 
or sunk in despair; either swelled with plenty or emaciated 
with hunger. A speculative reasoner might suppose, that 
their faith had a strong and serious influence on their 
practice ; and that the soldiers of the cross, the deliverers 
of the holy sepulchre, prepared themselves by a sober and 
virtuous life for the daily contemplation of martyrdom. 
. Experience blows away this charitable illusion ; and seldom 
-does the history of profane war display such scenes of 
intemperance and prostitution as were exhibited under 
.the walls of Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer 
• flourished ; but the Syrian air was still impregnated with 
the same vices; the Christians were seduced by every 
temptation f that nature either prompts or reprobates; 
the authority of the chiefs was despised ; and sermons and 
."edicts were alike fruitless against those scandalous dis- 
orders, not less pernicious to military discipline, than 

* In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians, 
.the author of the Gfi3ta (p. 17), Robert Monachus (p. 50), Baldric 
(p. Ill), Fulcherius Carnotensis (p. 392), Guibert (p. 512), William of 
Tyre (1. 6, c. 3, p. 714), Bernard Theaaurarius (c. 39, p, 695), are 
content with the vague expressions of infinita multitudo, immensum 
agmen, innumerse copis, or gentes, which correspond with the fieri 
avag&firfTitiv acwv of Anna Comnena. (Alexias, ). 11, p. 318 — 
320.) The numbers of the Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis at two 
hundred thousand (L 4, c. 10, p. 242), and by Kadulpbus Cadomensia 
at four hundred thousand horse (c. 72, p. 309). 

f See the tragic anti scandalous fate of an archdeacon of royal 
birth, who was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, 
playing at dice with a Syrian concubine 
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repugnant to evangelic purity. In the first days of the 
siege and the possession of Antioch, the Franks consumed 
with wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal sub- 
sistence of weeks and months; the desolate country no 
longer yielded a supply ; and from that country they were 
at length excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. 
Disease, the faithful companion of want, was envenomed 
by the rains of the winter, the summer heats, unwhole- 
some food, and the close imprisonment of multitudes 
The pictures of famine and pestilence are always the same, 
and always disgustful ; and our imagination may suggest 
the nature of their sufferings aud their resources. The 
remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the 
purchase of the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must 
have been the calamities of the poor, since, after paying 
three marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a lean 
camel,* the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, 
and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand 
horses had been reviewed in the camp: before the end 
of the siege they were diminished to two thousand, and 
scarcely two hundred fit for service could be mustered on 
the day of battle. Weakness of body and terror of mind 
extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims; and. 
every motive of honour and religion was subdued by the 
desire of life.f Among the chiefs, three heroes may be '* 
found without fear or reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was. - 
supported by his magnanimous piety ; Bohemond by am-. . 
bition and interest ; and Tancred declared, in the true 
spirit of chivalry, that as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights, he would never relinquish the enterprise of 
Palestine. But the count of Thoulouse and Provence was 
suspected of a voluntary indisposition; the duke of Nor-" 
mandy was recalled from the sea-shore by' the censures of 

* The value of an ox rose from five eolidi (fifteen shilling) at 
Christmas to two marks (four pounds), and afterwards much higher, 
a kid or lamb, from oDe shilling to eighteen of our present money : in 
the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the bead of an animal, sold for n 
piece of gold. More examples might be produced, but it is thu 
ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices, that deserve the notice of the 
philosopher. + Alii multi quorum nomina non 

tenemus ; quia, deleta de libro vita, pnesenti open non sunt iuferenda. 
(WilL Tyr. 1. 6, c. 5, p. 715.) Guibert (p. 518. 523) attempts to 
ixcuse Hugh the Great, and even Stephen of Chartres. 

' VOL. VI. 2 G 
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the church Hugh the Great, though he led the vanguard 
of the battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity of re- 
turning to France ; and Stephen, count of Chartres, basely 
deserted the standard which he bore, and the council in 
which he presided. The soldiers were discouraged hy the 
flight of William, viscount of Melun, suruamed the Car- 
penter from the weighty strobes of his axe ; and the saints 
were scandalized by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, 
after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to escape 
from the penance of a necessary fast.* Of the multitude 
of recreant warriors, the names (says an historian) are blot- 
ted from the book of life ; and the opprobrious epithet of 
the rope-dancers was applied to the deserters who dropped 
in the night from the walls of Antioch. The emperor 
- Alexius, f who seemed to advance to the succour of the 
Latins, was dismayed by the assurance of their hopeless 
condition. They expected their fate in silent despair ; 

. oaths and punishments were tried without effect ; and to 
rouse the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it was found 
necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

Eor their salvation and victor}-, they were indebted to 
the same fanaticism which had led them to the brink of 
ruin. In such a cause, and in such an- army, visions, 
prophecies, and miracles, were frequent and familiar. In 
the distress of Antioch, they were repeated with unusual 
energy and success; Sfc. Ambrose had assured a pious 
ecclesiastic, that two years of trial must precede the season 
of deliverance and grace ; the deserters were stopped by 
■the presence and reproaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promised to arise and combat with their brethren; 
the Virgin had obtained the pardon of their sins; and 
their confidence was revived by a visible sign, the season- 
able and splendid discovery of the holt laxce. The policy 
of their chiefs has on this occasion been admired, and 

.* [Peter and TrTilliam fled, during the night, from the distress -which 
'prevailed in the camp of the crusaders before the capture of Antioch, 
in the morning they were pursued by Tancred, brought back, and 
obliged to swear publicly that they would never again desert the 
.army. (tVilien, L p. 184 . — Ed.] 

+ See the progress of the crusade, the retreat of Alexius, the victory 
of Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, 1. 13, 
p, 3j7 — 327. Anna 'was so' prone to exaggeration, that she magnifier 
the exploits of the Latina. - - 
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might surely be excused; but a pious fraud is seldom 
produced by the cool conspiracy of many persons; and a 
voluntary impostor might depend on the support of the 
wise and the credulity of the people. Of the diocese of 
Marseilles, there was a priest of low cunning and loose 
manners, and his name was Peter Bartholemy. lie pre- 
sented himself at the door of the council-chamber, to dis- 
close an apparition of St. Andrew, which had been thrice 
reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace, if be pre- 
sumed to suppress the commands of Heaven. “ At Antioch,” 
said the apostle, “ in the church of my brother St. Peter, 
near the high altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance 
that pierced the side of our [Redeemer. In three days, 
that instrument of eternal, and now of temporal, salvation, 
will be manifested to his disciples. Search and ye shall 
find : bear it aloft in battle ; and that mystic weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of the miscreants.” The pope’s legate, 
the bishop of Puy, affected to listen with coldness and 
distrust; but the revelation was eagerly accepted by count 
[Raymond, whom bis faithful subject, in the name of the 
apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy lance. 
The experiment was resolved ; and on the third day, after 
a due preparation of prayer and fasting, the priest of 
Marseilles introduced twelve trusty spectators, among 
whom were the count and his chaplain; and the church 
doors were barred against the impetuous multitude. The: 
ground was opened in the appointed place ; but the work- 
men, who relieved each other, dug to the depth of twelve' 
feet without discovering the object of their search. In 
the evening, when count [Raymond had withdrawn to his 
post, and the weary assistants began to murmur, Bartho- 
lemy in his shirt, and without his shoes, boldly descended 
into the pit; the darkness of the hour and of the place - 
enabled him to secrete and deposit the head of a Saracen 
lance ; and the first sound, the first gleam of the steel, was 
saluted with a devout rapture. .The holy lance was drawn 
from its recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and 
exposed to the veneration of the crusaders ; their anxious 
suspense burst forth in a general shout of joy and hope, 
and the desponding troops were again inflamed with the 
enthusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might be the. sentiments, of the chiefs, they 
• . 2 u 2 
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skilfully improved this fortunate revelation by every aid 
that discipline and devotion could afford. The soldiers 
vrere dismissed to their quarters with an injunction to 
fortify their minds and bodies for the approaching conflict, 
freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves and their 
horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the signal of 
victory. On the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
gates of Antioch were thrown open ; a martial psalm, Let 
•the Lord arise, and let his enemies he scattered!” was 
chanted by a procession of priests and monks ; the battle- 
array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in honour of the 
twelve apostles; and the holy lance, in the absence of 
Baymond, was intrusted to the hands of his chaplain. 
The influence of this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, 
and perhaps by the enemies, of Christ ;* and its potent 
energy was heightened fay an accident, a stratagem, or a 
rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three knights, in 
white garments and resplendent arms, either issued or seemed 
to issue from the hills ; the voice of Adhemar, the pope’s 
legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St. George, St. 
Theodore, and St. Maurice ; the tumult of battle allowed 
no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the welcome apparition 
dazzled the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic army. 
In the season of danger and triumph, the revelation of 
Bartholemy of Marseilles was unanimously asserted ; but 
-as soon as tbe temporary service was accomplished, the 
personal dignity and liberal alms which the count of 
.'Thoulouse derived from the custody of the holy Lance pro- 
voked the envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. 
;A Aorman clerk t presumed to sift, with a philosophic 
spirit, the truth of the legend, the circumstances of tbe 
discovery, and the character of the prophet ; and the pious 
Bohemond ascribed their deliverance to the merits and 
. intercession of Christ alone. Bor awhile, the Provincials 
defended their national palladium with clamours and arms; 

* The Mahometan Aboulm&hasen (apnd de Guignes, tom. ii. p. 2, 
p. 95) is more correct in his account of the holy lance than tbe 
Christians, Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius ; the Greek princess 
confounds it with the nail of the cross (L 11, p. 32S) ; the Jacobite 
primate, with St. Peter’s staff (p. 242). f [This was 

Arnulfus, the chaplain of Robert duke of Eorwandy: he will be 
more conspicuous ia a future page. — E d.] 
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and new visions condemned to death and hell the profane 
sceptics, who presumed to scrutinize the truth and merit 
of the discovery. The prevalence of incredulity compelled 
the author to submit his life and veracity to the judgment 
of God. A pile of dry fagots, four feet high, and fourteen 
long, was erected in the midst of the camp; the flames 
burnt fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits; and a 
narrow path of twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. 
The unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with 
dexterity and speed ; but his thighs and belly were scorched 
by the intense heat; he expired the next day; and the 
logic of believing minds will pay Borne regard to his dying 
protestations of innocence and truth. Some efforts were 
made by the Provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a 
tabernacle, in- the place of the holy lance, which soon 
vanished in contempt and oblivion.* Yet the revelation of 
Antioch is gravely asserted by succeeding historians ; and 
such is the progress of credulity, that miracles, most 
doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will be received 
with implicit faith at a convenient distance of time and 
space. 

The prudence or fortune of the ‘Franks had delayed their 
invasion till the decline of the Turkish empire.! Under 
the manly government of the three first sultans, the king- 
doms of Asia were united in peace and justice; and - . the 
innumerable armies which they led in person were equal in'"' 
courage, and superior in discipline, to the Barbarians of the 
"West. But at the time of the crusade, the inheritance of 
Malek Shah was disputed by his four sons ; tbeir private 
ambition was insensible of the public danger; and, in the 
vicissitudes of their fortune, the royal vassals were ignorant, 
or regardless, of the true objects of their allegiance. The 
twentv-eight emirs, who marched with the standard of Ker- 
boga, were his rivals or enemies; their hasty levies were 
drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopotamia and Syria ; 
and the Turkish veterans were employed or consumed in the • 

* The two antagonists who express the most intimate hnowiedge 
and the strongest conviction of the miracle, and of the fraud, are 
Raymond de Agile3 and Radulplius Cadomeusis, . the one attached to 
the count of Thoulouse, the other to tlie Xorman prince. Fulchcrnn 
Carnotensia presumes to say: Audjte fraudem ct non fraudem ! and 
afterwards, Invenit lanceam, faliaciter occultatam forsifan. The rei. 
of the herd are loud and strenuous. *t Sec M. de Gmgne-, 
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eivil wars beyond tLe Tigris. The caliph of Egypt embraced 
this opportunity of weakness and discord, to recover his 
ancient possessions ; and his sultan Aphdal besieged Jeru- 
salem and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and restored 
in Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of the Pati- 
•nites. # They heard with astonishment of the vast armies 
■)f Christians that had passed from Europe to Asia, and 
.-ejoiced in the sieges and battles which broke the' power of 
he Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. But 
Jhe same Christians were the enemies of the prophet; and 
from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their 
enterprise, which was gradually understood, would urge 
them forwards to the banks of the J ordan, or perhaps of the 
Nile. An intercourse of epistles and embassies, which rose 
and fell with the events of war, was maintained between the 
throne of Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their ad- 
verse pride was the result of ignorance and enthusiasm. 
The ministers of Egypt declared in a haughty, or insinuated 
in a milder, tone, that their sovereign, the true and lawful 
commander of the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem from the 
Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they would divide 
their numbers, and lay aside their arms, should find a safe 
and hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the 
■belief of their lost condition, the caliph Blostali despised 
their arms, and imprisoned their deputies ; the conquest 
and victory of Antioch prompted him to solicit those for- 
midable champions with gifts of horses and silk robes, of 
vases, and purses of gold and silver; and in his estimate of 
their merit or power, the first place was assigned to Bohe- 
' mond, and the second to Godfrey. In either fortune the 
answer of the crusaders was firm and uniform ; they dis- 
dained to inquire into the private claims or possessions of 
the followers of Mahomet; whatsoever was his name or 
nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy; and 
instead of prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgri- 
mage, it was only by a timely surrender of the city and pro- 

tom. ii. p. 2, p. 223, &c;; and the articles of Barldardk, Mohammed , 
Sahgiar, in D’Herbelot. * The emir, or sultan Aphdal, 

recovered Jerusalem and Tyre, a.h. 489 (Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 
Alexandria, p. 478. De Guignes, tom. i p. 2 49, from Abulfeda and 
Rsn Schounah). Jerusalem ante adventum • vestrum recuperavimus, 
Turcos ejecimus, say the Fatimite ambassadors. 
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vince, tlieir sacred right, that ho could deserve thoir alliance, 
or deprecate their impending and irresistible attack.* 

Yet this attack, when they were within the view and 
reach of their glorious prize, was suspended above ten 
months after the defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage 
of the crusaders were chilled in the moment of victor) - ; and, 
instead of marching to improve the consternation, they 
hastily dispersed to enjoy the luxury, of Syria. The causes 
of this strange delay may be found in the want of strength 
and subordination. In the painful and various service of 
Antioch, the cavalry was annihilated ; many thousands of 
every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion , 
the same abuse of plenty had been productive of a third 
famine ; and the alternation of intemperance and distress 
had generated a pestilence, which swept away above fifty 
thousand of the pilgrims. Yew were able to command, and 
none were willing to obey ; the domestic feuds, which had 
been stifled by common fear, were again renewed in acts, or 
at least in sentiments, of hostility ; the fortune of Baldwin 
and Bohemond excited the envy of their companions ; the 
bravest knights were enlisted for the defence of their new 
principalities; and count Baymond exhausted his troops 
and treasures in an idle expedition into the heart of Syria. 
The winter was consumed in discord and disorder; a .sense 
of honour and religion was rekindled in the spring ; and the 
private soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and jealousy, 
awakened with angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. 
In the month of May, the relics of this mighty host pro- 
ceeded from Antioch to Laodicea: about forty thousand 
Latins, of whom no more than fifteen hundred horse, and 
twenty thousand foot, were capable of immediate service. 
Their easy march was continued between mount Li banns 
and the sea-shore ; their wants were liberally supplied, by 
the coasting traders of Genoa and Pisa; and they drew 
large contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, 
Acre, and Cmsarea, who granted a tree passage, and pro- 
mised to follow the example of Jerusalem. Prom Caesarea 
they advanced into the midland country ; ' their clerks recog- 

* See the transactions between the caliph of Egypt and the 
cr.isaders, in William of Tyre (1. 4, c. 24 ; L 6. c.. 18), and Albert 
Aquensis (1, 3, c. 59), who are more sensible of their importance than • 
the contemporary .writers. • '• ' 
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nised the sacred geography of Lydda, Eamla, Emmaus, and 
Bethlem, and as soon as they descried the holy city, the 
crusaders forgot their toils and claimed their reward.* 
Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number 
and importance of her memorable sieges. It was not till 
after a long and obstinate contest that Babylon and Home 
could prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy 
ground that might supersede the necessity of fortifications, 
and the walls and towers that would have fortified the most 
accessible plain.f These obstacles were diminished in the 
age of the crusades. The bulwarks had been completely 
destroyed and imperfectly restored ; the Jews, their nation, 
and worship, were for ever banished ; but nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
somewhat softened, and somewhat removed, was still strong 
against the assaults of an enemy. By the experience of a 
recent siege, and a three years’ possession, the Saracens of 
Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some degree to 
'remedy, the defects of a place, which religion as well as 
honour forbade them to resign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the 
caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence; his 
policy strove to restrain the native Christians by the dread 
'of their own ruin and that of the holy sepulchre ; to animate 
the Moslems by the assurance of temporal and eternal re- 
wards. His garrison is said to have consisted of fort)' thou- 
sand Turks and Arabians ; and if he could muster twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants, it must be confessed, that the 
besieged were more numerous than the besieging army.J 


* The greatest part of the inarch of the Franks is traced, and most 
accurately traced, in Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 
(p. 11 — 67) ; un des meilleurs morceaux, sans contredit, qu’on ait dans 
ce genre (D’Anville, Hemoire sur J erusalem, p. 27). [See Early Travels 
in Palestine (Bohn), p. 383 — 512. Dean Milman objects to Gibbon’s 
mention of Bethlem here, because it lies to the south of Jerusalem. 
The distance, however, according to Maundrell (p. 455), is but two 
hours’ travel, and while the crusaders were at Emmaus, the day before 
they saw Jerusalem, messengers from Bethlem invited a garrison. 
Tancred was in consequence sent there with a hundred knights. 
With. Tyr. vii. 94. Alb. Aq. v. 43. "Wjlken, i. 270 .— Ed.] 

+ See the masterly description of Tacitus (Hist. 5. 11 — 13), who 
supposes that the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual state 
of hostility against the. rest of mankind. [The fortifications of Jeru- 
salem, by nature and art, have been described in a ■ note to cb. 23, 
vol. ii. p. 537 .— Ed.] ' . t The lively scepticism of 
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Had the diminished strength and numbers of the Latins 
allowed them to grasp the whole circumference of four thou- 
sand yards (about two English miles and a- half),* to what 
useful purpose should they hare descended into the valley 
of Ben Hinnom and torrent of Cedronf or approach the 
precipices of the south and east, from whence they had 
nothing either to hope or fear ? Their siege was more rea- 
sonably directed againt the northern and western sides of 
the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard on the 
first swell of mount Calvary ; to the left, as far as St. Ste- 
phen’s gate, the line of attack was continued by Tancred 
and the two Roberts ; and count Raymond established his 
quarters from the citadel to the foot of mount Sion, which 
was no longer included within the precincts of the city. On 
the fifth day, the crusaders made a general assault, in the 
fanatic hope of battering down the walls without engines, 
and of scaling them without ladders. By the dint of brutal 
force, they burst the first barrier, but they were driven back 
with shame and slf.ughter to the camp; the influence of 

Voltaire is balanced with sense and erudition by the French author 
of the Esprit des Croisadea (tom. iv. p. 380 — 388), who observes that, 
according to the Arabians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must bavo 
exceeded two hundred thousand ; that in the siege of Titus, Josephus 
collects one million three hundred thousand Jews; that they are 
stated by Tacitus himself at six hundred thousand; and that tho 
largest defalcation that his acccpimus can justify will still leave them 
•more numerous than the Roman army. * Maundrcl], who 

diligently perambulated the walls, found a circuit of four thousand Bix 
hundred and thirty paces, or four thousand one hundred and sixty- 
seven English yards (p. 109, 110.) [Bohn, p. 475] : from an authentic 
plan, D’Anville concludes a measure nearly similar, of one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty French toiscs (p. 23 — 29), in his scarce and 
valuable tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Reland. (Pales- 
tina, tom. ii. p. 832 — 860.) t Jerusalem was possessed 

only of the torrent of ICedron, dry in summer, and of the little spring 
or brook of Siloe. (Reland, tom. i. p. 294. 300.) Both straugers'and 
natives complained of the want of water, which in timo of war was 
studiously aggravated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial 
fountain, an aqueduct, and cisterns for rain-water. The aqueduct was 
conveyed from tlio rivulet Tekoe, or Etham, which is likcwicc men- 
tioned by Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin, p. 2381. [MaundrcII found tho 
water-course of Kedron quite dry in the month of April ; and a tanner 
dressed his hides in the pool of Siloam. That of Bcthesda also had 
no water. At the foot of Mount Zion he saw Bathsheba’s poo!, and 
about a furlong from that of Siloam, aspring called the Fountain of 
the Virgin. Bohn, p. 468 — 473. — Ed.] 
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vision and propbcey was deadened by tlie too frequent abuse' 
of those pious stratagems ; and time and labour were found 
to be the only means of victory. The time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty days of 
calamity and anguish. A repetition of the old complaint of 
famine may be imputed in some degree to the voracious or - 
disorderly appetite of the Pranks; but the stony soil of 
. . Jerusalem is almost destitute of water; the scanty springs 
■ and hasty torrents were dry in the summer season ; nor was 
the thirst of the besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the 
artificial supply of cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent 
country is equally destitute of trees for the uses of shade or 
building ; but some large beams were discovered in a cave 
by the crusaders ; a wood near Sichem, the enchanted grove 
of Tasso,* was cut down ; the necessary timber was trans- 
--.ported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred; 

' .and the engines were framed by some Genoese artists, who 
had fortunately landed in the harbour of Jaffa. Two move- 
able turrets were constructed at the expense, and in the 
stations, of the duke of Lorraine and the count of Tboulouse, 
and rolled forwards with devout labour, not to the most ac- 
cessible, but to the most neglected parts, of the fortification. 

- -Raymond's tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of the 
besieged, f but his colleague was more vigilant and success- 
ful ; the enemies were driven by his archers from the ram- 
part ; the drawbridge was let down ; and on a Friday, at 
three in the afternoon, the day and hour of the passion, 
Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. His example was followed on every side by the emu- 
lation of valour ; and about four hundred and sixty years 
after the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from 
the Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of public and private 
• ‘ ) 

. * Gierusalemme Liberate, canto 13. It is pleasant enough to observe 
how Tasso has copied and embellished the minutest details of the siege. 

+ [Raymond’s tower was not burnt, but much injured, since it was 
exposed to the destructive missiles of nine out of the fourteen machines, 
used in defending the city. On Godfrey’s side, some burning arrows 
Bet fire to the bags of straw and cotton that protected the wall. Tho _ 
besieged were driven from their posts by the stifling smoke. Tho - • 
fall-bridge at the second story of the tower was let down, and accord- 
ing to Albert. Aq. (6. 19); two brothers. Ludolph and Engelbert, • 
were the first who entered ^Jerusalem. This honour is claimed ior 
others, but Guibert, who says (p. 595), that he could settle the point, 
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wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect the exclusive 
property of the first occupant ; and the spoils of the great 
mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of gold and silver, 
rewarded the diligence, and displayed the generosity, of 
Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken 
votaries to the God of the Christians ; resistance might pro- 
voke, but neither age nor sex could mollify, their implacable 
rage ; they indulged themselves three days in a promiscuous 
massacre •* and the infection of the dead bodies produced 
an epidemical disease. After seventy thousand Moslems 
had been put to the sword, and the harmless Jews had been 
burnt in their synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude 
of captives, whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to 
spare. Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone 
betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise 
the more selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitu- 
lation and safe conduct to the garrison of the citadel .t The 
holy sepulchre was now free ; and the bloody victors pre- 
pared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, 
with contrite hearts, and in an humble posture, they ascended 
the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy' ; 
kissed the stone which had covered the Saviour of the world ; 
and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monu- 
ment of their redemption. 1'his union of the fiercest and 
most tender passions has been variously considered by two 
philosophers; by the one,J as easy and natural; by the 

declines to record names that were afterwards disgraced by deeds of 
blood. Wilken, 1. 293. — Ed.] * besides tbo Latins, 

who are not ashamed of the massacre, see Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
ji, 363), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243), and II. de Guignes (tom. ii. 
p. 2, p. 99), from Aboulmahasen. + The old tower 

Psepbina, in the middle ages Neblosa, was named Castellum Pisanum, 
from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, the residence of 
the Turkish aga, and commands a prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, 
and Arabia. (D’Anville, p. 19 — 23.) It was likewise called the tower 
of David, a - vpybe a-np/isysflioraroc. t Hume, in his 

History of England, vol. i. p. 311, 312, octavo edition. [The close of 
Peter tho Hermit's career ought not to be overlooked. After his inter- 
cepted flight, he remained at his post, and accompanied an embassy to 
Kerfcoga During the public solemnities which followed tho delivery . 
of Jerusalem, he received an address of thanks from tho assembled 
priesthood. His mission being completed. • he returned to his native 
land and built a monastery at Huy on the Meuse, where ho died, and 
vas buried in 1115. Wilken, i. 217. 299 . — Ed.] ! 
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this action bade a long farewell to tbe holy wars. Some 
glory might be derived from the prodigious inequality of 
numbers, though I shall not count the myriads of horse 
and foot on the side of the Fatimites ; but, except three 
thousand ^Ethiopians or Blacks, who were armed with flails, 
or scourges of iron, the Barbarians of the South fled on the 
first onset, and afforded a pleasing comparison between the 
active valour of the Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of . 
the natives of Egypt. After suspending before the fioly 
sepulchre the sword and standard of the sultan, the new 
king (he deserves the title) embraced his departing com- 
panions, and could retain only, with the gallant Tancred, ' 
three hundred knights and two thousand loot soldiers, for 
the defence of Palestine. His sovereignty was soon 
attacked by a new enemy, the only one against whom 
Godfrey was a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Buy, who 
excelled both in council and action, had been swept away 
in the last plague of Antioch; the remaining ecclesiastics 
preserved only the pride and avarice of their character; 
and their seditious clamours had required that the choice 
of a bishop should precede that of a king. The revenue • ' • 
and jurisdiction of the la.vful patriarch were usurped by the . 
Latin clergy ; the exclusion of the Greeks and Syrians was 
justified by the reproach of heresy or schism ;* and, under 
the iron yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental Christians 
regretted the tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. 
Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the • 
secret policy of Home ; he brought a fleet of his country- 
men to the succour of the Holy Land, and was installed-, ■ , 
without a competitor, the spiritual and temporal head of 
the church. The new patriarch t immediately grasped the 

* Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Ales. p. 479 . 

+ See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, in William of Tyre 0- P, 
c. ]5 — 18. 10. 4. 7 . 9), who asserts, with marvellous candour, the 
independence of the conquerors and kings of Jerusalem. [Even here’, ' - 
forgetful of past, and regardless of Burroundmg, difficulties, the 
hierarchy did not scruple to endanger an Ill-secured acquisition, by 
their restless and uncontrollable spirit of aggrandizement; Before if 
was well in their possession, they began to contend for the patriar.clrate . 
of Jerusalem, and to gra3p its revenues. Tbe first who aspired Urtbo . 
dignity was Amulf, the chaplain of Robert duke of Xormandv, ’tiit 
same “ Herman clerk” who had ridiculed the fable of tbe_ ‘‘holy 
lance.” He had recently inherited great wealth from OJo, bishop uf 
Bay e as, and having some talent, he gained an ascendancy over the 
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cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tjre, and Ascalon,* which were 
powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, and even of Plunders and Norway ,t the range of sea- 
coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt was pos- 
sessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch 
disclaimed his supremacy, the counts of Edessa and Tripoli 
owned themselves the vassals of the ling of Jerusalem ; 
the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates ; and the toni- 
cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were the 
only relics of the Mahometan conquests in Syria. J Tho 
laws and language, the manners and titles, of the French 
nation and Latin church, were introduced into these trans- 
marine colonies. According to the feudal' jurisprudence, 
the principal states and subordinate baronies descended in 
the line of male and female succession ;§ but the children 
of the first conquerors,^ a motley and degenerate race, were 
dissolved by the luxury of the climate ; the arrival of new 
crusaders from Europe was a doubtful hope and a casual 
event. The service of the feudal tenures ** was performed 
by six hundred and sixty-six knights, who might expect the 

’ These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great 
history of William of Tyre, from the ninth to the eighteenth book, 
and more briefly told by Bernardos Tbesanrarius (de Acquisitiono 
Terra: Sanct®, c. 89—98, p. 732 — 740). Some domestic tacts nro 
celebrated in the Chronicles ot Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, in the sixth, ■ 
ninth, and twelfth tomes of Jfuratori. + Quidarn populus' 

de insulis occidental: egressu3, et maxims de eft parte quee Norvegia 
dicitur. William of Tyre (1. 11, c. 14, p. 804) marks their course per 
Britannicum mare et Calpen to tho eiege of Sidon. 

£ Benelathir, apud De Guignes, Hist. de3 Huns, tom. it part 2, 
p. 150, 151, a.d. 1127. He must speak of the inland country. 

§ Sanut very sensibly descants on the mischiefs of female succession, 
in a land, hostibus cireumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse 
deberent. Yet, at the summons, and with the approbation, of her 
feudal lord, n noble damsel was obliged to choose a husband and 
champion. (Assises de Jerusalem, e. 242, &c.) See in M. do Guignes 
(tom. i. p. 441 — 571) the accurate and useful tables of these dynasties, 
which are chiefly drawn from the Lirjnaycs cf Outrcmcr. ■ . • 

“(I They were called by derision Poullaim, Puhani, and their name 
is never pronounced without contempt. (Ducnnge, Gloss. Latin, 
tom. v. p. 535, and Observations stir Joinville, p. 84, £5. Jacob 
it Yitriaco, Hist HierosoL 1. 1, c. G7. 72, and Sanut, 1. 3, p. 8, c. 2, 
p. 182.) lllustrium virorura qui ad Terras Sancttc .... liberationem 
in ipsa manserunt degeneres fil'd .... in delic»3 enutriti, modes et 
effmminati, &c. ** Tins authentic detail is extracted 

frjm the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 324. 326 — 331). Sanut (L 3, p. i, 
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and of the temple of Solomon;* on the strange associ* 
avion of a monastic and military life, which fanaticism 
might suggest, but which policy must approve. The flower 
of the nobility of Europe aspired to wear the cross, and to 
profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit 
and discipline were immortal ; and the speedy donation of 
twenty-eight thousand farms, or manors, f enabled them to 
support a regular force of cavalry and infantry for the 
defence of Palestine. The austerity of the convent soon 
evaporated in the exercise of arms; the world was scan-’ 
dalized by the pride, avarice, and corruption, of these 
Christian soldiers; their claims of immunity and jurisdic- 
tion disturbed the harmony of the church and state; and 
the public peace was endangered by their jealous emula- 
tion. But in their most dissolute period, the knights of 
the Hospital and Temple maintained their fearless and 
fanatic character; they neglected to live, but they were 
prepared to die, in the service of Christ ; and the spirit of 
chivalry, the parent and offspring of the crusades, has been 
transplanted by this institution -from the holy sepulchre to 
the isle of Malta, j 

The spirit of freedom which pervades the feudal institu- 
tions, was felt in its strongest energy by the volunteers of 
the cross, ’who elected for their chief the most deserving of 
his peers. Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the 

whose brother Roger was Gerard's first master-at-armi These, which 
appear to be trustworthy facts, are scattered in tbo first volume of 
this history (from chapter 3, p. 147, to chapter 4, p. 218), and are 
sustained by original documents in the appendix at the close of vol. iv. 
The origin of the Teutonic Order is related, vohii. p.31. and appendix, 
p. 54. It wa3 confirmed by a .bull of Ccelestin III., 22nd February, 
1191 (1192), which is lost. — E d.] * See gt. Bernard 

de Laude Nova) Militiar Templi, composed aJ). 1132— 113G, in Ojip. 
tom. i. p. 2, p. 547 — 5G3, edit. MabilIon, ; Vonet, 1730. . Such an enco- 
mium, which is thrown away on the dead Templars, would be highly 
valued by the historians of Malta. _ 

+ Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He assigns to the Hospitallers 
nineteen thousand, to the Templars nine thousand mancria ; a word of 
much higher import (as Eucange has rightly observed) in tbe English 
than in the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, manoir n dwelling. 

{ In the three first books of the Histoire des Chevaliers de Maltbe, 
par l’Abbd de Vertot, the reader may amuse liim«elf with a fair, and 
sometimes flattering, picture of the Order, while it was employed for 
the defence of Palestine. The subsequent books pursue their emigre- 
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the year 13G9, for the use of the Latin kingdom oi 
Cyprus.* 

The justice and freedom of the constitution were main- 
tained by two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were 
instituted by Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest of 
Jerusalem. The king, in person, presided in the upper 
court, the court of the barons. Of those the four most con- 
spicuous were, the prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and 
Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps 
with the constable and marshal, t were in a special manner 
the compeers and judges of each other. But all the nobles 
who held their lands immediately of the crown, were en- 
titled and bound to attend the Icing’s court; and each 
baron exercised a similar jurisdiction in the subordinate 
assemblies of his own feudatories. The connection of lord 
and vassal was honourable and voluntary ; reverence was 
due to the benefactor, protection to the dependant; but 
they mutually pledged ttieir faith to each other ; and the 
obligation on either side might be suspended by neglect, or 

Jerusalem, an original book, which records the pedigrees of the French 
adventurers.) [Taaffe (i. p. 170) says that Ibelin made a very imper- 
fect version of the Assises of Jerusalem, and that the “heavy tome,” 
which was afterwards compiled, and by which alono Gibbon could 
judge, is so corrupt as to afford food for blame and derision. God- 
frey's original code, he odds, was from the “well-springs of freedom," 
the pure source of Gothic principle. But he adopts the common error 
of making Scandinavia the fountain-head of this stream. — E d.] 

* By sixteen commissioners chosen in the States of the island. The 
work was finished the 3d of November, 1309, sealed with four seals, 
and deposited in the cathedral of Nicosia. (See tho preface to tho 
Assises.) [The constitution framed by Godfrey, for liis kingdom of 
Jerusalem, is one of the most interesting juridical monuments of too . 
Middle ages, and is the subject of a lengthened inquiry iu Wilken's 
13th ch. (1. 207 — 124,) and in the Appendix (p. 17— 40.) Of Into 
years it has called forth considerable attention, and three editions came 
out almost simultaneously. One by Mons. Beugnot, under the auspices 
of the Acaddmie dcs Inscriptions, folio, Paris, 1841 ; another by Victor 
Foucher, Rennes, 1839 — 41 ; and tho third by Kausler, Stutgard, 1839. 
What might have resulted from the introduction of such institutions 
into Asia, had they been permanently established, is a curioffs matter 
of speculation.- But they wers beset from tbo first, as we have seen, 
by a fatal influence, which checked their growth and brought on 
premature decay. — E d.] 

f Tho cautious John d’lbelin argue3, .rather than affirms, that 
Tripoli is the fourth barony, and expresses some doubt concerning tha 
right or pretension of the constable and marshal, (c. 323.) 

2 jr 2 
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dissolved by injury. The cognizance of -marriages and tes- 
taments -was blended with religion, and usurped by the 
clergy ; but the civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the 
inheritance and tenure of their fiefs, formed the proper 
occupation of the supreme court. Each member -was the 
judge and guardian both of public and private rights. It 
■was his duty to assert with his tongue and sword the lawful 
riairus of the lord ; but if an unjust superior presumed to 
violate the freedom or property of a Tassal, the confederate 
peers stood forth to maintain his quarrel by word and deed. 
They boldly' affirmed his innocence and his wrongs; de- 
manded the restitution of his liberty or his lands; sus- 
pended, after a fruitless demand, their own service; rescued 
their brother from prison : and employed every weapon in 
his defence, without offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in their eye s.* In their 
pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the advocates of the court 
were subtle and copious ; but the use of argument and evi- 
dence was often superseded by judicial combat; and the 
Assise of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
institution, which lias been slowly abolished by the laws 
and manners of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases 
wbicb affected the life, or limb, or honour, of any person; 
and in all civil transactions, of or above the value of one 
mark of silver. It appears, that in criminal cases the com- 
bat was the privilege of the accuser, who, except in a charge 
of treason, avenged his personal injury, or the death of those 
persons whom he had a right to represent ; but, wherever, 
from the nature of the charge, testimony could be obtained, 
it was necessary for him to produce witnesses of the fact. 
In civil cases, the combat was not allowed as the means of 
establishing the claim of the demandant ; hut he was ob- 
liged to produce witnesses who had, or assumed to have, 
knowledge of the fact. The combat was then the privilege 
of the defendant ; because he charged the witness with an 

* Entre seignor et homme ne n’a que la foi ; . . . raais taut que 
l’homme doit a son seignor reverence en toutes choses (c. 206.), tons 
les homines du dit royauxne sont par la dite Assise tenus le3 uns a3 
antres . . . . et en celle maniere que le seignor mette main on fasss 
rnettre au corps on £6 d’aucun d’yaus sans esgard et sans connoissanca 
de court, que tous les autres doiventvenir devant le seignor, Ac. (212.). 
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attempt by perjury to take away bis rigbt. He came there- 
fore to be in the same situation as the appellant in criminal 
cases. It was not then as a mode of proof that the combat 
was received, nor as making negative evidence (according to 
the supposition of Montesquieu*) ; but in every case the 
right to offer battle was founded on the right to pursue by 
arms the redress of an injury ; and the judicial combat was 
fought on the same principle, and with the same Bpirit, as a 
private duel. Champions were only allowed to women, and 
to men maimed or past the age of sixty. The consequence 
of a defeat was death to the person accused, or to the cham- 
pion or witness, as well as to the accuser himself ; but in 
civil cases, the demandant was punished with infamy and 
the loss of his suit, while his witness and champion suffered 
an ignominious death. In many cases it was in the option 
of the judge to award or to refuse the combat ; but two are 
specified, in which it was the inevitable result of the chal- 
lenge ; if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his compeer, who 
unjustly claimed any portion of their lord’s demenses ; or if 
an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach the judgment 
and veracity of the court. He might impeach them, but the 
terms were severe and perilous ; in the same day he suc- 
cessively fought all the members of the tribunal, even those 
who had been absent ; a single defeat was followed by death 
and infamy ; and where none could hope for victory, it is 
highly probable that none would adventure the trial. In 
the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety of the count of 
Jaffa is more laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, 
the judicial combat, which he derives from a principle of 
honour rather than of superstition.f 

Among the causes which enfrauebised the plebeians from 

The form of their remonstrances is conceived with the noble simplicity 
of freedom. * See l’Esprit des Loix, 1. 23. In the 

forty years since its publication, no work has been more read and criti- 
cised ; and the spirit of inquiry which it has excited is not the least of 
our obligations to the author. 

f For the intelligence of this obscure and obsolete jurisprudence, 
(c. 80 — 111.) I am deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned 
lord, who, with an accurate and discerning eye, has surveyed thepbiio- 
eaphic history of law. By his studies, posterity might be enriched : 
the merit of the orator and the judge can be fell only by his contem- 
poraries. [This compliment was, no doubt, intended for Lord Lough- 
borough. See Gibbon's Memoirs, p. 2S5 . — Ed.] 
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tae yoke of feudal tyranny, the institntion of cities and cor- 
porations is one ot the most powerful: and if those of Pa- 
lestine are coeval with the first erns3de, they may he ranked 
with the most ancient of the Latin world. Many of the 
pilgrims had escaped from their lords under the banner of 
the cross ; and it was the policy of the French princes to 
tempt their stay by the assurance of the rights and pri- 
vileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in the Assise of 
Jerusalem, that after instituting, ior his knights and barons, 
the court- of peers, in which he presided himself, Godfrey of 
Bouillon established a second tribunal, in which bis person 
was represented by his viscount. The jurisdiction of this 
inferior court extended over the burgesses of the kingdom ; 
and it was composed of a select number of the most discreet 
and worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, according to 
the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their equals.* In 
the conquest and settlement of new cities, the example of 
Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their great vas- 
sals; and above thirty similar corporations were founded 
before the loss of the Holy Land. Another class of sub- 
ject's, the Syrians, f or Oriental Christians, were oppressed 
by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the toleration of 
the State. Godfrey listened to their reasonable prayer, 
that they might be judged by their own national lairs. A 
third court was instituted for their use, of limited and do- 
mestic-jurisdiction ; the sworn members were Syrians, in 
blood, language, and religion ; but the office of the president 
"(in Arabic, of the mis) was sometimes exercised by the 
discount of the city. At an immeasurable distance below 
the f tobies, the burgesses, and the strangers , the Assise of 
Jerusalem condescends to mention the villains and slaves, 
the peasants of the land and the captives of war, who were 
almost equally considered as the objects of property. The 
relief or protection of these unhappy men was not esteemed 
worthy of the care of the legislator ; but he diligently pro- 

* Louis le Gros, who is considered as the father of this institution 
in France, did not begin his reign till nine years (a.d. 110$,) after God- 
frey of Bouillon. (Assises, c. 2. 321.) For its origin and effects, see 
"the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson. (History of Charles T. voh i. 
p. 3C*— 35. 251— 265, quarto edition ) , t Every render 

conversant with the historians of the crusades will understand by the 
people des Suriens, the Oriental Christians, Mel elutes, Jacobites,' or 
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vides for the recovery, though not indeed for the punish- 
ment, of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had 
strayed from the lawful owner, they might be lost and 
claimed ; the slave and falcon were of the same value ; but 
three slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated to equal the 
price of the war-horse ; and a sum of three hundred pieces 
of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent 
of the more noble animal.* 


CHAPTER LIS. — preservation op the oreek empire. — lumbers, 

PASSAGE, AND EVENT, OP THE SECOND AND THIRD CRUSADES. — 

ST. BERNARD. — REIGN OP SALADIN IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. — HIS CON- 
QUEST OP JEROSALEM. — NAVAL CRUSADES. — RICHARD THE FIRST OP • 
ENGLAND. — TOPE INNOCENT THE THIRD ; AND THE FOURTH AND I'JPTH 
CRUSADES. — THE EMPEROR FREDERIC THE SECOND. — EOUIS THE , 
NINTH OP PRANCE, AND THE TWO LAST CRUSADES.— EXPULSION OP . 
THE LATINS OR PRANKS BY THE MAMALUKES. 

Ik a style less grave than that of history, I should 
perhaps compare the emperor Alexius + to the jacknll, yho' 
is said to follow the steps, and to devour the leavings, of the 
lion. Whatever had been his fears and toils in the passage 
of the first crusade, they were amply recompensed by the 
subsequent benefits which he derived from the exploits of 
the Franks. His dexterity and vigilance secured their 
first conquest of Is ice ; and from this threatening station '' 
the Turks were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood^ 
of Constantinople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, 
advanced into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty 
Greek improved the favourable occasion when the emirs of •• 
of the sea-coast were recalled to the standard of the sultan. ' 
The Turks were driven from the isles of ltliode3 and. Chios; . • 

Nestorians, who had all adopted tho use of the Arabic langnnge, . 
(vol. v. p. 264.) , * See, f ile Assises de Jerusalem . 

(310 — 312.) These lawB were enacted as late as the year 1350, in tho 
kingdom of Cyprus. In the same century, in the reigu of Edward I. 

I understand, from a late publication (of his Book of Account) that 
the price of a war-horse v.-as not less exorbitant in England. 

r Anna Comnena relates her father’s conquests in Asia Minor, 
Alexiad, L 11, p. 321 — 325 ; 1. 14, p. 419 : his Cilician war against Tan- 
cred and Boliemond, p.323—342 ; the wat* of Epirus, with tedious pro- ■ 
lixity, L 12, 13, p. 315 — 406 ; the death of Boliemond, 1. 14, p. 419. 
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the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, which Alexius 
enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks of the Maunder, 
and. the rocky shores of Pamphylia. The churches resumed 
their splendour; the towns were rebuilt and fortified; and 
the desert country was peopled with colonies of Christians, 
who were gently removed from the more distant and dan- 
gerous frontier. In these paternal cares, we may forgive 
Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance of the holy sepulchre ; 
but, by the Latins, he was stigmatized with the foul re- 
proach of treason and desertion. They had sworn fidelity 
and obedience to ki3 throne ; but lie had promised to assist 
their enterprise in person, or, at least, with his troops and 
treasures ; his base retreat dissolved their obligations ; and 
the sword, which had been the instrument of their victor}', 
was the pledge and title of their just independence. It 
does not appear that the emperor attempted to revive his 
obsolete claims over the kingdom of Jerusalem;* but the 
borders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his pos- 
session, and more accessible to his arms. The great army 
of the crusaders was annihilated or dispersed; the prin- 
cipality of Antioch was left without a head, by the surprise 
'and captivity of Bohemond; his ransom had oppressed him 
with a heavy debt ; and his Norman followers were insuffi- 
cient to repel the hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. In 
this distress, Bohemond embraced a magnanimous reso- 
lution, of leaving the "defence of Antioch to his kinsman, 
the faithful Tancred; of arming the "West against the 
Byzantine empire, and of executing the design which he 
inherited from the lessons and example of his father 
Guiscard. His embarkation was clandestine; and if we 
may credit a tale of the princess .Anne, he passed the 
hostile sea, closely secreted in a coffin.f But Ins reception 

* The kings of Jerusalem submitted, however, to a nominal depend- 
ence, and in the dates of their inscriptions (one is still legible in the 
church of Bethlem,) they respectfully placed before their own the 
name of the reigning emperor. (Ducange, Dissertations sur Join- 
ville, 27, p. 319.) + Anna Comnena adds, that to 

complete the imitation, he was shut up with a dead cock; and con- 
descends to wonder how the Barbarian could endure the confinement 
and putrefaction. This, absurd tale is unknown to the Batins. [In 
M. Guizot’s edition, the translator, having mistaken the original Eng- 
. lish word, rendered it by cui&itiier, and embellished the tale, by ebut* 
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in Prance was dignified by the public applause, and bis 
marriage with the king’s daughter; his return was glorious, 
since the bravest spirits ot' the age enlisted under his 
veteran command; and he repassed the Adriatic at the 
head of five thousand horse and forty thousand foot, as- 
sembled from the most remote climates of Europe.* The 
strength of Durazzo, and prudence of Alexius, the progress 
of famine, and approach of winter, eluded his ambitious 
hopes ; and the venal confederates were seduced from his 
standard. A treaty of peace + suspended the fears of the 
Greeks; and they were finally delivered by the death of 
an adversary, whom neither oaths could bind, nor dangers . 
could appal, nor prosperity could satiate. His children 
succeeded to the principality of Antioch ; but the bounda- 
ries were strictly defined, the homage was clearly stipulated, 
and the cities of Tarsus and’ Malmistra were restored to 
the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, they 
possessed the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian . 

ting Bohemond up with the corpse of n cook, instead of a dead cock. 
So is it, that errors in history originate and are propagated. Wilkeh 
(2. App. p. 14) considers Bohemond’s mode of concealment very 
probable, since such a stratagem waB not unfamiliar to Normans ; but • 
he abandons the putrescent companion given him by Anna Comnena. 
— Ed.] * 'A -6 GiArjc, in the Byzantine Geography, 

must mean England ; yet we are more credibly informed, that our 
Henry I. would not suffer him to levy any troops in hie kingdom. 
(Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 41.) [If one of the best educated ' 
among the Byzantines knew so little of Western Europe, that her 
Thule could be mistaken for England, we may judge bow littlo cor- 
rect information prevailed in Constantinople, respecting the country 
of the Tarangi and the language which' they spoke. This affords 
an admirable commentary on Ordericus Vitalis. lVilfccn (i. 106) . 
translates Anna Comnena’s Thule by "ausdem tntferntsten Nordcn’’ 
(from the farthest North). Yet Muratori (Ann. dTtaliu, xv. 89- 99) ._ 
quoting the Chronicle of Bari, says that Bohemond’s army consisted of 
French crusaders, with the addition of a few Italians from his prin- 
cipality of Tarentum. England participated very coolly in the early 
crusade-fever. The first of our Norman sovereigns were by no means 
pleased with the papal assumption of authority or disposed to weaken ’ 
themselves in the desperate undertakings of the age. They wisely 
resisted every attempt to beguile them, till Richard's lion-courage was 
tempted to the field. Then, after bo had wasted the energies of his 
kingdom for a barren glory, his successor submitted to tbo indignity 
of acknowledging tbe imperious Innocent III. as his liege lord, and 
laid his crown at a haughty legate's feet. — E d.] 

+ The copy of the treaty (Alexiad. 1. 13, p. 406 — 416,) is an original 
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emperor Frederic Barbarossa,* who sympathized. with his 
brothers of France and England in the common loss of 
Jerusalem. These three expeditions maybe compared in 
their resemblance of the greatness of numbers, their passage 
through the Greek empire, and the nature and event of 
their Turkish warfare, and a brief parallel may save tho 
repetition of a tedious narrative. However splendid it 
may seem, a regular story of the crusades would exhibit 
the perpetual return of the same causes and effects ; and 
the frequent attempts for the defence or recovery of the 
Holy Land would appear so many faint and unsuccessful 
copies of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the footsteps of 
the first pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, though 
unequal, in lame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and 
his fellow-adventurers. At their head were displayed the 
banners of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain ; 
the first a descendant of Hugh Capet, the second a father, 
of the Brunswick line ;f the archbishop of Milan, a tem- 
poral prince, transported, for the benefit of the Turks, the 
treasures and ornaments of his church and palace; and 
the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great, and Stephen of 
Chartres, returned to consummate their unfinished vow. 
The huge and disorderly bodies of their followers moved 
forwards in two columns ; and if the first consisted of two 
hundred and sixty thousand persons, the second might 
possibly amount to sixty thousand horse, and one hundred 
thousand foot.J The armies of the second crusade might 
have claimed the conquest of Asia; the nobles of France 


* For the third crusade of Frederic Barbarossa, see Nicetas in Isaac. 
Angel. 1. 2, c. 3 — 8, p. 257 — 260. Struv. (Corpus. Hist. Germ. 411 /, and 
two historians, who probably were spectators, Togino (in Scriptof. 
Freher. tom. i. p. -i 0 G — 116. edit. Struv.), and the Anonymuo de Expe- 
ditions Asiatic! Fred. I. (in Canisii. Autiq. Lection, tom. iii. p. 2, 
p. 498 — 520. edit. Basnage.) 

+ [This duke of Bavaria, from whom the Brunswick line descended, 
was the eldest son of Albert Azzo, marquis of Lombardy, by his mar- 
riage with Cunegouda “ of the Guelphs.” See JIuratori, Annal. d'ltal. 
xv. 37. Venezia, ] 793. — Ed.] 

* Anne, who states these later swarms at forty thousand horse, 
and one hundred thousand foot, calls them Normans, end places at 
their head two brothers of Flanders. The Greeks were strangely 
Ignorant of the names, families, and possessions, of the Latin princes. 
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end Germany were animated by tbe presence of tbeir 
sovereigns ; and both the rank and personal characters of 
Conrad and Louis gave a dignity to their cause, and a 
discipline to their force, which might be vainly expected 
from the feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, 
and that of the king, was each composed of seventy thousand 
knights, and their immediate attendants in the field ;* and 
if tne light-armed troops, the peasant infantry, the women 
and children, the priests and monks, be rigorously excluded, 
the full account will scarcely be satisfied with four hundred 
thousand souls. The "West, from Borne to Britain, was 
called into action ; the kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed 
the summons of Conrad ; and it is affirmed by the Greeks 
and . Latins, that in the passage of a strait or river, the 
Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine hundred thousand, 
'desisted from the endless and formidable computation.f 
* In the third crusade, as the Trench and English preferred 
the navigation of the Mediterranean, the host of Frederic 
Barbarossa was less numerous. Fifteen thousand knights, 
and as many squires, were the flower of the German 
chivalry ; sixty thousand horse, and one hundred thousand 
foot, were mustered by the emperor in the plains of 
Hungary: and after such repetitions, we shall no longer 
be startled at the six hundred thousand pilgrims, which 
credulity has ascribed to this last emigration.^ Such ex- 
travagant reckonings prove only the astonishment of con- 
temporaries; but their astonishment most strongly hears 
testimony to the existence of an enormous though inde- 

* William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon seventy thousand 

loricati in each of the armies. f The imperfect enumeration 

is mentioned by Cinnamus (irvtvfinovra fivpiaceg), and confirmed by 
Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange ad Cinnamum, with the more precise 
sum. of nine hundred thousand five hundred and fifty-six. Why 
must therefore the version and comment suppose the modest and 
insufficient reckoning of ninety thousand? Does not Godfrey of 
Viterbo (Pantheon, p. 19, in Muratori, tom. vii p. 462), exclaim, 

Isumerum si poseere quseras, 

Millia millena militis agmen erat 

* This extravagant account is given by Albert of Stade (apud 
Struvium, p. 414;; my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of 
Viterbo, Arnold of Lubecb, apud eundem, and Bernard Thesaur. 
'(c. 169, p. 804). The original writera are ’silent. The Mahometans 
gave him two hundred thousand or two hundred and sixty thousand 
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finite multitude. The Greeks might applaud their superior 
knowledge of the arts and stratagems of war, hut they 
confessed the strength and courage of the French cavalry 
and the infantry of the Germans ;* and the strangers are 
described as an iron race, of gigantic stature, who darted 
fire from their eyes, and spilt blood, like water, on the 
ground. Under the banners of Conrad, a troop of females 
rode in the attitude and armour of men ; and the chief of 
these amazons, from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained 
the epithet of the golden-footed dame. 

II. The numbers and character of the strangers were 
an object of terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the sen- 
timent ot fear is nearly allied to that of hatred. This 
aversion was suspended or softened by the apprehension of 
the Turkish power; and the invectives of the Latins will 
not bias our more candid belief, that the emperor Alexius . 
dissembled their insolence, eluded their hostilities, coun- 
selled their rashness, and opened to their ardour the road 
of pilgrimage and conquest. But when the Turks had 
been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, when the Byzan-. 
tine princes no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, • 
they felt with purer indignation the free and frequent pas : 
sage of the 'Western Barbarians, who violated the majesty,. 
and endangered the safety, of the empire. The second aiid. 
third crusades were undertaken under the reign of Manuel 
Comuenus and Isaac Angelus. Of the former, the passions 
were always impetuous, and often malevolent; and the 
natural union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper was 
exemplified in the latter, who, 'without merit or mercy, 
could punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was 
secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince and 

men (Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p.' 110). * I must observe, 

that in the Becond and third crusades, the subjects of Conrad and 
Frederic are styled by the Greeks and Orientals Atamanni. Tbo 
Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus are tlie Poles and Bohemians; and it 
is for the French that he reserves the ancient appellation of Germans. 
He likewise names the Bpivvici or Iipirawoi. [The Franks have, in all 
ages, preserved the name of Allemanni for the people of Germany, and 
they, no doubt, made it kiiOVvn in the East. Onr island had for three 
centuries exchanged the name of Britain for England. The Britons 
of Cinnamus can have been uo others than the inhabitants of Bretagne. 
He seems, however, to denote two different nations, for he does not 
use the conjunction or; he saya Briiiiai and Britannoi. But the 
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people, to destroy, or at least, to discourage, tbe pilgrims, 
by every species of injury and oppression; and their want 
•' - of prudence and discipline continually afforded the pretence 
or the opportunity. The western monarehs had stipulated 
a safe passage and fair market in the country of their 
*. Christian brethren ; the treaty had been ratified by oaths 
- and hostages ; and the poorest soldier of Frederic’s army 
was furnished with three marks of silver to defray hi3 
expenses on the road. But every engagement was violated 
by treachery and injustice; and the complaints of the 
Latins are attested by the honest confession of a Greek 
historian, who has dared to prefer truth to his country.* 
Instead of an hospitable reception, the gates of the cities, 
both in Europe and Asia, were closely barred against the 
crusaders; and the scanty pittance of food was let down 
in baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight might 
excuse this timid jealousy; but the eommmon duties of 
humanity prohibited the mixture of chalk, or other poisonous 
' . ingredients, in the bread; and should Manuel be acquitted 
of any foul connivance, be is guilty of coining base money 
for the purpose of trading with the pilgrims. In every 
step of their march they were stopped or misled; the 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes and 
break down the bridges against them; the stragglers were 
pillaged and murdered ; the soldiers and horses were pierced 
. in the woods by arrows from an invisible band ; the sick 
were burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies were hung 
. on gibbets along the highways. These injuries exasperated 
the champions of the cross, who were not endowed with 
evangelical patience; and tbe Byzantine princes, who had 
provoked the unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation 
' . and march of these formidable guests. On the verge of 
the Turkish frontier Barbarossa spared the guilty Pbila- 
-delphia,f rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and deplored 

loo'e ethnical designations used by such writers are very unsafe 
guides. — Ed.] * • Nicetas was a child at the second 

'crusade, but in the third he commanded against the Franks the 

* important post of Philippopolis. Cinnamus is infected with national 

prejudice and pride. T The conduct of the Philadelphians 

is blamed by Nicetas, - while the anonymous German accuses the 
rudeness of his countrymen (culpa nostra). History would be pleasant, 

. if we were embarrassed only by tuch contradictions. It is likewise 

• from Nicetas, that we leamths pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 
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the hard necessity that had stained his sword with any 
drops of Christian blood. In their intercourse with the 
rnonarchs of Germany and Trance, the pride of the Greeks 
was exposed to an anxious trial. They might boast that, 
on the first interview, the seat of Louis was a low stool 
beside the throne of Manuel;* but no sooner had the 
French king transported his army beyond the Bosphorus, 
than he refused the offer of a second conference, unless his 
brother would meet him on equal terms, either on the sea 
or land. With Conrad and Frederic, the ceremonial was 
still nicer and more difficult ; like the successors of Con- 
stantine, they styled themselves emperors of the Homans ;t 
aud firmly maintained the title and purity of their dignity. 
The first of these representatives of Charlemagne would 
only converse with Manuel on horseback, in the open field ; 
the second, by passing the Hellespont rather than the 
Bosphorus, declined the view of Constantinople and its 
sovereign. An emperor, who had been crowned at Home, 
was reduced in the Greek epistles to the humble appel- 
lation of rex, or prince of the Allemanni ; and the vain and 
feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the name of one 
the greatest men and rnonarchs of the age. While they 
viewed with hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the 
Greek emperors maintained a strict, though secret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained, 
that by his friendship for the great Saladin he had incurred 
the enmity of the Franks ; aud a mosque was founded at 
Constantinople for the public exercise of the religion of 
Mahomet.J 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were 
destroyed in Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish 
arrows; and the princes only escaped with some squadrons. 


* XOo/iuXtj 'icpu, which Cinnr.mua translates into Latin by the 
word i'iXXtor. Ducnngo works very hard to save his king and country 
from such ignominy. (Sur Joinvillc, dissertat. 27, j>. 317 — 320.) 
Louis afterwards insisted on a meeting in mari ex toquo, not ex equo, 
according to the laughable readings of some 3ISS. _ . ' 

+ Ego Romouorum imperator sum, illc Romaniorum. (Anonym. 
Canis. p. 512.) The public and historical style of the Greeks w.vj 
Vi'it ...princeps. Yet Cinnamus owns, that Tpwipdrn p is synonymous 
to Kttffi Xivc. X In the Epistles of Innocent III. (13, p. 184), 

and the History of Bohadin (p, 120, 130), see the views of a pope and 
a cadhi on this stnyutar toleration. 
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of horse to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage. A just 
opinion may be formed of their knowledge and humanity; 
of their knowledge, from the design of subduing Persia and 
Chorasan in their way to Jerusalem ; of their humanity, 
from the massacre of the Christian people, a friendly city, 
who came out to meet them with palms and crosses in their 
hands. The arms of Conrad and Loui3 were less cruel and 
imprudent; but the event of the second crusade was still 
more ruinous to Christendom ; and the Greek Manuel is 
accused by his own subjects of giving seasonable intelligence 
to the sultan, and treacherous guides to the Latin princes. 
Instead of crushing the common foe, by a double attack at 
the same time, but on different sides, the Germans were 
. urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by jea- 
• lousy. Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he 
. was met by the returning emperor, who had lost the greatest 
part of his army in glorious but unsuccessful action on the 
banks of the Mmander. The contrast of the pomp of his 
rival hastened the retreat of Conrad ; the desertion of his 
independent vassals reduced him to his hereditary troops ; 
and he borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by sea the 
pilgrimage of Palestine. Without studying the lessons of 
experience, or the nature of the war, the king of Prance ad- 
vanced through the same country to a similar fate. The 
vanguard, which bore the royal banner and the oriflainme 
of St. Denys,* had doubled their march with rash and incon- 
siderate speed ; and the rear, which the king commanded in 
person, no longer found their companions in the evening 

* As counts of Yexin, the kings of France were the vassals and 
advocates of the monastery of St. Denys. The saint’s pecular banner, 
which they received from the abbot, was of a square form, and a red 
'or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at the head of the French 
armies from the .twelfth to the fifteenth century. {Ducange sur 
Joinville, dissert. 18, p. 244 — 253.) [Anri Jlamma was the original 
form of this name (Ducange 1, 864). The standards of that period 
generally narrowed off by degrees to a point (F. Wachter on Falaicn, 
Ersch'and Gruber. 41, 1*21 — 144), so that when waved by the wind 
they resembled the flickering of fire, and thence the terms Jlamma 
and Jlammula were applied to them. (DucaDge, 3, 354. Vexillum in 
flamms specie desinens.) The oriflamme had three of these points, 

« a guise de gonfar.tyi d trois queues!' The first part of its name is 
supposed by some to be derived from its gold embroidery; while, 
according to others, its only colour was a rich crimson, with a gTeen 
fringe; and the gilt lance or staff, “ Mton de cuirre dore," was the 
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camp. In darkness and disorder, they were encompassed, 
assaulted, and overwhelmed, by the innumerable host of 
Turks, who in the art of war were superior to the Christians 
of the twelfth century. Louis, who climbed a tree in the 
general discomfiture, was saved by his own valour and the 
ignorance of his adversaries ; and with the dawn of day he 
escaped alive, hut almost alone, to the camp of the vanguard. 
But instead of pursuing his expedition by land, ho was 
rejoiced to shelter the relics of his army in the friendly sea- 
port of Satalia. Prom thence he embarked for Antioch ; 
but so penurious was the supply of Greek vessels, that they 
could only afford room for his knights ana nobles ; and the 
plebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foot of 
the Pamphylian hills. The emperor and the king embraced 
and wept at Jerusalem ; their martial trains, the remnant 
of mighty armies, were joined to the Christian powers of . 
Syria, and a fruitless siege of Damascus was the final effort • 
of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis embarked for 
Europe with the personal fame of piety and courage ; but 
the Orientals had braved these potent monnrchs of the 
Pranks, with whose names and military forces they had been 
so often threatened.* Perhaps they had s till more to fear 

aurum, from which it was designated. Louis VI. (le Gros) first used 
it in 1121 as the royal standard. (Seo Bobn’B edit of Joinville, 
p. 390. Note.) Agincourt is said to have been tho last field 
in which it appeared (a.d. 1115); W. Martel, the bearer ot it, 
was slain in that battle, and tho English soon "afterwards pos- 
sessing Paris and St Denis. Charles VII. substituted the white flag, 
which the kiug3 of France have since used. Two inventories of the 
abbey mention, in 1534 and 1594, “ un Ctendarl cn forme de .gon- 
fanonf but it doe3 not appear ever to have headed an army in the 
sixteenth century. See Note, eh. G9 . — Ed.] 

* The original French histories of the second crusade arc the Gcsta^ 
Ludovici VII. published in the fourth volume of Duchesne’s Col- 
lection. The 6<ame volume contains many original letters of the ting, 
of Suger, his minister, &c., the best documents of authentic history. 
[There are many variations in the accounts given of the military ope- 
rations in this crusade. "Wilton and Michaud differ from Gibbon, who 
is said to have followed Nicetas, although he has here quoted^ llis 
French authorities. Taaffe, who had consulted an Arabian chronicle, 
generally agrees with him. Tiie unfortunate result is ascribed by tlu3 
last writer (i. p. 255) to the demoralized state both of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem and of tho Christian army, into which St, Bernard had 
received the vilest culprits. Division prevailed .in their councils. 
There was “ too little of human prudence, too much of leavmg ail to 
Providence — more of the cloister than oi enthusiasm. Priests and 
VOL. VI. ** 1 
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from the veteran genius of Frederic the First, who in his 
youth had served in Asia under his uncle Conrad. Forty 
campaigns in Germany and Italy had taught Barbarossa to 
command ; and his soldiers, even the princes of the empire, 
were accustomed under his reign to obey. As soon as he 
lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodieea, the last cities of the 
Greek frontier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, 
a land (says the historian) of horror and tribulation.* Dur- 
ing twenty days, every step of his fainting and sickly march 
was besieged by the innumerable hordes of Turkmans, f 
whose numbers and fury seemed after each defeat to mul- 
tiply and inflame. The emperor continued to struggle and 
to suffer ; and such was the measure of his calamities, that 
when he reached the gates of Iconium, no more than one 
thousand knights were able to serve on horseback. By a 
sudden and resolute assault he defeated the guards, and 
stormed the capital, of the sultan , % who humbly sued for 
pardon and peace. The road was now open, and Frederic 
'advanced in a career of triumph, till he was unfortunately 
drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia. § The remainder of 
his Germans was consumed by sickness and desertion ; and 
the emperor’s son expired, with the greatest part of his 
Swabian vassals, at the siege of Acre. Among the Latin 
heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could 
alone achieve the passage of the Lesser Asia ; yet even their 
success was a warning ; and in the last and most experienced 

monks had too much handling of affairs. Neither monarch had exten- 
sive views or the energy requisite for great action. No heroic passions, 
nor anything of the chivalrous, nor famous captains, were in the second 
crusade.” — Ed.] 

* Terram horroris et salsuginis, terram siccam, sterilem, inamoenam. 
Anonym* Canis. p. 517. The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

+ Gens innumera, sylvestris, indomita, pnedones sine ductore. 
The sultan of Cogni might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. - 
Cams. p. 517, 513. X See in the anonymous writer in the 

Collection of Canisius, Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit. Saladin, p. 119, 120), 
the ambiguous conduct of Kilidge Arslan, sultan of Cogni, who hated 
and feared both Saladin and Frederic. [Kilidsch Arslan II. was sultan 
of .Iconium 1156 — 1188. It was his son Kutbeddin Malek Shah who 
resisted the emperor Frederic. Kruse, Tab. xviii. — E d.] 

§ The desire of comparing two great men has tempted many writers 
to drown Frederic in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander so impru- 
dently bathed. (Q.’ Curt. 1. 3, c. 4, 5.) But from the march of the empe- 
ror, I rather judge' that his Saleph is the Calycadnus, a stream of less 
fame, but of a longer course. [The name of Selefkieh, given by Oliveri 
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age of the crusades, every cation preferred the sea to the 
toils and perils of an inland expedition.* 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is anatural and simple ' 
event, while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise 
congenial to the spirit of the times. But the obstinate per- 
severance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and admi- 
ration ; that no instruction should have been drawn from " 
constant and adverse experience ; that the same confidence ' 
should have repeated^ grown from the same failures ; that 
six succeeding generations should have rushed headlong ’ . 
down the precipice that was open before them ; and that 
men of every condition should have staked their public and 
private fortunes on the desperate adventure of possessing or 
recovering a tomb-stone two thousand miles from their 
country. In a period of two centuries after the council of 
Clermont, each spring and summer produced a new emigra- 
tion of pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land ; 
but the seven great armaments or crusades were excited by 
some impending or recent calamity ; the nations were moved 
by the authority of their pontiffs, and the example of their 
kings ; their zeal was kindled, and their reason was silenced, 
by the voice of their holy orators; and among these, Bcr-. •. 
nard,f the monk or the saint, may claim the most houourablo 
place. About eight years before the first conquest of Jeru- 
salem he was born of a noble family in Burgundy ; at tko 
age of three-and-twentv be buried himself in the monastery 
of Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour of the institution 
at the end of two years he led forth her third 'colony, or 

to tho Calycadnus, Beems to confirm Gibbon’s conjecture.' Bcsu'fort 
calls it Ghiuh-Suyu: the Cydnua is the Karasxi of Otter and Poeoctc. • 
Keichard, Orbia Terrarum Antiques, Tab, Y., Asia Minor. — Ed.] . ' 

* Marinus Sjanutus, x. D. 1321, lays it down as a precept, Quod 
stolus ecclesirc per terram nullotemis est duoenda. Bo resolves, by 
the divine aid, tbo objection, or rattier exception, of the first .crusade. 
(Secreta Fidelium Crucis, L 2, pars 2, c. 1. p. 37.) 

+ The most authentic information of St. Bernard' must be drawn 
from his own writings, published > in a correct edition by Pi re 
Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice, 1750, in six volumes in folio. 
Whatever friendship could recollect, or superstition could add, is 
contained in the two Iive3, by his disciples, in tho sixth volume: 
whatever learning and criticism could ascertain, may be found in the 
prefaces of the Benedictine editor. [Enthusiasm, of itself, is always 
evanescent; it is worn out by its own exertions, and succeeded by 
lassitude and indifference. It is only by artificial stimulants that it 
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daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux* in Champagne ; and 
was content, till the hour of his death, with the humble 
station of abbot of his own community. A philosophic age 
has abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, 
the honours of these spiritual heroes. The meanest among 
them are distinguished by some energies of the mind ; they 
were at least superior to their votaries and disciples ; and 
in the race of superstition, they attained the prize for which 
such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, in action, 
Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries; 
his compositions are not devoid of wit and eloquence ; and 

- he seems to have preserved as much reason and humanity 
as may be reconciled with the character of a saint. In a 

• secular life he would have shared the seventh part of a 
private inheritance ; by a vow of poverty and penance, by 
closing his eyes against the visible world,f by the refusal of 
all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became 
the oracle of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and 
sixty convents. Princes and pontiffs trembled at the free- 

• dom of his apostolical censures ; Prance, England, and Milan, 
consulted and obeyed his judgment in a schism of the 
church ; the debt was repaid by the gratitude of Innocent 
the Second ; and his successor, Eugenius the Third, was the 
friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in the pro- 
clamation of the second crusade that he shone as the mis- 
sionary and prophet of God, who called the nations to the 

can be kept alive for any lengthened period. This may be seen in 
the crusades. Symptoms of declining zeal soon began to manifest 
themselves, on which the popes always set to work such emissaries a3 
Bernard or Fulk, to arouse the torpid spirit. See also in ch. 69 a note 
on Arnold of Brescia. — E d.] * Clairvaux, surnamed the 

valley of absynth, is situated among the woods near Bar-sur-Aube in 
Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at the pomp of the church 
and monastery ; he would ask for the library, and I know not whether 
he would be much edified by a tun of eight hundred muids (nine 
hundred and _ fourteen and one-seventh hogsheads), which almost 
rivals that of Heidelberg. (Melanges Tires d’une Grande Bibliotheque, 

.• tom. xlvi, p. lo — 20.) f The disciples of the saint 

(Vit. lma. 1. 3, c. 2, p, 1232; Vit. 2da. c. 16, No. 45, p. 1383) record 
a paarvellous example of his pious apathy. Juxta lacum etiam Lau- 
sannensem totius diei itinere pergens, penitus non attendit aut se 
videre non vidit. Cum enim vespere facto de eodem lacfi socii collo- 
querentur, interrogabat eo3 ubi lacus ille esset; et mirati sunt universi 
To.admire or despise St. Bernard as he ought, the reader, like myself, 
should have before the windows of his library the beauties of that 
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defence of his holy sepulchre.* At the parliament of Yezelay 
he spoke before the king ; and Louis the Seventh, with his 
nobles, received their crosses from his hand. The abbot of 
Clairvaux then marched to the less easy conquest of the 
emperor Conrad; a phlegmatic people, ignorant of his lan- 
guage, was transported by the pathetic vehemence of his 
tone and gestures ; and his progress from Constance to 
Cologne was the triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard 
applauds his own success in the depopulation of Europe ; 
affirms that cities and castles were emptied of their inha- 
bitants ; and computes, that only one man was loft behind 
for the consolation of seven widows.f The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general; but the 
example of the hermit Peter was before his eyes ; and while 
lie assured the crusaders of the divine favour, he prudently 
declined a military command, in which failure and victory 
would have been almost equally disgraceful to his character .% 
Yet, after the calamitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was 
loudly accused as a false prophet, the author of the public 
and private mourning; his enemies exulted, his friends 
blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory'. He 
justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope ; expa- 
tiates on the mysterious ways of Providence ; imputes the 
misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own sins ; and modestly 
insinuates, that his mission had been approved by signs and 

incomparable landscape. * Otlio Frising. 1. 1, c. 4. 

Bernard. Epi3t. 363, ad Francos Orientalcs, Opp. tom. i., p. 32S, 
Vit. lma. L 3, c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1235. [Dean Milman accuses Gibbon 
of having “placed the preaching of St. Bernard after the second 
crusade, to which it led and tins imputed anachronism, is one in. 
the list of errors inserted in the Rev. Editor’s index, lie must 
have quite misunderstood Gibbon’s arrangement, and overlooked this 
passage, in which the proclamation of the second crusade is spe- 
cially ascribed to “ the holy Bernard.” In the preceding pages, tbo 
three expeditions of the twelfth century are compared, in order 'to 
“ save by a brief parallel the repetition of a tedious narrative.'' — Eli] 

+ Mandastis et obedivi multiplicati punt super numerum ; 

vaeuantur urhes et castella; et pcnc jam non inveniunt que’tn appre-^ 
hendant septem mulieres uaum virum; adeo ubique riduic viris re- 
manent viris. Bernard. Epist. p. 247. ’'7c must be careful not to 
construe pent as a substantive. % Quia ego sum :ut disponam 

acies, ut egrediar ante facie.! armatoroin, ant quid him remotum. 
professionc me&, rI vires, si peritia, &c. epist. 256, tom. i._p. 25?. He 
speaks with contempt of the hermit Peter, vir quidam, epist. S62. 
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•wonders.* Had the fact been certain, the argument would 
be decisive ; and his faithful disciples, who enumerate 
twenty or thirty, miracles in a day, appeal to the public 
assemblies of France and Germany, in which they were per- 
formed.! At the present hour, such prodigies will not ob- 
tain credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux ; but in the 
preternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and the sick, who 
were presented to the man of God, it is impossible for us to 
ascertain the separate shares of accident, of fancy, of impos- 
ture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of its 
discordant votaries; since the same dispensation, which 
was applauded as a deliverance in Europe, wa3 deplored, 
and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity in Asia. After the 
loss of Jerusalem, the Syrian fugitives diffused their con- 
sternation and sorrow ; Bagdad mourned in the dust, the 
cadhi Zeineddin of Damascus tore his beard in the caliph’s 

• . presence, and the whole divan shed tears at his melancholy 

tale.+ But the commanders of the faithful could only 
weep ; they were themselves captives in the hands of the 
. Turks ; some temporal power was restored to the last age 
of the. Abbassides ; but their humble ambition was confined 
to. Bagdad and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, the 

• Seljukian sultans, had followed the common law of the 
Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing round of valour, greatness, 
discord, degeneracy, and decay; their spirit and power were 
unequal to the defence of religion; and, in. his distant 
realm of Persia, the Christians were strangers to the name 

* Sic dicunt forsitan isti, unde scimus quod a Domino sermo 
egressus sit ? Quae sign a tu facia ut credamus tibi ? Non est quod 
ad ista ipse respondeam ; parcendum verecundise meje, responde tu 
•pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum quas vidisti et audisti, et secundum 
quod . te- inspiraverit Deus. Consolat. 1 2, c. 1 , Opp. tom. ii. 
. . p. 421 — 423. •)• See the testimonies in Vita Ima. 1. 4, 

t c. 5, 6. Opp. tom. vi., p. 1258 — 1261, 1. 6, c. 1 — 17, p. 1286 — 1 314. 
[Muratori i3 wisely silent on the subject of Bernard’s miracles, and 
tells us only of his effective eloquence^ (Ann ah', xv. 352) ; yet he 
describes .in such strong language the pious abbot’s devotion to the 
see of Home (p. 305), and the interest taken by pope Eugenius in the 

* . second crusade (p. 353) that we can see plainly how that eloquence 

was aroused and directed, even if we had not Bernard’s own confession. 
Otho of Frisingen was called in to assist in appeasing the public 
.indignation, after. the failure of the enterprise. — Ep.] 

* .t Abulmahasen, apud DeGuigites, Hist. desHuns, tom. ii p. 2 , p. 99. 
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and tlie arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his race.* "While 
the sultans were involved in the silken web of the harem, 
the pious task was undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks.t 
a Turkish name, which, like the Byzantine patricians, may 
be translated by father of the prince. Ascansar, a valiant 
Turk, had been the favourite of Malek Shah, from whom lie 
received the privilege of standing on the right hand of the 
throne; but, in the civil wars that ensued on the monarch’s 
death, he lost his head and the government of Aleppo. His 
domestic emirs persevered in their attachment to his son 
Zenghi, who proved his first arms against the Tranks in 
the defeat of Antioch ; thirty campaigns in the service of 
the caliph and sultan established his military fame ; and he 
was invested with the command of Mosul, as the only 
champion that could avenge the cause of the prophet. 
The public hope was not disappointed; after a siege of 
twenty- five days he stormed the city of Edessa, and re- 
covered from the Franks their conquests beyond the 
Euphrates the martial tribes of Cnrdistan were subdued ■ 
by the independent sovereign of Mosul aud Aleppo; his 
soldiers were taught to behold the camp as their only 
country; they trusted to his liberality for their rewards; 

* See his article in the Biblioth&que Orientulc of D'Hcrbelot, mid Dt> 
Guignes, tom. ii. p. 1, p. 230 — 2G1. Such was his valour, that ho was 
styled the second Alexander; and Bucb the extravagant lovo of his 
subjects, that they prayed for the sultan, a year after his decease. 
Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by the Frants, as well 
as by the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years (a.d. 1103 — 1152), and 
was a munificent patron of Persian poetry. 

+ See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak, and Syria, in De 
Guignes, tom. i. p. 251 ; and the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in 
the same writer, (tom. ii. p. 2, p. 147 — 221,) who uses the Arabic text 
of Benelathir, Ben Schouna, and Albufeda ; the Bibliotheque Orientate, 
under the articles Alahckt and Nottreddin, and the Dynasties of Alibi- 
pharagius, p. 250 — 207. vers. Pococke. 

7 William of Tyre (1. 16, c. 4, 5. 7), describes the loss ofEdessa and ■ 
the death of Zenghi. The corruption of his name’ into Sangnin afforded 
the Latins a comfortable allusion to his tangainarg character and end, 
fit sanguine sanguinolentus. [The fall of Edessa is attributed by Taaffo 
(i. 249) to Joscelin the Second's enervating dissoluteness.. He tells 
Borne bitter truths, which he accuses the ecclesiastical writers of con- 
cealing or distorting, and i 3 most severe on the fables of William 'of ■ 
Tyre, who, he says (p. 260) " had a brother a bishop and becamo a 
bishop himself." Zenghi perpetrated great atrocities at Ede**a, and 
was soon afterwards murdered in his tent by his own Mamelukes. — E d.] 
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and their absent families were protected by the vigilance of 
Zengbi. At the head of these veterans, his son Houreddin 
gradually united the Mahometan powers, added the king- 
dom of Damascus '"to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and 
successful war against the Christians of Syria; he spread 
his ample reign from the Tigris to the Kile, and the Abbas- 
sides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves were com- 
pelled to own the wisdom and courage, and even the justice 
and piety, of this implacable adversary.* In his life and 
■ government the holy warrior revived the zeal and simplicity 

• of the first caliphs. Gold and silk were banished from his 
' palace, the use of wine from his dominions, the public 

revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service, and 
the frugal household of Koureddin was maintained from his 
’ legitimate share of the spoil, which he vested in the pur- 

• chase of a private estate. His favourite sultana sighed for 
some female object of expense. “ Alas ! (replied the king) 
I fear God, and am no more than the treasurer of the 
Moslems. Their property I cannot alienate; but I still 

.possess three shops in the city of Hems; these you may 
take, and these alone can I bestow.” His chamber of 
justice was the terror of the great and the refuge of the 
poor. Some years after the sultan’s death, an oppressed 
subject called aloud in the streets of Damascus, “ 0 
Koureddin, Koureddin, where art thou now ? Arise, arise, 
to pity and protect us ! ” A tumult was apprehended, and 
a living tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of a 
departed monarch. 

By the arms of the Turks and Pranks the Patimites had 
been deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of their char- 
acter and influence was still. more essential. Tet they were 
still revered as the descendants and successors of the pro- 
phet; they maintained their invisible state in the palace 
of Cairo, and their person was seldom violated by the pro- 

* Koradinns (says William of Tyre, L 20. 33), maximus nominis et 
fidei Christianas persecutor ; princeps tamen Justus, vafer, pro vidus, et 
secundum gentis sues traditiones religiosas. To this Catholic witness 
we may add the primate of the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), quo 
non alter erat inter reges vitae ratione magis laudabili, aut cure pluribus 
justithe experiments ahundaret The true praise of tings is after 
their death, and from the mouth of their enemies. 
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fane eyes of subjects or strangers. The Latin ambassadors* 
have described their own introduction through a series of 
gloomy passages, and glittering porticoes ; the scene was 
enlivened by the warbling of birds and the murmur of 
fountains; it was enriched by a display of rich furniture 
and rare animals ; of the imperial treasures, something 
was shown, and much was supposed; and the long order of 
unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers and domestic' 
eunuchs. The sanctuary of the presence-chamber was 
veiled with a curtain ; and the vizir, who conducted the . 
ambassadors, laid aside his scimitar, and prostrated himself 
three times on the ground ; the veil was then removed, and . 
they beheld the commander of the faithful, who signified 
his pleasure to the first slave of the throne. But tin’s slave 
was his master; the vizirs or sultans had usurped the 
supreme administration of Egypt; the claims of the rival 
candidates .were decided by arms, and the name of the 
most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted in the royal 
patent of command. The factions of Dargham and Shawer 
alternately expelled each other from the capital and country; 
and the weaker side implored the dangerous protection of ' 
the sultan of Damascus or the king of Jerusalem, the per- 
petual enemies of the sect and monarchy of the Entimitcs. * 
By his arms and religion the Turk was most formidable ; 
but the Prank, in an easy direct march, could advance from 
Gaza to the Nile ; while the intermediate situation of Pis 
realm compelled the troops of DToureddin to wheel round 
the skirts of Arabia, a loDg and painful circuit, which ex- 
posed them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of the 
desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish prince 
aspired to reign in Egypt under the name of the Abbas- 
sides ; but the restoration of the suppliant Shawer was the 
ostensible motive of the first expedition ; and the success . 
was intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran 
commander. Dargham was oppressed and slain ; but the 
ingratitude, the jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his 
more fortunate rival, soon provoked him to invite the king 


* From the ambassador, William of Tyro (L 19, c. 17, IS,) describes 
the palace of Cairo. In the caliph's treasure were found a pearl ns 
large aa a pigeon’s egg, a ruby weighing seventeen Egyptian drachms, 
nn emerald. a palm and a half in length, and many vases of crystal and 
porcelain of China. (Rcnaudot, p. 536.) 
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of Jerusalem to deliver Egypt from Ms insolent benefactors. 
To this union tbe forces of Shiracouh were unequal; he 
relinquished the premature conquest; and the evacuation 
of Belbeis or Pelusium vras the condition of his safe retreat. 
As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their general 
closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe" in his 
hand, a Frank presumed to ask him if he vrere not afraid 
of an attack ? “ It is doubtless in your power to begin the 
attack (replied the intrepid emir); but rest assured that not 
one of my soldiers will go to paradise till he has sent an 
infidel to kelL” His report of the riches of the land, the 
effeminacy of the natives, and the disorders of the govern- 
ment?, revived the hopes of Ivoureddin ; the caliph of Bag- 
dad applauded the pious design; and Shiracouh descended 
into Egypt a second time with twelve thousand Turks and 
eleven thousand Arabs. Yet his forces were still inferior 
to the confederate armies of the Franks and Saracens: and 
I can discern an unusual degree of military art in his pas- 
sage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his masterly 
evolutions in the battle of Babain, the surprise of Alex- 
andria, and his marches and countermarches in the fiats 
and valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the sea. His con- 
duct was seconded by tbe courage of his troops, and on tbe 
eve of action a Mamaluke * exclaimed, I; If we cannot wrest 
Egypt from the Christian dogs, why do we not renounce 
the honours and rewards of the sultan, and retire to labour 
with the peasants, or to spin with the females of the baremr” 
Yet after all his efforts in the field,t after the obstinate 
defence- of Alexandria i by his nephew Saladin, an honour- 
able capitulation and retreat concluded the second enter- 
prise of Shiracouh; and xSoureddin reserved his abilities 

•* MamZuc, plur. ifamaUc, 1= defined by Pocoeke (Prolegom. ad Abul- 
pharag. p. 7,1 ‘and D’Herbelot (p. 545), serrum emptitium, seu qui 
pretionumerato in domini possessionem cedit They frequently occur 
in the wars of Saladin (B&hadin, p. 236, fire.) ; and it was only the 
Bahartic Ma mal ukes that were -first introduced into Egypt by bis 
descendants. T Jacobus a Yitriaco (p. 1116,) gi ve3 

the king of' Jerusalem no more than three hundred and seventy -four 
knishts. Both the Franks and Moslems report the superior numbers 
of the enemy ; a difference which may be solved by counting or omit- 
ting' the unwarlike Egyptians. " £ It was the 

Alexandria of the Arabs,' a middle term in extent and riche3 between 
the period of tbe 'Greeks" and Romans and that of the Turks. 
(Savary, Lettres sur 1’Egypte, tom. i p. 25, 26.) .. ' 
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for a third and more propitious occasion. It was soon 
offered by the ambition and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, 
king of Jerusalem, who bad imbibed the pernicious maxim, 
that no faith should bo kept with the enemies of God. A 
religious warrior, the great master of the Hospital, en- 
couraged him to proceed ;* the emperor of Constantinople 
either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies of 
Syria; and the perfidious Christian, unsatisfied with spoil 
and subsidy, aspired to the conquest of Egypt. In this 
emergency the Moslems turned their eyes towards the 
sultan of Damascus ; the vizir, whom danger encompassed 
on all sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes, and 
Koureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one- 
third of the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks were 
already at the gates of Cairo; but the suburbs, the old 
city, were burnt on their approach ; they were deceived by 
an insidious negotiation, and their vessels were unable to 
surmount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently de- 
clined a contest with the Turks, in the midst of a hostile 
country; and Amaury retired into Palestine with the 
shame and reproach that always adhere to unsuccessful 
injustice. After this deliverance, Shiracouh was invested 
with a robe of honour, which be soon stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while the Turkish emirs 
condescended to hold the office of vizir ; but this foreign 
conquest precipitated the fall of the Fatimites themselves, 
and the bloodless change was accomplished by a message 
and a word. The caliphs had been degraded by their own 
weakness and the tyranny of the vizirs; their subjects 
blushed when the descendant- and successor of the prophet 
presented bis naked hand to the rude gripe of a Latin 
ambassador ; they wept when be sent the hair of his women, 
a sad emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the pity of 
the sultan of Damascus. By the., command of Nonreddin, 
and the sentence of the doctors, the hblynames of Abu* 
beker, Omar, and Othmau, were solemnly "restored; the 
caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public 

* [Gilbert d’Assalv, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, was easily 
persuaded by Amaury to assist him ; but the general council of tho 
knights hesitated, till their assent was purchased by a promise that the 
city of Heliopolis should be given to them. The Templara stenily 
refused to concur in such a breach of faith (Taaffe. i. ch. 5, p. 2TC). 
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prayers as the true commander of tlie faithful : and tea 
green livery of tee sons of Ali vras exchanged for the black 
colour of the Abbassides. The last of his race, the caliph 
Adhed, mho survived only ten days, expired in happy ignor- 
ance of his fate ; his treasures secured the loyalty of the 
soldiers, ard silenced the murmurs of the sectaries : and in 
all subsequent revolutions Egypt has never departed from 
the orthodox tradition of the Moslems.* 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by the 
pastoral tribes of the Curds ;f a people hardy, strong, 
savage, impatient of the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tena- 
cious of the government of their national chiefs. The re- 
semblance of name, situation, and manners, seems to identify 
them vrith the Carduehians of the Greeks:! and they 
still defend against the Ottoman Porte, the antique freedom 
.which they asserted against the successors of Cyrus. Po- 
verty and ambition prompted them to embrace the profession 
of mercenary soldiers ; the service of his father and uncle pre- 
pared the reign of the great Saladin ;§ and the son of Job or 

tVHken (in. part 2, p. 117), hints that they held hack through jealousy 
' of the Hospitallers. — E d.] * For this great revolution 

of Egypt, gee William of Tyre (L 1?. 5 — 7. 12 — 31. 2U 5 — 12), 
Bohadm (in Yit Saladin. p. 30—^39), Abulfeda (in Excerpt. Schultens, 
p. 1 — 12), D'Herbelot (Bibliok Orient. Adhed, Fathemah, bat very 
•incorrect), Kenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 522 — 525. 532 — 537), 
Yertot (Hist, des Chevaliers de Mai the, tom. L p. 141 — 163, in 4io.), 
and M. de Guignes (tom. iL p. 2, 1S5 — 215). 

t For the Curds, see De Guignes, tom. i. p.416, 417; the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens, and Tavernier, Yoyages, p. 1, p. 30S, 309. 
The Ayonbites descended from the tribe of Eavradrsi, one of the 
noblest ; but as (hey were infected vrith the heresy of the metemp- 
sychosis, the orthodox sultans insinuated that their descent was only 
on the mother's side, and that their ancestor was a stranger who set- 
tled among the Curds. {The most recent account of the Curds i3 
that, furnished by Mr. Layard. He visited Tekrit, the birth-place of 
Saladin, whose father, Ayub, was a chief of the Curdish tribe of 
Kahwanduz. Nineveh and Babylon, p. 370 — 376.467 . — Ed.] 

* See' the fourth book of the Anabasis of Xenophon. The Ten 
Thousand suffered more from the arrows of_the free Carduehians, 
than from the splendid weakness of the Great rang. 

§ We are indebted to the professor Schultens (Lug. Bat 1775, in 
folio) for the richest and most authentic materials, a life of Saladin, by 
his friend and minister the cadhi Bohadin, and copious extracts from 
the Historv of his kinsman, the prince Abulfeda of Hamah. To these 
we may add the article of Salaheddin in the Bibiiotbeqne Orientale, 
and all' that may be gleaned from -the Dynasties bf Abulpharagius, 
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Ayub, a simple Curd, magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, 
which flattery deduced from the Arabian caliphs.* So un- 
conscious was Noureddin of the impendingruinofhis house, 
that he constrained the reluctant youth to follow his uncle 
Shiracouh into Egypt; his military character was estab- 
lished by the defence of Alexandria ; and if we may believe 
the Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian 
general the profane honours of knighthood-t On the death 
of Shiracouh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on 
Saladin, as the youngest and least powerful of the emirs ; 
but with the advice of his father, whom he invited to Cairo, 
his genius obtained the ascendant over his equals, and 
attached the army to his person and interest. While Nou- 
reddin lived, these ambitious Curds were the most humble 
of his slaves ; and the indiscreet murmurs of the divan were 
silenced by the prudent Ayub, who loudly protested, that at 
the command of the sultan he himself would lead his son in ■ 
chains to the foot of the throne. “ Such language,” he 
added in private, “ was prudent and proper in an assembly 
of your rivals ; but we are now above fear and obedience ; 
and the threats of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute of 
a sugar-cane.” His seasonable death relieved them from the 
odious and doubtful conflict; his son, a minor of eleven 
year3 of age, was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus ; 
and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph with . 
every title % that could sanctify his usurpation in the eyes 
of the people. Nor was Saladin long content with the pos- 
session of Egypt ; he despoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, 
and the Atabehs of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir ; 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for their temporal 
protector ; his brother Eubdued the distant regions, of 
Yemen, or the happy Arabia; and at the hour of Ins death, 
his empire was spread from the African Tripoli to the 
Tigris, and from the Indian ocean to the monriiains of 

* Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, be may share the praise, 
for imitating, at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder. 

f Hist. Hierosol. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1352. A similar 
example may be found in Joiuville {p.-J 2, edition d.u Louvre); but tbo 
pious St. Louis refused to dignify infidels with the order of Christian 
knighthood. (Ducange, Observations, p. 70.) . ■ 

; In these Arabic titles, rcltgionii must always be understood ; 
Xouriddin, lumen r.; Ezzodin, dccus; Amadoddin, columcn; our 
hero’s proper name was Joseph, and he was styled SalaJitddin, salus; 
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Armenia. In the judgment of Iris character, the reproaches 
of treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on our mind3, 
impressed as they are with the principle and experience of 
law and loyalty. But his ambition may in some measure he 
. excused by the revolutions of Asia,* which had erased every 
. notion of legitimate succession ; by the recent example of 
the Atabeks themselves ; by his reverence to the son of his 
benefactor ; his humane and generous behaviour to the col- 
lateral branches ; by their incapacity and his merit ; by the 
approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all legitimate 
power, and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the 
people, whose happiness is the first object of government. 
In his virtues, and in those of his patron, they admired the 
singular union of the hero and the saint ; for both Aoured- 
din and Saladin are ranked among the Mahometan saints; 
and the constant meditation of the holy war appears to have 
shed a serious and sober colour over their lives and actions. 
The youth of the latter f was addicted to wine and women ; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temptations of 
pleasure, for the graver follies of fame and dominion ; the 
garment of Saladin was a coarse woollen; water was his 
only drink ; and while he emulated the temperance, he sur- 
passed the chastity of his Arabian prophet. Both in faith 
and practice, he was a rigid Mussulman ; he ever deplored 
' . that the defence of religion had not allowed him to accom- 
plish the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, five 
times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren ; 
the involuntary omission of fasting was scrupulously repaid ; 
and his perusal of the Koran on horseback, between the 
approaching armies, may be quoted as a proof, however 
ostentatious, of piety and courage.^ The superstitious doc- 
trine of the sect of Skafei, was the only study that he 
J deigned to encourage ; the poets were safe in his contempt ; 
but all profane science was the object of his aversion ; and a 
philosopher, who had vented some speculative novelties, was 

* Al Malxchus, Al Nasinu, rex defensor; Ab\t Modcjrcr, pater victoria. 

' Schultens, Pnsfat. * Abulfeda, who descended from a 

■brother of Saladin, observes from man y examples, that the founders 
of dynasties took the guilt for themselves, and left the reward to 
their innocent collaterals. {Excerpt, p. 10.) 

■j* See his life and character in Eenaudot, p. 537 — 548. 

* TTis civil and religious virtues are celebrated in the first chapter of 
Bohadin (p. 4—30), himself an eye-witne.=3 and an honest bigot. 
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6eized and strangled by the command of the royal saint. 
The justice of bi3 divan mas accessible to the meanest sup- 
pliant against himself and his ministers ; and it mas only 
for a kingdom that Saladin mould deviate from the rule of 
equity. While the descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi held 
his stirrup, and smoothed his garments, he mas affable and 
patient with the meanest of bis servants. So boundless mas 
his liberality, that he distributed twelve thousand horses at 
the siege of Acre ; and, at the time of his death, no more 
than forty-seven drachms of silver, and one piece of gold 
coin mere found in the treasury ; yet in a martial reign, the 
tributes mere diminished, and the mealthy citizens enjoyed, 
mithout fear or danger, the fruits of their industry. Egypt. 
Syria, and Arabia, mere adorned by the royal foundations of 
hospitals, colleges, and tnoschs, -and Cairo mas fortified with 
a mall and citadel ; but his morks mere consecrated to public 
use;* nor did the sultan indulge himself in a garden or 
palace of private luxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, 
the genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the esteem of the 
Christians ; the emperor of Germany gloried in his friend- 
ship ;f the Greek emperor solicited his alliance and the 
conquest of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his 
fame both in the East and West. 

During its short existence, the kingdom of Jerusalem- § 
mas supported by the discord of the Turks and Saracens 
and both the Fatimite caliphs .and the sultans of Damascus - 
mere tempted to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the 
meaner considerations of private and present advantage. 
But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, mere now- 
united by a hero, whom nature and fortune had armed 
against the Christians. All mithout now bore tire most 
threatening aspect ; aud all mas feeble and hollow in the 
internal state of Jerusalem. After the two first Baldwins,’, 
the brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre 
devolved by female succession to Meliscnda, daughter of the 
second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the , 

* Id many works, particularly Joseph's well in the castle of Cairo; 
the sultan and the patriarch have been confounded by the ignorance 
of natives and travellers. „ • t Anonym. Canisti, tom. iii. 

p. 2, p. 504. ‘ Bohadin, p. 129, 130. 

§ For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from 
tho ninth to the iwenty'Second book. Jacob b Vitriaco, HLt. Hiero* 
Bolym. L L and Sanutus, Secreta Fideiium Crucis, k 3, p. C — 9* 
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father, by a former marriage, of our English Elantagehets* 
Their two sous, Baldwin the Third, and Amaury, waged a 
strenuous, and not unsuccessful war, against the infidels ; 
out the son of Amaury. Baldwin the Fourth, was deprived 
by the leprosy, a gift- of the crusades, of the faculties both 
of mind and body. His sister Sybilla, the mother of Bald- 
win the Fifth, was his natural heiress ; after the suspicious 
death of her child, she crowned her second husband, Guv of 
Lusignau. a prince of a handsome person, bnt of such base 
renown, that his own brother Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, 
“ Since they have made him a king, surely they would have 
me a god!” The choice was generally blamed; and the 
most powerful vassal, Baymond count of Tripoli, who had 
been excluded from the succession and regency, entertained 
an implacable hatred against the king, and exposed his 
honour and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. 
Such were the guardians of the holy city ; a leper, a child, a 
woman, a coward, and a traitor ; yet its fate was delayed 
twelve years by some supplies from Europe, by the valour 
of the military orders, and by the distant or domestic avo- 
cations of their great enemy. At length, on every side the 
sinking state was encircled and pressed by a hostile line ; 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, whose existence 
it protected. A soldier of fortune, Beginald of Cbatillon, 
bad seized a fortress on the edge of the desert, from whence 
he pillaged the caravans, insulted Mahomet, and threatened 
the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin condescended to 
complain : rejoiced in the denial of justice ; and at the head 
of fourscore thousand horse and foot, invaded the Holy 
Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first siege was sug- 
gested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged : and 
the king" of Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, 
and to arm his people, for the relief of that important 
place. - } - By the advice of the perfidious Baymond, the 

* [Geoffrey, the son of Folk, was the father of oor Plantagenels, br 
his marriaceVith Matilda, daughter of Henry L, and widow of the 
emperor Henry V. The name of Plantagenet originated in the pre- 
ceding century, with another Falk. U i l l inm of Malmsnury, 2t»5, -SI, 
edit Bohn. — E d.] .. . , 

f Templaiii ut apes bombabant, et HospitaJani nt renti stpdeDsnt, 
et barones se erifio offe rebant, et Tarcopoli (the Christian light 
troops) semet ipsi in ignem injiciebant (Ispahani de Expugnatione 
KtnMnca, p. 18, spud Schuliens) ; a specimen of Arabian eloquence 
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Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute of water ; be 
fled on the first onset, with the curses of both nations;* 
Lusignan was overthrown, .with the loss of thirty thousand 
men; and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfortune! 
was left in the power of the infidels. The royal captive was 
conducted to the tent of Saladin ; and as he fainted with 
thirst and terror, the generous victor presented him with a 
cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without suffering his com- 
panion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of this pledge of 
hospitality and pardon. “ The person and dignity of a king,” 
said the sultan, “ are sacred ; but this impious robber must 
instantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he has blasphemed, 
or meet the death which be has so often deserved.” On the 
proud or conscientious refusal of the Christian warrior, 
Saladin struck him on the head with his scimitar, and Regi- 
nald was dispatched by the guards.f The trembling Lu- 
signan was sent to Damascus to an honourable prison and 
speedy ransom ; but the victory was stained by the execu- 
tion of two hundred and thirty knights of the Hospital, the 
intrepid champions and martyrs of their faith. The king- 
dom was left without a head ; and of the two grand masters 


somewnat different from the style of Xenophon. [Tho Turcopoli, 
according to Taaffe'e account (pp. 215 — 222) were Turkish merce- 
naries, generally a light cavalry, serving under the Hospitallers. They 
were always commanded by a knight of that order, called Turcopolicr, 
whose office was often, united to that of the master at arms, or 
marshal. He is said (p. 215) to have been always an Englishman. 

Ed.] * The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, 

the treason of Raymond ; but had he really embraced their religion, 
he would have been a saint and a hero in tho eyes of tho latter. 
[Taaffe (p. 828— 338) rebuts the charges against "the high-minded 
and too-injured Tripoli,” as a wicked falsehood. He says, that tho 
irresolute Guy was urged by the Grand Master of tho Tomplo to 
hazard a battle, against the ndvice of Raymond, who led the van- 
guard, performed prodigies of valour, cut his way through the Saracens, 
and in a fen* days died of grief. Wilken says tho same. V oh iii. part 2, 

p, o-q, Ed.] t Kennud; Reginald, or Arnold 

de Chatillon, is celebrated by tho Latins in his life and death ; hut 
the circumstances of the latter aro more distinctly related by Bohadin 
and Abulfeda ; and Joinvillc (Hist de St. Louis, p. 7b), alludes to 
tho practice of Saladin, of never patting to death a prisoner who - 
had tasted his bread and salt. Some of the companions of Arnold had 
hceu slaughtered, and almost sacrificed, in a valley of Mecca, nbl 
sacriflcia mactantur. (Abulfeda, p. 32.) [Reginald had made himself 
obnoxious to Saladin by his incursions. On one of these forays ho was 
VOL. VI. 2 K 
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of the military orders, the one was slain, and the other 
was a prisoner. Prom all the cities, both of the sea-coast 
and the inland country, the garrisons had been drawn away 
for this fatal field: Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape 
the rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the 
battle of 'Tiberias, he appeared in arms before the gates of 
Jerusalem.* 

He might- expect, that the siege of a city so venerable on 
earth and in heaven, so interesting to Europe and Asia, 
would reMndle the last sparks of enthusiasm ; and that of 
sixty thousand Christians, every man would be a soldier, 
and every soldier a candidate for martyrdom. But queen 
Sybilla trembled for herself and her captive husband : and 
the barons and knights, who had escaped from the sword 
and chains of the Turks, displayed the same factious and 
selfish spirit in the public ruin. The most numerous portion 
of the inhabitants was composed of the Greek and Oriental 
' Christians, whom experience had taught to prefer the Ma- 
hometan before the Latin yoke :f and the holy sepulchre 
attracted a base and needy crowd, without arms or courage, 
who subsisted only on the charity of the pilgrims. Some 
feeble and hasty efforts were made for the defence of Jeru- 
salem ; but in the space of fourteen days, a victorious army 
•drove back tbe sallies of the besieged, planted their engines, 
opened tbe wall to tbe breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their 
-scaling ladders, and erected ou the breach twelve banners 


defeated near Mecca, and the Saracens cut the throats of their pri- 
soners, instead of a sacrifice of sheep or lambs, which it was their 
custom to offer every year. Saladin pursued the marauder to the 
gates of Petra, where he granted him a truce. Reginald's perfidious 
breach of this treaty led to the fatal war which followed, and caused 
the indignant Saladin to vow, that he would put the perjured traitor 
to death, if ever he fell into his hands. Taaffe (from Arab. Cbron.), L 
p. 312. 315. 32-1 — 341 . — Ed.] 

* Yertot, who well describes tbe loss of the kingdom and.cify (Hist, 
des Chevaliers ae Malthe, tom. L 1. 2, p. 22S-— 2TS), inserts two 
original epistles of a knight-templar. [Saladin’s harangue to his emirs, 
urging them to rescue the Holy City from the hands of the infidels, 
with the alteration of a few words, might have been addressed by 
Godfrey toils knights. Taaffe (L 346} says, that after the siege began, 
in less than. four days, the citizens were driven to capitulate. He adds 
in a note, “Michaud seem3 for thirteen days; but the Arab. Chroc. 
ears decidedly fo nr.”— Ed. j 

t Benaadot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 
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of the prophet and the sultan. It vras in vain that a bare- 
foot procession of the queen, the women, and the monks, 
implored the Son of God to save his tomb and his inheritance 
from impious violation. Their sole hope was in the merer 
of the conqueror, and to the first suppliant deputation that ' 
mercy was sternly denied. “ He had sworn to avenge the 
patience and long-suffering of the Moslems; the hour of ' 
forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment was now arrived 
to expiate, in blood, the innocent blood which had been spilt 
by Godfrey and the first crusaders.” But a desperate and 
successful struggle of the Tranks admonished the sultan that 
his triumph was not yet secure ; he listened with reverence 
to a solemn adjuration in the name of the common Father 
of mankind; and a sentiment of human sympathy mollified 
the rigour of fanaticism and conquest, lie consented to 
accept the city, and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek . 
and Oriental Christians were permitted to live under his 
dominion ; but it was stipulated that in forty days all the 
Franks and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, and be safely 
conducted to the seaports of Syria and Egypt; that ten 
pieces of gold should he paid for each man, five for each 
woman, and one for every child ; and that those who were • ’ 
unable to purchase their freedom, should be detained in per T . 
petual slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invi- 
dious theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with the 
massacre of the first crusade. The difference would be 
merely personal ; but we should not forget that the Chris- 
tians had offered to capitulate, and that the Mahometans of • 
Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of an assault and * 


storm. Justice is indeed due to the fidelity with which the 
Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditions of the treaty; and 
he may be deservedly praised for the glance of pity which 
he cast on the misery of the vanquished. Instead of a 
rigorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a sum of thirty 
thousand byzants for the ransom of seven thousand poor ; 
two or three thousand more were dismissed bv his gratuitous 
clemency; and the number of slaves was reduced-to_ eleven 
or fourteen thousand persons. In his interview- with the 
queen, his words, and even his tears, suggested the. kindest 
consolations ; his liberal alms were distributed among those 
who had been made orphans or widows by the fortune ol 
war; and while the knights of the Hospital were in arms 

2x2 
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against him. he allowed their more pious brethren to con- 
tinue. during the term of a year, the care and sendee of the 
sick. In these acts of mercy the virtue of Sakdin deserves 
our admiration and love: he was above the necessitv of 
dissimulation, and his stem fanaticism would have prompted 
him to dissemble, rather than to afreet, this profane com- 
passion for the enemies of the Koran. After Jerusalem had 
been delivered from the presence of the strangers, the sultan 
made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind, 
and to the harmony of martial mnsic. The great- mosch of 
Omar, which had been converted into a church, was ag ain 
consecrated to one God and his prophet Mahomet: the walls 
and pavement were panned with rose water; and a pulpit, 
the labour of Zsonreddin, was erected in the sanctuary. But 
when the golden cross, that glittered, on the dome, was cast 
down, and dragged throngh the streets, the Christians of 
every sect uttered a lamentable groan, which was answered 
by the joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory chests 
"the patriarch had collected the crosses, the images, the vases, 
and the relics, of the holy place: they were seized by the 
conqueror, who was desirous of presenting the caliph with 
the trophies of Christian idolatry, lie was persuaded, how- 
ever. to intrust them to the patriarch ana prince of Antioch ; 
and the pious pledge was redeemed by Eicfaard of England, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold.* 

The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final 
expulsion of the Latins from Syria : which was yet delayed 
above a century after the death of Saladiu.f In the career 
of victory, he was first checked by the resistance of Tyre; 
the troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, were impru- 
dently conducted to the same port; their numbers were 
adequate to the defence of the place; and the arrival of 
Conrad of Montferrafc inspired the disorderly crowd with 
confidence and union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, had 
been made prisoner in the battle of Tiberias : but that dis- 

* For the conquest of .Jerusalem, Bohadia (p. 07 — 75) and Airalfeda 
(V)_ are our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian, Bernard 

Taesanrsrics (c. 151 — 107) is the mo si copious and authentic; see 
likewise Matthew Paris {p. 120 — 1 24 >. t The sieges of 

Tvre and Acre are most copiously described hr Bernard Tkesaurarius 
{de Acrnisitione Terns Sancne, a 1C7 — 171 - 0 . the author o: the 
Kistoria Hierc^olymit-una (p. 1 1 : 5 ’ — 1172, in Bongarsics), Abnt'fds 
fp, 43 — ££>), and Bo ha-din (p. 75 — 173). 
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aster -was unknown in Italy and Greece, when the son wan 
urged, by ambition and piety, to visit the inheritance of his 
royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. The view of the Turkish 
banners warned him from the hostile coast of Jaffa; and 
Conrad was unanimously hailed as the prince and champion 
of Tyre, which was already besieged by the conqueror of 
Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, and perhaps his know- 
ledge of a generous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of 
the sultan, and to declare, that should his aged parent be 
exposed before the walls, he himself would discharge the 
first arrow, and glory in his descent from a Christian 
martyr.* The Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the har- 
bour of Tyre ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, and iiyo 
galleys were either sunk or taken; a thousand Turks were 
slain in a sally ; and Saladin, after burning his engines, con- 
cluded a glorious campaign by a disgraceful retreat to 
Damascus. He was soon assailed by a more formidable 
tempest. The pathetic narratives, and even the pictures, 
that represented, in lively colours, the servitude and profa- 
nation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid sensibility of 
Europe ; tbe emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings 
of France and England, assumed the cross ; nnd the tardy 
magnitude of their armaments was anticipated by the mari- 
time stales of the Mediterranean and the ocean. The skilful 
and provident Italians first embarked in the ships of Genoa, 
Pisa, and Venice. They were speedily followed by the 
most eager pilgrims of France, Normandy, and the "Western 
Isles. The powerful succour of Flanders, Prise, and Den- 
mark, filled near a hundred vessels; and the northern 
warriors were distinguished in the field by a lofty stature 
and a ponderous battle-axe.f Their increasing multitudes 

* I have followed a moderate nnd probable representation of the 
fact. Vertot adopts, without r»!u;tance, a romantic talc, in which the 
old marquis is actually exposed to the darts of the besieged. 

+ Northman™ et Gothi, et cictcri populi insularum qwe inter occi- 
dentem et septemtrionem Bit® sunt, geutes bellicose, corporis, proeej-i, 
mortis intrepid®, bipennibus nrmatm, uavibus rotuudis cure Ysnschlrc 
dicuntur ndvect®. [Sundry variations of this term (}>nac/.yr)‘v t Tre 
applied to the ships of the maritime Goths; but what description of 
vessel was so denoted, is very uncertain. Some railed it large, nnd 
others small; some long, and others short'; some light for the purpo'es 
of piracy, others heavy for use in ear. Sop Ducange, 5. II 32, ad voc. 
Naca, which appears to have been the original form of the word. H 
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could no longer be confined within the walls of Tyre, or 
remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. They pitied the 
misfortunes, and revered the dignity* of Lusignan, who was 
released from prison, perhaps, to divide the army of the 
Franks. He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the south of Tyre ; and the place was first 
invested by two thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, 
under his nominal command. I shall not expatiate on the 
‘story of this memorable siege, which lasted near two years, 
and consumed, in a narrow space, the forces of Europe and. 
Asia. Aever did the flame of enthusiasm bum with fiercer 
and more destructive rage : nor could the true believers, a 
common appellation, who consecrated their own martyrs, 
refuse some applause to. the mistaken zeal and courage of 
their adversaries. At the sound of the holy trumpet, the 
[Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental provinces, 
assembled under the servant of the prophet his camp was 
pitched and removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he 
laboured, night and day, for the relief of his brethren and 
the annoyance of the Eranks. .Eine battles, not unworthy 
of the name, were fought, in the neighbourhood of mount 
Carmel, with such vicissitude of fortune, that in one attack 
the sultan forced his way into the city ; that in one sally, 
the Christians penetrated to the royal tent. By the means 
of. divers and pigeons, a regular correspondence was main- 
‘tained with the besieged ; and. as often as tbe sea was left 
open, tbe exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh 
supply was poured into the place. The Latin camp was 

was probably derived from the Gothic Lndi-ji, to repel or drive off, 
and designated at first no particular kind of vessel but those that were 
kept at home for the defence of the coast against invaders. In the 
Savon Chronicle (edit Ingram, p. 2-35), king Edward, A.D. 1052, fitted 
ont forty tnatxa that lay at Sandwich, to oppose the rebellious earl 
Godwin, who was coming with an army from Flanders. It is there 
translated enatki, but in Petrie's lion. Hist Britan, p. 447, and in 
Bohn’s edit p. 426, it is rendered “vessels.” These terms do not show 
how the snacca differed from the scipu and duJen, that are so often 
mentioned. The word was afterwards more extensively and indis- 
criminately used in the German vachen to signify only a boat. TVilken 
U. 260) cites this and other passages in which the term occurs, but 
does not explain it — E d.J 

* The historian of Jerusalem (p. 110S) adds the nations of the East, 
from the Tigris to India, and the swarthy tribes of Moors and Getu- 
ffana, so that Asia and Africa fought against Europe. 
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thinned by famine, the sword, and the climate; but the 
tents of the dead were replenished with new pilgrims, who 
exaggerated the strength and speed of their approaching 
countrymen. The vulgar was astonished by the report, that 
the pope himself, with an innumerable crusade, was advanced 
as far as Constantinople. The march of the emperor filled 
■the East with more serious alarms ; the obstacles which he 
encountered in Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by 
the policy of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Barbarossa 
was measured by his esteem ; and the Christians were rather 
dismayed than encouraged at the sight of the duke of Swabia 
and his wayworn remnant of five thousand Germans. At 
length, in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of 
France and England cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the 
siege was mord vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emu- 
lation of the two kings, Philip Augustus and Bichard Plan- 
tagenet. After every resource had been tried, nnd every 
hope was exhausted, the defenders of Acre submitted to' 
their fate ; a capitulation was granted, but their lives and 
liberties were taxed at the hard conditions of a ransom of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of one 
hundred nobles and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and . 
the restoration of the wood of the holy cross. Some doubts, 
in the agreement, and some delay in the execution, rekindled 
the fury of the Franks, and three thousand Moslems, almost 
in the sultan’s view, were beheaded by the command of the 
sanguinary Eichard.* By the conquest of Acre, the Latin 
powers acquired a strong town nnd a convenient harbour ; 
but the advantage was most dearly purchased. The minister 
and historian of Saladin computes, from the report of the 
enemy, that their numbers, nt different periods, amounted to 
five or six hundred thousand; that more than one hundred 
thousand Chrisfcinus were slain ; that a far greater number 
was lost by disease or shipwreck; and that a' small portion 
of this mighty r host could return in safety to their native 
countries.! 

* Bohadin, p. 180 ; nnd this massacre is neither denied nor blamed 
by the Christian historians. Alacriter jussa complcntes (the Englhh 
soldiers), say3 Galfridus ii Vinisauf (1. 4, c. 4, p. 340), who fiscs at two 
thousand seven hundred the number of victims; who nrc multiplied 
to five thousand by ltoger Hovcdcn (p. 097, GPS). The humanity or 
avarice of Philip Augustus was persuaded to ransom his prisoners, 
ylacob. h Vitriaco, b 1, c. 98, p. 1122.) t Bohadin, y. 1 1 
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zeal ; but I cannot believe that a soldier, so free and fearless 
in tbe use of his lance, would have descended to whet a 
dagger against bis valiant brother Conrad of Montferrat, 
who was slain at Tyre by some secret assassins.® After the 
surrender of Acre, and "the departure of Philip, the king of 
England led the crusaders to the recovery of the sea-coast ; 
and the cities of Cajsarca and Jaffa were added to the frag'-' 
ments of the kingdom of Lusignan. A march of one hundred 
miles from Acre to Ascalon was a great and perpetual 
battle of eleven days. In the disorder of his troops, Saladin 
remained on the field with seventeen guards, without lower- 
ing his standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen 
kettle-drum; he again rallied and renewed the charge; and 
his preachers or heralds called aloud on the Unitarians man- 
fully to stand up against the Christian idolaters. But the 
progress of these idolaters was irresistible ; and it was only 
by demolishing the walls and buildings of Ascalon, that the 
sultan could prevent them from occupying an important 
fortress on the confines of Egypt. During a severe winters • 
the armies slept; hut in the spring, the Franks advanced 
within a day’s march of Jerusalem, under the leading stan- 
dard of the English king, and his active spirit intercepted a 
convoy, or caravan, of seven thousand camels. Saladin + 
had fixed his station in the holy city; but the city was 
struck with consternation and discord ; he fasted ; he 
prayed ; he preached ; he offered to share the dangers of 
the siege ; but his Mamalukes, who remembered the fate of • 

* Tct he was guilty in the opinion of the Moslems, who iittesi ■ 
the confession of the assassins, that they were sent by the king of 
England (Bob a din, p.225); and his only defence is an absurd and 
palpable forgery (Hist, de l'AcadOmio dee Inscriptions, tom. xvi. 
p. 155 — 1 C3), a pretended letter from the prince of the a«=a"sin«, the 
theich, or old man of the mountain, who justified Iiichard. by * 
assuming to himself the guilt or merit of the murder. • [T.iaffc does 
not even mention this imputation on the character of Itichard, who, 
he says, had just acknowledged Conrad king, of Jerusalem. The 
crime, according to him, was perpetrated to avenge the murder of an 
“Assassin” by a Templar, whom Amaury, Conrad’s father-in-law, 
sentenced to death,. -hnt neglected to execute the. sentence. Taaffc, i. ' 
p. 304 ; ii. p. 49. IVilken also (iv. p. 4S5) exculpates Itichard. — Ka] 

+ See the distress and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are de- 
scribed by Bobadin (p. 7 — 9. 235 — 237), wiio himself harangued the 
defenders ’of Jerusalem; their fears were not unknown to the enemy. 
(Jacob, ii Vitriaco, 1. 1, c. ICO, p. 1123. Yiuisauf, L 5, c. 50, p. 399.) 
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their companions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with loyal or 
seditious clamours, to reserve his person and their courage 
for the future defence of their religion and empire.* The 
Moslems were delivered by the sudden, or as they deemed, 
the miraculous retreat of the Christians ;f and the laurels 
of Eichard were blasted by the prudence, or envy, of his 
companions. The hero, ascending a hill, and veiling his 
face, exclaimed with an indignant voice, “Those who are 
• unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
. Christ ! ” After his return to Acre, on the news that Jaffa 
was surprised by the sultan, he sailed with some merchant 
vessels, and leaped foremost on the beach; the castle was 
relieved by his presence: and sixty thousand Turks and 
•Saracens fled before his arms. The discover}' of his weak- 
ness provoked them to return in the morning; and they 
found him carelessly encamped before the gates, with only 
-seventeen knights and three hundred archers. "Without 
counting their numbers, he sustained their charge ; and we 
learn from the evidence of his enemies, that the king oi 
England, grasping his lance, rode furiously along their front, 
from the right to the left wing, without , meeting an adver- 
sary who dared to encounter his career.}; Am I writing , 
the history of Orlando or Amadis ? 

■* Yet unless the Bultan, or an Ayouhite prince, remained in Jeru- 
salem, neo Curdi Turcis, nec Turci essent obtemperaturi Cnrdis 
(Bohadin, p. 236). He draws aside a corner of the political curtain. 

t Bohadin (p. 237), and even Jeffrey de Yinisauf (L 6, c. 1 — S, 
p. 403 — 409), ascribe the retreat to Richard himself; and Jacobus 
h Vitriaco observes, that in his impatience to depart, in nlterum virum 
mutatus est (p. 1123). Yet Joinville, a French knight, accuses the 
envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy (p. 316), without supposing, like 
Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. [According to Tan he 
(il p. 50), the retreat of the Christians was the result of a consultation 
of “twenty faithful persons, five Templars, five Hospitallers, five 
French, and five Syrians," who decided against an attack on Jeru- 
salem. — E d.] 

X The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem, and Jaffa, are related by 
Bohadin (p. 154 — 249) and Abulfeda (p, 53 , 52). The author of the 
Itinerary, or the monk of St Albans, cannot exaggerate the cadhis 
account’of the prowess of Richard (Yinisauf, L 6, c. 14 — 24, p. 432 — 
421. Hist. Major, p. 137—143) ; and on the whole of this war, there 
is a marvellous agreement between the Christian and Mahometan 
writers, who mutually praise the virtues Of tbeir enemies. [Rico- 
baldus, whose Chronicle, written in 3297, is preserved in Mumtori'e 
Collection, and agrees with five Arabic MSS.' in the Ferrara Jlunicipa! 
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During tbese hostilities, a languid and tedious negotia- 
tion * between the Franks and Moslems was started, and 
continued, and broken, and again resumed, and again 
broken. Some acts of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and 
fruit, the exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, 
softened the asperity of religious war ; from the vicissitude 
of success, the monarchs might learn to suspect that 
Heaven was neutral in the quarrel ; nor, after the trial of 
each other, could either hope for a decisive victory .f The 
health both of Eichard and Saladin appeared to be in a 
declining state ; and they respectively suffered the evils of 
distant and domestic warfare; Plantagenet was impatient 
.to punish a perfidious rival who had invaded Normandv in 
his absence; and the indefatigable sultan was subdued by 
the cries of the people, who was the victim, and of the: 
soldiers, who were the instruments, of his martial zeal. 
The first demands of the king of England were the ^resti- 
tution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross; and he 
firmly declared, that himself and his brother pilgrims would 
end their lives in the pious labour, rather than return to 

Library, relatea a romantic incident in a battle on St. George's day, 
April, 23, 1192. The English having been repulsed, Richard, epring- 
ing from his horse, Fauvell, placed himself at the head of the archers. 
Stooping down he wound round his leg, just below the knee, a small 
tape used by the men of Kent to tie their sheaves of arrows in the 
quivers, and ordered his chief knights to do the tame and fight in 
honour of St. George. Hever before had they performed such heroic 
actions, as on that day. Saladin, seeing Richard on foot, thought that 
his horse was slain, and sent him his own beautiful Arabian, begging that 
the king of England would accept it for the love of him. In com- 
memoration of these occurrences, it is said that Richard instituted tbo 
Order of the Garter, to which he afterwards gave its motto during his 
French wars, Taafle, ii. 51 — 53 . — Ed.] 

* See the progress of negotiation and hostility in Bobhdinfp. 207 — 
2G0), who was himself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his 
intention of returning with new armies to the conquest of the Holy 
land; and Saladin answered tho menace with a civil compliment 
(Vinisauf, 1. c. 23, p. 423.) + The most copious and 

original account of this holy war Is Galfridi h Yinisauf Itinerarium 
Regis Anglornm Richardi ct aliorum in Terrain Hiero»o]yrnr>rum, in 
six books, published in the second volume of Gale's Scriptores Hist. 
Anglicanro (p. 247 — 4 20), Roger Hovedcn and Matthew Paris afford 
likewise many valuable materials; and the former describe*, with 
accuracy, the discipline and. navigation of the English fleet [These 
three historians, Godfrey dc Vinsauf, Roger Hovedcn, and Matthew 
Paris, have been well translated in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. — E d.] 
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admonish the East of the instability of human greatness. 

The unity of empire was dissolved by his death ; bis 
sons were oppressed by the stronger arm of their uncle 
Saphadin; the hostile interests of the sultans of Egypt, 
Damascus, and Aleppo,* were again revived; and the 
Eranks or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their 
fortresses along the Syrian coast. 

The noblest monument of a conqueror’s fame, and of the 
terror which he inspired, is the Saladine tentli, a general 
tax, which was imposed on the laity, and even the clergy, of 
the Latin church, for the service of the holy war. The 
practice was too lucrative to expire with the occasion; and 
this tribute became the foundation of all the tithes nnd 
tenths on ecclesiastical benefices which have been granted 
by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved- 
for the immediate use of the apostolic see.f This pecuniary . . 
emolument must have tended to increase the interest of 
the popes in the recovery of Palestine ; after the death of 
Saladin they preached the crusade, by their epistles, their 
legates, and their missionaries ; and the accomplishment of 
the pious work might have been expected from the zeai 
and talents of Innocent the Third. J Under that young 
and ambitious priest, the successors of St. Peter attained 
the full meridian of their greatness ; and in a reign, of _ • ' . 
eighteen years, he exercised a despotic command over the 
emperors and kings, whom he raised and deposed; over. the, : 
nations, whom an interdict of months or years deprived, 
for the offence of their rulers, of the exercise of Christian 
worship. In the council of the Lateran he acted as -1110 

* See the succession of tbo Ayoubites, in Abnlphnrngius (Dynast, 
p. 277, Ac.), and the tables of if. de Guignes, l’Art de Verifier les 
Dates, nnd the Bibliotbeque Oricntale. + Tbornasy’n . 

(Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 311 — 37!) has copiously, treated of • 
the origin, abuses, and restrictions, of these faiths. A theory was •" 
started, but not pursued, that they were rightfully due to the pope, a 
teuth of the Levites' tenth to the high-priest. (Seldcn on Tithes, seo 
his works, voL iii. p. 2, p. 10S3.) J See the Gcsta 

Innocentii, 3, in JIuratori, Script. Iter. Ital. (tom. iiL'p. 1, 'p. 4SC — . 

568.) [The character of Innocent III. may bo found drawn by - - ' 
Haliam (1. 300) and by Wilkcn (5. 01). Of all tbe popes be was tho 
most active promoter of the crusades, and none realized so fully the 
ambitious designs of their first author. For his bold pretensions and 
arrogated power, sec Haliam, voL ii. p. 2S2, and Wilken, vol. v. p. 23. 
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ecclesiastical, almost as the temporal, sovereign of the East 
and West. It was at the feet of his legate that John of 
England surrendered his crown ; and Innocent may boast 
of the two most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
the establishment of transubstantiation, and the origin of 
the inquisition. At his voice, two crusades, the fourth 
and the fifth, were undertaken; but except a king of 
Hungary, the princes of the second order were at the head 
of the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate to the design; 
nor did the effects correspond with the hopes and wishes ot 
the pope and the people. The fourth crusade was diverted 
from Syria to Constantinople; and the conquest of the 
Greek or Eornan empire by the Latins will form the proper 
and important subject of the next chapter. In the fifth,* 
two hundred thousand Franks were landed at the eastern 
mouth of the Nile. They reasonably hoped that Palestine 
must he subdued in Egypt, ^the seat and storehouse of the 
sultan ; and after a siege of sixteen months, the Moslems 
deplored the loss of Damietta. But the Christian army 
was ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate Pelagius, 
who, in the pope’s name, assumed the character of general. 
The sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters of the 
Nile, and the Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietta that they obtained' a safe retreat, some con- 
cessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy restitution of the 
doubtful relic of the true cross. The failure may in some 
measure be ascribed to the abuse and multiplication of the 
crusades, which were preached at the same time against 

* See the fifth crusade, aud the siege of Damietta, in Jacobus h 
Titi-iaco (1. 3, p. 1125 — 1149, in the Gesta Dei of Bongarsius), an 
eye-witness, Bernard Thesaurarius (in Script. Muratori, tom. viL 
p. 825 — 846, c. 190 — 207), a contemporary, and Sanutus (Secreta Fide!. 
Crucis, 1. 3, p, 11, c. 4 — 9), a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, 
Abulpharagiua (Dynast, p. 294), and the extracts at the end of 
Joinville (p. 533. 537. 540. 547, &c.) [Damietta was taken by breaking 
througha strongchain tbatBtretcbed across the entrance of the harbour. 
This was accomplished by a vessel, which the citizens of Haerlein, in 
Holland, had fitted out. A model of it, and of the saws which cut 
through the massive impediment, is preserved in their church. Near 
it are also suspended some silver bells, that were among the spoils of 
the captured town. This exploit is the subject o(. one of. Crabeth’a 
fine painted windows in the church at... Gouda. When Sapbadin 
received the intelligence, he died of grief. The campaign in Egypt 
and the arrogance of “ the firebrand ” Pelagius, are honestly related 
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the Pagans of Livonia, tie Moors of Spain, the Albigeois 
of Prance, and the kings of Sicily of the imperial family.* 
In these meritorious services the volunteers might acquire 
at home the same spiritual indulgence, and a larger measure ( 
of temporal rewards; and even the popes in their zeal 
against a domestic enemy, were sometimes tempted to 
forget the distress of their Syrian brethren. Prom the 
last age of the crusades they derived the occasional command 
of an army and revenue; and some deep reasoners have 
suspected that the whole enterprise, from the first synod 
of Placentia, was contrived and executed by tbe policy of 
Pome. The suspicion is not- founded either in nature or 
in fact. The successors of St. Peter appear to have fol- 
lowed, rather than guided, the impulse of manners and 
prejudice; without much foresight of the seasons, or cul- 
tivation of the soil, they gathered the ripe and spontaneous 
fruits of the superstition of tbe times. They gathered 
these fruits without toil or personal danger. In the 
council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third declared an 
ambiguous resolution of animating the crusaders by bis 
example; but the pilot of the sacred vessel could not 
abandon the helm; nor was Palestine ever blessed with 
the presence of a lioman pontiff, t 

by TaafFe, ii. p. 90 — 106. — lie.} * To tboso who took tho 

cros3 against Mainfroy, tbe pope (a.D. 1255) granted plenissimam 
peccatorurn remissionem. Fideles mirabantur qutjd tnntum eis pro* 
mitteret pro Banguine christianorum effundendo quantum pro cruoro 
infidelium aliquando. (Matthew Paris, p. 733.) A high flight for tho 
reason of the thirteenth century ! + This simple idea . 

is agreeable to tho good sense of Mosheirn (Inftitut. Hist. Eecles, 
p. 332), and the fine philosophy of Hume (Hist, of England, vol. 5. 
p. 330). [Hume and Mosheim were not led by their subjects to 
do more than hint their opinion. It may bo sustained by the clearest 
proofa. Tbe popes wanted to reduce all the nations of Europe under 
their supreme control. To effect this, they sought to repress tho 
silently growing spirit of the age, b'y wearing it out in fruitless 
conflicts. The crusades did this, and of them the popes were tho 
first authors and most strenuous promoters. So long as this vain 
enthusiasm drained the numbers and resources of every people, 
checked their industry and blunted their faculties, the popes con- 
tinued to stride onward unresisted. The most decisive facts arc 
overlooked by Gibbon, when he says, that the popes followed, rather 
than’ guided, the impulse of. manners and prejudice. The letters of 
Gregory VII. first started ihb project. Tbe arts of Urban II. carried 
It into effect. Innocent III. persuaded his ward’ Frederic IL, at tho 
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the rash engagements of liis youth ; liis liberal sense and 
knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms of supersti- 
tion and the crowns of Asia ; he no longer entertained the 
same reverence for the successors of Innocent; and his 
ambition was occupied by the restoration of the Italian 
monarchy from Sicily to the Alps. But the success of this 
project would have reduced the popes to their primitive 
simplicity ; and, after the delays and excuses of twelve years 
they urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to fix 
the time and place of his departure for Palestine. In tho 
'harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a fleet of one 
hundred galleys, and of one hundred vessels, that were 
framed to transport and land two thousand five hundred 
knights, with their horses and attendants ; his vassals of 
Naples and Germany formed a powerful army; and tho 
number of English crusaders was magnified to sixty thousand 
by the report of fame. But the inevitable or affected slow- 
ness of these mighty preparations consumed the strength 
and provisions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the multitude 
was thinned by sickness and desertion, and the sultry sum- 
mer of Calabria anticipated the mischiefs of a Syrian cam- 
paign. At length the emperor hoisted sail at Brundusium, 
with a fleet and army of forty thousand men ; but he kept 
the sea no more than three days ; and his hasty retreat, 
which was ascribed by his friends to a grievous indisposition, 
was accused by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate 
disobedience. Eor suspending his vow was Frederic excom- 
municated by Gregory the Hi nth ; for presuming, the next 
year, to accomplish his vow, he was again excommunicated 
by the same pope.* While he served under the banner of 
the cross, a crusade was preached against him in Italy ; and 
after his return ho was compelled to ask pardon for the 

* Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knows not what to say : 
" Chino qul il capo,” &c. p. 322. [Taafle makes a bold effort to throw 
a veil over these proceedings, which, he says (ii. p. US), are ‘‘tho 
invention ot malignancy or ignorance, copied by historians of the 
highest estimation, even by the mo»t devout Homan Catholic Michaud.” 
To prove his case, he adduces (Appendix, Ixiil) a bull, in which 
Gregory commands the Hosifitalicrs to obey and fight for “his dearest 
son in Christ, Frederic the emperor.” But he gives none of the pre- 
ceding contrary documents, while thi3 which he inserts, is dated 
after Frederic's submission, and is clearly a reversal of the prerixn 
interdict — E d.] 
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the churches were restored, the monasteries were reple- 
nished ; and in the space of fifteen years, the Latins of 
Jerusalem exceeded the number of six thousand. This peace 
and prosperity, for which they were ungrateful to their 
benefactor, was terminated by the irruption of the straimo 
and savage hordes of G'arizmians.* Flying from the arms 
of the Moguls, those shepherds of the Caspian rolled head- 
long on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the sultans 
of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus, was insufficient to stem 
the violence of the torrent. Whatever stood against them 
was cut off by the sword, or dragged into captivity ; the 
military orders were almost exterminated in a single battle ; 
and in the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the holy 
sepulchre, the Latins confess and regret the modesty' anil 
discipline of the Turks and Saracens. 

Of the seven crusades, the two last were undertaken by r 
Louis the Ninth, king of France ; who lost his liberty in 
Egypt, and his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight 
years after his death, he was canonized at Home ; and sixty- 
five miracles were readily found, and solemnly attested, to 
justify the claim of the royal saint.f The voice of history 
renders a more honourable testimony, that he united the 
virtues of a king, a hero, and a man ; that his martial spirit, 
was tempered by the love of private and public justice; and 
that Louis was the father of his people, the friend of his 
neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. Superstition 
aloue, in all the extent of her baleful influence, J corrupted 


* The irruption of the Carizmians, or Cornsmins, is related by 

Matthew Paris (p. 5iG, 547), and by .Toinville, Nangis, and the 
Arabians (p. Ill, 112. 191, 192. 52S. 530). [The Carizmians fir-t 
crossed the Tigris and Euphrates in 1232. Mussulman ambassadors • 
implored assistance in Europe. Tiie Christians of Palestine held hack 
in consequence of their disapproving Frederic’s treaty. Gregory, wlm 
had been just reconciled to the emperor, issued a bull. August 1, 1232.'.' 
directing the Hospitallers to act, and this bo more formally cnhfinnrjt 
in 123G. The Carizmians leagued with tbo Ayubitcs of Egypt the 
Christians united with tlio Modems of Syria under the t'rincydf 
Hems, and were defeated in 1243 at Gaza; only thirty-three Tempjnsv. 
twenty-six Hospitallers, and three Teutonic height-, escaped frSiu that 
battle. Tan lie, ii. p. 123—132. Appendix, lxv.— E d.] . . 

t Head, if you can, the life and miracles of St Louis, JbytHie con- 
fessor of queen Margaret (p. 291—523. .Toinville, edit. du'Lourre.l 

* Ho believed all that mother-church taught- (.Toinville. p. 10). but 
he cautioned Joinvillc against disputing witii infidels. " h’oact lay 
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In's understanding' and his heart; his devotion stooped to 
admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis and Domi- 
nic ; he pursued with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of 
the faith ; and the best of kings twice descended from his 
throne to seek the adventures of a spiritual knight-errant. 
A monkish historian would have been content to applaud 
the most despicable part of his character ; but the noble and 
gallant Joinville,* who shared the friendship and captivity 
of Louis, has traced with the pencil of nature the free por- 
trait of his virtues as well as of his failings. From this 
intimate knowledge, we may learn to suspect the political 
views of depressing their great vassals, which are so often 
imputed to the royal authors of the crusades. Above all the 
princes of the middle ages, Louis the Zvinth successfully 
laboured to restore the prerogatives of the crown ; but it 
was at home, and not in the East, that he acquired for him- 
self and his posterity ; his vow was the result of enthusiasm 
and sickness ; and if he were the promoter, he was likewise 
the victim, of this holy madness. For the invasion of Egypt, 
Erance was exhausted of her troops and treasures; he 
covered the-sea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred sails; the 
most modest enumeration amounts to fifty thousand men; 
and if we might trust his own confession, .as it is reported 
by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine thousand five hun- 
dred horse and one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who 
performed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his power.! 

In complete armour, the orifiamme waving before him, 
Louis leaped foremost on the beach ; and the strong city ot 
Damietta, which had cost his predecessors a siege of sixteen 
months, was abandoned on the first assault by the trembling 
Moslems. But Damietta was the first and the last of bis 
conquests; and in the fifth and sixth crusades, the same 

(said he, in his old language) quand il ot medire de la loy Crestienne, 
ne doit pas defTendre la loy Crestienne ne mais que de l’espee, dequoi 
il doit douner parmi le ventre dedens, tant cnmine elley pent entrer.’ 
{p. 12.) * I have two editions of Joinville. the one 

(Paris, 1GGS), most valuable for the observations of Ducange ; tbe other 
(Paris, au Louvre, 17G1), most precious for the pure and authentic 
text, a MS. of which has been recently discovered. The last editor 
proves that the History of St. Louis was finished a.p. 1302, without 
explaining, or even admiring, tbe age of the author, which must have 
exceeded ninety years. (Preface, p. 11. Observations de Ducange, p, 17.) 

t Joinville, p.*32. Arabic Extracts, p. 549. 
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causes, almost on tlie same ground, were productive of similar 
calamities.* After a ruinous delay, which introduced into 
the camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the Franks ad- 
vanced from the sea-coast towards the capital of Egypt, and 
strove to surmount the unseasonable inundation of the Is ile, 
which opposed their progress. Under the eye of their 
intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France displayed 
their imnncible contempt of danger and discipline ; Ins bro- 
ther, the count of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate valour 
the town of Mnssoura ; and the carrier-pigeons announced 
to the inhabitants of Cairo, that all was lost. But a soldier, 
who afterwards usurped the sceptre, rallied the living troops ; 
the main body of the. Christians was far behind their van- 
guard; and Artois was overpowered and slain. A shower 
of Greek tire was incessant!)' poured on the invaders ; the 
Nile was commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the open 
country' by the Arabs ; all provisions were intercepted ; each 
day aggravated the sickness and famine; and about the 
same time a retreat was found to be necessary and imprac- 
ticable. The Oriental writers confess that Louis might 
have escaped, if he would have deserted his subjects ; he was 
made prisoner, with the greatest part of his nobles ; all who 
could not redeem their lives bv service or ransom, were 
inhumanly massacred ; and the walls of Cairo were decovatcd 
with a circle of Christian heads.f 

The king of France was loaded with chains ; but the 
generous victor, a great grandson of the brother of Saladin, 
sent a robe of honour to his royal captive ; and his deliver- 
ance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by the restitution 
of DamiettaJ and the payment of four hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate, the degc- 

* The Inst editors have enriched their Joinvillo with' large and 
curious extracts from the Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abuifedn, !;c. 
See likewise Abulphnragius (Dynast, p. 322 — 325), who calls him by 
the corrupt name of Bcdcfrans. Matthew Paris (p. CSS, GSI), has 
described the rival folly of the French and English who fought and 
fell at Massonra. ■ + Savnry, in his agreeable litres 

cur 1‘Egypte, has given a description of Damietta (tom. i. lettre 23, 
p. 27-1— 290), and a narrative of the expedition of St Louis (25, p. 300 

350). £ For the ransom of St. Louis, a million 

of hyzants was asked and granted ; hut the sultan’s generosity reduced 
that stun to eight hundred thousand byxants. which ary valued by 
Joinvillo at four hundred thousand French livrea of bb own time 
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reign of thirty-two rears, during which he should extend 
his sway to mount Libanus. and his conquests beyond the 
Euphrates. . But his only step towards the accomplishment 
.of the prediction, was a splendid and scandalous embassy to 
Saladin,* to demand the restitution of the holy sepulchre, 
arid to propose an often si ye and defensive league with the 
enemv of the Christian name. In these unworthy hands, 
of Isaac and his brother, the remains of the Greek empire 
crumbled into dust. The island of Cyprus, whose name 
. excites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped by 
. his namesake, a Comnenian prince; and by a strange con- 
catenation of events, the sword of our English Diehard 
-bestowed that kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich 
compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy, and the safety of the 
. capital, were deeply wounded by the revolt of the Bulga- 
rians and TTallachians. Since the victory of the second 
.Basil, they had supported, above a hundred and seventy 
■years, the loose dominion of the Byzantine princes ; but no 
-effectual measures liad been adopted to impose the yoke of 
/laws and manners on these savage tribes. By the command 
of Isaac, their sole means of subsistence, their flocks and 
herds, were driven away, to contribute towards the pomp 
of the royal nuptials ; and their fierce warriors were exas- 
perated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the military 
service. Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race 
of the ancient kings/}" asserted their own rights and the 
national freedom ; their demoniac impostors proclaimed to 
the crowd, that their glorious patron, St. Demetrius, had 
for ever deserted the cause of the Greeks; and the con- 
flagration spread from the banks of the Danube to the hills 
of JIacedonia and Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac 
Angelus and his brother acquiesced in their independence ; 
and the imperial troops were soon discouraged by the bones 
of their fellow-soldiers that were scattered aloDg the passes 
of mount Hsmus. By the arms and policy of John, or 

' * See Bohadin, Tit. Saladin, p." 129 — 131. 226/Ters. Sehnliens. The 
■ambassador of Isaac was equally versed in the Greeh/'French, and 
Arabic languages ; a rare instance in those times. His embassies were 
received with” honour, dismissed without effect, and reported with 
scandal in the V/est. " + Ducange, Familire Dalmatic®, 

r .. 3 ig — 320. The original correspondence of the Bulgarian king and 
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J oannices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly esta- 
blished. The subtle Barbarian sent an embassy to Inno- 
cent the Third, to acknowledge himself a genuine sou of 
Home in descent and religion ;* and humbly received from 
the pope the licence of coining money, the royal title, and 
a Latin archbishop or patriarch. The Vatican exulted iu 
the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, the first object of the 
schism ; and if the Greeks could have preserved the pre- 
rogatives of the church, they would gladly have resigned 
the rights of the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the 
long life of Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of their 
freedom and prosperity. Yet their chiefs could involve, 
in the same indiscriminate contempt, the family and 
nation of the emperor. “ In all the Greeks,” said Asan 
to his troops, “the same climate, and character, and edu-. 
cation, will be productive of the same fruits. Behold- 
my lance,” continued the warrior, “ and the long streamers, 
that float in the wind. They differ only in! colour; 
they are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the.’ 
same workman; nor has the stripe that is stained' in 
purple, any superior price or value above its fe)low's.”f. 
Several of these candidates for the purple successively rose 
and fell under the empire of Isaac; a general who had 
repelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven to revolt and-ruin 
by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his luxurious repose 
was disturbed by secret conspiracies and popular .insur- 
rections. The emperor was saved by accident, or the merit 
of his servants ; he was at length oppressed by an ambitious . 
brother, who, for the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot' 
the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of friendship. £ 

the Roman pontiff is inscribed in the Gesta Innocent. III., c. OG— • 82, 
p. 513 — 525. * The pope acknowledged his pedigree, , 

a nobili urbis Roma: prosapia genitores tui originem traxerimt. . This 
tradition, and the Btrong resemblance of the Latin and 'Wallachian 
idioms, is explained by M. d’Anville (Etats de l’Europe, p. 25S — 2G2). 
The Italian colonies of the ffacia of Trajan were swept away by the 
tide of emigration from the Danube to the Volga, and brought back 
by another wave from the Volga to the Danube. Possible, but strange ! 

•p This parable is in the best savage style ; but I wisli the Wnllacb 
had not introduced the classic names of - MyBia’ns, the experiment 
of the magnet or loadstone, and the passage of an old comic poet 
(Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. 1, p. 299, 300.) ■ . • . • 

$ The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by supposing 
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TVHiile Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued the idle and I 

solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, j 

was invested with the purple, by the unanimous suffrage ■ 

of the camp ; the capital and the clergy subscribed to their : 

choice ; and the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the ; 

name of his fathers for the lofty and royal appellation of ] 

the Comnenian race. On the despicable character of Isaac j 

I have exhausted the language of contempt ; and can only j 

.add, that in a reign of eight years, the baser Alexius* f 

was supported by the masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. \ 

' The first intelligence of bis fall was conveyed to the late f 

' emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, [ 

no longer his own ; he fled before them above fifty miles, as 
far as Stagyra in Macedonia ; hut the fugitive, without an 
object or a follower, was arrested, brought hack to Con- 
stantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome j; 

tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the j 

moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he educated j 

in the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was 
spared by the usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph 
both in peace and war ; but as the army was encamped on 
the sea-shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the 
royal youth; and, in the disguise of a common sailor, he 
eluded the search of his enemies, passed the Hellespont, 
and found a secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. After 
saluting- the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the 
protection of pope Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted 
the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip 
Of Swabia,, king of the Bomans. But in his passage through 
Italy, he heard that the flower of western chivalry was 
assembled at- Yenice for the deliverance of the Holy Land ; 
and a ray. of hope was kindled in his bosom, that their 
invincible swords might be employed in his father’s resto- 
ration. . ‘ 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, 
the nobles of Prance were again" summoned to the holy 
war. by the voice of a third prophet, .less extravagant, 

that he had been released by his brother Isaac from Turkish captivity. 

This pathetic tale.had, doubtless, been repeated at Venice and Zara;, 
but I do not readily discover its grounds in the fireeb historians. 

• * See the reign "of Alexius Angelus, or Comnenus, in the three 
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perhaps, than Peter the hermit, but far below St. Bernard 
in the merit of an orator and a statesman. An illiterate 
priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, Pulk of Neuilly,* 
forsook his parochial duty, to assume the more flattering 
character of a popular and itinerant missionary. The fame 
of his sanctity and miracles was spread over the land ; he 
declaimed, with severity and vehemence, against the vices 
of the age; and his sermons, which he preached in the 
streets of Paris, converted the robbers, tire usurers, the 
prostitutes, and even the doctors and scholars of the uni- • 
versity. No sooner did Innocent the Third ascend the . 
chair of St. Peter, than he proclaimed in Italy, Germany, • 
and Prance, the obligation of a new crusade.f The eloquent 
pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the- 
Pagans, and the shame of Christendom ; his liberality pro- 
posed the redemption of sins, a plenary indulgence to all 
who should serve in Palestine, either a year in person, or • 
two years by a substitute and among his legates and 
orators who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk of Neuilly was 
the loudest and most successful. The situation of the 

books of Nicetas, p. 291 — 352. * Sec Fleury, Hist; 

Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 26, &c. and Villehardouin, No. 1, with the observa- 
tions of Ducange, which X always mean to quote with the original 
text. + The contemporary life of pope Innocent III:, 

published by Baluze and Muratori (Soriptores Kerum Italiearum, 
tom. iii. pars 1, p. 486 — 568), is most valuable for the important and: 
original documents which are inserted in the text. The bull of the 
crusade may be read, c. 84, 85. % Por-ce que oil 

pardon fut issi gran, si s’en esmeurent mult li cuers de3 gens, et mull 
s'en croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si gran. Villehardouin, No. h 
Our philosophers may refine on the causes of the crusades, but such 
were the genuine feelings of a French knight. [The feelings might be 
genuine ; but how were they called forth ? That they were not 
spontaneous outbursts of zeal, which papal interference merely 
seconded, is evident from the inducements by which they were 
stimulated, and the continued employment of such itinerant emissaries 
as Fulk, to stir up languid and unwilling exertion. For this he had 
recourse to the grossest deceits,* called miracles. Yet he was far less 
successful than his predecessors. -- Bernard, though so superior in 
talent, fell very short of Peter the Hermit in the effect which he 
produced ; but tbe impression made by Fuik, was weaker still. Tbo 
“genuine feelings” of his auditory tyere sometimes rented in doubts, 
suspicions, and accusations ; to defend .himself against which, ho 
exhibited letters given him by Innocent III. ("IVilkeD, 5. p. 96. 105.) 
‘These clearly pnve the complicity of thtit pontiff in the low arts ueei 
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principal monarehs was averse to the pious summons. The 
emperor Frederic the Second was a child, and his kingdom 
of Germany was disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick 
and Swabia, the memorable factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelins. Philip Augustus of France had performed, 
and could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous vow; 
but as he was not less ambitious of praise than of power, 
he' cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the defence of 
the Holy Land. Bichard of England was satiated with the 
glory and misfortunes of his first adventure, and he pre- 
sumed to deride the exhortations of Fulk of E’euilly, who 
was not abashed in the presence of kings. “ Ton advise 
me,” said Plantagenet, “to dismiss my three daughters, 
Pride, Avarice, and Incontinence ; I bequeath them to the 
most .deserving: my Pride to the knights-templara, my 
Avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my Incontinence to 
the prelates.” But the preacher was heard and obeyed by 
.the great vassals, the princes of the second order; and 
- Theobald, or Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the foremost 
in the holy race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty- 
-.two years, was encouraged by the domestic examples of his 
father, who marched in the second crusade, and of his elder 
brother, who had ended his days in Palestrae with the title 
of king of Jerusalem ; two thousand two hundred knights 
owed service and homage to his peerage;* the nobles of 
Champagne excelled in all the exercises of war ;f and, by 
bis marriage with the heiress of Bfavarre, Thibaut could 
draw a., band of hardy Gascons from either side of the 
Pyrenean mountains. His companion in arms was Louis, 
count of Blois and Chartres ; like himself of regal lineage, 
for both the princes were nephews, at the same time, of the 
kings of France and England. In a crowd of prelates and 
barons," who imitated their zeal, I distinguish the birth aud 
merit of Matthew of Montmorency ; the famous Simon of 

to force an excitement, to which the public mind Of. Europe v. as 
indisposed. — Ed.] _ * This number of fiefs (of which 

one thousand eight hundred owed liege homage) was enrolled in the 
church of St. Stephen atlTroyes, and attested, A.D. 1213, by the marshal 
and butler of Champagne. (Ducange, ObserfVp. 254.) 

f Campania .... militis privilegio .singularius excellit .... in 
tyrociniis .... prolusione armorum, fire. Ducange, p. 249, from the 
old Chronicle of Jerusalem, A.n. 1177 — 1199. . - 
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Montfort, the scourge of the Albigeois; and a valiant 
noble, Jeffrey of Yillebardouin,* marshal of Champagne, f- 
who has condescended, in the rude idiom of his age and 
country, J to write or dictate § an original narrative of the 
councils and actions in which he bore a memorable part. 
At the same time, Baldwin count of Handers, who had 
married the sister of Thibaut, assumed the cross at Bruges, 
with his brother Henry and the principal knights and 
citizens of that rich and industrious province. *[[ The vow 
which the chiefs had pronounced in churches, they ratified 
in tournaments; the operations of the war were debated in 
full and frequent assemblies; and it was resolved to seek 
the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, a country, since 
Saladin's death, which was almost ruined by famine and 
civil war. But the fate of so many royal armies displayed- 
the toils and perils of aland expedition; and, if the Flemings' • 
dwelt along the ocean, the Erench barons were destitute of 
ships, and ignorant of navigation. They embraced tko . 


* The name of Villehardouin was taken from a village and castle in ■ 
the diocese of Troyes, near the river Aube, between Bar and Arcis. 
The family was ancient and noble : tbe elder branch of our historian 
existed after the year 1400; the younger, which acquired the 'prin- 
cipality of Aohaia, merged in the house of Savoy. (Ducange, p. 235 — 
245.) + This office was held by his father and hia 

descendants; but Ducange has not hunted it with his usual sagacity. 
1 find that in the year 1356, it was iD the family of Conflans ; but 
these provincial have been long since eclipsed by the national 
marshals of France. t This language, of which X 

shall produce some specimens, is explained by Vigenere and Ducange; 
in a version and glossary. The president de3 Brasses (Mdchanismo 
des Langue3, tom. ii. p. 831, gives it as the example of a language’ 
which ba3 ceased to be French, and is understood only by gram- 
marians. § His age and his own expression, moi 

oui ceste ccuvre dicta (No. 62, &c.), may justify the suspicion (more 
probable than Mr. Wood’s on Homer) that he could neither read nor 
write. Yet Champagne may - boast of the two first historians, the 
noble authors of French prose, Vlllchardouin and Joiuvillo. [Whew 
the talent that could note events was,. not competent to write them 
down, the lay. observer was altogether dependent on the fidelity of 
the clerical scribe, whose pen he used, and whose duty to his church 
was paramount above the voice of conscience and tbe claims of truth. 

Ed.] ’ The crusade and reigns of the counts of 

Flanders, Baldwin, and his brother Henry, are the subject of a par- 
ticular history by the Jesuit -Doutrcmens. (Constantinopolis Belgica ; 
Turoari, 1638, in 4to), which Tfcavc only seen with the eyes of Ducange. 
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wise resolution of choosing six deputies or representatives, 
of whom Tillehardouin was one, with a discretionary trust 
to direct the motions, and to pledge the faith, of the whole 
confederacy. The maritime States of Italy were alone pos- 
sessed of the means of transporting the holy warriors with 
their arms and horses: and the six deputies proceeded to 
Venice to solicit, on motives of piety or interest, the aid of 
that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned* 
the flight of the Venetians from the fallen cities of the 
continent, and their obscure shelter in the chain of islands 
that line the extremity of the Adriatic gulf. In the midst 
.of the waters, free, indigent, laborious, and inaccessible, 
they gradually coalesced into a republic. The first founda- 
tions of Venice were laid in the island of Bialto: and the 
'annual .election of the twelve tribunes was superseded by 
the permanent office of a duke or doge. On the verge of 
the. two empires, the Venetians exult in the belief of pri- 
mitive and perpetual independence.]- Against the Latins, 
their antique freedom has been asserted by the sword, and 
may be justified by the pen. Charlemagne himself re- 
signed all claims of sovereignty to the islands of the 
Adriatic gulf; his son Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of 
the lagunas or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too 
shallow for the vessels; and in every age, under the German 
Caesars, the lands of the republic have been clearly dis- 
tinguished from the kingdom of Italy. But the inhabi- 
tants of Venice were considered by themselves, by strangers, 
and by their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the 
Greek empire ;j in the ninth and tenth clmturies, the 


* History, &c.. voL iv, p. 28, 29. 

t The foundation and independence of Venice, and Pepin’s invasion, 
are discussed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. A.D. S10, No. 4, _&c.) and Beretti 
(Dissert. Chorograph. It albs medii -AEvi, in Muratori, Script, tom. x. 
p. 153). The two critics have a slight bia3 : the Frenchman adverse, 
the Italian favourable, to the republic. [For the origin of Venice, see 
ch. 35, vol. iv. p. 25, 29 and 45 ; voh v. p. 104, and notes.— E d.] 

% "When the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of sovereignty, 
he was answered by the loyal Venetians, on vpug covXci BtXopty 
t’lvai rov Vkjpaiwv [SaciXtuig (Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Admi- 
mst. Imp. pars 2, a 23, p. 85); and. . the report of the ninth 
establishes the fact of the tenth century, which is confirmed by the 
embassy of Luitprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the 
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proofs of their subjection are numerous and unquestionable; 
and the vain titles, the servile honours, of the Byzantine 
court, so ambitiously solicited by their dukes, would have 
degraded the magistrates of a free people. But the bands 
of this dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, were 
imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice and the 
weakness of Constantinople. Obedience was softened into 
respect, privilege ripened into prerogative, and the freedom 
of domestic government was fortified by the independence 
of foreign dominion. The maritime cities of Istria and 
Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns of the Adriatic; and when 
they armed against the Normans in the cause of Alexius, 
the emperor applied, not to the duty of his subjects, but to. 
the gratitude and generosity of his faithful allies. The sea 
was their patrimony;* the western parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned 
to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa; but the Venetians ac- 
quired an early and lucrative share of the commerce of 
Greece and Egypt. Their riches increased with the in- 
creasing demand of Europe; their manufactures of silk and 
glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are of high 
antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry in 
the magnificence of public and private life. To assert het 
flag, to avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of- 
navigation, the republic could launch and man a fleet of 
a hundred galleys; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the 
N ormans, were encountered by her naval arms. The Pranks 
of Syria were assisted by the Venetians in the reduction 
of the sea-coast; but their zeal was neither blind nor dis- 
interested; and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the 
sovereignty of a city, the first seat of the commerce of the 

emperor allows them to pay to the kiDg of Italy, alleviates, by 
doubling their servitude ; but the hateful word fiovXoi must bo trans- 
lated as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist, de Venice, tom. L p. 67, 
&c.), by the softer appellation of lulditi, or fidchs. 

* See the twenty-fifth .and thirtieth dissertations' of the Antiquitates 
medii vEvi of Muratori. From Anderson’s History of Commerce, I 
understand that the Venetians did not trade to England before tho 
year 1323. The most flourishing state of their wealth and commerce, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, is agreeably described by 
the Abb6 Dubo3, (Hist, do la Ligue de Cambray, tom, ii. p. 443 
-480.) . ' ' 
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retained a sound understanding and a manly courage; the 
spirit of a hero, ambitious to signalize his reign by some 
memorable exploits; and the wisdom of a patriot, anxious 
to build his fame on the glory and advantage of his country. 
He praised the bold enthusiasm and liberal confidence of 
the barons and their deputies; in such a cause and with 
such associates, he should aspire, were he a private man, to 
terminate his life; but he was the servant of the republic, 
and some delay was requisite to consult, on this arduous 
business, the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of 
the French was first debated by the six sages who had been 
recently appointed to control the administration of the 
doge; it was next disclosed to the forty members of the 
Council of State ; and finally communicated to the Legislative 
Assembly of four hundred and fifty representatives, who 
were annually chosen in the six quarters of the city. In 
peace and war, the doge was still the chief of the republic; 
his legal authority was supported by the personal reputation 
of Dandolo; his arguments of public interest were balanced 
and approved; and he was authorized to inform the am- 
bassadors of the following conditions of the treaty.* It 
was proposed, that the crusaders should assemble at Venice, 
on the feast of St. John of the ensuing year; that flat- 
bottomed vessels should be prepared for four thousand 
five hundred horses, and nine thousand squires, with a 
number of ships sufficient for the embarkation of. four 
thousand five hundred knights, and twenty thousand foot; 
that during a term of nine months they should be supplied 
with provisions, and transported to whatsoever coast the 
sendee of God and Christendom should require; and that 
the republic should join the armament with a squadron of 
fifty galleys. It was required, that the pilgrims should 
pay, before their departure, a sum of eighty-five thousand 
marks of silver; and that all conquests, by sea and land, 
should be equally divided between the confederates. The . 
terms were hard; but the emergency was pressing, and the 
French barons were not less profuse of money than of 
blood. A general assembly was convened to ratify the 
treaty; the stately chapel aud place of -St. Mark were filled 
with ten thousand citizens; aud the noble deputies were 

* See the original treaty m the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, 
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taught a new lesson of humbling themselves before the 
. majesty of the people. “Illustrious Venetians,” said the 
marshal of Champagne, “ we are sent by the greatest and 
most powerful barons of Prance, to implore the aid of the 
masters of the sea, for the deliverance of Jerusalem. They 
have enjoined us to fall prostrate at your feet; nor will we 
rise from the ground, till you have promised to avenge with 
us the injuries of Christ.” The eloquence of their words 
and tears,* their martial aspect, and suppliant attitude, were 
applauded by a universal shout; as it were, says Jeffrey, 
by the sound of an earthquake. The venerable doge as- 
cended the pulpit to urge their request by those motives of 
honour and virtue, which alone can be offered to a popular 
assembly; the treaty was transcribed on parchment, attested 
with oatbs and seals, mutually accepted by the weeping 
and joyful representatives of Prance and Venice; and dis- 
patched to Eome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the 
Third. Two thousand marks were borrowed of the mer- 
chants for the first expenses of the armament. Of the six 
deputies, two repassed the Alps to announce their success, 
while their four companions made a fruitless trial of the 
zeal and emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed by unfore- 
seen difficulties and delays The marshal, on his return to 
Troyes, was embraced and approved by Thibaut, count of 
Champagne, who had been unanimously chosen general of 
the confederates. But the health of that valiant youth 
already declined, and soon became hopeless; and he de- 
plored the untimely fate which condemned him to expire, not 
in a field of battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his brave 
and numerous vassals the dying prince distributed his 
treasures ; they swore in his presence to accomplish his 
vow and their own; bub some there were, says the marshal, 
who accepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The more 
resolute champions of the cross held a parliament at Soissons 
for the election of a new general; but such was the inea- 

p. 323 — 326. . • * A reader of Villeliardouin must 

observe tbe frequent tears of the marshal and his brother knights. 
Sachiez que la ot mainte lerzne ploree de pitie (No. 17); mult plorant 
(ibid.) : mainte lerme ploree (No. 34) ; si orent mult pitie et plorerent 
mult durement (No. 60) ; i ot mainte; .lerme pi ore' e .de pitie (No. 2021 
They weep on every occasion .of grief, 'joy, or devotion. 
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parity, or jealousy, or reluctance, of the princes of France, 
that none could be found both able and willing to assume 
the conduct of the enterprise. They acquiesced in the 
choice of a stranger, of Boniface marquis of Montferrat, 
descended of a race of heroes, and himself of conspicuous 
fame in the wars and negotiations of the times;* nor could 
the piety or ambition of the Italian chief decline this ho- 
nourable invitation. After visiting the French court, where 
he was received as a friend and kinsman, the marquis, in 
the church of Soissons, was invested with the cross of a 
pilgrim and the staff of a general; and immediately re- 
passed the Alps, to prepare for the distant expedition of 
the East. About the festival of the Pentecost he displayed 
his banner, and marched towards Venice at the head of the 
Italians; he was preceded or followed by the counts of 
Flanders and Blois, and the most respectable barons of 
France; and their numbers were swelled by the pilgrims of 
Germany ,t whose object and motives were similar to their 
own. The Venetians had fulfilled, and even surpassed, 
their engagements; stables were constructed for the horses, 
and barracks for the troops; the magazines were abundantly 
replenished with forage and provisions; and the fleet of 
transports, ships, and galleys, was ready to hoist sail, as 
soon as the republic had received the price of the freight 
and armament. But that price far exceeded the wealth of 
the crusaders who were assembled at Venice. The Flemings, 
whose obedience to their count was voluntary and preca- 
rious, had embarked in their vessels for the long navigation 
of the ocean and Mediterranean; and many of the French 
and Italians had preferred a cheaper and more convenient 
passage from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy Laud. ■' 
Each pilgrim might complain, that after he bad furnished 
his own contribution, be was made, responsible for the 
deficiency of his absent brethren ; the'gold and silver plate 
of the chiefs, which they freely delivered to. the treasury of 

* By a victory (a.d. 1191) over the citizens of Afti, hr a crusade to 
Palestine, and by ah embassy from the pope to the German princes. 
Gluratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. x. p. 1G3. 202.) 

f See the crusade of the Germans in the Historia C. P. of Gunther 
(Canisii Antiq. Lect tom. iv. p. 5— S). who celebrates the pilgrimage of 
his abbot Martin, one of the preaching rivals of Fulk of Ncuilly. His 
monastery, of the Cktertian order, was situate in the diocese of Basil. 
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St. Mark, was a generous but inadequate sacrifice; ana 
after all their efforts, thirty-four thousand marks were still 
wanting to complete the stipulated sum. The obstacle was 
removed by the policy and patriotism of the doge, who 
proposed to the barons, that if they would join their arms 
in reducing some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would 
expose his person in the holy war, and obtain from the 
republic a long indulgence, till some wealthy conquest 
should afford the means of satisfying the debt. After much 
scruple and hesitation, they chose rather to accept the 
offer than to relinquish the enterprise; and the first hosti- 
lities of the fleet and army were directed against Zara,* 
a strong city of the Sclavonian coast, which had renounced 
its allegiance to Venice, and implored the protection of the 
king of Hungary.-} - The crusaders burst the chain or boom 
of the harbour; landed their horses, troops, and military 
engines; and compelled the inhabitants, after a defence of 
five days, to surrender at discretion; their lives were 
spared, but the revolt was punished by the pillage of their 
houses and the demolition of them walls. The season was 
far advanced; the French and Venetians resolved to pass 
-the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful country; but 
their repose was disturbed by national and tumultuous 
quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. The conquest of 
Zara ,'Kad scattered the seeds of discord and scandal; the 
.arms. 'of the allies had been stained in their outset with the 
blood, not of infidels, but of Christians ; the king of Hun- 
gary and his new subjects were themselves enlisted under 


- Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged 
Augustus for its parent It is now only two miles round, and contains 
five or six thousand inhabitants ; but file fortifications are strong, and 
it is joined to the main land by a bridge. See the travels of the two 
companions, Spon - and Wheeler (Voyage de Dalmatie, de Grece, fee, 
tom. i. p. 64 — 70. Journey into Greece, p. 8 — 14) ; the last of whom, 
bv mistaking Sesferiia for Sestertii, values an arch with statues and 
columns at twelve pounds. If, in hi3 time, there were no trees near 
•Zara, the cherry-trees were not yet planted which produce our incom- 
parable viaratouin. [Reichard (Tab. x.) cites from coins, as an ancient 
designation of" Jadera, Colo>-ta Claudia Augusta Frtxx The con- 
dition of Zara is not altered since Gibbon’s time. See 3Ialie Brun and 
Balbi, p. 461.— Ed.] f Katona (Hist Critica Reg. 

Hungarke, Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536 — 558) collects all the facta 
end testimonies most adverse to the conquerors of Zara, 
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the banner of the cross ; and the scruples of the devout 
trere magnified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the false crusaders 
who had pillaged and massacred their brethren,* and only 
the marquis Boniface and Simon of Montfort escaped these 
spiritual thunders ; the one by bis absence from the siege, 
the other by his final departure from the camp. Innocent 
might absolve the simple and submissive penitents of Trance ; 
but he was provoked by the stubborn reason of the Vene- 
tians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept their 
pardon, or to allow, in their temporal concerns, the inter- 
position of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and land 
had revived the hopes of youngf Alexius; and, both at 
Venice and Zara, lie solicited the arms of the crusaders, for 
his own restoration and his father’s J deliverance. The 
royal youth was recommended by Philip king of Germany ; 
his prayers and presence excited the compassion of the 
camp; and his cause was embraced and pleaded by the 
marquis of Montforrat and the doge of Venice. A double 
alliance, and the dignity of Cce sar, had connected with the 
imperial family the two elder brothers of Boniface ;§ lie 
expected to derive a kingdom from the important service ; 
and the more generous ambition of Dandolo was eager to 
secure the inestimable benefits of trade and dominion that 

* See the whole transaction and the sentiments of the pope, in the 
Epistles of Innocent III. Gesta, c. 86— 88. [Without the aid .of 
popular ignorance, excommunication would have been a mere “ 1'rutnm 
fulmen.” The dread which it inspired, and the efficacy with which it 
was employed in those times, tell us what stupid multitudes composed 
the mass of society, and what enormous power the popes had acquired. 
Well might they deprecate and retard the change that was coming on. . 

Ed.] + A modern reader is surprised to hear of 

the valet de Constantinople as applied to young Alexius, on account 
of bis youth, like- the infants of Spain, and the nobilitsinius-pucr of 
the Romans. The pages and raids of the knights were as noble as 
themselves. (Villehardouin and Ducange, No. 36.) 

+ The emperor Isaac is styled by Villehardouin, Sursac (No. 35, Ac.),- 
which may be derived from the French Sire, or the Greek Kip (ripuij.-) 
melted into his prdp'er name ; the farther corruptions of Titrate niid 
Conserne will- instruct us what licence may have been used iii the .old 
dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. § Rcinier and Conrad : 

the former married Maria, daughter of the emperor Mania-] Corancmis; 
the latter was the husband of Theodora Angela, sister of the emperors 
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might accrue to his country.* Their influence' procured a 
lavourable audience for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if 
. the magnitude of his offers excited some suspicion, the 
motives and- rewards which he displayed might justify the 
delay and diversion of those forces which had been con- 
. secrated to the deliverance of Jerusalem. He promised, in 
, his own and his father’s name, that as soon as they should 
be seated on the throne of Constantinople, they would 
terminate the long schism of the Greeks, and submit them- 
selves and their people to the lawful supremacy of the 
Homan church. He engaged to recompense the labours 
and merits of the crusaders, by the immediate payment of 
two hundred thousand marks of silver ; to accompany them 
in person to Egypt ; or, if it should be judged more advan- 
tageous, to maintain, during a year, ten thousand men, and, 

• during his life, five hundred knights, for the service of the 
Holy Land. These tempting conditions were accepted by 
the republic of Yenice; and the eloquence of the doge 
and marquis persuaded the counts of Plunders, Blois, and 
.St. Pol, with eight barons of Prance, to join in the glorious 
enterprise. A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was 
confirmed by their oaths and seals; and each individual, 
according to his situation and character, was swayed by the 
hope of public or private advantage ; by the honour of 
restoring an exiled monarch ; or by the sincere and probable 
opinion, that their efforts in Palestine would be fruitless 
and unavailing, and that the acquisition of Constantinople 
must precede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. But 
they were the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of freemen 
and volunteers, who thought and acted for themselves ; the 
soldiers and clergy were divided ; and,' if a large majority 
subscribed to the alliance, the numbers and arguments of 

• the. dissidents were strong and respectable.f The boldest 

Isaac arid Alexius. Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princes for 
the glory of defending Tyx-e against Saladin. (Ducauge, Fain. Byzant. 
p. 1ST. 203.) * Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1. 3, c. 9) 

accuses the doge and Venetian? as the first authors of the war against 
Constantinople, and considers only as a ct'/ur e-i KVfian, the arrival 
and shameful offers of the royal exile. 

t Villehardouin and Gunther represent the sentiments of the two 
parties. The abbot Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Pales- 
tine, was sent ambassador to Constantinople, and became a reluctant 
witness of the second siege. - 
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hearts were appalled by the report of the naval power and 
impregnable strength of Constantinople; and their appre- 
hensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to them- 
selves, by the more decent objections of religion and dutj’. 
They alleged the sanctity of a vow, which had drawn them 
from their families and homes to the rescue of the holy 
sepulchre; nor should the dark and crooked councils of 
human policy divert them from a pursuit, the event of 
which was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first offence, 
the attack of Zara, had been severely punished by the 
reproach of their conscience and the censures of the pope’; 
nor would they again imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their fellow Christians. The apostle of Eome had pro- 
nounced; nor would they usurp the right of avenging with 
the sword the schism of the Greeks, and the doubtful usur- 
pation of the Byzantine monarch. On these principles or 
pretences, many pilgrims, the most distinguished for their 
valour and piety, withdrew from the camp ; and their retreat 
was less pernicious than the open or secret opposition of a 
discontented party, that laboured, on every occasion, to 
separate the army and disappoint the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet 
and army was vigorously pressed by the Venetians, whose 
zeal for the service of the royal youth concealed a just 
resentment to his nation and family. They were mortified 
by the recent preference which had been given to Pisa, the 
rival of their trade ; they had a long arrear of debt and 
injury to liquidate with the Byzantine court; and Dandolo 
might not discourage the popular tale, that he had been 
deprived of bis eyes by the emperor Manuel, who per- 
fidiously violated the sanctity of an ambassador. A similar 
armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic; it was com- 
posed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed vessels .or. 
palanders for the horses ; two hundred and forty transports 
filled with men and arms; seventy store-ships laden with 
provisions ; and fifty stout galleys, well prepared for the 
encounter of an enemy.* While the wind was favourable, 


* The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the motive 
and the means of searching in the archives of Venice the memorable 
story of bis ancestor. His brevity seems to accuse the copious an i 
more receufc narratives of S.inuto (in Muratori, Script* Iterom Itali* 
carum, tom. xxii.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnurius. 
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ponds. With this resolution, they directed their course ; 
but a strong gale, and- their own impatience, drove them to 
the eastward ; and so near did they run to the shore and 
the city, that some volleys of stones and darts were ex- 
changed between the ships and the rampart. As they passed 
along, they gazed with admiration on the capital of the 
East, or, as it should seem, of the earth ; rising from her 
seven hills, and towering over the continents of Europe and 
Asia. The swelling domes and lofty spires of five hundred 
palaces and churches were gilded by the sun and reflected 
in the waters ; the walls were crowded with soldiers and . 
spectators, whose numbers they beheld, of whose temper 
they were ignorant; and each heart was chilled by the ' 
reflection, that, since the beginning of the world, such an 
enterprise had never been undertaken by such a handful of 
warriors. But the -momentary apprehension was dispelled 
by hope and valour; and every man, says the marshal of 
Champagne, glanced his eye on the sword or lance which he 
must speedily use in the glorious conflict.* The Latins 
east anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners only were left 
in the vessels ; the soldiers, horses, and arms, were safely 
landed ; and in the luxury of an imperial palace, the barons 
tasted the first fruits of their success. On the third day, 
the fleet aud army moved towards Scutari, the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople; a detachment of five hundred 
Greek horse was surprised and defeated by fourscore French 
knights; and in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentiiully 
supplied with forage and provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great empire, it may seem 
strange that I have not described the obstacles which should . 
have checked the progress of the strangers. The Greeks, 
in truth, were an unwarlike people ; but they were rich, 
industrious, aud subject to the will of a single man; bad 
that man been, capable of fear, when bis enemies were at a 
distance, or of courage, when they approached -his person. 
The first rumour of his nephew’s alliance with the Jb rcncli 
and Venetians was despised by the usurper Alexius ; his 
flatterers persuaded him that in his contempt he was bold 


* Et aachiez quo il ni ot si hardi cui Is cuer ns f remist (c. CO) ... 
Chascuns regardoit sea arme3 , . . .que par tetna cn crons meatier 
(c. 67). Such is the honesty of courage. ' 
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and we.ourselves will intercede, that lie may be permitted 
to live in affluence and security. But let him not insult us 
by a second message ; our reply will be made in arms, in the 
palace of Constantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encampment at Scutari, the 
crusaders prepared themselves, as Boldiers and as Catholics, 
for the passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the 
adventure ; the stream was broad and rapid ; in a calm the 
current of the Euxinc might drive down the liquid and 
nnextinguishable fires of the Greeks; and the opposite 
shores of Europe were defended by seventy thousand horse 
and foot in formidable array. On this memorable day, 
which happened to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were 
distributed in six battles or divisions ; the first, or vanguard, 
was led by the count of Flanders, one of the most powerful 
of the Christian princes in the skill and number of lfis. 
cross-bows. The four successive battles of the French were 
commanded by his brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol 
and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, the last of whom 
was honoured by the voluntary sen-ice of the marshal' and 
nobles of Champagne. The sixth division, the rear-guard 
and reserve of' the army, was conducted by the marquis 
of Montferrat, at the head of the Germans and Lombards. 
The chargers, saddled, with their long caparisons dragging, 
on the ground, were embarked in the flat palandcrs* and 


* From the version of Vigenere, I adopt the well-sounding word 
palander, which is still used, I believe, in the Mediterranean, But 
had X written in French, I should have preferred the original and 
expressive denominations of vmiers, or huissiert, from the huit, or 
door, which was lot down as a drawbridge, hut which at pea, was 
closed into the side of the ship. See Ducange an Villehardouin, 
No. 14, and Joinville. p. 27, 28, edit, du Louvre. [Palandrca was the 
Turkish name for these vessels (Ducange, 3. 1243). By the Europeans 
they were generally termed huitters, uescria, renters, ursers, or xritcri. 
Hus was the original Gothic word which the Germans have formed 
into haul, the Dutch into buys, and the English into house.- In France 
alone, the entrance was made equivalent to the whole dwelling, and 
the door designated by the word huis, from which the term / uiutcr 
(usher), is derived. Unless these vessels, therefore, were of French 
invention, Ducango'B etymology will not bold good. Franco bad 
no marine, and these .very ■ means of transport were supplied by 
Venice.' According to , Spelman (Gloss. 580), the huiisers owed 
their origin to the Normans of'Sicily. They were-a kind of Noah's 
ark or floating houie, and it was from this tkat.-their name was 
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tower to the Byzantine shore. After some fruitless attempts, 
their intrepid perseverance prevailed ; twenty ships of war, 
the relics of the Grecian navy, were either sunk or taken ; 
the enormous and massy links of iron were cut asunder by 
the shears, or broken by the weight, of the galleys ;* and 
the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor in 
the port of Constantinople. By these daring achievements* 
a remnant of twenty thousand Latins solicited the licence of 
besieging a capital which contained above four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, t able, though not willing, to bear 
arms in the defence of their country. Such an account 
would indeed suppose a population of near two millions; 
but whatever abatement may be required in the numbers -of 
the Greeks, the lelief of those numbers will equally exalt 
the fearless spirit of their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack, the French and Venetians 
were divided by their habits of life and warfare. The 
former affirmed with truth, that Constantinople was most 
accessible on the side of the sea and the harbour. Tlie 
latter might assert witli honour, that they had long enough 
trusted their lives and fortunes to a frail bark and a ‘pre- 
carious element, and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, 
a firm ground, and a close onset, either on foot or horseback. 
After a prudent compromise, of employing the two nations' 

of Galata were no vain aud ignorant, that they applied to themselves 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. * The vcesel.thnt 

broke the chain was named the Eagle, A guild (Dandol. Chronicon, 
p. 322), which Blondes (De Gestis Venet.) has changed into A guild, 
the north wind. Ducange, Observations, No. 83, maintains the latter 
reading ; but he had not seen the respectable text of Dandolo, nor 
did he enough consider the topography of the harbour. The south- 
east would have been a more efiectual wind. 

f Quatre cens mil hommes ou plus (Yillebardouin, No. 131), must" 
be understood of men of a military age. Le Beau (Hist, dij Bus Empire, 
tom. xx. p. 417) allows Constantinople a million of inhabitants, of 
whom sixty thousand horse, and an infinite number of foot soldiers. 
In its present decay, the capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 
four hundred thousand sOiils (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 401, 402), but 
as the Turks keep no registers, and as circumstances are fallacious, it 
is impossible to ascertain (Niebuhr, Voyage ca Arabic, tom. i. p. 18, 
19) the real populousnes3 of their cities. [Make Brun and Balbi 
(p. G09) Btate the population of Constantinople in 1838, to have been 
846,000, of whom there were 500,000 Turks, 200,000 Armenians, 
100!000 Jews, 28,000 Greeks, and 18,000 Franks or other strangerc. 
—Ed.] 
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v.'a8 levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches of the besiegers 
v,-ere regularly made, and two hundred and fifty engines of 
assault exercised their various powers to clear the rampart, 
to batter the walls, and to sap the foundations. On tho 
first appearance of a breach, the scaling-ladders were applied, 
the numbers that defended the vantage ground, repulsed 
and oppressed the adventurous Latins ; but they admired 
the resolution of fifteen knights and seijennts, who had 
gaiued the ascent, and maintained their perilous station till 
they were precipitated or made prisoners by the imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour, the naval attack was 
more successfully conducted by the Venetians ; and that 
industrious people employed every resource that was known 
and practised before the invention of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by the galleys 
and ships ; and the swift motion of the former was supported 
by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks, and 
poops, and turret, were the platforms of military engines, 
that discharged their shot over the heads of the first line. 
The soldiers, who leaped from the galleys on shore, imme- 
diately planted and ascended their scaling-ladders, while the 
large snips, advancing more slowly into the intervals, and 
lowering a drawbridge, opened a way through the air from 
their masts to the rampart. In the midst of the conflict, 
the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in 
complete armour on the prow of his galley. The great 
standard of St. Mark was displayed before him ; his threats, 
promises, and exhortations, urged the diligence of the 
rowers; his vessel was the first that struck; and Dnndolo 
was the first warrior on the shore. Tho nations admired 
the magnanimity of the blind old man, without reflecting 
that his age and infirmities diminished the price of life, and 
enhanced the value of immortal glory. 'On a sudden, by- 
an invisible hand (for the standard-bearer was probably ' 
slain), the banner of the republic was fixed on the. rampart 

but his own, heard of them, he concluded that they came. from 
England ; and he had no means of obtaining more correct information. 
Battle-axes, as we have seen, were well-known among the German 
tribes ; they do not appear to have been at that time generally used 
by the English. In a note to the preceding chapter, the Normans 
and Goths, who joined the third, crusade, are described ns "gentes 
bipennibus armati." — E d.] 
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payment, or at least the promise, of their recompense. 
They chose four ambassadors, Matthew of Montmorency, 
our historian the marshal of Champagne, and two Vene- 
tians, to congratulate the emperor. The gates were thrown 
open on their approach, the streets on both sides were lined 
with the battle-axes of the Danish and English guard; the 
presence-chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the false 
substitutes, of virtue and power; by the side of the blind 
Isaac his wife was seated, the sister of the king of Hungary; 
and by her appearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domestic retirement, and mingled with the 
circle of senators and soldiers. The Latins, by the mouth of 
the marshal, spoke like men conscious of their merits, but 
who respected the work of their own hands ; and the emperor 
clearly understood that his son’s engagements with Venice' 
and the pilgrims must be ratified without hesitation or 
delay. Withdrawing into a private chamber with the 
empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the four am- 
bassadors, the father of young Alexius inquired with some 
anxiety into the nature of his stipulations. The submission 
of the Eastern empire to the pope, the succour of the Holy 
Land, and a present contribution of two hundred thousand" 
marks of silver — “ These conditions are weighty,” was his. 
prudent reply; “they are hard to accept, and difficult- to 
perform. But no conditions can exceed the measurB of 
your services and deserts.” After this satisfactory assur- 
ance, the barons mounted on horseback, and introduced the’- 
heir of Constantinople to the city and palace. His youth ‘ 
and marvellous adventures engaged every heart in his favour, 
and Alexius was solemnly crowned with his father in- the 
dome of St. Sophia. In the first days of his reign, the 
people, already blessed with the restoration of plenty and 
peace, was delighted by the joyful catastrophe, of -the 
tragedy; and the discontent of the nobles, their regret, and 
their fears, were covered by the polished surface of pleasure 
and loyalty. The mixture of two discordant nations in the 
same capital might have been pregnant with mischief and ' 
danger; and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was assigned 
for the quarters of the Drench and Venetians. But the 
liberty of trade and familiar intercourse was nllowed.between 
the friendly nations; and each day the pilgrims were 
tempted, by devotion or curiosity, to visit the churches and 
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palaces of Constantinople. Their rude minds, insensible 
perhaps of the finer arts, mere astonished by the magnificent 
scenery; and the poverty of their native towns enhanced 
the popuIousnes3 and riches of the first metropolis of 
Christendom.* Descending from his state, young Alexins 
. was prompted by interest and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar visits to his Latin allies ; and in the 
freedom of the table, the gay petulance of the Trench some- 
times forgot the emperor of the East.f In their more 
serious conferences, it was agreed, that the reunion of the 
two churches must be the result of patience and time; but 
avarice was less tractable than zeal; and a Large sum was 
instantly disbursed to appease the wants, and silence the 
importunity, of the crusaders. i Alexius was alarmed by the 
approaching hour of their departure; their absence might 
have relieved him from the engagement which he was yet 
incapable of performing; but his friends would have left 
him naked and alone, to the caprice and prejudice of a 
perfidious nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay 
of a year, by undertaking to defray their expense, and to 
satisfy in their name the freight of the Venetian vessels. 
The offer was agitated in the council of the barons: and, 
after a repetition of their debates and scruples, a majority 
of votes again acquiesced in the advice of the doge, and the 
prayer of the young emperor. At the price of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the marquis of Aiont- 
ferrat to lead him with an army round the provinces of 
. Europe; to establish his authority, and pursue > his uncle, 
while Constantinople was awed by the presence ol Baldwin, 
and' his confederates of Trance and Tlanders. The expe- 

* Compare, in the rude energy of Yiliehardouiu (No. 66. 100), the 
• inside and outside views of Constantinople, and their impression on 
the minds of the pilgrims ; cette ville (says he) que de toutes les 
autres ere souveraine. See the parallel passages of Folcherios Carno- 
tensis. Hist. HierosoL L 1, c. 4, and TTiL Tyr. 2, 3. 20. 26. 

■j* As they played at dice, the Latins took oft' his diadem, and 
clapped on his head a woollen or hairy cap, ro piyaXowpe — is tat 
rraycXticrov cartpbv—ruvtv oropa. (Nicetas, p. 35S.) If these merry 
companions were Venetians, it was the insolence of trade and a com- 
monwealth. V + Yiliehardouiu, No. 101. Dandolo, 

p. 322. The doge affirms, that the Yenetians were paid more slowly 
than the French; hut he own3 that the histories of the two rations 
differed, on that subject;' Had he read Yillehardouin ? The Greeks 
■ complained, however, quod toiius Gracia? opes transtulisset ^Gunther, 
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dihon was successful; the blind emperor exulted in the 
success of his arms, and listened to the predictions of hi3 
flatterers, that the same Providence which had raised him 
from the dungeon to the throne, would heal his gout, restore 
his sight, and watch over the long prosperity of his reign. 
Yet the mind of the suspicious old man was tormented by 
the rising glories of his son; nor could his pride conceal 
from his envy, that while his own name was pronounced in 
laint and reluctant acclamations, the royal youth was the 
theme of spontaneous and universal praise.* 

By the recent invasion, the Greeks were awakened from 
a dream of nine centuries; from the vain presumption that 
the capital of the ‘Homan empire was impregnable to foreign 
arms. The strangers of the "West bad violated the city, 
and bestowed the sceptre of Constantine; their imperial 
clients soon became as unpopular as themselves; the well- 
known vices of Isaac were rendered still more contemptible 
by his infirmities, and the young Alexius was hated as an 
apostate, who had renounced the manners and religion of 
his country. His secret covenant with the Latins was 
divulged or suspected; the people, and especially the clergy, 
were devoutly attached to their faith and superstition; and 
every convent, and every shop, resounded with the danger 
of the church, and the tyranny of the popc.t An empty 
treasury could ill supply the demands of regal luxury and 
foreign extortion; the Greeks refused to avert, by a general ' 
tax, the impending evils of servitude and pillage; the op- 
pression of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal 
resentment; and if the emperor melted the plate, and 
despoiled the images, of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify 
the complaints of heresy and sacrilege. During the absence 
of marquis Boniface and his imperial pupil, Constantinople 
was visited with a calamity which might be justly imputed 

Hist. C. P. c. 13.) See the lamentations and invectives of Nicetas 
(p. 355). * The reign of Alexius Comnemrs 'occupies 

three books in Kicetas, p. 291—352. The short restoration of Isaac 
and his sob is dispatched in five chapters, p. 352 — 362. . 1 

f When Kicetas reproaches Alexius for lib. impious league, bo 
bestows the harshest names on the pope's new ^religion ; /iuXov rai 
a-aTToirarov . . . wapterpo—r/i' iriarswc . .'i/rCiV rov flown wpp- 
I'Olii'eu' co ii- (07100 . . -i . fitrnBiaiv . ... rt Kai /ifrocoir/cu* rC’V 
TaXatuv 'Piufiaioig iOHv (p. 348).'- Such was the sincere language o i 
every Greek to the last gasp of the empire. 
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to the zeal and. indiscretion of tlie Tiemish pilgrims. 5 In 
one of their visits to the city, they vrere scandalized by the 
aspect of a moseh or synagogue, in which one God was 
worshipped without a partner or a son. Their effectual 
mode of controversy was to attach the infidels with the 
sword, and their habitation with fire; but the infidels, and 
some Christian neighbours, presumed to defend their lives 
and properties; and the flames which bigotry had kindled 
consumed the most orthodox and innocent structures. 
Daring eight days and nights, the conflagration spread 
above a league iu front, from the harbour to the Propontis, 
over the thickest and most populous regions of the city. 
It is not easy to count the stately churches and palaces 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the mer- 
chandise that perished in the trading streets, or to number 
the families that were involved in the common destruction. 
By this outrage, which the doge and the barons in vain 
affected to disclaim, the name of the Latins became still 
more unpopular; and the colony of that nation, above 
fifteen thousand persons, consulted their safety in a hasty 
retreat from the city to the protection of their standard in 
the. suburb of Pera. The emperor returned in triumph; 
' but the firmest and most dexterous policy would have been 
•insufficient to steer him through the tempest, which over- 
whelmed the person and government of that unhappy 
youth. His own inclination, and his father’s advice, at- 
tached him to bis benefactors; but Alexias hesitated between 
gratitude and patriotism, between the fear of his subjects 
and of his allies.t By his feeble and fluctuating conduct 
he lost the esteem and confidence of both; and while he 
invited the marquis of Ifontferrat to occupy the palace, he 
•suffered, the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, for 
the" deliverance of their country. ^Regardless of his painful 
situation^ the Latin chiefs repeated tbeir demands, resented 

* Isicetas (p. 355) is positive in the charge, and specifies the Flem- 
ings (<P\aftioi’(e), though he is wrong in supposing it an ancient name. 
Vulehardouin (Xo.'lOI). exculpate.? the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps 
’affectedly ignorant) of the names nf the guilty. 

-•f Compare -the suspicions and complaints of 2ticetas (p, 359 — 302), 
with the blunt charges of Baldwin of, .Flanders (Gesta Innocent II L 
c. 92, p. 531), cum patriarchs ef mole nobilftim, nobi3 promis&ij 
perjurus et mendax. -• • 
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his delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted a decisive 
answer of peace or war. The haughty summons was de- 
livered by three French knights and three Venetian depu- 
ties, who girded their swords, mounted their horses, pierced 
through the angry multitude, and entered with a fearless 
countenance the palace and presence of the Greek emperor. 
In a peremptory tone, they recapitulated their services and 
his engagements; and boldly declared, that unless their 
just claims were full)' and immediately satisGed, they should 
no longer hold him either as a sovereign or a friend. After 
this defiance, the first that had ever wounded an imperial 
ear, they departed without betraying any symptoms of 
fear; but their escape from a servile palace and a furious 
city astonished the ambassadors themselves; and their 
return to the camp was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority and wisdom were over- 
borne by the impetuous multitude, who mistook their rage 
for valour, their numbers for strength, and their fanaticism 
for the support and inspiration of heaven. In the eyes of 
both nations Alexius was false and contemptible ; the base 
and spurious race of the Angeli was rejected with clamo- 
rous disdain; and the people of Constantinople encom- 
passed the senate, to demand at their hands a more worthy’ 
emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or 
dignity, they successively presented the purple; by each 
senator the deadly garment was repulsed ; the contest lasted- 
three days; and we may learn from the historian 2*ieetas_, 
one of the members of the assembly, that fear and' weak- ' 
ness were the guardians of their loyalty. A phantom, who- 
vanished in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed by the crowd',* 
but the author of the tumult, and the leader of the war, 
was a prince of the house of Ducas; and his common ap- 
pellation of Alexius must be discriminated by .the’ epithet 
of Mourzoufle,+ which in the vulgar .idiom expressed the 
close junction of his black and shaggy eyebrows.*. ; At once 
a patriot and a courtier, the perfidious Jlourzoufle, who was 

» His name was Nicholas Canabus; lie .deserved the prai*o of 
Nicetas and the vengeance of Jionrzoufle (p.- 30‘J). • 

t Villehardouin (No. 1JG) speaks of him as a favourite, without 
knowing that he was a prince of the blootl, . A ngdus and -Ducas.' 
Ducange, who pries into every corner, believes him to he the Bin. j! ■ 
Isaac Ducas Sebustocrator, niid second cousin of voting Alexius. ’ . 
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nofc destitute of cunning and courage, opposed the Latins 
both in speech and action, inflamed the passions and pre- 
judices of the Greeks, and insinuated himself into the 
• favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him with the 
office of great chamberlain, and tmged his buskins with the 
colours of royalty. At the dead of night he rnshed into the 
bed-chamber with an affrighted aspect, exclaiming, that the 
palace was attacked by the people and betrayed by the 
guards. Starting from his couch, the unsuspecting prince 
threw himself into the arms of his enemy, who had con- 
' trived his escape by a private staircase. But that staircase 
terminated in a prison: Alexius was seized, stripped, and 
loaded with chains ; and, after tasting some days the bitter- 
ness of death, he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with 
clubs, at the command and in the presence of the tyrant. 
The emperor, Isaac Angelus, soon followed his son to the 
grave, and hlourzoufle, perhaps, might spare the super- 
fluous crime of hastening the extinction of impotence and 
blindness. 

. The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Mour- 
zou fie, had changed the nature of the quarrel." It was no 
longer the disagreement of allies who over-valued their 
services, or neglected their obligations; the French and 
Venetians forgot their complaints against Alexius, dropped 
a tear on the untimely fate of their companion, and swore 
revenge against the perfidious nation who had crowned his 
assassin. Yet the prudent doge was still inclined to nego- 
tiate ; He asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, fifty thousand 
pounds of gold — about two millions sterling; nor would the 
•conference have been abruptly, broken, if the zeal or policy 
of Yourzoufie bad not refused to sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the State.* Amidst the invectives 
of his foreign and domestic enemies, we may discern, that 
he was not unworthy of the character which he had assumed, 
of the public champion ; the second siege of Constantinople 
was far more laborious than the first; the treasury was 
replenished, and discipline was restored, by a severe inqui- 
sition into the abuses of the former reign ; and Mour- 
zoufle. an iron mace in his hand, visiting the posts, and 
affecting the port and aspect of a warrior, was an objecJ.of 

* This negotiation, probable in itself, and attested by Xicetas 
(p. 3651, is omitted as scandalous by tbe delica'cy of Dandolo and 
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Lerror to Tiis soldiers, at least, and to his kinsmen. Before 
and after the death of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigor- 
ous and well-conducted attempts to burn the navy in the 
harbour; but the skill and courage of the Venetians re- 
pulsed the fire-ships, and the vagrant flames wasted them- 
selves without injury in the sea.* In a nocturnal sally, the 
Greek emperor was vanquished by Henry, brother of the 
count of Flanders ; the advantages of number and surprise 
aggravated the shame of his defeat ; his buckler was found 
on the field of battle; and the imperial standard, f a divine 
image of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, 
to the Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. 
Hear three months, without excepting the holy season of 
Lent, were consumed in skirmishes and preparations, before 
the Latins were ready or resolved for a general assault. 
The land fortifications had been found impregnable; and 
the Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore of the 
Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships must be 
driven by the current far away to the straits of the Helle- 
spont — a prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, 
who sought every opportunity of breaking the army. Prom 
the harbour, therefore, the assault was determined by the 
assailants, and expected by the besieged; and the emperor' 
had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neighbouring height, to 
direct and animate the efforts of his troops. A fearless 
spectator, whose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp 
and pleasure, might have admired the long array of two 
embattled armies, which extended above half a league, the 
one on the ships and galleys, the other on the walls and 
towers raised above the ordinary level by several stages of. 
wooden turrets. Their first fury was spent in the dis- 
charge of darts, stones, and fire, from the engines ; but The. 
water was deep, the French were bold, the Venetians were 
skilful; they approached the walls, and a desperate conflict 


Vfliehardoura. * Baldwin mentions both attempts 

to fire the fleet (Gestc. 02, p. 534, 535); Villehardouin (No. 133 —115) 
orfiy describes the first. It is remarkable that neither of tbeso 
warriors observes any peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 

f Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of learning on tbo 
Oonfanon Imperial. This banner of the Virgin is shown at Venice ns 
a trophy and relic : if it be genuine, the pious doge must have cheated 
the monks of Citeaux. _ 

2 O 2 
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of sword?, spears, and ba tide-axes, was fought on the trem- 
. biing bridges that grappled the floating, to the stable, bat- 
teries. In more than a hundred places the assault was 
urged, and the defence was sustained, till the superiority 
. of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin 
trumpets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days, the 
attack was renewed with equal vigour, and a similar event; 
and in the night the doge, and the barons held a council, 
apprehensive only for the public danger ; not a voice pro- 
nounced the words of escape or treaty; and each warrior, 
according to his temper, embraced the hope of victory, or 
the assurance of a glorious death.* By the experience of 
• the former siege, the Greeks were instructed, hut the 
Latins were animated; and the knowledge that Constan- 
tinople might be taken, was of more avail than the local 
precautions which that knowledge had inspired for its 
defence. In the third assault, two ships were linked 
together to double their strength ; a strong north-wind drove 
them on the shore ; the bishops of Troyes and Soissons led 
' 'the van; and the auspicious names of t he pilgrim and the 
paradise resounded along the line.f The episcopal banners 
were displayed on the walls; a hundred marks of silver had 
been promised to the first adventurers ; and if their reward 
was intercepted by death, their names have been immortal- 
•• ‘ized by fame. Four towers were scaled, three gates were 
. burst .open, and the French knights, who might tremble on 
• the waves, felt themselves invincible on horseback on the 
solid ground. Shall I relate that the thousands who 
' guarded the emperor’s person fled on the approach, and 
•before. the lance, of a single warrior? Their ignominious 
flight is attested by their countryman Nicetas — an army of 
phantoms marched with the French hero, and he was mag- 
’ .nified to a giant in the eyes of the Greeks.^ While the 


* Villehardouin (No. 126) confesses, that mult ere grant peril ; and 
Guniherus (Hist. C. P. c. 13) affirms, that nulla spes victorire arridere 
poterat. Yet the knight despises those who thought of flight, and the 
monk praises hi s countrymen who were resolved on death. 

+ Baldwin, and all the writers, honour the names of these two 

f alleys, felici auspicio. " + "With an allusion to Homer, 

iicetas calls him tvrcopyvtog, nine o'rgybe or eighteen yards high, a 
stature which would-indoed have 'excused' the terror of. the Greeks. 
On this occasion, the.historian seems fonder of the marvellous than. of 
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fugitives deserted tlieir posts and cast array their arms, the 
Latins entered the city under the banners of their leaders ; 
the streets and gates opened for their passage; and either 
design or accident kindled a third conflagration, which con- 
sumed in a few hours the measure of three of the largest 
cities of France.* In the close of evening, the barons 
checked their troops, and fortified tlieir stations ; they were 
awed by the extent and populousness of the capital, which 
might yet require the labour of a month, if the churches 
and palaces were conscious of their internal strength. But 
in the morning, a suppliant procession, with crosses and 
images, announced the submission of the Greeks, and de- 
precated the wrath of the conquerors ; the usurper escaped 
through the golden gate — the palaces of Blachcrnto and 
Boucoleon were, occupied by the count of Flanders and the 
marquis of Montferrat, and the empire, which still bore the 
name of Constantine, and the title of Eomnn, was subverted 
by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.f 

Constantinople had been taken by storm; and no re-" 
straints, except those of religion and humanity, were imposed 
on the conquerors by the laws of war. Boniface, marquis 
of Montferrat, still acted as their general ; and tiie Greeks, 
who revered his name as that of their future sovereign, were 
heard to exclaim in a lamentable tone, “Holy marquis-king," 
have mercy upon us!” His prudence or compassion opened 
the gates of the city to the fugitives ; and he exhorted the 
soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of tlieir fellow-Chris- 
tians. The streams of blood that flow down the pages of 
Nicetas, may be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand • 
of liia unresisting countrymen ■,% and the greater part was 

his country, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims, in the words of 
the psalmist, persequitur unuB ex nobis centum alicnos. _ • 

* Villehardouiu (No. 130) is again ignorant of the authors of Mil 
more legitimate fire, which is ascribed by, Gunther to a quidarn comes 
Teutonicus (c. 14). They seem ashamed, the incendiaries 1 

*t For the eecond siege and conquest of Constantinople, roe A iilc- 
hardouin (No. 113 — 132), Baldwin's Second Epistle to Innocent I1L 
(Gesta, c. 82, p. 534—537, with the whole reign of Mouiyoufle, in 
Nicetas <p. 303—375) ; .and borrow some hints from Bandolo (Chron. 
Venet. p. 323— 330)' and Gunther (Hist. C. P. c. 14—16), who add the 
decorations of prophecy and vision. The former produces an oracle 
of the Erythriean sybil, ot a great armament on the Adriatic, under a 
blind chief, against Byzantium, &c. Curious chough, were the predic* 
tiou anterior to the fact. + Cecideruut lameu ei dm 
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massacred, not by the strangers, bat by tbe Latins, who bad 
been driren from tbe city, and who exercised the revenge of 
a triumphant faction. Vet of these exiles, some were less 
mindful of injuries than of benefits ; and Vicetas himself 
was indebted for his safety to the generosity of a Vene- 
tian merchant. Pope Innocent the Third accuses the pil- 
grims of respecting, in their Inst, neither age, nor sex, nor 
religious profession; and bitterly laments that the deeds of 
darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest, were perpetrated 
in open day; and that noble matrons and holy nuns were 
polluted by the grooms and peasants of the Catholic camp.* 
It is indeed probable that the licence of victory prompted 
and covered a multitude of sins : but it is certain, that the 
capital of the East contained a stock of venal or willing 
beauty, sufficient to satiate the desires of twenty thousand 
pilgrims ; and female prisoners were no longer subject to 
the right or abuse of domestic slaveiy. The marquis of 
Montferrat was tbe patron of discipline and decency : the 
count of Handers was tbe mirror of chastity; they had for- 
bidden, under pain of death, the rape of married women, or 
virgins, or nuns; and the proclamation was sometimes 
invoked by the vanquished f and respected by tbe victors. 
Their cruelty and lust were moderated by the authority of 
the chiefs and feelings of the soldiers ; for we are no longer 
describing an irruption of the Northern savages ; and how- 
ever ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and reli- 
gion had civilized the manners of the Trench, and still more 
of the Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their 
avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy week, by the 

civiam quasi duo mDlia, fee. {Gunther, c. 18.) Arithmetic is an excel- 
lent touchstone to try the amplifications of passion and rhetoric. 

* Quidam (says Innocent IIL Gesta, c. C't, p. 535} nee religion), nee 
stati, nee sexui pepercernnt : sed fornicatjones, adulteria, et incestus, 
in oculis omnium exercentes, non solum maritatas et vidnas, sed et 
matron as et virgin es Deoque dicatai, exposuerunt spurcitiis garcionnm. 
Tillehardouin takes no notice of these common incidents. 

"+ Xicetas saved, and ‘afterwards married,^ noble virgin (p. 350), 
whom a soldier, i~i paorvet -rcWolg ovijcbv hri^ptfitijiivoe, had 
almost violated in spite of the IvroXat, ivrakuara tv ytyovorwv. 
[Such incidents are pleasing episodes in the painful history of warfare. 
A now distinguished veteran in the British army, (Sir H. Smith) owes 
the pariner-of his .life to a similar adventure that occurred to him, 
while vet a young' subaltern, at tbe storming of Badajos, in 1812.— 
Ed.J ' - -■ 
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pillage of Constantinople. The right of victory, unshackled 
dJ any promise or treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to 
its size and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence 
and seize the forfeiture. A portable and universal standard 
of exchange was found in the coined and uncoined metals of 
gold and silver, which each captor at home or abroad might 
convert into the possessions most suitable to his temper 
and situation. Of the treasures which trade and luxury 
had accumulated, the silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich moveables, were the most precious, as they could 
not be procured for money in the ruder countries of Europe, 
An order of rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of 
each individual abandoned to industry or chance. Under 
the tremendous penalties of perjury, excommunication, and 
death, the Latins were bound to deliver their plunder into 
the common stock; three churches were selected for the 
deposit and distribution of the spoil; a single share was 
allotted to a foot-soldier ; two for a serjeant on horseback ; 
four to a knight; and larger proportions according to the 
rank and merit of the barons and princes. For violating 
this sacred engagement, a knight belonging to the count of 
St. Pol was hanged with his shield and coat of arms round 
his neck ; his example might render similar offenders more 
artful and discreet ; but avarice was more powerful than 
fear ; and it is generally believed, that the secret far ex- 
ceeded the acknowledged plunder. Tet the magnitude of 
the prize surpassed the largest scale of experience or expec- 
tation.* After the whole had been equally divided between 
the French and Venetians, fifty thousand marks were de- 
ducted to satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of 
the latter. The residue of the French amounted to four 
hundred thousand marks of silver,! about eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; nor can I better appreciate the 

* Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther observes, ut de pauperibua 
et odvenis cive.i ditissimi rdildorentur (Hisf. C. 1’. a 18), Villehardouin 
(No. 132), that since the creation, ne fu tant gaignid dsns une Villo ; 
Baldwin (Gesta, C. 92), ut tanturn tota non videatur possiderc Latinitas. 

f Villehardouin, No. 133— 135. Instead of four hundred thousand 
there is a various reading of five hundred thousand. The 1 enetians 
hadofTered to take the whole booty, and to give four hundred marks 
to each knight, two hundred to each priest und horseman, and one 
hundred to each foot soldier: they would Tiavo been great losers 
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• value of that sum in the public and private transactions of 
the age, than by defining it as seven times the annual revenue 
of the kingdom of England.* 

In this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of 
comparing the narratives of Yiilehardouin and Nicetas, the 
opposite feelings of the marshal of Champagne and the 
-d^yzantine senator.! At the first view it should seem that 
.the wealth of Constantinople was only transferred from one 
nation to another; and that the loss and sorrow of .the 
-Greeks are exactly balanced by tbe joy and advantage oi 
tbe Latins. But in tbe miserable account of war, the gain 
is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; 
"the smiles of the Latins were transient and fallacious ; the 
Greeks for ever wept over the ruins of their country ; and 
their real calamities were aggravated by sacrilege and 
mockery. IV bat benefits accrued to the conquerors from 
the three fires which annihilated so vast a portion of the 
buildings and riches of the city ? What a stock of such 
things, as could neither he used nor transported, was mali- 
piously or wantonly destroyed! How much treasure was 
idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot! And what 

• precious objects were bartered for a vile price by the im- 
patience or ignorance of the soldiers, whose reward was 
-stolen by the base industry of the last of the Greeks! 
These alone, who had nothing to lose, might derive some 
profit . from the revolution ; but the misery of the upper 
.ranks of society is strongly painted in the personal adven- 
tures of Nicetas himself. His stately palace had been re- 
duced to asbes in tbe second conflagration ; and the senator, 
with, his family and friends, found an obscure shelter in 
another house which he possessed near the church of St. So- 
phia. It .was the door of this mean habitation that his 
friend the-Yenetian merchant guarded in the disguise of a 

(Le Beau, Hist, du Bas Emp. tom. xx. p. 506.) I know not from 
whence. • - * At the Council of Lyons (a.d. 1245), the 

English ambassadors stated the revenue’ of tbe crown-as below that of 
the foreign clergy, which amounted to sixty thousand marks a year. 
(Matthew Paris, p. 451. Hume’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 170.) 

*f> The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, and bis own adven- 
tures, are feelingly described by Nicetas, p. 567 — 360, and in the 
Status TJrb. C. P. p. 375 — 3S4. His’complaints even of sacrilege are 
justified by Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 02), but-Yiilebardouin does not 
betray a symptom of pity or remoras. 
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soldier, tiil Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, the 
relics of his fortune and the chastity of his daughter. In a 
cold wintry season, these fugitives, nursed in the lap of 
prosperity, departed on foot; his wife was with child; the 
desertion of their slaves compelled them to carry their bag- 
gage on their own shoulders ; and their women, whom they 
placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their beauty . 
with dirt, instead of adorning it with paint and jewels. . 
Every step was exposed to insult and danger; the threats-, 
of the strangers were less painful than the taunts of the ■ 
plebeians, with whom they were now levelled ; nor did the 
exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pilgrimage was 
concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the capital. 
On the way they overtook the patriarch, without attend- 
ance, and almost without apparel, riding on an ass, and 
reduced to a state of apostolical poverty, which, had it been 
voluntaiy, might perhaps have been meritorious. In the 
meanwhile, his desolate churches were profaned by the 
licentiousness and party zeal of the Latins. After strip- 
ping the gems and pearls, they converted the chalices into- 
drinking-cups ; their tables, on which they gained and 
feasted, were covered with the pictures of Christ and the 
saints; and they trampled under foot the most Venerable' 
objects of the Christian worship. In the cathedral of 
St. Sophia, the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent asunder 
for the sake of the golden fringe ; and the altar, a monu-- 
ment of art and riches, was broken in pieces and- shared - 
among the captors. Their mules and horses were laden with 
the wrought silver and gilt carvings which they tore down, • 
from the doors and pulpit ; and if the beasts stumbled under 
the burden, they were stabbed by their impatient drivers, 
and the hoi}’ pavement streamed with their impure blood. 
A prostitute was seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and 
that daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sang and danced in 
the church, to ridicule the hymns and processions of the 
Orientals. Nor were the repositories of the royal dead 
secure from violation ; in the church of' the apostles, the 
tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it is said, that after 
six centuries the corpse of Justinian was found without anv 
signs of decay . or putrefaction. In. the streets, the French 
and Flemings' clothed themselves and their horses iu painted 
robes and flowing head-dresse3 of linen ; and the coarse 
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intemperance of tbeir feasts * insulted the splendid sobriety 
of the East. To expose the arms of a people of scribes and 
scholars, they affected to display a pen, an inkhom, and a 
sheet of paper, without discerning that the instruments of 
science and valour were alike feeble and useless in the hands 
of the modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language encouraged them, 
however, to despise the ignorance, and to overlook the pro- 
gress of the Latins.f In the love of the arts, the national 
difference was still more obvious and real; the Greeks pre- 
served with reverence the works of their ancestors, which 
they could not imitate ; and, in the destruction of the sta- 
tues of Constantinople, we are provoked to join in the com- 
plaints and invectives of the Byzantine historian.^ We 
have seen how the rising city was adorned fey the vanity and 
despotism of the imperial founder; in the ruins of Pa- 

* If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s receipts, their 
favourite dishes were boiled buttocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and 
soup made of garlic and sharp or sour herbs (p. 332). 

f Nicetas uses very harsh expressions. Trap' dypapparme Bapfiapoic 
kuI t i\iov ava\$nfif)Tois. (Fragment, apud Fabric. Bibliot Grffic, 
tom. vi. p. 414.) This reproach, it is true, applies most, strongly to 
their ignorance of Greek and of Homer. In their own language, the 
Latins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were not destitute of 
literature. See Harris’s Philological Inquiries, p. 3, c. 9 — 11. [If, as 
we have lately Eeen, reading and writing were neglected even in the 
high." station occupied by Villehardotdn, literature cannot have been 
very-useful or much encouraged. Light was undoubtedly beginning 
to break through the dark cloud ; but wherever it shone, the cauldrons of 
■superstition were more vehemently stirred up to veil it by their 
densest fumes. There were neither royal nor private libraries at that 
time (Hallam, Middle Ages, 3. 337). . Manuscripts were Ehut up in 
monasteries; and if some were fortunately preserved there for our 
instruction, this merit must not make us forget that the founders of 
institutions which saved a few, caused the irretrievable loss of a far 
greater number. — E d.] 

' % Nicetas was of Chouse in Phrygia (the old Coloss® of St. Paul) : 
he raised himself to the honours of senator, judge of the veil, and 
great Iogothete ■ beheld the fall of the empire, retired to Nice, and 
composed an elaborate history from the death of Alexius Comnenus 
to the reign of Henry. [The birth-place of Nicetas had the name of 
Chon® in the acts of the second council of Nice (a.d. 787). That of 
Coloss® was quite lost, so that the Anglo-Saxon traveller, Sswulf 
(a.d. 1102), and Sir John Maundeville (a.d. 1322), imagined that the 
church to which St Paul addressed his EpiBtle,.was designated from 
the Colossus of Rhodes. Early Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 33. 140. 
Pococke call 3 the modern t-own Kona3 , — Ed.] 
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ganism, some gods and heroes were saved from the aie of 
superstition ; and the forum and hippodrome vrere dignified 
with the relics of a better age. Several of these are de- 
scribed bylvicetas,* in a florid and affected style ; and, from 
his descriptions, I shall select some interesting particulars. 
1. The victorious charioteers were cast in bronze, at their 
own, or the public, charge, and fitly placed in the hippo- 
drome ; they stood aloft in their chariots, wheeling round 
the goal; the spectators could admire their attitude, and 
judge of the resemblance; and of these figures, the most 
perl'ect might have been transported from the Olympic sta- 
dium. 2. The sphynx, river-horse, and crocodile, denote 
the climate and manufacture of Egypt, and the spoils of 
that ancient province. 3. The she-wolf Buckling Eomulus 
and Eemus ; a subject alike pleasing to the old and the new 
Homans ; but which could rarely be treated before the 
decline of the Greek sculpture. 4. An eagle holding and 
tearing a serpent in his talons ; a domestic monument of the 
Byzantines, which they ascribed, not to a human artist, but 
to the magic power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, by 
this talisman, delivered the city from such venomous rcp- 
tiles.f 5. An ass, and his driver; which were erected by 
Augustus in his colony of Kicopolis, to commemorate a 
verbal omen of the victory of Actium. 6.. An equestrian 
statue; which passed, in the vulgar opinion, for Joshua. the 
Jewish conqueror, stretching out his hand to stop the course 
of the descending sun. A more classical tradition recog- 
nised the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus ; and the free 
attitude of the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air, 
rather than on the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of 
brass ; the sides were embossed with a variety of picturesque 
and rural scenes; birds singing; rustics labouring, or play- 
ing on their pipes; sheep bleating; lambs skipping; the 
sea, and a scene of fish and fishing ; little naked Cupids 

* A manuscript of Nicetas in tlic Bodleian libary contains this 
curious fragment on the statues of Constantino pie, which fraud, or 
shame, or rather carelessness, has dropped in the common .editions. 
It is published by FabriciuB (Bibliot. Gnec. t-om. vi. p. 405 — 316,, and 
immoderately praised by the late ingenious Mr. Harris of Salisbury. 
(Philological Inquiries, p. iii. c. 5, p. 3ul — 312.) 

d 1 [This talismanic influence was ascribed in after-times to the brass 
twisted column of the three serpents, which still remains in tho 
Atmeidan or Hippodrome. Se6 Chlshull’s Travels, p. 45, and a note 
to chap. 63, in this volume.— *Ed.J 
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laughing, playing, and pelting each other with apples ; and, 
on the summit, a female figure turning with the slightest 
breath, and thence denominated the winds’ attendant, 
8. The Phrygian shepherd presenting to Yenus the prize of 
beauty, the apple of discord. 9. The incomparable statue 

- • of Helen, which is delineated by Nicetas in the words of 
• - admiration and lore ; her well-turned feet, snowy arms, rosy 

• lips, bewitching smiles, swimming ejms, arched eyebrows, 
the harmony of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and 
her flowing locks that wared in the wind - a beauty that 
might have moved her Barbarian destroyers to pity and 

• remorse. 10. The manly or divine form of Hercules,* as 
lie was restored to life by the master-hand of Lysippus; 
of such magnitude, 'chat his thumb was equal to the waist, 
his leg to the stature, of a common man ; + his chest 
ample, his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and muscular, 
bis hair curled, liis aspect commanding. “Without his bow, 
or quiver, or club, bis lion’s skin carelessly thrown over him, 

' he was seated on an osier basket, his right leg and arm 
• . stretched to the utmost, his left knee bent, and supporting 
. .‘.his elbow, -his head reclining on bi3 left hand, his coun- 
. • tenance indignant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue of 
•• Juno, which had once adorned her temple of Samos ; the 
. ' •enormous head by four yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn 
'to the palace. ' 12. Another colossus, of Pallas or Minerva, 
'• thirty feet in height, and representing with admirable spirit 
the attributes and character of the martial maid. Before 

- we accuse the Latins, it is just to remark, that this Pallas 
was destroyed after the first siege, by the fear and super- 
stition . of • the Greeks themselves. j The other statues of 
brass -which T have enumerated were broken and melted by 
the unfeeling avarice of the crusaders ; the cost and labour 
were consumed in a moment ; the soul of genius evaporated 
in smoke ; and the remnant of base metal was coined into 
money for the payment of the troops. Bronze is not the 


* .To illustrate the Btatue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a Greek 
epigram, and engraves a beautiful gem, which does not however copy 
the- attitude of -the statue: in the latter, Hercules had not his club, 
-cud his right leg and arm were extended. + I transcribe 

these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent with each other ; 
and may possibly shew that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no more 
than affectation and vanity. . £ Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo 

et Alexio, c. 3, p. 359. The Latin editor very properly observes, that 
the historian, in his bombast style, produces ex pulice elephan* • . 
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most durable of monuments ; from the marble forms of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, the Latins might turn aside with 
stupid contempt ;* but unless they were crushed by some 
accidental injury, those useless stones stood secure on their 
pedestals."}' The most enlightened of the strangers, above the 
gro3s_and sensual pursuits of their countrymen, more piously 
exercised the right of conquest in the search and seizure of 
the relics of the saints.^ Immense was the supply of heads 
• and bones, crosses and images, that were scattered by tliis 
revolution over the churches of Europe ; and such was the 
increase of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, perhaps, 
of more lucrative plunder was imported from the East.§ 
Of the writings of antiquity, many that still existed in the 
twelfth century are now lost. But the pilgrims were not 
solicitous to save or transport the volumes of an unknown 
tongue; the perishable substance of paper or parchment can 
only be preserved by the multiplicity of copies; the literaturo 
of the Greeks had almost centered in the metropolis ; and, 
without computing the extent of our loss, we may drop a 
a tear over the libraries that have perished in the triplo lire 
of Constantinople.^ 

* In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric, p. 40S) 
the Latina are branded with the lively reproach of ol tov cnXvit 
civipaaToi fitwfiapat, and their avarice of brass is clearly expressed. 
Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing four bronze horses from’ 
Constantinople to the place of St Mart (Sanuto, Vito dci Dogi, in' 
Huratori, Script. Rerun). Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 034.) ' ■ 

+ AYinckelmann, Hist, de VArt, tom, iii. p. 269, 270. 

J; See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred a rich-, 
cargo to hia monastery of Paris, diocese of Basil. (Gunther, Hist . 
C. P. c. 19. 23, 24.) Yet in secreting thiB booty, tho saint incurred an 
excommunication, and perhaps broke his oath. • ' . • 

§ Fleury, Hist Ecclcs. tom. xvl p. 139 — 145. . ... 

V I shall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modem history, ' 
which illustrates the taking of Constantinople by tho Latins; but 
which hag fallen somewhat late into my haud3. Paolo Ratnysio, the 
son of the compiler of voyages, wa3 directed by the senate o’f Venice 
to write the history of the conquest; and this order, which he received, 
in hia youth, he executed in a mature age, by an elegant Latin work, - 
de Bello Constantiuopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos'ct 
VenetoB restitutis. (Venet. 1G35, in folio.) Rumusio, or Uhamnnsun, 
transcribes aud translates, eequitur ad unguem, a MS. of Villchardouin 
which he possessed; but he enriches his narrative with Greek and 
Latin materials, and we are indebted to him for a correct stnto of the 
fleet, the names of the fifty Venetian nobles who commanded ties 
galleys of the republic, and the patriot opposition of Pantaloon Il-jhv*. 
to the choice of the doge for emperor. ' - 
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from am. 324-MO: and the Eccfeiasocm 
History of Ffliloetorgiua. 

Theodoret and Evagrim. Ecdesias- 
' tical Histories, from am. 332 ; to am. 427 

■ and from am. 431 to am. 544. _ t 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis n* 

■ the Roux Gospels. ^Translated by Caitqn 



BOHN'S VAJ1I008 LIBHABIE9 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Veil- at 81. eae\. 


Boie’o Bcclerfastical HUtary, and 

the Anglo-Sixon Clmra Ida. 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso- 
phy- , In Anglo-Saion, vrilh the A. 8. 
'Metres, end an En gllah Translation, by 
the Rev. a Fox, 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng. 
land, Scotland, *cd Ireland. By Sir Henri 
K x.ua. In 3 vols. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Kicnard 
.ol Devlies. Geoffrey de VinLJUf, Lord do 
JolnvtUe. 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 

Present und Tost. An Account of tbe 
various Gaines and Customs associated 
with different days of tbe year. By tbe 
Rev. T. F. This elton Dyer, M.A. With 
Index. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 

bald, Sffiwulf, Benjamin of Tudela, Man- . 
Seville, La BrooquiSre, and Maundrell; 
all unabridged. Edited by Teonas 
Wright. - 

Ellis’s Early English Hetrical Eo- 

mancee. Revised by J. O. Hjllcvntll. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with tbe Two Continuations : comprising 
Aura) 8 of English Hiatcry to tho Reign of 
Edward I. 

Gesta Romanorum. Edited by Wyn- 

jjakd Hooper, B.A. 

Glraldus Cambrenub’ Historical 

Works : Topography of Ireland ; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland ; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. Edited by Thos. Weight. 
Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 
the English, from the Roman Invasion to 
Henry XL ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
&c. 

Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Croyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blois and other Writers. By H. T. 
Rilet. 


Allen’s Battles of the British Havy. 
Ecvtced and • enlarged. - Hvxncrcat f.nt 
Portrait*. • In 2 volx. 

Andersen’s Danish Legends and 

Foliy^ Talesl With many Tales cot In cry" 
other edition. Translated by fAcourr 

Phacezy, iso Wood Enyraviny* 


Keightley’e Fairy Mythology, Aro* 
titpuxx by Oruiin.Ka.nlc. 
tepaius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethic 

o!a. and tb» Pentneul* of ^fneL 

Mallet's northern Annquitie.'*. B 
Bldbop Pnscr. With an Ab»tnu^ of’ U 
Eyrbirgia Saga, by Sir Walter Soot 1 
Edited by J. A, Blacjcwkll. * . 

Karco Polo’c Travels. The Tran: 
lation of Maradsa. Edited by Tnoui 
Wr-oot. 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 vol 
First Skuuon : Hager of Wecdoret 
Flowers of English' History, from’ 11 
Deecent of tbs Saxons to a-D. 122! 
Translated by Dr. Giles. In 2 to?* 
S9Q0B7P SscncN: From 1235 to 1 St; 
With Index to the entire Work. J 
3 vols. 

Matthew of ’Westminster’s Tlovret 
of History, erpedally rach as relate to i) 
affairs of Britain ; to a.d. 1307. Translati 
by & D. Yono*. In 3 vola. . 
Ordoricns Vitaiis’ Ecclesiastical fet 

tory of England and Nonna ndy. • T ran 
latod with Kotos, by T. Fog ttzrr n, !4j 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli’s (Dr. E.) Life of Alfred tt 

Gr^at. Translfltrd frem the.Oenmnv 1 
which is append'd Alfred’* Aocdo-Sfxt 
version of Credos,’ Mtb-aJitPf&l Tr^rni 
tion, and an AngicvEsxoulGramnnir ax 
Glo*vviry.. - 

Boge? De Hoveden's Annals cf Bn* 

Usb History ■; from a.d. 733 to a.U. 12 1 
Edited trzJL T. Hilkt. tv 2 ro Is. - 
Six Old English Chronicles, Tix.:- 
Ajsser’e Life of Alfred, and tb*-ChmiJcl 
. oi Etbelwerd. Glldas, Nvnclui, Geo-n 
cf Monmouth, ' and Richard * of Clrei 
coster. 

William of MalmesbutyV Chronic! 
of the Klnjt of EnsUcd ^ Trasxlxtcd l 
SSAXEPR. 

Yolo-Tido Stories.’ A Collection i 
Scandinavian Talcs and Traditions. Kdlb 
by B. Thorpe. 


Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. la Eff: 
lisb Verve. Br W. 8. Ron. 2Vs.’r* /.j 
Snymrinyi. 'Its 2 vola. 

Bcchetein'c CagB and Chamber Birf 
Including Swr^;** Warbler*. Ealwj? 1 
edition. vtttv* 

V All ctb*r edUkscs nre ebridred. 

With ihc plait : coloured. 7 j. Bd. 

Z3 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

rots, at 5s. each, ezccplina those marked '.'.hn-xots-. 


A CATALOGUE OF 


Bonomf b Nineveh and Its Palacoa. 
Sew Edition, revised end considerably 
enlarged, both fa matter and Plates. 
Upward* of 300 Bngnvingt 

Butler's Hudibras. With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hekev G. Eoart Thirty beau- 
tiful Illutirabiont. 

- ; or, further illustrated with 

62 Outline Portraits: in 3 VOls 10J. 
Cattermole’s Evcningc at Kaddo'n 
Hall 2< exquisite Engravings on Steel , 
from designs by himself the 1/etterpresi 
by the Babosess De Caeabella. 

China,- Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
. the -Bhriheso, Siam, and Anam. Nearly 
'100 illustration:. 

•Craik's (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition, 
With numerous Portraits 
'Crnikshank’s Throe Conrces and a 

Dessert A Series of Tales, with BO hu- 
mor out Illustrations hv Gruileshanle. 

- Punch and Judy. With 24 

Plfaetrations. tic. With Coloured Plates. 
7r. 6 d. 

-Dante. Translated byl.C.WniGffi.M.A. 

New6ditlou,carefnllyre vised, fortran and 
. 34 TUusiratinnt on Steel after Plaaman 

' BidronV History of Christian Art 
‘in the Middle Ages. From the French. 
Upwards of 1KO outline Engravings. 

Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii 5 

tts Buildings and Antiquities. An account 
of the City, with a full description of tho 
•Remains, and an Itinerary for Visitors, 
Edited by T. H. Dies, LU}~ , Jllus- 
■irdtcd.with nearly 300 Wood-’ Engrav- 
ings, d ‘ large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Edition, revised and 
brought down to 1874. 7*. 64 
iil- Bias, The Adventures of. 24 
Engravings on .Steel, after Snirke, and 
10 Etchings tv George awVahank. 6s. 
IrimrtTa Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- ! 
man Fairy Tale3 and Popular Stories. j 
Translated by Edgal Tatlo 2. Numerous • 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 3i. 64 
tolbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 
Cuts. Upwards of 150 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved in facsimile,. with Intro- 
duction end Descriptions by '.the late 
Euajtc® Dove® and -Dr. T. F.'Dnmm, 

2 vola. fa 1 . 7s. C 4 

Ho witt’s (Mary)' Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons. Embodying the whole oi 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings, 

- — ■ (Kary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Lila. Twenty beau- 
tiful Engravings. , 

. 24 


India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times. Up- 
wards of 100 fine Engravings <m Wood, 
and a Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dog?. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bacick, end others. 
— ■ ■ ■ ; or, with the addition of 34 

highly-finished Steel Engravings. 7s. 6d, 
King’s Hatural History of Precious 
Stones, and of the Precious Metals. With 
numerous Illustrations. Price 6 s. 

Natural History of Gems 

or Decorative Stones. Findy Illustrated. 

6s. , 

Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

Finely Illustrated. 6s. 

Kitto’s Scripture lands and Biblical 
Atlas. 24 Naps, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting inder. 

— — ; with the maps coloured. Is. 6d. 

Erummacher’e Parables. Translated 
from the German. Forty Illustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalsiel. 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and tho Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-siz beautiful Engrav- 
ings. and 3 Naps. 

Lodge’s Portraito of Hlustriona Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 
T100 Hundred and Forty Portraits. en- 
graved on Steel, s vote. 

Longfellow's Poetical ' Works. 

Tiventy-four page Engravings, by Sirket 
Foster and others, and a Portrait. 

— ; or, without illustrations, 3s.6d. 

Prose Works. 16 pone En- 

gravings by Birket Foster, do. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
alist. Revised oy W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. 
With nearly 500 Woodcuts. 

Marryat’s Haste nn an Eeady; or, 
The Wreck of -the PaciSc. 83 Woodcuts. 
Sx. 64 

Poor Jack. With 16 17 lus- 
trations, after Designs by C. Stanfield, 
i!A 3s. 64 

- ... Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. (Written fOT Yonn* People.) Plus- 
(rated bv Gilbert end Dalri-l. 31. 64 

Pirate ; and Faroe Cutters. 

New Edition, with a Ifsmoir of the 
■ Author. With S Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by G. Stanfield, il A- 3 s 64 

Privateers - Han One Hun- 
dred Yeare Ago. Eight Engravings cn 
Steel after Stcthard. 3 s. 64 

. Settlers in Canada. New 

Edition. ' Ten fine Engravings by Gilbert 
end Dalsiel. 3 1 . 64 



WEN'S V ABIDES LIB RABIES. 


Harwell's Victories of Wellington j 

and the British A_mlea. SUd Engravings. j 

Hichael Angelo and Eaphsel, their • 

Uvea *nd Works, By Ddppa And Qua- 
rm:nr.zz dc Quc:c7. (TOA 13 Enjrarinit 
on StaL 

Hilioriu History of tho Anglo-Sai- 

ohj. Written In a popular style, on the 
basis of Sharon Tinner. Portrait of \ 
Alfred* Hap of Saxon Britain, and 12 i 
elaborate Engravings on Steel 

Hilton’s Poetical Works. With & j 
Memoir by James Mortgosteiiy, Toun’fl 
Verbal Index to all the Poemi*. and Ex- j 
nlanatory Notes. With 120 Engravings ; 
try Thompson and others, from Draioingt 
by TP. Harvey- 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with i 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. ' i 

VoL 2. Paradise Regained, and other j 
Poems, with Verbal Indox to all the ! 
roe ms. t 

ECudie's British Birds, Revised by { 
W. C. L. Maetot. Fifty-two Figure* end j 
7 Flaict of Eggs. In 2 vol*. 

■ ; or, with the plates coloured, ! 
7». Cd. per voL < 

Uaval and Military Heroes of Great ! 
Britain ; or, Calendar of Victory. Being e i 
Record of British Valour and Conquest j 
by Sea and Land, on every day In the ; 
year, from tho time of William tho 
Conqueror to tho Battlo of Inkennann. 
By Major Joints, R.M., and Lieutenant 
P. H. Nioolas, EJSd. Tvytnty-foisr For - 

trail*. 6*. 

Kicollni’s History of tho Jesuits; i 

their Origin. Progress, Doctrines, tnd Do 
Blgnj. Fine Portrait* pf Loyola, Lainls. t 
Javier, Borgia, Acquaviva, Pirt la Chaise , ; 
end Pope Qanganelli. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems, ■ 
Translated Into English Vereo. Ey varlout 1 
hands. With a Life of tho Poet, by 
Thokas Campbell. With 13 Engravings. ; 

Pickering’s History of the Races of : 

Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of tho 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Hall, j 
Ttlustrated by numerous Portrait*. 

— — ; or, with the plate* colour cd, 7s. Cd, i 
%* An excellent Edition of • work orl* j 
gically published at 31. 3*. by the ; 

• American Government. «♦ j 

Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geo- ■ 
graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3*. Cd. lHu> i 
traied by 1B0 Engravingt and 51 Haps. ts. j 
— ; or, with the maps coloured , j 
Ts. M. 

Eope’« Poetical Works. Edited by ' 
Robeet CAhEurnras. ifumerou* Err- 
graving*. 2 vol*. j 


Pope s Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. a Wasoi, Mjk. 
Illustrated by the entire Series cf Flats- 
nan*t Designs, beautifully engraved by 
Hosts (in the full Bco. rite). 

Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

be., by other translator*. Including Chap- 
nan. and Introduction *nd Not« by S. 
Watsoh, MJL Jlcsman's Dttigns 
lifully engraved by Hosts. 

Life. Including many cf his 

Letters. By Robest CAntrrum. New 

Edition, enlargi*<t 

The preceding & vois. make a ccmplete 
and elegant edition of Peps' t Poetical 
Works ar.i Translstion* At.25*. 
Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob? 
Jocta of Vcrtu (a Guido to the Kruvledge 
of). To which 1* added an Engraved List 
of Marks and Monograms. By tfrsRT 
G. Bonn. Ktmervus Engravings. 

; or, coloured. 10*. 

FcouVb (Father) BeliqccJ. Revised 

Edition. Twenty-one spirited Etchings 
by J Iodise. Is. 

Recreations In Shooting, '• tty 
** Chaves." New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. C2 Engraving* on Wood, after 
Harvey, and 9 Engravings on Steel, chief, y 
after A. Cooper , IUL 

Redding's History and Descriptions 

of Wince, Ancient and Modem. Twenty 
beautiful WoodruU. 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture, He* 

Edition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M-A. 

Robinson Crusoe. With illustrations 
by Stotiiaed and Hastet. Twite beauti- 
ful Engravings on Suel. and Hoy Wood. 

■ ; or, without the' Steel illustra- 

tion*, 3i. 6A 

Rome in tho nineteenth Century. 

New Edition. Revised by tho Author. 
niuttraicd by 34 Et'd Engravings, 
2 vol*. 

Eharpo’s History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the 
Arab 3 , a.p. 610. By Samuel SnAnrx. 
WUh 2 Map? and upwards of <00 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Kelson. With 

Additional Notea. Illustrated with 64 
Engravings. - *’ 

Starling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds cf 
Women; or, Examples of Kemile Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. pririeen lUutzrn* 
tlons. 

gtuart and Eovott's Antiquities of 

Athens, and other Monuments cl Gre^oe- 
Illustrated tfn tl Steel ristcs, end *». 
merest Woodcuts. • 

25 


Tales of the Genii; or, the Delightful 

X/ssssns or Horn m. //umerout WooOcutt, 
and 8 Stud En^ramncs, after Rtcihard. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated mi o English Spenserian Verse, with 
s Ufa of ths Author. By J. H. W xrvss . 
Eight Engravings cn Steel, and 21 on 
Wood, by Thurston. 

Walter’s Manly .Exercises. Con- 

talnlng Skating, Biding, driving, Hunting. 
• Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, Ac. 
Hew Edition, revised by " Cea van." 
Forty-four Steel Plates, and numerotu 
WcEdevts 

•Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 

by Kdwaed Jesse, Eeq.. Uyvnrds of 
203 Engravings. 

— — — ; or, with 26 additional page 
Illustrations on Steel, Is. 64 


We lling ton, Life of, From the ma- 
terials of MaxweD. Eighteen Engravings, 

Westropp's Handbook of Archeology 
Ne<v Edition, revised, Numerous Illus- 
trations. Is. 6d. 

White’s Hatnral History of Bel- 

borne. With Notes by Bis WnxiAM Ja 2 
dike and Edwasd Jrssr, Esq, lUustrated 
by 40 Engravings. 

• ; of, with the plates coloured, 

'll. 6d. 1 ' 

Young, The, Lady’s Book. A Ma- 
nual of Elegant Recreations, Aria, Sdenm, 
and Accomplishments. Tioctv Hundred 
T Voodcut Illustrations, and scmral En- 
gravings or. Steel U. 6 J. 

; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s, 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Si Tots, at 6s. each, tscepting those narked otherudse. 


JEschylns translated into English 

Verse by A. SwAirwrcK. 

; — . . Literally Translated mto 

. ‘ English Proee by an Oxonian. 3J. 64 
— — -- , Appendix to. Containing 
the Eekdingt given in Eermxnn’t posthu- 
mous Edition ol Aoschylns. By Gaoeox 
BtTEOxa. MA. 3s. 64 
Ammlanm Marcellinni. History of 
Borne from Oonataatina to Valena Tracs- 
, UtedbyCD. Yauor.BA. Dble.vol_7r.6d. 

Antoninus. The Thoughts of the 
Em peror Karens Aurelius. Translated by 
G*o. Lore. SLA. 2s. 64 
Apuleiua, the Golden Ass ; Death of 
Socrates; Florida; and Discourse on Slagle. 
To which li added a .Metrical Version of 
Cupid and Psyche ; and Mrs. TIgbV* 
Pet rhe Erontirpiere. 

Aristophanes’ Comedies,. Literailj 

Translated, with Notes and Extracts from 
Frcre'e and other Metrical Versions, by 
V. J. Hiosxs a vola - . 

VoL 1. Achannims, Knights, Cloodi, 
’Wasps, Pence, and Birds. 

VoL 1 Lj-eI strata. Tfcesmophori&rujEa, 
Frogs, F-cdeslaxaaa. and Fratus. 
Aristotle’s Ethics. Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon BEnwrrr. into Cltaatcal 
Professor of King's Coliege 

Politics and Economics. 

Translated by E. WinroEP, S5 A. 

_ Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 

lated, with Notes, Analysis, Examination 
Questions, and Index, by th‘- Rev. dear 
H. K'Kaeob, FLA_ and Gold Medallist lr 
tleiaphyslca, T.CJ>, 

"6 ■ . 


Aristotle's History of Animals. In Tea 

Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, 
by Riohakd Ceesswua, ALA. 

Organon ; or. Logical Trca- 

tlaea. WlthNotes,&aByO.F.OvnraAl~A. 
2 to!b_ 2r. 64 each. 

Bhotoric and Poetics. . Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examination Ques- 
tions and Notea, by an Oxonian. 

Athensens. The Deipnosophists ; or, 
the Banquet of tbs Learned. Translated 
by C. D. Yosox, BA. s vola . 

Cssar, Complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Notes. ... 

Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 

Venus. A Literal ftose Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Veralom by 
Laics. GnAin&Et, and otben. Prontif- 
piccs. 

Cicero’s Orations. ' Literally Trans- 
lated by C. D, Toner, BA.. In 4 vola 
VoL 1. Contains the Oratlcns agsfcrl 
Verves, Ac. Portrait. 

VoL 2. Catiline, Arcblsa. Agrarian 
Law, Rabin ue, Hurena. Sylla, Ac 
VoL 3. Orations for bis Bouse, FIcncsaa ' 
Sextiua, Crellna, Milo, Llgarius, Ac 
VoL 4. Miscellaneous Orations, aud 
Rhetorical Works; with General .In- 
dex to the four volumes. 

— on the Harare of the C-ods, 

Divination, Fate, Lows a Republic, Ac. 
Translated by C. D. Yosss, BA_, and 
F. Baeusja 



BORN'S VABIOUB LIBBABIEB. 


Cicero s Academics, De Finibas, and 
TnucolM Question*. By C. I). Yor.ax. 
BA. With Sketch of the Greek PfcUo- 
copher. 

Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 

Sdplo** Dream, .Paradoxes, &c. Liter Aliy 
Trrnalsted, by R. EnMonna. 3*. ed, 

■ on Oratory and Orators. By 

J. 8. WATeos, M.A. 

Demosthenes' Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by G. Ratto KmrmcDT. In 5 
volumca. 

Vet I. The Olynthlac, Philippic, ted 
ether Public Orations. 3s. 6a. 

VoL 2. On tha Crown and on tho Em- 
bassy. 

VoL 3. Against I/jptinea, Mldlu. An- 
drotrlon, and Arts tocra tea. 

VoL A. Private and other Oration*. 

VoL 6. Miscellaneous Orations. 
Dictionary of Latin Quotation*. In- 
eluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoee, Law 
Term®, and Phrases; and a Collection oJ 
•bove 600 Greek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marked. & English Translation*. 

, with Indor Verborum. . 6t. 

Index Verborum only. 1*. 

Diogenes Laertius. Live? and Opin- 
ions of the Ancient Philosopher*. Trxnx- 
lated, with Not«j, by C. D. Yonor. 

Epictetus. Discourses, with JEnchei- 
ndiun and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Geobgx Loho, LLa. 

Euripides. Literally Translated. 2voIs, 

VoL 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, HJppo- 
lytus, Alceatls, Baccha, HctacIKUe, 
Xphlgenla In Aulide, and Iphlgenia In 
Taurla. 

VoL 2 . Hercules Furens, Troadea, I on 
Andromache, Suppliant*. Helen, 

' Electro. Cyclops, Rhesus. 

Greek Anthology. Literally Trans- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by varloui 
Author*. 

Bomance* of Hcliodoms, 

Longua. and Achilla* Tatic*. 

Herodotue. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Hettet Cast, ZUL, oi 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognii, 
literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Eai.-ks, fiLA. 

Homer’s. Iliad. Literally Translated 

Odyssey, Hymns, Ac. Lite- 
rally Translated. 

Horace. Literally Translated, by 
Ssiaet, Carefully revised by an Oxoxiajt. 
3t. ed. 

Justin, Cornelius Hopes, cmd-Eutro- 
plus. Literally Translated, with Note* 
tnd Index, by J. S. Watson. SUL 


Juvenal, Persius, Bulpicia, and Ln- 
dllufi. By L. Evam. hLA. With the 
Metric*! Version by Gifford. Proniirpicct 
Idvy. A new and Literal Translation* 
By Ih. Epillait and other*. In 4 toU. 

VoL 1. Coulaln* Book* 1 — A 

VoL 2. Books 9 — 26. 

VoL 3. Book* 27 — 36. . 

VoL 4 Book* 37 to the end ; and ladex» 
Lucan'o Pharaalin. Translated, with 
Note*, by EL T. Rost. 

Lucretius, Literally Translated, with 
Notes, by the Rev. J, 8. Watscu, JISJL 
And the Metrical Verticra by J. M. Goon. 
Martial’ b Epigrams, complete. Lite- 
rally Translated. Each ecoompcmled by 
one or more Verre Translations telrctel 
from the Work* of English Poets, tad 
other eourcca. With a cepiou* Index. 
Double volume (6 CO pages). 7*. Oi. 
Ovid’* Work*, complote. Literally 
Translated. 3 vol*. 

VoL 1. Fasti, Tristla, Eplitla, Ac. 

Vcl. 2. Metamorpbooc*. 

VoL 3. Heroldess, Art of Lota to, 
Pindar, Literally Translated, by Davi- 
son W. Tdeitke, and tho Metrical Verriou 
by ABUAiiAfe Mooes. * ' . 

Plato’* Worke. Translated by tie 
Dev. H. C*EI and other- 1 - In e rol* 

VoL 1. The Apology of Bocratea, Crtte, 
Fhiedo, Oorglaa, Pruntsoraa. Phrdraa, 
Tbejutetm. Kutbyyhron, I.yi'.A 

VoL 2. Tk»!tepab!)c.TinMno* ACrlliaj. 

VoL 3. Meno, Enthydetnua, The to- 
pbbU Statesman, Cratylns, Paitoo- 
rddes, mod the Banquet. 

VoL 4. Fkllebus. Cbamlde*, Lachor, 
The Ttro Aldbla/cc, and Ten otter 
Dialogue*. 

Vol. 6. Tbo Law* 

VoL 6. n» DocbKnl Worts. With 
i (general Indea 

! Diotognet, an Analyrie nod 

! Index to, With Reference* to {be Tranv 
; Utica In Vcin’i CU ate! Library. By Dr 
' Day. 

Flatmia'e Comedies. Literally Trans- 
lated. rrtth Notea, by H. T. Ilftxr, D.A, 
In 2 roll 

FUny 1 * I? atnra.1 Hiitory. Translated, 
with Cop'.otu Notea, by tha late Jorar 
Boorocn .M.!)., yJtS-f and H. T. Eiltt, 
BA In 6 role. 

Pliny the Tonngcr, Tho Letters cf. 
' MriatorltV Trantlatloc rerlted. By tbe 
Her. F O T. I’.'-nNyrrT, M.A. _ 

Tint arch’s Korals. I’.y C. W. Kite. 

M.A. 

Propertius, Pctronlcs, and Johsanei 
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Translated, and eroanpinieil by Poetical 
Verclon* £rca vadotta tonroat. 
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Calluat, Korns, and Velleius Pater- j 
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Sophocles. The Oxford Translation ; 
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Gtrabo’s Geography. Translated, j 
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Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve . 
Cmsara, and other Works. Thomson’i : 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
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Tacitus, Literally Translated, with 
Notes. In 2 volt. 

> Fob 1. The Armtfa. 

Vol. X The History, Germania, Agri- 
cola. &c. With Index. 

Terence and Phsdrus, By H. T. 
Rtutr. BA. 

Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 
Tyrtaoj. By J. Bakes, MA. With tor 
Metrical Versions cf Chapman. 

Thucydides, . Literally Translated by 
Rev. H. Balx. In 2 vols. St, ed. each. 

VirgiL LiterallyTranslated by David- 
goa New Edition, carefully revised. St. 6 A 

Xenophon's Work*. In 3 Vols, 

• Vol l. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wat- 
uoa, NLA. And a Geographical Com- 
mentary, by W. F. AxssvrOETH, F BA. , 
FAGA, Sec, 

Vol. 2. Cyropadla and Hellenics, By 
J. Si WArsotr, SLA., and the Bev. H. 
Dale. 

VoL 3. The Minor Work*. By J. 8, 
W Arson, 
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Agassis and Gould’s Comparative 
.Physiology. Enlarged by Dr. Weight 
CjTwardj qf *00 Engravings. 

lacoa’* Hovum Organuza and’ Ad- 
vancement of LearningT Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Drvrsr, MA. 

alley’s Eanual of Technical Analy- 
sts A Guide for the Testing of Natural 
Sand Arttfldal Substance*. By B. H. Paul. 
*100 Wood Engravingt, 

IEEDGEWATEE TREATISES. — 

_ Bell on the Hand. Its A’echa- 

nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. Edited, with 
Notes, by T.RTitEE Jgves. Ever. er out 
Engravings, manycftchick are additional. 
In 2 vol*. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Physical Condition 
ol Man. 3*, 6d. 

- WhewelTi Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. Si. 6 d. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 

of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man. 
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P rout’s Treatise on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. GaiwiTa. 

— Buddand’i Geology and 

„ Mineralogy. 2 vols. IEi. 

Eoget’s Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology- Illustrated. In 2 vols. 
gr. each. 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 
Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
Instincts, *nd Uses, of the principal Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and of Ebo 
chief forma of Fossil Remains. Revised 
by W. S. Dallas, ELS. Illustrated tenth 
many hundred Wood Engravings. In 
2 vols. 6:. each. 

— Hechanical Philosophy, As- 

tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
position. 18* lUustrations. 

— Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. A complete Intro- 
! dnction to the Knowledge of Plants. 
Revised, under arrangement with the 
Author, by E. Lakeesteb, M.D., Sec. 
| Stverert hundred Illustrations on Wood. St. 

| — Animal Physiology. In part 

j re-written by the Anthor. Vfnovsat if 
j 300 capital Illustrations, et. 
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Chevreul on Colour. Containing the 

Principle* of Harmony and Contract of 
Coloura, and their application to the Art*. 
Translated from the French by C nanus 
Maetel. Only complete Edition. £nera\ 
Plate*. Or, with an additional series of 
Ifl Plate* in Colours. Is. 6d. 

Ennemoseris History of Kagic. 
Translated by William Howitt. With 
an Appendix of the most remarkable and 
' best authenticated Stories of Apparitions, 
Dreams, Table-Turning, and Spirit-Rap- 
ping. Ac. In 2 vol* 

Hogg’s (Jaboz) Elements of Erperi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Con- 
taining Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydro* 
rtatica, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Caloric, Electricity, Voltalsra, and Mag 
nctism. New Edition, enlarged, Up- 
t cards of i 00 Woodcuts. 

Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy. 
With a Vocabulary, containing an Expla- 
nation of all the Terms In present nre 
New Edition, enlarged. Numtrtxst En- 
gravings. 3s. C d. 

Hnmboldt’u Cosmos; or, Sketch of a 

Physical Description of the Universe. 
Translated by E. C. OrrA and W. « 
Dallas, FX.fi. Fine Portrait In fire 
volo. 3*. 6<t each ; exoepting VoL V., 6f. 

In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt’s analytical 
Summaries and the passages hitherto sup- 
pressed are Included, and new and com- 
prehensive Indices are added. 

. ■ Travels in America. In 3 

VOlfl. 

Views of ITaturo; or, Con- 
templations of the Sublime Phenomena o! 
Creation. Translated by E. 0. Orrl and 
H. G. Bonn. With a complete Index. 

Hunt's (Robert) Poetry of Eciezce j 
or. Studies of the Physical Fhanomtn. of 
\ Nature. By Professor Harr. Hew Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

Joyce’* Scientific Dialogues. By 
Dr. Gmynrn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

Introduction to tie Arts and 

Sciences. With Emmlnstlon Questions. 
3».6d. 

Knight's (Chas.)Knowiedgo is Poorer. 

A Popular Manual of Political Economy. 

lectures on Painting. By the Royal 

Academicians. With Introductory Essay, 
and Hotel by E. Worse*. Esq. 
Pcrfralit 


Billy's Introduction to Astrology. 

WHb numerous Emeudatlons, by 
ZlDXTTL. 

HanteU’s (Dr.) Geological Eieur. 

clous through the Isle of Wight and Dcr- 
cctfh’re, Nsw Edition, by T. Krrrs? 
Joyzz, Eeq. Ifummus beautifully a*- 
cvtrd Woodcuts, end a Geological ifar 

i Kedals of Creation ; 

or, Fi .-st Lcwona to G eolo^y and the Study 
of Organic Remains; Including Geological 
i Excursions. New Edition, revised. Co- 
} loured Plate*, end icn-ral hundred b*s*j. 
j tiful WoodaU In 2 volo* if. C-l each. 

; Petrifaction! and their 

Teaching* An Illustrated Handbook to 
j the Organic Ib-malns in the British Mu* 
arum. Numerous pr, gravir.gt. C:. 

| . ^Wonders of Geology; or, & 

Familiar Exposition of Geological nits 
Borneo*. New Edition, augmented by T. 

| Rutksz Jotnss, F.G.S. Coloured GeclcgicaX 
! Pap of England, Plates, and nearly 200 
j beautiful Wocdculs. In 2 to 1a, 7 /. Cd. each. 

! Horphy’s Games of Che?*. Being 
[ ine Matches, and best Gome* played by 
; the American Cham r! on, with Explsux. 

{ tory and Analytical Noten, by J. Lowxn- 
i THAI* Portrait and Memoir. 
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Bchoaw'sEarth, Plants, and Kan ; and 

Kobcll’i Sketches from the M facial King* 
detn. -Translated by A- Kcrrur, FJUJ # 
Coloured Pep cf the Geography cf riant* 

Smith’s (Pyc) Geology and Ecrip- 

taro ; or.Tbe Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science. 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of the 
Principal roisters cf the Dutch and Fle- 
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Staunton's Chess-player 5 * Handbook. 

Ifunercus Diagram*. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Ch«5-piayer* Handbaok. Con- 
taining all the most Important cod err 
Improvement* In the Openings, lllcitmVd 
by actual Games ; a revised Cede cf Checs 
I*wi; and a S^Vcilon cf Mr. Morphy*# 
Game* In England and France. U. 

• — Chess-player's Companies . 

C omp rising * oew Treatise cm GMx, CcJ* 
lection cf Match Games, and a Eclccticr 
c! Ort steal Frcbles#, 
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Gtatmtoa's Chess Tournament of - j 

1815. Numerous IRustrations. 

f 

Ctockhardt’g Principles of Chemistry, | 
exemplified In a scries of simple expert* : 
meats. Based upon the German work of 
Professor SrocEHAsmr, and Edited by C. 
W. Heaton, Professor of Chemistry at 
Cliaring Cross Hospital. Upwards qf STO 
IUurtraitoni, - 


ECONOMICS 


Ure’t (Dr. A.) Cotton Mauufectur* 
of Great .Britain, systematically invest!. 
. gated ; with an Introductory view of (ti 
comparative atatc la foreign Countries. 
New Edition, revised by P. Jj. Snmosiw. 
Ont hundred and fifty IRustrations. In 
2 volt 

Philosophy of Manufactures j 

or, An Exposition of the factory System 
of Great Britain ' Continued by P. I*. 
Saototme. J*. ed. 


. FINANCE. 


Gilbarts History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. New Edition. 
Kevised to the Present Drue by A. S. 31ichie, of the .Royal Bank of Scotland, with 
Portrait of Gilbert, 2 vols. 10s. 
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Blair'# Chronological Table*, Ee vised 
and Enlarged. Comprehending the Chro- 
nology find History of the World, froro 
the earliest times. By J. WlXioPOHET 
Boats. Double Volume.. 10j.; or, halt* 
bound, 10*. 6.*?. 

Eark’i (Hugh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. ITrfiinmrfjr 1000 Illustration:. 
l-'.t fr-.y '.i-.-. ir-.'.r.rsrt byJ.R. 

p , ». f.s. 0*. with all 

t :.i Din :n.:‘ :::« c:c'. : *•, 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec- 
tion of' Remarkable Epitaphs. ByT. J. 
PekTisbew, FJ1B, F.S.A. 6c. 

Handbook of Domestic Medicine. Po- 
pularly arranged. By Dr. fiEirar Davzeo. 
700 pages. With complete Index. 6i, 

„ — ■ — Games. By various Amateurs 
nod Professors. Edited by H. G. Boar. 
illustrated by numerous Dia-jromz. 6 j . 

— . Proverbs. Comprising all 

Kay’s English, Proverbs, with additions; 
hie Foreign Proverb* ; and an Alphabetical 

- Index. 6a. 

Humphrey's Coin Collector’s Ha- 
nnah . A pop trier Introdnct'on to the 
Study of Coins. ITiahly finished flr.yrax- 
ir,gs. In 2 vol3. 1U. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending tire 
principal Facts in the Chronology and 
30 . •• 
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j Hlatoiy of the World, from the earliest 
; time, alphabetically arranged. By J. W. 
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Lowndes' Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature. New Edition, en- 
larged, by H G. Bonn. Parts I. to X. (A 
to Zb 3 s. 6rL each. Part XI, (tbs Ap- 
' pendix Volume). e». Or the H parts In 
r i vols., bait morocco, SL 3s. 

i Polyglot of Foreign Proverb*. With 
j English Translations, and a General Index, 
i bringing' the whole into parallels, by H. G. 

Bohu. 65. 

I Political Cyclopaedia. In 4, vols, 

; St. 6d. each. 

, Also w 5 vols. bound. 15*. 

; Smith’* (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 
, ’ lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 6t. 

The Epigrammatists. Selections from 

the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, 
.J Medieval, and Modern Times. With 
> Notes. Observations. Illustrations, and an 
' Introduction. By the Bev. Hiurav Pnn.fr 
Done, 5iA Second Edition, revised and 
j - enlarged. 65. 

1 "Wheeler's fW". A., K.A.) Dictionary 
| of Noted Names of Fictitious Persons and 
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| Wright’s (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provindnl English. In 5 vols. ’ El. 
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Burney’s Evelina. With an Jntro- 
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Edition, revised. With /Wwft‘cf»m by 


(auction ana Not*** by A. K. Elu<*. 
Burney’s Cecilia. Edited hr A. B. 

Kills. 

Uanzoiii/ Alessandro) The Betrothed 

(i promessl Spoei). The only complete 
English translation. With cnmcrou* 
Woodcnts. fix. 

Gacle Tern’s Cabin. 'With Introduc- 
tory Remarks by tho Rev. J. SmcnnAtT. 
Printed in a large clear type. fUastra- 
tions. 3x. Cd. 

Tom Jones ; the History of a Eonnd- 


Georgt Cruikshank . In 2 vols- * 

Joseph Andrews. ByllKintf Field- 
ing. UotcooV Edition, revls/d. With 
Illustrations by George CrttGa franA Id 
1 vol. Zt. ed. 

Amelia. By Hknrt FIEIduco. 
Ikysco^’s Edition, revised. With Crulir- 
shank's lUnatratlons., fix. 

Grosso’s Harco Visconti. Translated 

from tho Ihdijtn by A . F. D. 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s Treaties on 
Painting. Numerous Plates, New edition , 
' revised. 6 s. 

Blanche's History of British Cos- 
tunic. Third Edition. With numerous 
Wiwtcuti, 6*. 

Demmin’s (A.) Hlnstratcd History of 
Anns and Armour from the Earliest Period. 
With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Is. 6 4. 


Plaxman’s Lectures on Bcnlptnrs, 

Numerous Hlxixtraiiorx. C*. , , 

The Anatomy and Thilosophy of Ex- 
pression as connected vvlth ib- ‘Fin* 
Artfl. By Sir Charles Btfi* ICIL 
S tty-nth Ndiliem, revised . With n-itte/CM 


Woodcuts and 20 Plates . G*. - 
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BoflwelFe Life of Johnson, and John- 

•sonbuia. Including his Tour to tbo Hebrides. 
Tour in Wales, tx. Edited by tho lit,- 
Hon. J. W. Choker. J7pv;ardi cf 10 
■ Engravings, In 6 volo. cloth. 20x. 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Physiology 

of Temperance and Total Abstinence, lx. 

Franhlin’c CBenjamin) Genuine Au* 
holography. From the Original Manu- 
script By Jared Sparks, lx. 

Hawthorne's (Nathaniel) Twice Told 

Tale* Kind and Second Seriei 2 vol*. Ic 
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other Tales u. 8carlot Letter, lx. cd. 
House with the Sovon Gables. A 
Romance." lx. 64, 
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DEATH or ST. LOUIS. 


[CH. MX. 


Derate children of the companions of Noureddin and Saladin 
were incapable of resisting the flower of European chivalry ; 
they triumphed by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, 
the hardy natives of Tartary, who, at a tender age, had been 
purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were educated in 
the camp and palace of the sultan. But Egypt soon afforded 
a new example of the danger of praetorian bands; and the 
rage of these ferocious animals, who had been let loose on 
the strangers, was provoked to devour their benefactor. In 
.the pride of conquest, Touran Shah, the last of his race, was 
murdered by his Mamalukes ; and the most daring of the 
assassins entered the chamber of the captive king, with 
drawn scimitars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of 
their sultan. The firmness of Louis commanded their re- 
spect ;* their avarice prevailed over cruelty and zeal ; the 
treaty was accomplished ; and the king of Erance, with the 
relics of his army, was permitted to embark for Palestine. 
He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, unable to 
visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without glory to 
his native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen 
years of wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh and 
last of the crusades. His finances were restored, his king- 
dom was enlarged ; a new generation of warriors had arisen ; 
and he embarked, with fresh confidence, at the head of six 
.thousand horse and thirty thousand foot. The loss of 
Antioch had provoked the enterprise ; a wild hope of bap- 
tising the king of Tunis tempted him to steer for the African 
coast; and the report of an immense treasure reconciled his 
troops to the delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. In- 
stead of a proselyte, he found a siege ; the Erench panted 
and died on the burning sands; St. Louis expired in his 
tent ; and no sooner had he closed his eyes, than his son 
•and successor gave the signal of the retreat, f “ It is thus,” 

■and expressed' by Matthew Paris by one hundred thousand marks of 
silver. (Ducange, Dissertation 20, sur Join viUe.) 

. * The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan is seriously 
attested by Joinville (p.77, 78), and does not appear to me so absurd 
as to ill. de Voltaire (Hist. Gendrale, tom. ii. p. 386, 387). The Mama- 
lukes themselves were strangers, rebels, and equals ; they had felt his 
valvur,-they hoped his conversion : and such a motion, which was not 
seconded, might- he made, perhaps by a secret. Christian, in their 
tumultuous assembly, v . ; ." 1* See the expedition in tho 
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says a lively writer, “that a Christian king died near the 
ruins of Carthage, waging war against the sectaries of Ma- 
homet, in a land to which Dido had introduced the deities 
of Syria.” * 

A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised, 
than that which condemns the natives of a country to per- 
petual servitude, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers 
and slaves. Yet such has been tile state of Egypt above 
five hundred years. The most illustrious sultans of the 
Baharite and Borgite dynastiest were themselves promoted 
from the Tartar and Circassian bands; and the four-and- 
twenty beys, or military chiefs, have ever been succeeded, 
not by their sons, but by their servants. They produce the 
great charter of their liberties, the treaty of Selim the First 
with the republic and the Othman emperor still accepts 
from Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and sub- 
jection. With some breathing intervals of peace and order, 
the two dynasties are marked as a period of rapine and 
bloodshed ;§ but their throne, however shaken, reposed on 
the two pillars of discipline and valour; their sway extended 
over Egypt, ]S T ubia, Arabia, and Syria; their Mninnlukes 
were multiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five thousand 
horse; and their numbers were increased by a provincial 
militia of one hundred and seven thousand foot and the 
occasional aid of sixty-six thousand Arabs.*! Princes of 

Annals of St Louis, by William de 17nngi=, p. 270 — 2S7. and the 
Arabic Extracts, p. 545, 655, of the Louvre edition of Joinville. 

* Voltaire, Hist Gdndrale, torn. ii. p. 391. 

•j- The chronology oftho two dynasties of Mamalukes, the Baharite',, 
Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgitcs, Circassians, is given by 
Pococke (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. C — 31), and De Guigncs (tom. i. 
p, 264 — 270); their history from Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c., to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century by the fame, M. de Guiyr.cs (tom. iv. 
p. HO — 328.). % Savary, Lcttres eur l'Egyplo, 

tom. it lettre 15, p. 1S9 — 208. I much question the authenticity of 
this copy ; yet it is true, that sultan Selim concluded a treaty with 
the Circassians or Mamelukes of Egypt, and left them in po"c**inn of 
arms, riches, and power. See a new Abrcge dc 1'H {atoms Ottomans, 
composed in Egypt, and translated by M. Pigeon (ton. i. p. 55 — 5S. 
Paris, 1781), a curious, authentic, and national history. 

g Si totum quo regnnm oecupiirunt tempos rc«picin«, pimfertia 
quod fini propius, reperics illud belli', pugnis. Injnrii*, ac rap-.ni' 
refertum. (A1 Jannabi, npud Pococke, p. 31.) TJie reizn of Mahomet 
(a-D. 1311 — 1341,) affords a happy exception (Dc Guignej, tom. iv, 
p. .JOS 210.).- ■ V They are now reduced to fight 
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city and colony of St. John of Acre, which is sometimes 
described by the more classic title of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,* which is distant about 
seventy miles, became the metropolis of the Latin Christians, 
and was adorned with strong and stately buildings, with 
aqueducts, an artificial port, and a double wall. The popu- 
lation was increased by the incessant streams of pilgrims 
and fugitives ; in the pauses of hostility the trade of the 
East and "West was attracted to this convenient station ; 
and the market could offer the produce of ever}' clime and 
the interpreters of every tongue. But in this conflux of 
nations every vice was propagated and practised ; of all the 
disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female inha- 
bitants of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt ; nor could 
the abuse of religion be corrected bv the discipline of law. 
The city had many sovereigns, and no government. The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the bouse of Lusignan, 
the princes of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, 
the great masters of the Hospital, the Temple, and the Teu- 
tonic order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the 
pope’s legate, the kings of France and England, assumed an 
independent command; seventeen tribunals exercised the 
power of life and death ; every criminal was protected inthe 
adjacent quarter ; and the perpetual jealousy of the nations 
often burst forth in acts of violence and blood. Some ad- 
venturers who disgraced the ensign of the cross, compensated 
their want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan villages ; 
nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded under the public 
faith, were despoiled and hanged by the Christians ; and the 
denial of satisfaction justified the arms of the Sultan KlwliL 
He marched against Acre, at the bead of sixty thousand 
horse and one hundred and forty thousand foot ; hist train 
of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous and 
weighty ; the separate timbers of a single engine were trans- 
ported in one hundred wagons; and the royal historian 
Abulfeda, who served with the troops of Hamah, was himself 
a spectator of the holy war. Whatever might be the vices 
of the Franks, their courage was rekindled by enthusiasm 

* The state of Acre is represented in all the clironicb' of thy lirhy-*, 
rad most accurately in John Viliam, l. 7. c. tl-f, la Iluratcri, i-trip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum, torn. xia. p. 337, 33S. 
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divides tiie two largest communions of the Christian world ; 
and the schism of Constantinople, by alienating her most 
useful allies and provoking her most dangerous enemies, 
lias precipitated the decline and fall of the Boman empire 
in the East. 

In the course of the present history, the aversion of the 
Greeks for the Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. 
It was originally derived from the disdain of servitude, 
inflamed, alter the time of Constantine, by the pride of 
equality or dominion ; and finally exasperated by the pre- 
ference which their rebellious subjects had given to the 
alliance of the Pranks. In every age the Greeks were proud 
of their superiority in profane and religions knowledge ;■ 
they had first received the light of Christianity ; they had' ' 
pronounced the decrees of the seven general councils; they’ 
alone possessed the language of Scripture and philosophy ; . 
nor should the Barbarians, immersed in the darkness of the 
"West,* presume to argue on the high and mysterious ques- 
tions of theological science. Those Barbarians despised in 
their turn the restless and subtle levity of the Orientals, 
the authors of every heresy; and blessed their own sim- 
plicity, which was content to hold the tradition of the 
apostolic church. Tet iu the seventh century, the synods ' 
of Spain, and afterwards of Prance, improved or corrupted 
the Kicene creed, on the mysterious subject of the third 
person of the Trinity .+ In the long controversies of the 
East, the nature and generation of the Christ bad been 
scrupulously defined; and the well-known relation of father 
and son seemed to convey a faint image to the human mind. 
The idea of birth was less analogous to the Holy Spirit, who, 
instead of a divine gift or attribute, was considered by the 
Catholics as a substance, a person, a god; he wns_not.be- 

impartiality ; the flloyve (Tnstitut. Hist. Ecclcs. p. 277) ; I/x> J1L 
p. 303 ; Fhotius, p. 307, 30S ; Michael Ccralarius, p. 370, 371, f:c. 

* 'Ai’Cptj cerci/Jlii ca! arorpiirnioi, ii’fpic tc freorevr avnlrvrtc, 
vfjc yap 'Ec—ipwv poTpaj i'iri]px' 0 l' yf iTij/fnra. (Phot. Epi“L p. <7. 
edit. Montncut.) Tho Oriental patriarch continue! to apply <he 
images of thunder earthquake, hail, wild boar, precursors of anti- 
christ, &c. &e. - + Tho mysterious subject of the 

procession of the Holy Ghost is discussed in the historical, theological, 
and coutrovorsial sense, or nonsense, by the Jesuit I’etavius. (Dogmata 
Theologies, tom. ii. h 7, p. SG2 — 110.) 
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gotten, but in the orthodox style he proceeded. Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps by the son ? or from 
the Father and the Son ? The first of these opinions was as- 
serted by the Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the 
addition to the Hicene creed of the word filiogtie kindled 
the flame of discord between the Oriental and the Gallic 
churches. In the origin of the dispute, the Eoman pontiffs 
affected a character of neutrality and moderation:* they 
condemned the innovation, but they acquiesced in the sen- 
timent, of their Transalpine brethren ; they seemed desirous 
of casting a veil of silence and charity over the superfluous 
research ; and in the correspondence of Charlemagne and 
Leo the Third, the pope assumes the liberality of a states- 
man, and the prince descends to the passions and prejudices 
of a priest.f But the orthodoxy of Home spontaneously 
obeyed the impulse of her temporal policy ; and thejUioque, 
. which Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol 
and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. The Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds are held as the Catholic faith, without 
which none can be saved ; and both Papists and Protestants 
must now sustain and return the anathemas of the Greeks, 
who deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, 
as well as from the Father. Such articles of faith are not 
susceptible of treaty ; but the rules of discipline will vary in 
remote and independent churches ; and the reason, even of 
divines, might allow that the difference is inevitable and 
harmless. The craft or superstition of Borne has imposed 
,on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy; 
among the Greeks, it is confined to the bishops ; the loss is 
compensated by dignity, or annihilated by age; and the 
parochial clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of 
the wives whom they have married before their entrance 
into holy orders. A question concerning the Azyms was 

* Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two shields of the weight 
of ninety-four pounds and a half of pure silver ; on which he inscribed 
the texts of both creeds (utroque symbolo) pro amore et cauteld 
orthodox® fidei. (Anastas, in Leon. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars.l, 
p. 208.) His language most clearly proves, that neither the filioqiie, 
nor the Athanasian creed, were received at Rome about the year 830. 

f The missi of Charlemagne pressed him to declare that all who 
rejected the fdioque, at least the doctrine, must be damned. AH, 
replies the pope, are not capable of reaching the altiora mysterin ; qni 
potuerit, et non voluerit, salvus 'esse non potest, t Collect. Concil 
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fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and the essence of 
the eucharist was supposed in the East’and "West to depend 
on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I men- 
tion in a serious history the furious reproaches that were 
urged against the Latins, who for a long while remained on 
the defensive ? They neglected to abstain, according to the 
apostolical decree, from things strangled and from blood ; 
they fasted, a Jewish observance ! on the Saturday of each 
week ; during the first week of Lent they permitted the use 
of milk and cheese ;* their infirm monks were indulged in 
the taste of flesh; and animal grease was substituted for 
the want of vegetable oil ; the holy chrism or unction in 
baptism was reserved to the episcopal order ; the bishops, 
as the bridegrooms of their churches, were decorated with 
rings ; their priests shaved their faces and baptized bv 
a single immersion. Such were the crimes which pro- 
voked the zeal of the patriarchs of Constantinople, and 
which were justified with equal zeal by the doctors of the’ 
Latin church .f 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of 
every object of dispute ; but the immediate cause of the 
schism of the Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the 
leading prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the old 
metropolis superior to all, and of the reigning capital, infe- 
rior to none, in the Christian world. About the middle of 
the ninth century, Photius,J an ambitious lavinan, the cap- 
tain of the guards and principal secretary, was promoted by 
merit and favour to the more desirable office of patriarch of 
Constantinople. In science, even ecclesiastical science, be* 
surpassed the clergy of the age ; and the purity of his 

tom. is. p. 277 — 2S6.) The jiotucrti would I cove a large loophole, of 
ealvation ! * la France, after some harsher law?, 

the ecclesiastical discipline is now relaxed ; milk, cheese, and batter, 
are become a perpetual, and eggs an annual, indulgence in Lent. 
(Vie p riven des Francois, tom. ii. p. 27 — 3e.) 

+ The original monuments of the schism, of the charge? of the 
Greeks against the I.atins, are deposited in the Epistles of Pholiu* 
(Epist. Encyclica, 2, p. 47 — Gl), and of Michael Cerulnriu*. (Catiidi 
Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iii. p. 1, p. 2S1 — 324, edit. Jl.vnnge, with the 
prolix answer of cardinal Humbert.) , 7 The tenth volume 

of the Venice edition’ Of the Councils contains nil the acts of the 
synods, and history of PhotiUl ; they are abridged, with a faint ting* 
of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. . 
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morals lias nerer been impeached ; but his ordination was 
hasty, his rise was irregular ; and Ignatius, his abdicated 
predecessor, was yet supported by the public compassion and 
the - obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tri- 
bunal of ^Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most 
• aspiring of the Boman pontiffs, who embraced the welcome 
opportunity of judging and condemning his rival of the 
East. Their quarrel was imbittered by a conflict of juris- 
diction over the king and nation of the Bulgarians ; nor was 
their recent conversion to Christianity of much avail to 
either prelate, unless he could number the proselytes among 
the subjects of his power. "With the aid of his court, the 
Greek patriarch was victorious but in the furious contest he 
deposed, in his turn, the successor of St. Peter, and involved 
the. Latin church in the reproach of heresy and schism. 
Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a short and 
precarious reign ; he fell with his patron, the Caesar Bardas; 
and Basil the Macedonian performed an act of justice in 
the restoration of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not 
been sufficiently respected. Erorn his monastery, or prison, 
Photius solicited the favour of the emperor by pathetic 
complaints and artful flattery; and the eyes of his rival 
were scarcely closed when he was again restored to the 
throne of Constantinople. After the death of Basil, he expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of a 
royal pupil : the patriarch was again deposed ; and in his 
last solitary hours he might regret the freedom of a secular 
and studious life. In each revolution, the breath, the nod, 
of the sovereign had been accepted by a submissive clergy; 
and a synod of three hundred bishops was always prepared 
to hail the triumph, or to stigmatize the fall, of the holy, or 
the execrable, Photius.*' By a delusive promise of succour 
or reward, the popes were tempted to countenance these 
various proceedings ; and the synods of Constantinople were 
ratified by their epistles or legates. But the court and the 
people, Ignatius and Photius, were equally adverse to their 
claims; their ministers were insulted or imprisoned; the 

* The synod of Constantinople, held in the year S6 9, is the eighth 
of the general councils, the last assembly of the East which is recog- 
nised by the Koman church. She rejects the synods of Constantinople; 
of the year 3 867 and 879, which were, however, equally numerous and 
noisy; but they were favourable to Photius. 
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procession of the Holy Ghost was forgotten ; Bulgaria was 
for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and the schism 
was prolonged by their rigid censure of all the multiplied 
ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The darkness and 
corruption of the tenth century suspended the intercourse, ' 
without reconciling the minds, of the two nations. But 
when the Norman sword restored the churches of Apulia to 
the jurisdiction of Home, the departing flock was warned, 
by a petulant epistle of the Greek patriarch, to avoid nod 
abhor the errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of Homo 
could no longer brook the insolence of a rebel ; and Michael 
Ceruiarius was excommunicated in the heart of Constan- 
tinople by the pope’s legates. Shaking the dust from their 
feet, they deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a direful 
anathema,* which enumerates the seven mortal heresies ol 
the Greeks, and devotes the guilty teachers, and their un- 
happy sectaries, to the eternal society of the devil and his 
angels. According to the emergencies of the church, and 
state, a friendly correspondence was sometimes resumed ; 
the language of charity and concord was sometimes affected ; 
but the Greek's have never recanted their errors the popes 
have never repealed their sentence ; and from this thunder- 
bolt we may date the consummation of the schism. 3t 
was enlarged by each ambitious step of the Koman pon- 
tiffs; the emperors blushed and trembled at the ignominious 
fate of their royal brethren of Germany; and the people 
were scandalized by the temporal power and military life of 
the Latin clergy .f 

The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and 
manifested in the three first expeditions to the Holy Land. 
Alexius Comnenus contrived the absence at least of the for- 
midable pilgrims ; his successors, Manuel and Isaac Ange* 
lus, conspired with the Moslems for the ruin of the greatest 
princes of the Franks; and their crooked and malignant 
policy was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience 
of every order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper, a 

* Sec this anathema in tho .Council' 1 , tom. si. p. 1457 — HGO. 

+ Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. 1, p. 31 — S3), represents the abhor- 
rence, not nnlv of the church, hut of the palace, for Grocery VI f. tho 
pope?, and the Latin communion. The style of Cinnatnus and Sic cur. 
is still more vehement. Vet how calm is the voice of history, com- 
pared with that of polemics I 
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large portion may doubtless be ascribed to tbe difference of 
language, dress, and manners, which severs and alienates 
the nations of the globe. The pride, as well as the pru- 
dence, of the sovereign was deeply wounded by the intrusion 
of foreign armies, that claimed' a right of 'traversing his 
dominions, and passing under the walls of his capital; his 
subjects were insulted and plundered by the rude strangers 
of the West, and the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks 
. was sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious 
enterprises of the Pranks. But these profane causes of 
. national enmity were fortified and inflamed by the venom of 
. religious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, a hospitable 
reception, from their Christian brethren of the East, every 

• ‘tongue was taught to repeat the names of schismatic and 
heretic, more odious to an orthodox ear than those of Pagan 
apd infidel ; instead of being loved for tbe general con- 
formity of faith and worship, they were abhorred for some 
rules of discipline, some questions of theology, in which 
themselves or their teachers might differ from the Oriental 

. church. In the crusade of Louis the Seventh, the Greek 
“clergy washed and purified the altars which bad been defiled 
by the sacrifice of a French priest. The companions of 
Frederic Barbarossa deplored the injuries which they en- 
dured, both in word and deed, from the peculiar rancour of 
thfi bishops and monks. Their prayers and sermons excited 
she people. against the impious Barbarians ; and the patriarch 
is a'ecused of declaring, that the faithful might obtain the 
.redemption of all their sins by the extirpation of the schis- 
matics ;* an enthusiast, named' Dorotheus, alarmed the fears, 
and restored the confidence, of the emperor, by a prophetic 
. assurance, that the German heretic, after assaulting the gate 
. ,o.f Blachernes, would be made a signal example of the divine 

* His anonymous historian (de Espedit. Asiat. Fred. I. in Canisii 
Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. pars 2, p. 511, edit. Basnage) mentions the 
sermons of the Greek patriarch, quotnodo Grade injunxerat in remis- 
sionem peccatorum peregrinos occiilere et delere de terra. Tagino 
observes (in Scriptores Freher. tom. i. p. 409, edit. Struv.l : Gneci 
hroreticos nos appellant : clerici et monachi dictis et factis perse- 
quilntur. We may add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin, 

' fifteen years. afterwards: Hac est (gens) qua; Latinos oinnes non 
homiuum nomine, sed canum dignabatnr ; quorum sanguinem effun- 

• dere pene inter merita reputabant. '(Gesta Innocent. III. e. 92, in 
' Hura tori, Script. Berum Italicarum, tom. iii. par. 1, p. 536.) There 
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vengeance. The passage of these mighty armies Here rare 
and perilous events ; but the crusades introduced a frequent 
and familiar intercourse between the two nations, which 
enlarged their knowledge without abating their prejudices. 
The wealth and luxury of Constantinople demanded the 
productions of every climate ; these imports were balanced by 
the art and labour of her numerous inhabitants ; her situation 
invites the commerce of the world; and, in every period of 
her existence, that commerce has been in the hands of 
foreigners. After the decline of Amalphi, the Venetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese, introduced their factories and settle- 
ments into the capital of the empire ; their services were 
rewarded with honours and immunities; they acquired the 
possession of lands and houses; their families were mul-. 
tiplied by marriages with the natives ; and after the tole- 
ration of a [Mahometan mosch, it was impossible to interdict 
the churches of the Horn an rite.* The two wives of Manuel 
Comnenusf were of the race of the Franks; the first a 
sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad ; the second, a daughter 
of the prince of Antioch ; be obtained for his son Alexius 
a daughter of Philip Augustus king of France ; a ml he 
bestowed his own daughter on a marquis of Monlfcrrat, 
who was educated and dignified in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. The Greek encountered the arms, and aspired to 
the empire, of the West ; he esteemed the valour, and trusted 
the fidelity, of the Franks their military talents were 
unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of judges and 
treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance 
of the pope ; and the popular voice accused him of a partial 
bias to the nation and religion of the Latins. § . During his 


may be eome exaggeration ; bat it was as effectual for the action and 
reaction of hatred. * See Anna Comnena (Alcxiad. 

L C, p. 161, 1G2), and a remarkable pas --nee of Xiei ti« (in Manuel. 

L 6, c. 9), who observes of the Venetians, rr.rd e/tqi-i] cai foarpraf 
rijv KwverornVoti r-oXtr vijc oictiac yXXa^aiTO, Ac. 
t Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 1EG, 187. 

$ Nicetas in Manuel. 1. 7, c. 2. Kegnantc cnim (Mantiele) . . 

apud cum tantarc Latinris popuhis repererai gratiam ut neglect!* • 

Giwculis suis tanejoam viris moliibns cfc efffenjinat;? folis 

Latinis gmndia commitieret nrgotia .... erjra co? profu'-'j liberr- 
litato abundabat .... ex omni orbe ad rum tanquam ad bencfac- 
torem nobile3 etignobilcs concurrcbant- tYillcrm. Tyr. 22, c. 10. 

S The suspicions of the Greeks would have been confirmed, if they 
TOE. VI. 2 * 
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[ ■reign, and that of his successor Alexius, they vrere exposed 
. at Constantinople to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, and 
favourites ; and. this triple guilt was severely expiated in 
.the tumult -which announced the return and elevation of 
AndronicusA The people rose in arms ; from the Asiatic 
shore the tyrant dispatched his troops and galleys to 
assist the national revenge, and the hopeless resistance of 
' the strangers served only to justify the rage, and sharpen 
the daggers, of the assassins. Neither age nor sex, nor the 
ties of friendsip or kindred, could save the victims of national 
hatred, and avarice, and religious zeal; the Latins were 
slaughtered in their houses and in the streets ; their quarter 
was reduced to ashes, the cler gy were burnt in their 
churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and some estimate 
may be formed of the slain from the clemency which sold 
above four thousand Christians in perpetual slavery to the 
Turks. The priests and monks were the loudest and most 
active in the destruction of the schismatics ; and they 
chanted a thanksgiving to the Lord , when the head of a 
Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, was severed from his 
body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, with savage 
mockery, through the city. The more diligent of the stran- 
gers Bad retreated on the first alarm to their vessels, and 
escaped through the Hellespont from the scene of blood. 
In their .flight, they burned and ravaged two hundred miles 
of the sea-coast ; inflicted a severe revenge on the guiltless 
•subjects of the empire ; marked the priests and monks as 
their peculiar enemies; and compensated, by the accu- 
mulation of plunder, the loss of their property and friends. 
On their return, they exposed to Italy and Europe the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice, of the Greeks, 
whose vices were painted as the genuine characters of heresy 
and schism. The scruples of the first crusaders had neg- 
lected the fairest opportunities of securing, by tbe posses- 
sion of Constantinople, tbe way to tbe Holy Land; a 

had seen the political epistles of - flannel, to pope Alexander JIL the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic. I. in which the emperor declares his 
wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins as one flock under one shepherd, 
£?c. (See Fleury, Hist Eccles. tom. xv. p. 187. 213. 243.) 

* See the Greek and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alesio Com- 
Leno, c. 10) and William of Tyre (L 22, c. 10 — 13); the first soft and 
concise, the second loud, copious,' and tragical. 
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domestic revolution invited, and almost compelled, the 
French and Venetians to achieve the conquest of the Soman 
empire of the East. 

In the series of the Byzantine princes, I have exhibited 
the hypocrisy and ambition, the tyranny and fall, of Andro-' 
nicus, the last male of the Comnenian family, who reigned 
at Constantinople. The revolution, which cast him head- 
long from the throne, saved and exalted Isaac Angelus,* • 
who descended by the females from the same imperial dy- 
nasty. The successor of a second Nero might have found 
it an easy task to deserve the esteem and affection of Ins 
subjects ; they sometimes had reason to regret the admi- 
nistration of Andronieus. The sound and vigorous mind of 
the tyrant was capable of discerning the connection between 
his own and the public interest ; and while he was feared by 
all who could inspire him with fear, the unsuspected people, 
and the remote provinces, might bless the inexorable justice 
of their master. But his successor was vain and jealous of 
the supreme power, which he wanted courage and abilities 
to exercise ; his vices were pernicious, his virtues" (if lie 
possessed any virtues) were useless to mankind ; and the 
G-reeks, who imputed their calamities to his negligence, 
denied him the merit of any transient or accidental bpnefit? 
of the times. Isaac slept on the throne; and was awakened 
only by the sound of pleasure; his vacant hours were 
amused by comedians and buffoons, and even to these buf- 
foons the emperor was an object of contempt ; his "feasts 
and buildings exceeded the examples of royal luxury'.;, the 
number of his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty 
thousand; and a daily sum of four thousand pounds- of 
silver would swell to four millions sterling the annual ex- 
pense of his household and table. His poverty. was relieved 
by oppression ; and the public discontent was inflamed by 
equal abuses in the collection and the application of the 
revenue. While the Greeks numbered the days of their- 
servitude, a flattering prophet whom he rewarded with the 
dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victorious 

* The history of the reign of Isaac Angelus is composed, in three 
boohs, by the senator Nieetas (p. 22S — 290); and his offices of logo- 
thete, or principal secretary and judge of .the veil or palf.C6, could pot 
bribe the impartiality ol the historian! ■ He wrote, it is true, after the 
fall and death of his benefactor. 
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